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THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON: 


THE  CVSTOK  OF  DTmOW. 


A  TALE  OF  ENGLISH  HOME.* 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Part  the  Sixth. 


1. 

The  Last  Night  in  the  Haunted  Room. 

Sm  Walter,  we  have  said,  took  no  part  in  the  festivities  at  Monk- 
bury  Place. 

His  spirits  were  not  equal  to  so  g^reat  a  demand  upon  them  as  par- 
ticipation in  such  rejoicings  would  have  occasioned ;  and  feeline  he  should 
only  check  the  general  hilarity  by  his  presence,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion, early  in  tne  da^,  of  returning  to  Dunmow.  The  Squire  would 
Ma  have  detained  hun,  but  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  said,  to  re- visit  the  old  Priory  Church, 
and  to  pass  anouier  night  in  the  Haunted  Room. 

Finding  opposition  useless,  the  Squire  was  obliged  to  yield.  Well, 
if  you  must  go,  you  must,"  he  said.  "  But  I  rely  on  your  coming  back 
to-morrow.  I  shall  then  have  a  communication  of  importance  to  make  to 
vou — unless  I  am  forestalled  in  the  interim,  as  may  possibly  be  the  case. 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  matter  now.  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
consider  this  house  as  your  own.  Use  it  as  you  please.  Rooms  shall  be 
prepared  for  you,  where  you  will  be  perfectly  undisturbed — quite  left  to 
yourself,  if  you  prefer  solitude.  Bring  any  one  you  choose  with  you — 
I  mean,  supposing  you  should  unexpectedly  meet  with  a  friend." 

"Little  likelihood  of  that,"  Sir  Walter  replied,  with  a  faint  smile. 


*  ^  NoncB. — The  Author  of  this  Work  reserves  the  right  of  translating  it 
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My  friends  were  never  very  numerous,  and  I  am  well-nigh  forgotten 
by  tne  few  who  remain." 

"  But  it  may  so  happen,"  the  Squire  remarked.  "  We  frequently  meet 
with  people  we  least  expect — sometimes,  with  those  we  fancy  wholly  lost 
to  us." 

This  was  said  with  a  certain  significance,  which  did  not  escape  Fitz- 
waiter  at  irihe  tkns,  tliovgklle  afttrmd^  mmrfiiliyrivmpisaltfiu^  his 
frien^aiiKeaaiBgu. 

Equally  deaf  was  the  old  baronet  to  the  entreaties  of  Alured  and 
Rose  to  stay  with  them,  and  while  he  was  bidding  them  farewell,  a  hasty 
conversation  respecting  his  movements  took  place  in  private  between  the 
Squire  and  Roper ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  immediatie  departure  of 
the  indefatigable,  stewani  ttn  somv  eccaodl  of  iapDrtemet. 

Mounted  on  one  of  the  best  hunters  in  the  stables,  Roper  was  soon  out 
of  the  park,  and  on  the  way  to  Dunmow,  where  he  arrived  before  Sir 
Walter  had  quitted  Monkbury  Place.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  the  postilion, 
who  was  making  meia^iirm  seemntef-hftti*,  an  A  did  not  like  to  leave 
his  comfortable  quarters — and  it  may  be,  also,  owing  to  a  hint  from  the 
Squire  to  Mosscrop,,  the.  old  ba]x>net's-  post^haise  was.  not  brought  round 
for  an  hour  or  more.  So  the  steward  got  a  good  start,  if  he  wished  to 
be  beforehand  with  him. 

At  last.  Sir  Walter  drove  off,  and  pursuing  the  same  road  as  Roper, 
in  due  time  reached  Little  Dunmow.  Alighting  at  the  sexton's  dwelling, 
he  obtained  from  him  the  keys  of  the  Priory  Church,  and  proceeded 
thither  alone. 

Once  more  he  stood  among  ikiv  tomhsr  of  Met  azie«9tors. 

His  emotions  were  deep  and  solemn,  but  less  painful  than  those  he  had 
experienced  on  a  former  occasion.  Remorse  had  ceased  to  goad  him. 
Calmness  had  succeeded  agitatiook  He  could  meditate  with  composure 
upon  death,  and  life  hereafter.  His  earthly  pilgrimage  he  thought  drew 
towardb  an  end,  and  he  might  hope,  ere  long,  to  meet  again  his  dfeparted 
wife. 

Some  time  was  passed  m  snicH'  eont^mplat'roHf,  and  Re*  tUnm^  entered 
the  arched  recess,  and  knelt  before  the  saintly  relics  enshrined  in  tfee  cist 
within  it. 

As  he  concluded  a  prayer^  and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  Breast,  he 
heard  a  slight  sound  behind  him.  A  footstep  !  Yet  how  could  that  be? 
He  had  taken  the  same  precaution  as  on  his  former  visit  to  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  locked  the  door.  No  one  ought  to  be  within  the  church. 
A  chill  came  over  him,  and  he  hesitated  to  lool:  round. 

Why  should  he  fear  ?  The  church  was  not  illumined  by  ^ostfy  moon- 
Beams  now,  but  full  of  garish  light ;  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  marble 
tombs  and  upon  the  gravestones  on  the- floor. 

Were  those  gravestones  yawning  to  g^ve  up  their  dead?'  Did  Bis  eyes 
deceive  him,  or  was  yon  ponderous  slab  closing  slowly  Kke  a  trap-door? 
Dehision  \ — mere  delusion ! 

One  thing  was  palpable  enough — a  fetter,  ft  was  tymg  on  the  ground,, 
close  to  the  monument  of  the  foundfer  of  his  line.  Not  many  minutes 
ago  he  stood  on  that  precise  spot,  ft  must  have  Been  placed  there  since. 
But  how  ? — by  whom? 

Hastening  to  pick  it  up,  he  glanced  ait  the  superscriptioii.    It  was 
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addressed  to  himaeE  He  eouU  ntt  be  Tnjsttlrien  4Ui  to  those  well-kaowa 
ehacactflES.  The  hendsnitii^  ms  iiis  «i£e'«  i  The  ink  Aesh  ^  If  jait 
med.   JMeKcaSil  Heaven  J  if  flaahatthk^  could  he  1 

.His  J^mbs  almost  failed  iuao^  Md  iiis  jeases  Jeemed  fleeing  &em  exoesk 
of^notiAa.   fie  had  iiot4it]3ei||^te  open  the  letter  oa  wluch  bis 
rested. 

At  last  the  effort  was  made,  and  doubt  gaT«  wajio  ioldsit  ^xulfeatioau 
These  were  the  iwords  lie  read  : 

o/* good  cheery  JSr  Waken  The  worst  is  past  Metum  to  the 
QldJ^nft,  Seeh  ihe  Haunted  Room,  ^t  midnight  all  shall  be  revealed^' 
She  iives!  she  lives!"  he  cried.  The  tale  I  heard  of  ker  death 
was  an  invention.  J  shall  behold  her  again — shall  clasp  her  to  my  heart 
once  moee.  Kind  Heaven  support  me ! — or  this  floea  of  detight  wHl 
overwhelm  mo^  and  I  shall  die  before  the  appointed  hour." 

He  leaned  against  the  tomb»  and  strove  to  control  his  tumultuous 


At  iirst,  «ome  mi^vings  would  intrude  upon  his  joy,  but,  by-4md-by^ 
they  wholly  disappeared,  and  his  confidence  in  a  speedy  meeting  with  his 
lost  wife  became  firm. 

He  had  entered  that  little  church  a  sad  man,  with  bis  thoughts  upon 
ihe  grave,  anxious  only  to  rejoin  one  gone  lather  before  him.  He 
quitted  it,  hQ{>efi49  joyful,  cHnging  to  the  woiid,  whidi  he  found  she  still 
tenanted. 

On  arriving  at  the  Old  Inn  at  Dunmow,  he  was  received  by  pretty 
B^ggiy,  the  chambermaid,  who  told  him  her  master  and  mistress  were 
gone  to  Monkbury  Place,  in  consequence  of  what  they  had  Leard  £rom 
Mr.  Boper  of  the  great  x^oicings  occurring  there;  but  she  would 
do  her  beat  to  jnake  him  comfortable  in  their  absaice.  Sir  Walter  was 
surprised  to  find  that  Bqper,  whom  he  fsmcied  he  had  left  at  the  Hall, 
should  .have  been  at  the  Flitch,  and  he  could  not  help  connecting  the 
steward's  hurried  visit  with  the  mysterious  ciseumstance  which  had  just 
taken  jalace  at  the  Pjiory  Church.  No  matter.  If  Roper  gave  him  back 
Ub  wife,  be. should  be  for  ev^  indebted  to  hin^ 

The  ^d  baronet  at  once  procee&d  to  the  Hauirted  Room,  wime  some 
B^reshmeots  weae  ^t  befo^  him  by  P^gy,  who  cared  little  for  ^osts 
m  ihe  'daytime^  and  4Sould  dispense  with  Carroty  Dick's  company* 
However,  she  was  punished  for  her  temeri^.  Something  she  saw,  on 
-yvtl?^  the  room,  at  the  end  of  the  dark  corridor,  made  Iher  set  up  a 
shnek,  and  catused  the  destruction  of  a  plate  she  held  in  her  hand. 

Walter  came  lorth  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  that 
the  ohamhermaid's  terror  had  been  occasioned  by  a  woman  in  tattered 
apparel,  and  of  haggard  looks,  who  was  now  slowly  advancing  towards 
them.  Sir  Walter  recognised  lier  at  once.  It  was  Alice  Aggs — the 
mischief-^naker — ^the  ^use  of  auch  dire  calamity  to  iiimsel^  and  to  his 
wi£s.  He  mationed  the  woman  to  keep  aloc^  but  she  would  not  be 
&BUdden,  and  cBtc^ui:^  on,  threw  berself  at  his  &e^  implorii^  his  £xr- 
giveness.  Eefpgy  fpietended  to  iuirry  away — though  ber  muiositj 
prompted  her  to  remain  within  earshot. 

'^I  dofoqpve  joi^  woman,  ibr  ihe  iojurieB  yon  have  done  am^"  Sir 
Waheraai^s  ^  and  jnagr  Heaven  foi^va  yea  iii^vaseH" 

/'Theajraa  know  jx^  lady  was  innocent"  Alioe  A^gps  rsjriied.  ^1 
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came  to  make  a  clear  breast  of  it,  and  tell  you  so.  I  have  been  a  sinful 
woman,  Sir  Walter,  and  Heaven  has  requited  me  for  my  wickedness. 
Since  die  time  when  all  those  dreadful  things  occurred — and  especially 
rince  my  poor  injured  lady's  death — I  have  not  known  a  day's  happiness. 
Nothing  has  prospered  with  me.  I  should  have  prayed  to  be  released — 
but  I  feared  to  die.  Your  forgiveness  has  made  me  feel  somewhat  easier. 
Oh  I  if  I  could  obtain  hers  !** 

"Do  not  despair  of  that,"  Sir  Walter  rejoined,  touched  by  her  piteous 
accents.    "  Her  heart  was  ever  open  to  compassion." 

"  I  know  it,"  Alice  groaned — "  but  that  heart  is  cold  now.  Not  even 
your  words  can  move  it.  Hear  me,  Sir  Walter.  A  curse  has  been  laid 
upon  my  head  by  dying  lips — and  it  clingy  to  me,  and  will  cling  to  the 
last  Poverty  and  distress  have  come  upon  me,  and  shame.  But  for  a 
scanty  pittance  allowed  me  by  Mr.  Roper,  I  should  have  died  of  want 
long  ago.  All  those  I  have  known  have  cast  me  off — ^all  others  shun 
me.  I  have  no  refuge — not  even  the  grave.  I  am  ever  brooding 
upon  the  past— ever  lamenting  it — and  when  you  entered  my  miserable 
abode  last  night,  I  was  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  all  would  yet 
come  right,  and  that  my  dear  mistress,  whom  I  have  often  seen  in  my 
dreams,  not  with  a  countenance  of  frowns,  but  with  a  benignant  smile 
like  an  angel,  would  forgive  me." 

"  And  so  she  will,"  Sir  Walter  said.  "  Get  up,  Alice,  get  up.  You 
shall  know  the  truth.    Your  mistress  yet  lives." 

"Lives!"  Alice  cried — "lives!  You  would  not  deceive  me,  sir,  I  am 
sure.  Yet  my  heart  almost  refuses  to  credit  such  glad  tidings.  Shall 
I  see  her  again  P" 

"  You  shall.  And  let  that  assurance  content  you  for  the  present,"  Sir 
Walter  rejoined.  Go  below,  and  remain  within  the  house  till  you  are 
summoned.    It  may  be  past  midnight  before  I  send  for  you." 

"  I  will  await  your  pleasure,  sir — if  it  be  till  dawn,"  Alice  replied, 
departing ;  while  Sir  Walter  re-entered  the  room. 

"What  a  wicked  woman  !"  Peggy  mentally  ejaculated,  preceding 
her — "  and  what  a  very  strange  old  gentleman.  Not  summon  her  till 
past  midnight,  indeed  I  I  wonder  wliy.  It's  quite  clear  I  shan't  get 
much  rest  to-night — but  it  don't  matter.  Master  and  missis  won't  be 
home  till  late,  I  dare  say,  from  Monkbury  Place,  and  Carroty  Dick  will 
sit  1^  and  keep  me  company." 

Time  passed  slowly  with  Sir  Walter,  whose  impatience  was  so  great 
that  he  thought  midnight  would  never  arrive.  He  tried  to  read,  but 
could  not  fix  his  attention  upon  the  book  he  opened.  A  hundred 
times  and  more  did  he  refer  to  his  wife's  letter  to  assure  himself  of  its 
reality. 

It  grew  dark,  and  Peggy,  escorted  as  far  as  the  door  by  Carroty 
Dick,  broiight  in  candles.  As  she  threw  fresh  wood  upon  uie  fire,  in>- 
quiring  if  uie  old  gentleman  wanted  anything  more,  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  the  inquisitive  chsumbermaid  stole  a  glance 
round  the  room,  but  she  saw  nothing  to  reward  her  curiosity.  She  could 
not  hear  even  the  rustle  of  a  petticoat. 

"  She's  not  come  yet,  Dick,  Peggy  remarked  to  her  red-polled  lover  on 
her  return;  I  wonder  whether  he  expects  the  ghost  to  come  to  life,  or 
what?    It's  something  very  extraordinary.    I  can  get  nothing  out  of 
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old  Alice.  We  must  wait  till  miduk^ht— and  iheoy  if  he  calls  her,  FU 
follow  her  up-stairs.    Youll  come  with  me." 

Dick  gave  a  very  reluctant  assent^  and  they  moved  off. 

The  wished-for  nour  arrived.    The  clock  struck  twelve  I 

Scarcely  had  the  last  vibrations  ceased,  than  Sir  Walter  heard  a 
slight  noise  in  the  mysterious  closet.  The  tapestry  hanging  before  it 
was  drawn  aside,  and  a  female  figure  stood  before  him. 

It  was  Lady  Fitzwalter. 

Pale — ^very  pale — almost  a  shadow — robed  in  white — and  looking  so 
unearthly,  that  her  husband  for  a  moment  doubted  if  she  could  be  living. 

Another  instant  and  his  doubts  were  dispelled.  She  lived — sh^ 
breathed.  He  had  knelt  to  her — ^had  heard  her  voice  murmuring  for- 
giveness— had  clasped  her  hand,  bathing  it  with  his  tears — had  strained 
her  to  his  heart 

Heaven  grant  he  should  not  go  mad  with  delight !  Extreme  jo^  was 
harder  to  bear  than  extreme  wo.  He  thought  he  had  nerved  himself 
^r  this  moment,  but  all  gave  way  before  the  torrent,  and  he  wept  like  a 
child. 

He  grew  calmer.  He  examined  her  features  through  his  blinded  gaze. 
Still  the  same  to  him,  though  so  fearfully  attenuated.  Still  the  same  to 
him,  though  the  raven  locks  were  blanched,  and  the  dark  eyes  deeply 
sunken  in  their  sockets.  Enough  for  him  she  lived.  His  beloved — -his 
deplored — his  injured  Juga  lived.  He  held  her  in  his  arms.  The 
troubled  dream  was  over,  and  he  had  awakened  to  indescribable  happi- 
ness. He  seemed  to  have  become  younger  by  twenty  years  than  he  had 
been  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  first  delirious  transports  of  the  meeting  over,  he  was  able  to  ask 
for  some  explanation,  and  amidst  frequent  interruptions  on  his  own  part — 
tendernesses,  self-reproaches,  and  new  entreaties  for  forgiveness — ^received 
from  her  the  following  particulars. 

An  antidote  to  the  h,tal  draught  she  had  swallowed  had  been  promptly 
procured  by  Roper,  and  other  restorative  measures  being  adopted,  she  was 
brought  back  to  an  existence,  which  at  that  time  was  hatefid  to  her. 
At  first,  she  was  incensed  against  her  preserver,  but  after  a  time  her 
heart  being  softened  by  the  religious  counsels  of  worthy  Mr.  Leslie,  she 
became  reconciled  to  life.  But  she  desired  it  to  be  given  out  that  she 
was  no  more — and  so  earnest  were  her  entreaties  in  this  respect,  that  her 
wishes  were  complied  with,  and  due  precautions  being  taken,  all  believed 
in  her  decease.  She  lived  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  and  was  visited  by 
no  one  except  Roper  and  the  curate.  Her  little  cottage  adjoined  the 
garden  of  the  old  Hall,  and  communicated  with  it  at  the  back.  Hencey 
she  could  easily  visit  her  former  abode  at  night,  and  constantiy  did  so. 
As  long  as  the  house  remuned  untenanted,  these  nocturnal  visits  were 
littie  observed,  though,  even  then,  reports  arose  that  a  white  figure  had  been 
seen  gliding  along  the  corridor;  but  when  the  place  was  converted  into 
an  inn,  and  she  was  more  than  once  encountered  in  her  walks,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  an  apparition  had  been  seen.  Wbhing  to  encourage 
the  notion,  she  aided  her  spectral  appearance  by  shroud-Hke  attire,  and 
managed  to  render  her  movements  almost  noiseless.  She  had  recourse  to 
other  contrivances  to  give  effect  to  the  character  she  assumed.  Li  this  way 
she  succeeded  in  scaring  all  the  guests  from  one  wing  of  the  house,  and 
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cviUd  mcpaiid  p»y  as;0f  oU,  and  fan  ilie  kng^  imrs^tfthe  Ji^ikt  in 
the  room  which  had  once  heen  Iter  om.  Thu  years  &em  hy^  She  amw 
nothing  of  her  mi  rnhio  had.  been  takm  irom  her  when  a  «hild^-^flr  of 
her  husband.  fioA  betieivied  lier  dead.  How  indeei  she  co&fmvied  to 
liveioa  wai  a  marwe^.  But  At  A»  bottom  of  all  her  gda£  theme  was 
HofB.  ^i^MT  had  alwajs  assured  her  thait,  flcnne  ^daj,  her  innooeBce 
would  be  established,  .aaa  a  reeoncHiatdon  tajfie  plaee  between  her  ajid 
Sir  Walter.    That  day  was  long  in  coming — ^bnt  ait  had  come  at  last. 

Her  JMdtmmal  ndsits  were  not  entiiiely  confined  to  ike  old  iiofse. 
SometiiBes,  ahe  ssfotred  iko  the  little  Pcioiy  Chnneh  to  pray.  She  had 
aooMS  im  the  ^vaults,  iram,  which  thieve  wae  a  aeeret  entrance  to  the 
ioinier  rcf  -tiie  taened  fafarie,  by  means  •«£  a  moittble  gravestone.  Slie 
was  Ame  when  Sir  Walter  entered  the  sacoed  structure  ^n  the  pnei^ious 
night.  She  had  heard  his  self-accusations  and  bitter  regrets — and  bad 
-wSk.  dilBenlty  Trained  firam  declaring  hersdi  Bat  «he  had  not  iiien 
uuMiabtd  Roper,  and  waited  £ar  Ins .  adidce.  J^ot  seeing  the  steward 
that  nigiit,  she  |uiid  her  oustomary  lisit  to  her  old  room — and  it  was 
needless  to  repeat  what  had  then  occurred.  When  she  was  has^y 
apfnsed  lof  Bicker,  (on  the  morrow,  <^  her  husband's  movements,  'dhe 
again  songht  'the  old  Pmery  CSutrch — ^found  Sir  Walter  thero  and 
placed  >theiktter  in  his  way. 

IThen  'oasoe  Waller's  torn.  He  ac<|uainted  her  with  all^ibat 
had  recentiy  happened  to  hiau  He  told  her  of  his  jTeooncihation  with 
tfadff  sen.  Bm  «a|»>es8ed  his  perfect  satisfaction  at  Aluced's  mar- 
liago  anad  apefee  in  j»ptaro[iis  terms  of  their  dai^liter-dn4aw.  JELe 
detailed  the  strange  discoveries  that  had  been  made  at  .MoiAbauy  Place 
^^wlabh,  strange  as  they  were,  were  not  equal  .to  the  lasted  graertest  dis- 
cewy  rreserwsd  for  ioam--Hi^at  of  his  lost  wife.  And  then  he  cecoUected, 
fBGm  Aod  Inat  thnmn  out  by  him,  that  the  Squire  imuit  be  awape  that 
Lady  Fitzwalter  was  still  alive — ^having  no  donbt  heen  made  aecpiainted 
wit&itheseevet  hy  iEUpec 

iQne  icinainnafamee  «cmly  inequiared  esq^lanatioaL  ^  Walter  appreaehed 
it  with  aieagBie  aarae  of  doaad — but  .aU  must  aoow  be  made  clear. 

On  y oar  tdisappearancae  laai  ni^t,"  he  said,  "  when  I  followed  yen 
t»  ithe  mcge  «af  tbd;  closet,  another  phantom— ^  I  then  deemed  it — ^rese 
hafiase  ane.    Was  it  ycS  your  cDntcivanoa?" 
No,"      iseplied,  looking  hanl  at  him. 

'^Ilaen^andead,  it  was  a  sprnit  I  hehdU,"  f^walteir  paraaed.  "It 
staodiiflBne-^HthfiKe  where  I  .point — ha 

Aad  iae  twcaaae  suddeiiSy  £zed  in  ma.  attitude  of  terroc 
What  d»  you  ^sehdidF''  Lady  iFitBcwaLter  tdemanded,  loe^dng  in  .die 
aoae  )£rectian,  drat  peicei^ng  nothing. 

*^  it  m  he— ^t^rfiMnd,"  lie  se^oiaed.  ^  Jffis  a^eot  is  wholly  chaagad. 
I^iMMBStahflWfady/BiiuJa.   Jam  fiagdoned — ^pardoaed.  Mtjaoasf^jof 

And  be  idiDppBd  apon  Mb  loaees,  a^setchuiig  o«t  his  ^mk, 

'^ia  it  gfooie?*'  iAAy  Fitaaialter  asked,  ohsenring  a  <^Mfcn^  ia  his  aoun- 


^<  fivea  8o^^'  die  mpliad.      Pxay  laoth  flnao,  Jagt^ — ^nt^  wth  laa." 
Stm  complied,  sod  itiiay  joiaed  d^etlier?m  drnmat  wfylwiatiiiii, 
Wbaadkef  :arwe  matii  lo^itoMBd  iMarta,  .Mm         wm  mmmovfi 


raoMe  lier  Jad^s  ftqjtmiesflL   It  Mmad  as  if  Ae-wreldBd  wmnn  ^ 
^mmlnitsvmeediiihmyiotmBiXdm  Bat«hi 
fifldinpaaaa. 

Ji. 

AmukATH,  the  TlTRK. 

J^sAfiur  six  BBondis  bad  oJapood,  and  June  iiad  atrbtd  in  aQ  its 
imlfa  and  beaaty^ 

A  deligbtfol  evening.  Bcseatb  one  of  tbe  gieat  ehn-*tieas  in  firast  of 
tbe  ^Md  Lin  -a  laige  and  mesTy  paiiy  were  assembled.  Tbey  were  en- 
jago^  the  refresUng  eaolness  of  we  twibgfat  hour — and  ji  bmrl  o£  captel 
paneb  at  tbeaame  time. 

A  bancb  enciroled  the  enoraDoas  trunk  of  the  old  tee — from  one  of 
the  ariDB  of  which  the  ^Eunous  sign  of  the  Flitch  was  -aiapended-^aad 
thisM-aaeeinniodated  Jonas  and  his  wife ;  bat  ti»  icst  of  tbe  parfy  were 
gathered  round  the  table,  on  which  pipes,  glasaes,  and  a  migbty  pandi- 
boirl  weae  aet  Tbe  company  conasted  for  the  mo^  part  of  the  Jmy  of 
BacheksB  aad  Maidens;  bat  besides  lliese  there  wem  the  BaiMff  of 
Dnnmow  and  twa  of  ihe  bwgessos^  Parson  Bush,  the  S^wre's  i^aplain^ 
aad  WiU  Cnme,  the  Squire's  head  buntemaa.  All  were  guests  of  the 
ho^pkahle  landlonly  who  had  mvited  them  to  a  MiUe  meiary-inaking, 
paspamtory  to  a  veiy  important  ^esA,  in  connexion  with  hinwiel^  whidi 
was  to  come  off  on  ^le  mocrow. 

At  a  smalW  table,  beneath  the  mater -elm-tsee,  the  Dnnmow  miuBtrefe 
wwe  placed — two  fiddles,  a  flute,  and  a  bassoon  arcady  for  song  or 
dance  as  the  compai^  might -veqinse. 

The  ovsning,  we  x^ieat,  was  deli^itfiil— *coa],  eafan,  and  bright. 
T-^adga  with  sweet  aeeats  hm  newHBOwa  meadows  an  .the  banks  of  the 
OhfJiBr  came  *^  jolt  weatem  breeae.  Bwifb  and  swallows  were  skim- 
ming .past,  twittering,  or  ^aibchmg  flies  on  the  plaoidstieam.  Aflsong  ihe 
atill-buffjr  fields  might  be  seen  well-^ffllad  ha^-<«rts  wending  theb  way 
townads  lo%  staaha.  PJo— aat  sounds  ffaaohad  ike  oair — we  warbiw 
df  2the  blankbiid  and  thrush—the  jnany  lai]^;fater  of  the  joeiind  ban£ 
of  haymakers — the  mower  whetting  his  scythe — ^the  cawing  of  looka— 
ike  Jbom  of  the  dor-fly — ^and  the  distant  Jiagfing  of  tky  beUs,  annoimcing 
the  approach  of  the  -Chehnsferd  mggon. 

Yiawed  in  ihat  nosy  twilight,  bow  piotovesque  and  beautiM  fcoked 
die  CM  hm:l   And^ow  well  ;^e  imerry  party  beneath  Ae  great>ek[i- 
taee  harmonised  <wd&  it !  It  was  iihe  vary  hour  on  ii^h43)  am^e  tbaaa. 
And  ae^thoughtatiiawaUflr  who  UMW  slowly  appam^ 
fiad  aaaggon,  before  mentamed. 

Bmb  befiae  this  traaaller  joaabes  Ins  daiuia&m,  let  as  «ee  what  our 
^mtbyiiaat  was  about.  JFull  of  canfidsncean  the  qpeedj  .aeQlisattiwi  of 
hm  IsBig^clMmshed  wi&as,  the  littk  feUow  was  .in  a  ataAe  of  pasitiya 
bealitole.  Jlant  diy,  tha  Eli*f&  would  be  Ms  own.  At  Aoan,  to- 
morrow, his  claim  was  to  be  made  at  the  Oaant  BMEon^af  Little  Bn- 
mow,  amd  tha  ^Lecirion  was  certain  to  be  in  hsiafoar.  *Qaite<Mt8in. 
Oagy  lbs  Tin#  nmrnnr  nm/t  laiiiriMilfimly  iiaarji  miastian  Jiha^  to  be  ynt 
toKm?  iOorild3iatlUkr4e4bejame?  Bad  Aeyaat  Y^ei^  of  mlh 
mmm  to  iMonsbonta  Omi  .aBa«iions?-jng^  ii wif  iinrrtlF  iiiilWB 
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the  Bailiff  of  Dunmow,  and  the  two  hurgesses — ^to  say  noihiDe  of 
Peggy,  Carroty  Dick,  and  the  rest  of  their  household — all  of  whom 
were  prepared  to  depose  on  oath  to  the  excellent  understandinfi^  (as  &r 
as  they  knew)- between  the  landlord  and  his  spouse,  and  to  Uieir  per- 
fect conjugal  felicity.  It  was  true  that  Alured  Fitzwalter  and  his  wife 
were  cancudates  for  the  prize.  But  what  of  that  ?  Jonas  Nettlebed  and 
Nelly  stood  first  on  the  Register,  and  if  they  were  successful  (as  they 
were  sure  to  he),  Alured  and  Rose  must  wait  for  another  twelvemonth— 
the  gift  having  been  discovered,  on  careful  examination  of  the  Charter 
by  Mr.  Roper,  to  be  limited  to  one  couple  during  the  year. 

One  person  only  had  Jonas  dreaded.  Luckily,  that  detested  individual 
was  away,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  appear  against  him  as  a  witness. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  impudent  rascal  since  the  great  rejoicings 
at  Monkbury  Place,  on  the  day  after  which  he  had  disappeared — ^various 
reasons  being  assigned  for  his  sudden  departure,  but  none  particularly 
to  his  credit.  No,  no.  Captain  Juddock  was  not  likely  to  trouble  him. 
He  was  quite  easy  on  that  score. 

Taking  this  cheerftil  view  of  things,  Jonas  surrendered  himself  to  full 
enjoyment  of  the  moment;  and  was  laughing,  jesting,  and  fiUing  the 
glasses  of  his  friends,  when  the  Chelmsford  waggon  came  up. 

Nelly  had  just  remarked  that  she  always  associated  the  jingling  of  its 
bells  with  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Plot — Sir  Walter  she  meant — and  she  won- 
dered whether  anybody,  as  singular  as  that  eccentric  old  gentleman^ 
was  coming  now.  Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth,  when  Ben 
the  Waggoner  announced  that  he  had  a  guest  for  the  Flitch. 

And  a  rum  un  he  be,"  Ben  said,  grinning  irom  ear  to  ear.  Fro' 
foreign  parts  I  reckon.    He  ben't  dresseid  like  a  Christian." 

A  stranger  &om  foreign  parts !  Nelly's  curiosity  was  instantly  ex- 
cited. So  was  Jonas's — but  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  (he  knew  not  exactly 
wherefore)  stole  over  him.  He  disliked  strangers — especially  from  foreign 
parts — ^though  their  visits  to  the  Flitch  were  few  and  far  between.  How- 
ever, Carroty  Dick  and  Peggy  were  called  forth ;  and  presently  from  the 
back  of  the  waggon  emerged  a  most  extraordinar}'  personage,  whose  like 
had  never  before  been  seen  at  Dunmow.  His  appearance  fully  justified 
Ben's  description. 

Everybody  rose  from  their  seats  to  g^aze  at  him.  Nelly  was  struck 
with  admiration ;  and  Jonas  looked  quite  dumb-founded. 

A  Turk  of  gigantic  proportions — ^yes,  a  Turk.  How  he  came  to  be 
in  the  Chelmsford  waggon  Nelly  could  not  conceive — but  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fiict.  A  Turk  he  was,  if  ever  there  was  one,  as  was 
shown  by  his  loose  white  trousers,  his  embroidered  sandals,  the  siash 
round  his  wust  in  which  a  silver-sheathed  ataghan  was  stuck,  the  short 
crimson  jacket  edged  with  gold,  the  curled  scimetar  at  his  side,  and  the 
enormous,  many-folded  turban  on  his  head,  with  the  crescent  in  front  of 
it.  A  Turk  beyond  all  question,  and  a  prodigiously  handsome  Turk  too^ 
Nelly  thought,  with  his  long,  shining  black  beard,  and  his  flashing  black 
eyes,  full  of  Oriental  roguery. 

Carroty  Dick  ventured  to  inquire  for  the  Turkish  gentleman's  lug" 
gaffe.  A  large,  shabby-looking  portmanteau  was  brought  out^  together 
witii  a  long  cherry-stick  pipe,  and  a  pouch  filled  with  tobacco.  The 
portmanteau  was  carried  off  by  Dick,  but  the  pipe  and  the  pouch  were 
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deKvcnned  by  Peggy  to  tJie  Turk,  who  received  tJiem  from  her  haodg  with 
something  so  tike  a  wink,  that  it  called  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  the  in* 
gennons  chambermaid. 

Does  the  Turkish  gentleman  speak  English?^  Jonas  inquired  of  the 
waggoner. 

^^Ay,  ay,  sir,''  Ben  replied,  still  grinning.  <*He  can  make  hissel 
pnitty  well  understood." 

Then  111  address  him,"  Jonas  said.  And  making  a  very  low  bow  to 
the  stranger,  he  respectfully  berced  to  know  his  pleasure. 

"  Salam  aleikoum!"  the  lurk  said,  returning  the  salutation  in 
truly  Eastern  style.  Aleikoum  salam !  My  pleasure,  worthy  host,  is 
to  rest  for  the  night  within  your  caravanserai.  Let  the  man  who  hath 
brought  me  hither  be  paid." 

**The  waggoner,"  Nelly  interposed,  courtseying — "oh  yes,  sir. 
How  much,  sir?" 

«  Give  the  dog  a  sequin,"  the  Turk  said.  "  Ah !  by  Allah !  I  forget 
The  fair  Frank  knows  not  the  coin.  Give  him  a  piece  of  silver.  Thy 
father  shall  be  repaid." 

"  My  father !"  Nelly  exclaimed.  "  If  you  mean  Jonas,  sir, — he's  my 
husband." 

Bismillah !— can  it  be?"  the  Turk  cried.  "The  aged  infidel  is  un- 
worthy of  such  a  treasure.  You  deserve  a  place  in  the  Sultan's  sen^lio 
—by  ^  beard  of  the  Prophet,  you  ought  to  be  a  Sultana !" 

*^  By  the  marry-maskins !  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  Jonas  thought ; 
I  cannot  permit  him  to  call  me  an  aged  inndel,  or  to  tell  my  wife  she 
ou^t  to  be  a  Sultana."  The  landlord's  misgivings  were  almost  con- 
firmed, his  perceptions  being  quickened  by  jealou^. 

*^  Allow  me  to  ask  your  name,  and  title,  sir  p"  he  added. 

"  You  ma^  call  me  Amurath,"  the  Turk  replied.  "  I  am  Ex-Aga  of 
the  Janissanes,  and  recently  of  the  Court  of  hb  Sublime  Majesty  the 
Saltan  Mahomet  the  Fifth.'^ 

"Oh,  gradous!  did  you  hear  that,  Jonas?  Amurath,  £x-Aga  of  the 
Janny — Janny — ^what-d'-ye-call-ums.    What  a  g^nd  title !" 

"  Too  grand  by  half.  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  by  it,"  Jonas  replied* 
"  Fve  found  him  out  Why,  you  siDy  thing,  don't  you  perceive  it's 
Captain  Juddock  ?" 

"  Well,  I  declare  you're  right,  now  I  look  at  him  again,"  Nelly  said. 
*^  But  the  Turkish  dress  andtne  beard  deceived  me." 

"  Fm  not  to  be  so  easily  taken  in,"  Jonas  rejoined.  "  What  the  devil 
can  have  broueht  him  bads,  I  wonder?"  he  added  to  himself. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho! — so  you  recognise  me,  eh?  my  worthy  host,"  the 
giant  roared.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  discover  myself  to  you,  or  your  pretty 
wife,  till  I  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  your  joint  expense.  But  by 
Allah!  I  swear  I  nave  told  you  the  fact.  1  am  no  longer  Juddock — ^but 
Amurath.    1  am  a  Mussulman — one  of  the  faithful." 

"  Then  you  really  are  a  Turk?"  Nelly  exdiumed. 

"Really  and  truly,  my  dear  Mrs.  N.,"  the  giant  replied.  "I  had 
some  slight  scruples  at  first ;  but  they  were  overcome,  because  consider- 
able advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  a  change  of  creed.  Amongst 
these  was  the  privilege  of  marrying  six  wives." 

^  Six  wives !"  NelTjr  ejaculated.  "  How  shocking !  But  surely,  you 
never  availed  yourself  of  that  wicked  privilege  ?" 
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^^Didn't  1^  thoagii.  I  iefib  ms.  iaw&l  speuses  J»hkdm%  to^tbor  widi 
a  dozen  GeorgiaD,  Nubian,  and  Ckeft8siaQjskaye%  ioempQaing  my  hajsaeaoa^ 
m  my  hasty  flight  from  Constantinople." 

^'OhJ  the  base  jrenegade  Jonas  muttered.  '^W^uM  tbftbiusinTes 
had  followed  him  !  They  might  have  kept  him  quiet." 
But  do  tell  m  what  iocSk,  you  ith^i'"  NeUy  said. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  £11  my  pipe,  my  dear  Mrs.  axkd  tlna  I  will," 
the  giant  replied,  haiiiding  her  the  tobaooo-^Ottch,  and  ^queeo^  her 
fingers  at  the  san^  time.  ^'Coism  juad  ait  beside  mie,"  Jie  addad» 
tldong  up  a  position  on  the  circular  bench,  veith  iiis  iegs  ovossed 
under  him,  and  inhaling  a  few  whifiOs  ixom.  liie  pipe.  siearar 
to  me,  J[  pray  of  you.  A  Turk  is  always  reapectfuL  To  bi^ia.  After 
that  agreeable  and  eventful  night  at  Monkbury  Place,  when  I  had  laat 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  repaired  i^xt  day  to  Harwich,  and  findings 
my  friend  Captain  Culverin  of  the  Hurhthrumbo  about  to  .fiail  for 
CoDstatftinople,  I  ^embarked  with  him,  and  duly  arrived  at  the  Turkish 
cafutal.  War,  as  you  know,  had  juk  broken  out  between  the  Sultaot 
and  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  Empress  of  Russia.  Detesting  ilse  latter 
aggressive  and  barbarous  powei;,  and  empathising  with  the  respaotable 
Ottoman,  I  entered  the  service  of  Mahomet  the  Fifth,  and  fougf^  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cieseent  against  the  Russians.  Need  I  say  I  served 
vaith  distinction?  The  Czarina,  in  her  thinned  hordes^  has  reasca  to 
remember  me.  Returning  to  Constantinople,  after  a  brief  haalk  hnHiant 
campaign,  I  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  the  Sultan,  and 
speedily  rose  to  high  dignities.  From  a  Bey  I  became  a  Pasha,  and 
his  Si^iae  Highness  offered  to  make  me  Aga  of  the  Janissaries.  Rut 
to  this  end,  it  was  needful  I  should  emb^oe  the  Mahometan  faitL  I 
had  objections, — but  .ihey  were  overcome,  and  I  was  appointed  leader 
<i£  the  Suhan's  body-guard.  A  beautiful  viUa  was  bestowed  upon  jne  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rofi|>horas,  where  I  enjoyed  the  sociefy  of  my  ok  wiveSp 
and  my  numerous  lovely  slaves — and  there  I  m^t  be  Jtill — Jbut  for  an 
wdooked-fDr  and  m^ortunate  event." 

"  What  was  it?"  J^elly  inquired. 

^ust  take  a  &w  whifi^  before  I  can  proceed,"  Amiu?athj«^lied. 
must  out  this  part  of  my  story  as  ^hort  as  I  can.  It  affects  me  toe 
deeply.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  Sultan's  chief  favourite,  Rudeer ,  c9jA  e|rea 
df  a^eotian  upon  .me.  Her  charms  proving  irresistible,  a  meeting  took 
place  between  us.  Had  it  ended  ther^  all  had  been  welL  But^no— (we 
me/t  i^ain — and  by  l^eadiery  were  surprised,  little  asercy  was  ^own 
us — or  rather  little  mercy  was  shown  poor  Budoor.  She  «le^s  .beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Bosphorus — 1  escaped  the  bow^;rii^  by  flight" 

^^M  I  had  been  the  Sultan,  yoa  shouldn't  have  escaped  nMi,'' Jonas 
and.  I'd  Juve  given  y(m  the  aaok,  as  wdi  *as  Budoer.  Poor  thiqg^ 
'i:jpiqJkern  And  ao  you  came  back  with  yiMir-fiaead^  Captain  Cubrada^ 
I  suppose  ?" 

You've  hit  it  exactly.  I4id,"  the  g^aat  answered.  I  got  on  %oard 
Urn  Surloikrmmbo  jmb  as  the  captain  was  wei^ng  '^Mshm^  and  ^aiker  a 
qwek  passage  te  Englaad  was  ^  ashore  lost  aightat  SaiithDait  wibemm 
I  iowd  iny  way  to  Chelm8ford--Md  Imk«  I  .an.'' 

Whatever  credit  the  party  jjmmd  the  table  might  attach  to  the  ^afitll 
akary,  it  iHrvad  to  amnM  them  aery  mud^  aad^on  kiiflMiiSaHOi^  Amon 
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Armfe  ipralt  (doers'  lrag)tt6R 

Amurath  now  called  for  a  bottle  of  cider,  and,  while  the  owtnimm 
herap  oonglrod  wxift  Ij  Tbm  Tapster,  he  yohmXmiei.  s  soag-  in  nten 
iir  weoMi^liffient  paid  Ism — ada^iag'IuRwdf  dneif  to  Tnni 

I. 

CsAer  cmd  of  Demisftire — 

Let  the  btodcheacte  lavg^  wlio  win. 
Quick,  mine  host,  the  flagon  fill 
Wi^  the  adttnrablie  juice, 
Which  the  a^le-yato  prodvee. 
Better' 'tis,  I  will  matntaia, 
Than  the  stuff  jou  e^t  champagm. 
Thirst  I  feet   and  vxy  desire 
Is  the  driidc  of  DeiFOHshire. 

n.. 

€!td<er  fine  f  thou  hast  the  merit, 
"With  Ay  Kghtness  and  thy  spmt, 
Not  to  mystify  the  bram  I 
Ton  may  fiU^  and*  fill  ag^. 
Qaaff  as  much  as*  you  requoe 
Of  tile  drink  of  Deyonshire. 

m. 

"Tik  the  property  of  cider — 
Ne'er  to  make  a  breads  the  wider. 
With  your  friend  you  would  not  quarrel' 
Were  you  to  consume  a  barreL 
Hfe  hiefcering  and  fooling 
]>wen  not  in  this  liquor  cocking; 
Generous  thoughts  alone  inspire 
Draughts  of  dulcet  Devonshn?e» 

w, 

CMersparlding,  (nderplacid,^ 
Fsdise  it  is  tot  call  it  acidi 
To  the  light  you  hold  the  cup, 
fibw  ^9  atoms  lM%ht  leap  up ! 
Sow  tho-iquid  foams  and  bobble^ 
Reac^  to  dtspeii  your  troubles ! 
How  its  fragrame^  imite»! 
BcNrito  flavour  me  deltdits^. 

the  hp  and  Avoat  it  rates  I 
Pour  it  down !  you'll  never  tire 
Of  delicious  Devonshire ! 
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Just  as  the  song  was  coDcluded,  Tom  Tapster  i4>peared,  and  the  cider 
being  poured  out,  the  foaming  pot  was  emptied  hy  the  giant  at 
draught  ^  • 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Tapster  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  his  master : 
Ben  the  Waggfoner  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,  sir,  before  he 
goes — about  the  Turkish  gentleman,  I  belieTe,  sir.'' 

^  Oh  indeed Jonas  exclaimed.  111  come  to  him  directly.  Give  him 
a  jug  of  ale,  Tom,  and  bid  him  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  make 
himself  comfortable.  I  wonder  what  he  has  got  to  tell  me,"  he  mused,  as 
the  drawer  departed. 

Though  dehvered  in  an  under  tone,  this  communication  did  not  escape 
the  ears  of  Parson  Bush,  between  whom  and  the  £x-Aga  some  sort  of 
miderstanchng  seemed  to  subsist,  to  judge  from  the  glances  they  now  and 
then  exchanged. 

^<  And  now,  my  worthy  host,  that  I  have  acqudnted  yon  with  my 
adventures,  it  is  but  ffur  you  should  let  me  know  what  has  be&llen  you 
during  my  absence,"  Amurath  said.  "  I  presume  I  may  congratulate 
you  upon  having  obtained  the  object  of  your  desires.  The  Flitch  has 
long  since  been  won — and  eaten — not  a  rasher  left-^h  ?" 

*^  Not  exactly  won,  captain,"  Jonas  stammered  out. 

"Not  won! — ^Then  your  claim  was  refused  by  the  Court  Baron — 
ha !  ha !— By  Allah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so." 

"  Not  so  fast,  captain.  No  Court  Baron  has  been  held  since  you  were 
here.  The  Court  sits  to-morrow,  and  then  my  claim  will  be  allowed. 
Is  not  that  your  opinion,  my  good  friends  T  Jonas  said,  appealing  to  his 
guests.    "  Don't  you  think  the  decision  will  be  in  my  favour?*' 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  several  voices  cried.    "  You're  sure  of  the  prize." 

"  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  I  am,"  Jonas  remarked.  "  But  the  captain 
looks  incredulous." 

"  Ci^tain  not  me,"  the  Ex-Aga  cried.  ^<  I'm  a  captain  of  captains. 
Bismillah !  I  rank  with  the  Commander-General  of  the  Forces.  Now 
listen  to  me,  Jonas.  You're  confident  of  winning.  Good.  I'll  take  ten 
to  one  you  don't." 

"  I  won't  bet,"  Jonas  replied.  "  Nor  can  I  advise  any  one  else  to  bet 
with  you,  because  I  question  your  capability  of  payment.  All  your  money 
is  in  the  Turkish  loan,  and  tlmt  doesn't  stand  well  in  the  market  just  now 
— ^ha !  ha !  Besides,  there's  an  old  standing  bet  between  us — 10,000/. 
to  fifty — that  must  be  settled  first." 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet!  so  there  is,"  the  £x-Aga  cried.  I 
now  recollect  the  wager  perfectly.  Other  matters  had  put  it  out  of  my 
head.  You  were  to  pay  me  a  guinea  a  week  till  the  claim  was  made. 
Let  me  see, — ^that's  twenty-five  weeks.  Ill  trouble  you  for  twenty-five 
guineas,  Mr.  Jonas." 

We'll  talk  about  that  to-morrow,"  the  landlord  replied,  rather  un- 
easily, on  my  return  from  the  Comrt  Baron.  Fill  your  glasses, 
gentiemen — ^bumpers  I  beg  of  you.  Ladies,  permit  me  to  assist  voiu 
Don't  stint  it.  More  punch  can  be  brewed  when  this  is  done.  Lend  me 
your  ears,  and  Til  rive  you  a  song  which  I  composed,  when  Nelly  and 
I  had  completed  ue  term  of  probation  required  by  our  Custom  of 
Dnnmow.'^ 
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^  l^tat  antt  a  Bag. 
I. 

A  Tear  and  a  Day  is  tJie  period  named. 

When,  according  to  Custom,  the  Fijtch  maj  be  dttmed ;~ 

Provided  the  parties  can  swear,  and  can  prove^ 

Thej  have  lived  llie  whole  time  in  true  conjngpal  love. 

n. 

Tis  a  very  old  Custom  of  ours  at  Dunmow,-^ 

Fitzwalter  established  it  ages  ago. 

It's  antiquity,  sure,  can  be  doubted  by  no  man, 

l^nce  'tis  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  trusty  Piers  Plowman. 

III. 

That  it  is  a  good  Custom,  as  well  as  an  old, — 
Our  Custom  of  Dunmow — ^you  needn't  be  told — 
A  prize  matrimonial— daim  it  we  may — 
NeQ  and  I  have  been  married  a  Year  and  a  Day. 

IV. 

With  all  the  conditions  we've  duly  complied — 
And  our  love  and  fidelity  well  have  been  tried : 
Elneeling  down  at  the  Qiurch-door,  we  dare  to  confess 
That  not,  e'en  in  thought,  did  we  ever  transgress. 

V. 

No  woman,  save  Nell,  has  attractions  for  me ; 
And  as  I  feel,  I  needn't  assure  you,  feels  she : 
No  man  in  the  worid,  be  he  ever  so  big. 
Can  say  N^y^cares  for  his  nonsense  a  fig. 

VI. 

Pm  a  pattern  to  husbands,  as  she  is  to  wives — 
We  t^M^  all  transgressors  to  alter  their  lives. 
We  show  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  true, 
Than  each  other  neglect,  as  some  married  folks  do. 

vn. 

In  short,  we're  as  happy  as  couple  can  be, — 
No  long  curtain  lectures  sweet  Nell  reads  to  me ; 
By  no  silly  squabbles  we're  ever  put  out, 
Nor  do  I  ever  scold,  nor  does  she  ever  pout. 

vni. 

As  to  wishing  that  we  were  unmarried  again,— 
A  notion  so  stupid  ne'er  enter'd  our  brain : — 
Far  rather, — we  give  you  our  honour,-"— we  would 
Be  married  twice  over  again,  iS.  we  could ! 

IX. 

Three  times  did  I  marry  the  Flitch  to  obtain — 
Three  times  unsuccessful — ^the  fourth  time  I  gain  : 
Blest  with  Ndly,  sweet  Nelly,  they  can't  say  me  nay,— 
We've  not  had  a  wrong  word  for  a  Year  and  a  Day! 
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Well  sung,  Jonas — excellant  wellT'  tha  Ez-Aga  cried,  approvingly. 
"  I  caught  your  playful  allusion  to  me,  you  rogue—*  The  man  be  he  ever 
so  big' — ha !  ha !  Very  fair — ^very  fiair !  You'll  hear  what  the  big  man 
has  to  say,  if  he  should  be' called  a&  a^witntsfttorraoxrow;." 

**He  Jii&m^  must  be  called^"  Jonas,  mmttesed  in.  &  aomfase  tone. 
Would  he  were  at  the  bottosL  of  tha  Blaok  Sfla^l" 

**My  pipe*&Qn1^/'  tha  Ex-Agaoxiad..  '^My  daac  Msk  N.^  you  shall 
have  the  office  of  my  favourite  Circassian  slave — fiU,  and  light  mr  me." 

"  By  the  many-maskins !  she  shafl  do  nothing  of  the  kind»^"  Jonas 
cried. 

"  Of  course  not  without  your  permSwion,  Sas^/^  JTeHy  saH.    "  But 
you  wouldn't  like  me  to  appear  ungracious.'" 
"  Of  course  he  wouldn't,*  ^«  Ex-Aga  said. 

"  Oh  very  well — very  well — just  aa  you  please,  my  dear,"  the  landlord 
said,  swallowing  his  difi^asure. 

So  the  pipe  wa&  si-filled  by  Nelly,,  mi  tha  matdb  i^^iad  to  it  by 
her. 

Now  place  tba  ambes  mouthpieea  to  your  1j^%"  iite  Ex-Aga  said  to 
Nelly,  "  and  draw  a  few  whiffs.    My  fair  Circassian  always  did  so." 

Nelly  was  about  to  comply,  but  Jonas  snatched  the  pipe  from  her. 

"  Wnatever  your  fanr  Circassran  may  have  dbne,  sir,**  he  cried  to 
Amurath,  "  and  I  dare  say  she  did  a  great  many  things  she  ought  not 
to  have  done,  my  Nelly  shall  never  follbw  her  pernicious  exam|&.  She 
shall  never  smoke.    Tm  sure  youH  say  Fm  right,  ducky?'* 

"  Quite  right — as  you  always  are^  ducky,"  she  replied,  not  looking 
over-pleased,  though.^ 

"  1  knew  you'd  say  so.  You  see^  my  friends^  what  a  treasure  I've  got. 
She  yields  in  an  instant.  No^  exertion  of  authority  la  required.  The 
simple  expression  of  a  wiA  on  my  part  is^  soffiaiant  for  he£»" 

"  Landlord,  I'll  try  a  glass  of  your  punch,"  Amurath  said — "  and  at 
the  same  time  I'll  thank  ^ou  to  return  my  pipe." 

"I  thought  you  prefierred  cider,'*  Jonas  remarked,  as  he  complied 
with  the  Ex-Aga's  request. 

"  Bjr  the  beard  of  tha  Prophet !  I  like  all  liquors,"  the  other  returned, 
smacking  his  Eps  over  the  punch.  In  Turkey  I  used  to  drink 
Sherbet,  Boza,  and  arrack — and  in.  Russia,  Bostandschi  Oglu,  and 
KissWschtxhy." 

Dear  me !  ^dbat  a.  niae  dzink  tibat  mnsb  bod"  Nelly  exclaimed. 
"  Kissylipsy — did  you  call  it?" 

Kisslyschtxhy,"  tha  Ex-Agai  r^atttad^  It  is  ddicious^  especially 
when  drunk  with  a  pretty  Muscovite  maiden.  Shall  I  warble  you  the 
tender  strain  which  I  sang  to  the  beautiful  but  hapless.  Budoor,.  as  she 
accompanied  me  on  her  Mtac  ?"' 

Nelly  seemed  disposed  to  say  "yes;'*'but  gl'ancmg  at  Jonas,  and  read- 
ing a  decided  negative  in  his  looks,  she  was  obliged  to  decline  the  offer. 

"  Give  us  a  Bacchanalijan  ditty,""  Jonas  cried.  "  That's  more  in  your 
way  than  a  love-song." 

"  Well — ^anything  to-  oblige  you,"  Amurath  replied.^  ^  I'll  gure  you  a 
snatch,  writteni  by^  wsay  of  epLbajph^  upon  old.  Tempoanee  Closefist, 
the  miser  and  water-didi^m^  Ms  &ba  will  nev^  bee  yours  Fm  sure, 
Mr.  Jonas — ^nar  miaa.    Mb&b  xeady^  muadna&" 
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Wbt  oIDi  UmattX'ldxixAtx^s  <!Ertabt. 
I, 

A  stingy  curmudgeon  lies  under  this  stone, 
Who  ne'er  had  the  heart  to  get  mellow  ; — 

A  base  water-drinker ! — I'm  glad  he  is  gone, 
We're  well  rid  of  the  frowsy  old  fellow. 

u. 

You  see  how  the  nettles  environ  his  grave ! 

Weeds  onlpr  could  spring  from  hb  body. 
While  his  heirs  spend  the  money  he  fasted  to  save, 

In  wine  and  in  women — the  noddy! 

Politeness  detiuned  Jonas  during  this  song,  but  at  its  dose  he  would 
liave  made  off  to  Ben  the  Waggoner,  if  the  Ex-Aga  had  not  laid  his 
heavy  hand  upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  sit  down. 

I  want  to  hear  something  about  my  friends,*'  the  giant  said. 
How  are  the  Fitzwalters  ? — the  young  couple — Frank  WcKnibine  and 
Bose,  as  we  used  to  call  them.    How  are  they  going  on,  eh  ?" 
Remarkably  well,  I  believe,"  Jonas  replied. 
"  They  are  living  with  the  Squire  at  Monkbury  Place  for  the  present," 
Nelly  added,     and  will  remain  there  till  Clavering  Castle  is  finished. 
Sir  Walter  has  bought  it  for  them,  and  is  fitting  it  up  magnificently." 

Is  Sir  Walter  at  Monkbury  Place  ?"  Amurath  inquired,  glancmg  at 
Parson  Bush. 

He  has  been  there  for  the  last  five  months,"  the  reverend  gentleman 
answered — and  Lady  Fitzwalter  too — so  much  improved  you'd  scarcely 
know  him — and  the  old  lady  has  got  back  some  of  her  good  looks.  A 
fine  woman  still,  in  spite  of  all  she  has  gone  through.  Old  Mrs.  Leslie 
has  likewise  come  to  live  with  the  Squire — and  is  as  happy  as  need  be 
mth  her  grandchildren.  Her  daughter,  you  may  remember,  was  pri- 
vately married  to  the  Squire.  As  to  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Fitzwalter, 
ihey  quite  dote  upon  the  young  couple,— Mr.  Alured  ana  his  wife,  I 
mean, — and  are  always  with  them.  Of  course,  they're  to  live  at  Clavering 
Castle  when  the  place  is  ready  for  them ;  but  meanwhile  they  seem  quite 
content  at  Monkbury." 

"  No  wonder,"  Amurath  replied.  "  Quarters  no  one  would  object 
to.  I  thought  young  Fitzwalter  and  his  wife  were  candidates  for  the 
Flitch?" 

"  So  they  are,"  Parson  Bush  replied.  But  Jonas  and  Nelly  stand  first 
on  the  list,  and  the  prize  can  only  be  bestowed  once  in  the  year.  Mr. 
Roper  has  carefully  examined  the  Charter,  and  finds  this  is  an  express 
condition." 

So  you  see  they'll  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow  twelvemonth,  Mr. 
Amurath,"  Jonas  observed. 

"  You  think  so  ?"  the  giant  replied. 
Pray,  is  there  any  such  Custom  as  ours  of  Dunmow  in  the  East  ?** 
Nelly  asked.    "  Do  Turks  ever  claim  the  Flitch  ?" 

^'  We  good  Mussulmans  abominate  the  unclean  animal,"  Amurath  said; 
"  and  consequently  bacon  is  interdicted.    As  to  a  prize  for  constancy, 
ihat  would  be  scarcely  possible  where  polygamy  prevails." 
May — xoL,  CI.  NO.  cccci.  c 
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All  Turks,  I  suppose^  wear  lyeards  like  yours?*'  Nelly  said,  inno« 
cently. 

^<  All — ^without  exception,"  the  £x-A|^  replied.  <^  I  should  be  glad  to 
introduce  the  fashion  in  England.  A  beard  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment to  Jonas." 

Perhaps  it  would,'*  she  said.      But  he  looks  very  nice  as  he  is." 

"  Mark  that,  Mr.  Amurath  ?"  the  little  landlord  cried,  delighted. 

«  Never  mind  her  flummery,  Jonas,  but  make  a  movement  in  favour 
of  the  beard.  Attend  to  me."  Axul  ihe  giant  once  more  broke  into 
song. 

IS^z  SSallad  of  tj^t  tStattr. 
I. 

In  masculine  beauty,  or  else  I  am  wrong, 
Perfection  consists  m  a  beard  that  is  long ; 
By  man  it  is  cherished,  by  woman  revered,-— 
Hence  eveiy  good  fellow  is  known  by  his  beaid. 

n. 

Barbarossa,  and  Iffladcbeard,  and  Bluebeard  we  know. 
Let  the  hair  on  their  chins  most  abundantly  grow ; 
So  did  Francis  the  First,  and  our  Harry  the  blu£F, 
And  the  great  Bajaset  had  beard  more  than  enough. 

ra. 

Now  the  faces  of  these  bearded  worthies  compare 
With  the  faces  of  others  divested  of  hair ; 
And  you'll  very  soon  see — if  you've  got  any  eyes— 
On  which  side  the  superiority  lies. 

rr. 

Then  take  to  the  Beard,  and  have  done  with  tberaior! 
Don't  disfigure  younelf  aw  kMiger,  I  j^y,  air! 
Wear  a  Bc^.    Yott  wi!l  find  it  becoming  and  pkmanl, 
And  your  wife  will  admire  you  much  more  dian  at  prcaant. 

v. 

Of  cuts  we've  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Dutch, 

The  old  and  the  new,  and  die  common  o'ermuch ; 

You  may  have  your  beard  trimm'd  any  way  that  you  pleme^ 

Curied,  twisted,  or  stuck  out  like  chevaax"de-£ase. 

VI. 

You  may  wear,  if  you  choose,  a  beard  pick-a-devant, 
A  beard  like  a  hammer,  or  jag^'d  like  a  saw, — 
A  beard  call'd  '^cathedral,"  and  shaped  like  a  tile, 
Which  the  widow  in  Hudibras  served  to  beguile. 

vn. 

A  beard  like  a  dagger — ^nay,  don't  be  afraid, — 
A  beard  l^e  a  bodkin,  a  b^urd  like  a  spa^ ; 
A  beard  like  a  sugar-loaf,  beard  like  a  fork, 
A  beard  like  a  Hebrew,  a  beard  like  a  Turk. 
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Tin. 

Any  one  of  these  beards  may  be  yours  if  you  list-~ 
According  to  fancy  you  trim  it  or  twist. 
As  to  colooTi  tiiat  Blotters,  I  ween^  not  a  |iiD— 
But  a  bvdiy  Uaek  beard  s  Ae  suMst  to  win. 

IX. 

fio^tdoe  to  i^e  Beaio),  and  abaadon  the  rtzor  I 
Have  done  with  ail  soepng  and  living,  I  wr,  mx ! 
By  a  scrub  of  a  barber  be  never  more  sheared,  sb ; 
Bat  aiom  dbeek  and  cUn  with  a  haadseimelong  beard,  «r ! 

Eirerybedy  knghed  very  heartily  at  this  s<mg,  and  Jonas  mmcHy  the 
rest.  But  his  glee  was  checked,  as  he  bethou^t  him  of  Ben  the  Wiag- 
gfmer,  "mho  i^peamd  to  be  on  the  move.  He  started  up  to  fly  to  him, 
hdt,  was  again  ^med  down  by  the  giant. 

*'Bkt  still,  landlord,  sit  still,  tUl  you  have  ai»wered  one  other  quettioa. 
How  goes  on  my  firiead  Sir  G.  de  M.  ?** 

H  you  mean  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfi^et  by  time  initiais,  Mr.  AmuraA, 
I  beg  to  say  he  is  going  on  extremely  well.  Quite  a  reformed  cluuaeter 
—no  longer  drinks — ^no  longer  g^mes — no  longer  rakes — bat  keeps  good 
company — and  has  entirely  abandoned  his  worthless  asaociates." 

''Ho!  ho!  hof' Amnrvtblaii^ed.      Is  he  mamed  ?" 
No,  w,  he  is  not  married,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  very  meedily 
will  be  so.    The  consummation  of  his  wishes  depends  upon  die  reausation 
of  aune.^ 

*'  Landlord,  you  speak  in  riddles." 
My  hucSwod  means,  that  Miss  Monkbury,  to  wh(m  Sir  Gilbert  has 
been  paying  his  addresses,  and  with  whom  hie  is  understood  to  be  pas- 
nofiatdiy  in  love,''  Nelly  said,  ''  has  declwed  she  will  never  marry  any 
man  till  the  flitch  has  been  won.  So  to-morrow  tlie  young  buxmet  may 
possibly  gain  her  eons^t,  if  we  are  suoeessM." 

**  &tie  has  three  odier  suitors  who  are  likewise  awaitnig  tiie  iflsae  oi  tiie 
daim,"  Parson  Bu^  remarked  widi  a  laugh. 

''Grub,  Chip,  and  Clot — I  remember  them,*  Ammrath  replied. 
^  Anotfier  glass  of  pnndi,  and  another  eong,  laadk»d.^' 

"Bless  us!  the  bowFs  empty — I  didnH  observe  it.  M<M?e  shall  be 
brewed  directly,"  Jonas  cried,  breakiag  from  the  giant's  grasp,  and  has- 
tening to  the  waggoner,  who  was  just  about  to  start. 

^  Wdl,  Ben,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  about  him  ?"  he  adced. 

^  Look  at  dds,  mester,"  Ben  replied,  puttmg  a  playbill,  adorned  wiiii 
a  laigo  woodcut,  into  his  hands. 

"  Yes — ^yes — I  see, — but  what  has  this  got  to  do  wWi  him 

*'  A  vast  deal,"  Ben  repHed.  "  You  see  the  picter  a-top— the  Turk- 
ish giant.    Read  the  bUl— read  it  aloud.'' 

I  vriU— I  wiU,"  Jonas  replied.  "  SHEEPSHANKS  axd  S WINEY'S 
BOOTH — NsASTHB  Bridge,  Cheusopokd.  Extoaordinait  ahd 
UifPRBCEiwwTED  ATTRACTION— THE  PALL  OF  BAJAZET.  The 
PAST  OF  Ba/azet  by  Amurath,  the  celebrated  Tubkxsh  Giaht. 
That's  he  1  that's  he  !" 

•'Ay,thatbehe,Bure«iough,*'Bensaid.  "Iseedhewma-gammoiaiil' 

c2 
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of  yon — so  I  thought  I'd  let  you  know  the  truth.  But  he  be  absent 
without  leaye." 

What  do  you  mean,  Ben  ?" 

I  means  what  I  says.  He  ought  to  act  to-night  at  Chelmsford, 
according  to  that  there  playbill.  He's  under  an  engagement  to  Sheep- 
shanks and  Swiney,  and  has  forfeited  fifty  pounds  by  taking  hissel  off  m 
this  way.  Swiney  told  me  so,  hissel.  Swiney  said  he'd  arrest  him  at 
once  if  he  could  mid  him — but  he  were  stowed  away  in  the  waggon,  and 
Swiney  never  thought  of  looking  for  him  tfiere." 

"  Why  didn't  you  give  him  up  ?"  Jonas  cried. 
I  didn't  like,"  the  waggoner  replied.    (The  rogue  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  the  guinea  he  had  received  for  aiding  the  giant's  esciqpe.) 
"  But  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  him,  only  let  Swiney  know,  and  hell  take 
him  off  your  hands  pretty  quickly." 

"  rildo  it — 111  do  it,"  Jonas  cried.  "  I'll  send  a  man  and  horse  ovot 
to  Chelmsford.  Ill  give  Isaacson  and  Latcham  a  hint.  He  shall  be 
nabbed,  Ben — nabbed  before  he  knows  what  he's  about.  I  don't  think  he 
will  appear  as  a  witness  against  me  at  the  Court  Baron — ^ha !  ha !  There'll 
be  a  reast  here  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Ben,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company  to  eat  a  rasher  from  the  Flitch — the  Dunmow  Flitch,  Ben 
—d'ye  understand  ?" 

^Thankee,  mester,  I'll  be  one  of  the  party  wi'  pleasure,"  the 
waggoner  replied,  cracking  his  whip,  and  making  a  start 

"^lile  this  was  passing,  Parson  Bush  got  up  and  took  a  place  on  the 
circular  bench  by  the  side  of  the  Ex-Aga. 

^*  Sir  Gilbert  depends  upon  your  appearance  at  the  Court  Baron  at  noon 
to-morrow?"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

You're  sure  I  may  do  so  with  safety?"  the  other  rejoined.  Nothing 
to  apprehend  from  Sir  Walter— eh  ?" 

Nothing  whatever.  Sir  Gilbert  will  bear  you  harmless  from  all  con- 
sequences. But  take  care  Jonas  doesn't  manage  to  entrap  you.  The 
sly  little  fellow  ia  talking,  as  you  see,  with  Ben  the  Waggoner,  and  will 
learn  from  him  how  you  are  circumstanced.  Sheepshanks  and  Swiney 
may  receive  information  of  your  retreat,  and  pounce  upon  yoil.  Once 
wiuiin  the  Court  House,  you  are  safe." 

Never  fear.  Leave  J.  J. — ^Amurath,  I  mean, — to  take  care  of  him- 
self.   Count  upon  seeing  me." 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Parson  Bush  returned  to  the  table,  and 
Jonas  having  riven  some  private  instructions  to  Carroty  Dick,  came 
back  rubbmg  his  hands,  and  looking  quite  happy  and  unconcerned. 
Smiling  upon  his  apparently  unsuspecting  victim,  he  proffered  him  a 
glass  of  punch  from  a  fresh  bowl  brought  by  Tom  Tapster,  which  the 
other  graciously  accepted. 

Another  song  was  now  called  for,  but  as  no  one  responded,  Jonas 
thought  a  dance  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Bachelors  and  Maidens ;  and 
as  they  were  quite  of  his  opinion,  word  was  given  to  the  musicians,  who 
instantly  struck  up  a  rigadoon,  and  very  soon  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
company  were  footing  it  merrily  on  the  sward.  For  a  while  Amurath 
preserved  his  grave  deportment,  and  conlinued  to  puff  away  solemnly  at 
his  pipe ;  it  ^ing  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  Turk  to  take  part  in 
such  a  boisterous  pastime.    But  at  length  the  fun  and  frolic  rose  to 
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such  a  pitcb,  ihat,  unable  to  resist  the  attractiouy  he  spraog  to  his  feet» 
and  offering  his  hand  to  Ndly,  before  Jonas  could  interpose,  whuked  her 
off  into  the  maz^  ring.  Wonderful  was  it  to  see  the  giant  capering 
about  in  his  flowing  Turkish  attire — wonderful  was  the  agility  he  dis- 
played— and  at  the  end  of  the  rigadoon,  he  had  to  take  off  his  enormous 


Parson  Bush  and  the  £x-Aga — and  then  the  latter  withcurew  to  the 
house,  and  was  shown  by  Peggy  to  the  apartment  wherein  he  was  to  pass 
the  night.  Arrived  there,  his  first  business  was  to  throw  open  the 
window,  as  he  said  he  could  not  sleep  without  plenty  of  air. 

Jonas  tarried  for  a  brief  space  outside,  after  the  departure  of  his 
guests,  and  during  that  time  a  mounted  messenger  was  despatched  with 
secret  instructions  to  Chelmsford — and  information  was  given  to  Isaacson 
and  Latcham  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  summons.  This  done, 
the  landlord  retired  to  rest,  and  slept  soundly  till  towards  morning,  when 
he  had  a  strange  dream,  in  which  he  fancied  his  three  departed  wives 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  lum  he  would  never  win  the  Flitcn. 

In  his  efforts  to  reply  to  them,  he  awoke,  and  found  Nelly  awake  too, 
and  laughing  at  him.  She  said  he  must  have  had  a  dreadful  attack  of 
nightmare,  as  he  had  roared  out  most  lustily. 

Jonas  was  rather  troubled  by  his  dream,  and  feared  it  boded  him 
no  good.  However,  he  said  nothmg  about  it  to  Nelly,  as  he  thoup;ht 
there  was  no  use  in  making  her  uneasy.  Besides,  he  didn't  like  talkmg 
to  her  about  his  former  spouses.  So  he  went  to  sleep  agidn,  and  lo ! 
he  had  another  dream.  This  time  he  thought  he  had  gained  the  Flitch, 
but  was  robbed  of  it  by  the  giant,  who  devoured  it  before  his  eyes. 


How  Jonas  aivd  Nelly  set  out  to  claim  the  Flitoh. 

On  rising,  the  landlord's  first  inquiries  were  as  to  the  Turkish  gentle- 
man. He  was  not  astir  yet.  So  £u*  good.  Had  the  messenger  returned 
from  Chelmsford  ?  No.  That  was  provoking.  Still,  it  was  early,  and 
the  riant  was  safe  in  his  room. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  two  bailiffs  came  to  see  whether  their  services 
would  be  required,  and  Jonas,  after  some  consideration,  determined  to 
take  u^n  himself  the  responsibility  of  detaining  Juddock  a  prisoner  till 
the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Sheepshanks  and  Swiney— or  at  all  events  till  the 
great  business  at  the  Court  Baron  was  settied.  Accordingly  he  sent  the 
two  functionaries  of  the  law  up-stairs,  and  Peggy  attended  tiiem  to  the 
door  of  the  giant's  chamber,  against  which  Isaacson  rapped  authoritatively 
with  his  truncheon.  No  answer  being  returned,  tiie  summons  was  re- 
peated— and  tiien  the  door  was  tried,  and  found  to  be  locked.  After  a 
Httle  debate,  Jonas  was  sent  for,  and  by  his  order,  the  door  was  instantiy 
burst  open.  The  bird  was  flown,  having  escaped,  it  was  evident,  through 
the  open  window.    Juddock  had  di^arded  fais  Turkish  habiliments^ 
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whkh  iwtteoA  aboal  the  roon,  and  bad  gomm  off  in  aome  ethar 
dodiea  taken  from  the  portmanteau,  ai  diat  was  enp^. 

IMjy  of  eoorse,  had  come  up-staun  whk  her  hwoandy  and  ber  attend 
tioa  was  called  hy  Peggy  to  aometfaing  Texj  like  a  hocae't  tail  lying  oa 
tbe  dreswigp^able  near  the  Ex-Aga's  ecM)ni»)ii8  turban.  A  suapieioK  o£ 
the  truth  instantly  flashed  upon  the  landlady,  and  roidiii^  up  to  die 
tafak^  flbe  ^otmdher  sormMe  ooneet.  A  £die  beard.  How  noddog! 
A£ker  vSi  he  bad  sedd  and  sung  abovt  beards^  too. 

Jonaa  was  greatly  dismayed.  Hit  plana  were  baffled,  and  the  wccat 
was  to  be  aj^^refaended.  He  consulted  with  the  two  bailifb,  and  wanted 
them  to  go  in  quest  of  the  fugitire.  It  would  be  of  no  use^  they  said. 
Thej  ceaMn't  detain  bim.  Tbey  must  wait  for  Sbe^pdxanks  and  Swiaej 
and  the  writ  Then,  and  n<^  till  then,  oould  tiiey  aet  So  Jonas  was 
obliged  to  be  contait,  and  hope  fc»r  the  best. 

He  had  a  good  deal  to  do^  and  that  helped  to  dispel  his  anxiety. 
Beendea  a  great  many  directions  to  giye,  he  bad  to  dress  witii  unusual 
care;  and  by  the  time  be  bad  spent  neariy  an  hour  in  decorating  his 
person^  his  breast  once  more  beat  high  with  confidence.  The  last  touches 
giTeo,  what  a  smart  little  f^ow  appeared  in  the  glass.  How  well  Ins 
peargreen  coat^  made  for  the  oecanon^  became  him!  The  tailor  had  dooe 
him  justice.  His  flowered,  white  satin  waistcoat  was  beautifiid,  and  ewj* 
body  must  admire  his  amber  shorts  and  his  salmon-coloured  silk  hose,  and 
the  shi^y  limbs  they  defined  so  perfectly.  Not  unadminogly,  was  he 
glancing  at  himself  over  the  shoulder,  to  see  how  well  the  pea-green  ooafe 
fitted  b^ind,— and  how  nicefy  the  double  queue  of  his  weli^owdned 
pefiun^  daisied  down, — when  he  caught  the  reflexion  o£  a  very  pretty 
faoe  m  the  nnrror,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  wife's  toilette  w«8 
as  satisfactorily  completed  as  bis  own. 

Nelly  looked  quite  charming  in  her  pretty  fly-cap,  with  ber  &ir  hair 
drawn  Tmk^  beneath  it>  arranged  in  tight  Httte  curis  at  the  odes,  and 
gathered  in  a  club  at  the  back ;  her  cherry-coloured  silk  stomacher,  laced 
across ;  her  hooped  petticoat ;  and  her  tiny  muslin  apron.  Nor  were  her 
feet  entirely  concealed  from  view — as  why  should  they  be?  Had  she 
not  got  a  pair  of  red  morocco  hi^h-heeled  shoes,  of  the  last  fashion,  from 
Town?  They  must  be  seen,— if  feet  and  ankles,  which  had  not  their 
matidi  in  Dumnow,  wrat  for  nothing. 

"Well,  my  love,  I  declare  I  nerar  saw  you  look  better T  Jonaa 
esdiaimed,  n^iturously. 

"  And  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  you  look  so  well,  ducl^,"  die  rriobed. 
''That  pea-green  coat  fits  without  a  crease,  and  those  amber  shorts  are 
perfection*  But  you  haven't  tied  your  cravat  quite  tijrbt  enouffh.  m 
do  it  for  you.    There,  that's  better."  ^        ^  5 

^ <«»~y<>tt'Ii         me*'*  Jonas  oried,  getting  very  red  in  the 

« Noa^  for  the  nosegay  in  your  hieast,"  Nelly  oontbued^  fisdng  a 
boimuet  as  large  as  a  sunflower  in  his  second  button4iole.  And  &en 
makmg  bim  turn  about  so  as  to  foce  the  chambermaid,  she  criedU- 

What  do  you  think  of  your  master,  Peggy?" 

"I  tbink  he's  the  jHTopwest  man  in  Dunmow,  niem,*--«s  vm  ace  Oa 
piettiesthidy,''theclwttnbe«aMttdr^aied.  7«««»«e 
"Bythemaay-maskiaB,  Peggy,  yoa'te^  good  judges"  Jonaa  oriei 
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^fPfl  nite  your  vilgM.  Toa're  veiy  niodj  dmted  yovnd^  Peggy— and 

look  very  well — extremely  well,  Peggy.* 

Don't  praise  me  too  much,  ar,^  toe  AamhermftM  wluspered.  "YouH 
ipake  missis  jealoua   and  that^U  spdl  all." 

^  A  discreet  wench  i'  faith,"  Jonas  rejoined.  DonH  foiget  what 
yM*ve  to  say  in  Court,  P^gy.   And  take  oare  of  Dick*** 

^^Tou  needn't  be  afraidof  me,  sir,"  Peggy  replied.  ^'And  as  to 
Dicl^  Pye  let  him  know  that  his  chance  of  my  hand  depends  upon  bis 
conduct  to-day.    S0|  you're  quite  safe  with  him." 

Thaf  a  righti  Peggy— that's  right  Oddsbodlkins !  if  it  isn't  deyen 
o'clock ! — and  the  messenger  not  yet  returned  from  Chelmsford  " 

"  Oh !  neyer  mind  the  messenger,"  Nelly  cried.  "  We  can't  wait  for 
him.    I  want  to  show  myself." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  Jonas  rdoined.    "  No,  we  won't  wait  any  longer." 
^^Yoall  hare  plenty  of  people  to  see  you,  I  can  promise  you," 
Peggy  remariced.    "  All  Great  Dunmow  is  out ;  and  Little  Dnnmow, 
they  tell  me»  is  just  like  a  fair.    Crowds  have  be^  flocking  Acre  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  since  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  No,  have  they  ?"  Jonas  cried,  delighted.      They  re  quite  right  to 
be  in  time.    Oh !  it'll  be  a  grand  sight — a  wonderful  sight !" 
And  he  began  to  caper  about  the  room  with  de%ht. 
**  Will  Crane  told  me  last  night,"  Peggy  pursued,    that  the  Sqmre 
haa  invited  aU  his  friends.   Half  the  gentry  m  the  county  are  expected.'* 
^<  Hidf  the  gentry !    By  the  marry-maskins  !  they  do  us  too  much 
honour — ^really,  they  do,"  Jonas  swd.    "  However,  it's  very  flattering- 
very  gratifying — and  we're  quite  sensible  of  the  distinction  shown  U8~ 
ainSwe^NeUy?" 

'I  All  the  Squire's  tenantry  are  of  course  invited,"  Peggy  went  on— 
^  wiwea,  daughters,  and  sons ;  sons'  wives,  and  sons'  daugnters— eveiy- 
bady,  in  short  After  the  ceremony  at  Littie  Dunmow,  there's  to  be  ine 
gtandest  merry-making  ever  known  at  Monkbury  Place,  to  which  all 
oomers  will  be  welcome.  Nobody  will  be  refused.  WHl  Crane  said  there 
would  be  mufflc,  dandng^  country  sports,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes.  Pre- 
pmtiooa  have  been  made  for  the  feast  for  the  last  week;  and  Will  says 
li'Jl  swpasa  anything^  ever  seen  in  these  parts." 

How  very  kind  m  the  Squire  to  take  all  this  trouble  for  us,  and  go 
to  iueh  an  expense,"  Jonas  remarked.  ^*  No  doubt  he  meant  this  enter- 
tainment as  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us,  my  love,  and  took  care  we 
should  hear  nothing  aJiM>ut  it.  I  always  said  the  wortiiy  gentieman  was 
Ska  a  &ther  to  you,  Nelly--Hand  treated  you  exactiy  as  if  you  were  a 
danghter  of  his  own.'* 

^  Don't  talk  nonsense,  sir,"  Nelly  cried.  Perhaps  these  preparations 
ma^'t  be  fer  u%  after  aU.  The  Squire  may  expect  young  Fitzwalter  and 
Ua  wife  to  win.    It  looks  very  like  it,  I  must  say." 

^^'They  win!    Pooh!  pooh!    Pve  no  fear»  unless  that  confounded 
giaat  slkould  turn  up." 

<'0h!  I'm  not  in  the  least  afrdd  of  him,"  Nelly  cried. 
You're  not  r--then  I'm  quite  easy.   Lefs  be  o£FI    Stay,  we  most 
take  care  nothing  is  forgotten.    Tom  Tapster  and  the  cook  are  amy 
iK^Om  Court  House— eh,  Pewy 

^^Tksy  itaxted  nearly  an  noor  ago,  iirj  and  must  be  there  by  thia 
time." 
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''  Good.  And  the  bsuliffi  are  below  awaiting  the  nrrival  of  Sheep* 
shanks  and  Swiney 

They're  outside  the  house,  sir—smokbg  theb  pipes,  and  drinking 
the  jug  of  ale  you  ordered  *em.  They  won't  leave  the  spot,  they  say, 
till  the  man  cdmes  back  from  Chelmsford.'' 

"  Very  good,  Peggy. — What  splendid  weather,  my  dear.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  glorious  o&y  seen  ?" 

"It's  much  too  warm,  I  think,"  Nelly  rejoined.  "We  shaH  be 
broiled  before  we  get  there.    Fetch  me  my  large  green  fSsm,  Peggy." 

"  Here  'tis,  mem,  and  your  smelling-bottle,  and  your  handkercUef, 
and  your  nosegay." 

''.Are  you  qmte  ready,  my  love  ?" 
Quite  ready,  Mr.  Nettlebed." 

Then  we'll  be  off  at  once.    Is  the  cart  at  the  door,  Peggy  ?" 

"  The  cart,  Jonas  I"  Nelly  exclaimed,  with  a  scream.  "Haven't  you 
ordered  a  postchaise  ?" 

"  N — no,  my  love,  I  thought  a  cart  preferable." 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong,  sir.  I've  a  good  mind  not  to  go.  Get  a 
chaise  directlv." 

"Impossible,  my  love — there  isn't  time.  We  should  be  too  late. 
If  we  were  a  minute  after  twelve  o'clock,  our  cldm  would  be  set  aside^ 
and  that  of  young  Fitz waiter  and  his  wife  preferred.  You'll  find  it  a 
very  nice  cart — with  a  very  easy  seat — plenty  of  room  for  two — and 
Dick  will  drive  you  most  carefully,  won't  he,  Peggy?" 

"  And  you'll  be  much  better  seen  than  in  the  po'chay,  mem — think 
of  that,"  tne  chambermaid  insinuated. 

The  last  argument  prevailed,  and  Nelly  yielded,  though  with  rather  a 
bad  grace.  But  all  ner  sullenness  disappeared  the  instant  she  went 
forth,  and  nothing  but  smiles  irradiated  her  countenance,  as  she  saluted 
the  two  bailiffs,  who  were  seated  at  a  table  under  the  great  elm-tree^ 
drinking  and  smoking.  She  also  acknowledged  very  graciously  the 
cheers  of  the  lads  and  lasses  collected  to  witness  their  departure.  Jonas 
banded  her  into  the  cart,  gave  her  her  fan,  handkerchief,  and  nosegay, 
and  then,  having  placed  Peggy  in  a  back  seat,  got  up  himself  with  some 
difficulty.  This  done.  Carroty  Dick,  who  was  seated  in  front,  and  who 
was  as  smart  as  Sunday  clotnes  and  a  bunch  of  cabbage-roses  in  his 
breast  could  make  him,  touched  his  horse  with  the  whip,  and  the  yehide 
was  set  in  motion. 

Then  arose  acclaims  from  the  two  bailiffs,  who  waved  their  hats^ 
and  wished  them  success.  The  vociferations  of  the  myrmidons  of  the 
law  were  echoed  by  the  youthful  throng  as  well  as  by  some  venturesome 
urchins  who  had  clambered  up  the  old  elm-tree — and  it  was  regarded 
by  Isaacson  as  a  bad  omen,  that  one  of  them  who  had  planted  his  feet 
upon  the  famous  signboard  of  the  Flitch,  contrived  to  knock  it  down. 
Luckily,  however,  Jonas  was  not  aware  of  the  disaster. 

The  cart  moved  slowly  along,  for  neither  husband  nor  wife  desired  to 
proceed  too  quickly — and  a  large  and  constantly-increasing  concourse 
accompanied  it  in  its  progress  through  the  tniun  street  of  the  town — 
shouting  and  huzzaing  the  whole  way. 

The  day  was  magnificent — a  little  too  hot,  perhaps,^ — ^but  the  brilliant 
sunslune  added  to  tne  general  effect.    Nelly  could  not  have  got  on  with- 
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«iit  ihe  Urge  green  fim,  and  shieldtd  her  pretty  face  with  it.  AU  Dan- 
mow  was  astir.  People  were  at  the  doors  and  windows,  looking  on, 
waving  handkerchief,  and  swelling  the  clamour  with  their  cries.  Jonas 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  delight.  Every  now  and  then  he  stood 
up  in  the  cart,  and  bowed  to  an  acqufuntanee  at  a  window,  or  m  iim 
street,  and  Nelly  began  to  be  so  much  employed  in  kissing  hands  right  and 
left,  that  the  fan  and  nosegay  had  to  be  laid  down. 

The  pretty  landlady  was  greatly  admired,  and  Jonas  was  envied  by 
most  of  the  male  beholders.  We  cannot  say  that  Nelly's  lot  was  coveted 
in  the  same  degree  by  any  of  her  own  sex.  Peggy  came  in  for  her  share 
of  admiration  ;  and  Carroty  Dick's  breast  was  torn  with  jealous  pangs 
as  he  heard  his  mistress  chatting  and  laughing  rather  fieimiliarly  with  a 
pack  of  impudent  fellows  who  marched  by  her  side.  He  longed  to  cut 
at  them  with  the  whip,  and  would  have  cbiven  off,  if  he  had  dared* 

In  this  way  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  when  near  the 
old  cross,  they  were  joined  b^  another  long  cart,  covered  over  with  green 
boughs  instead  of  a  canvas  tilt,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  contained 
the  Bachelors  and  Maidens,  who  were  waiting  to  accompany  them  to  the 
Court  House.  Here,  also,  they  were  joined  by  the  musicians — so  that 
henceforward  their  progress  took  the  character  of  a  procession. 

Now  the  shouts  were  redoubled,  and  strains  of  music  were  added  to 
the  din.  The  greater  the  uproar,  and  the  better  Jonas  was  pleased. 
Nor  did  it  subside  when  they  got  out  of  the  town.  The  Court  House 
was  two  miles  o£f,  but  the  distance  did  not  deter  hundreds  from  marching 
thither.  Thus  they  went  on — the  Bachelors  and  Maidens  taking  the 
lead,  and  Jonas  and  his  wife  following  after ;  the  crowd  huzzaing,  and  the 
band  playing,  until  they  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  Court  House^ 
when  they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  signal  from  Timothy  Tipcat,  the 
beadle^  who,  staff  in  hand,  and  in  full  official  costume,  was  stationed  at 
die  door. 

IV. 

How  ANOTHER  CoUFLE  WENT  TO  MAKE  THE  ClAIM. 

The  stoppage  gave  Jonas  and  Nelly  an  opportunity  of  looking  about 
them.    This  was  what  they  beheld. 

Drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  old  Priory  Church, 
which  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  o(f  j  were  carts  and  oth^  vehides 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  fresh-looking  country  lasses,  dressed  in  thei^ 
best,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  ribands  in  their  caps  and  upon  their 
tomachers  as  blooming  as  their  cheeks.  Such  a  number  of  pretty  girls 
had  never  been  seen  in  Dunmow  before — ^nor  up  to  this  moment  had  Jonai 
imagined  that  the  whole  county  of  Essex  boasted  so  many.  However,  all 
the  women  were  not  young :  some  were  middle-aged,  respectable  matrons, 
not  entirely  destitute  of  good  looks,  taking  care  of  their  daughters,  and  a  few 
— ^the  grandmothers  of  the  damsels — were  well  stricken  with  years.  But, 
old  or  young,  they  all  appeared  happy  and  merry,  and  as  the  rosy-cheeked 
Phillises  had  plenty  of  Corydons  by  the  side  of  their  carts,  no  wonder  they 
enjoyed  themselves — while  mothers  and  grandmothers,  mindful  of  the 
days  of  their  youth,  smiled  complacently  at  what  was  going  on. 

It  was  only  among  the  oldest  of  the  assemblage  that  any  could  be 
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fsmoA  who  had  bcmi  present  on  a  nmilar  ocoarion;  and  old  dayoMt  whk 
ZModding  heads  told  tibeir  young  IbtoieTS  how  Willkm  Pardey,  of  Mueb 
Etiton,  and  Jane  his  wife  had  wmi  the  Flitch  in  1701 — kaig  befora 
or  iheir  mothers  even  weie  thought  of.    ^'A  pvetty  nght  iJiat^"  th* 
•neient  bodies  declared;  ^^Imt  nothing — nothing  lAiaieTer  to  die  {nesent." 

But,  besides  the  £Eirmers'  wives,  and  £uiners'  daochters  in  carts, 
young  farmers  on  foot,  b^t  i^n  becoming  hudbands  and  fiotherB  tibeni** 
selves,  there  was  a  great  collection  of  stioxLy  yeomen  on  hmebaek— 
many  of  them  tenants  of  the  Squire — though  the  greater  part  weift 
stengers^  for  the  anticipated  successful  claim  of  the  Fhtc^  coined  with 
Squire  Monkbury's  promise  of  afeast,  had  attracted  folks  from  aU  parte 
of  Essex — and  even  from  the  adjoining  counties.  They  had  come  in  alL 
sorts  of  vdudes — in  postchaise,  coach,  or  cart — onhorsebeckor  on  foot— 
from  far  and  near — ^from  Thaxtied,  Braintree,  C<^geshall,  and  Widiam— 
from  Saffron  Walden,  Bishop  Stortford,  and  Chipping  Ongar-r-from 
Great  Bardfield  and  little  Bardfield — from  Great  Saling,  Panfield,  and 
Bayne.  How  so  many  were  to  be  entertained  at  Monkbury  Place  Joiiaa 
ooidd  not  eoncdve*  The  Squire's  hospitality  would  be  sever^y  taxed. 
Meantime,  some  refreshments  were  a£&>rded  to  the  crowd  by  itinerant 
vendors  of  meat-pies  and  fruit-pies — and  by  others,  with  littie  carte  or 
boTDws,  who  sold  bottled  ale  and  dder,  and  cuaught  be^  from  the  baneL 

Throughout  the  large  concourse,  the  utmost  mirth  and  good-humour 
pievailed.  Pl^ty  of  noise,  but  no  disorder.  On  the  c<Mitrary,  all  were 
remarkably  well  conducted — and  though,  evarjr  twenfy  yards  or  so,  ^lere 
was  stationed  a  well-dressed  personage,  with  a  long  wnite  wand  in  his 
hand,  to  keep  the  road  clear — the  active  services  of  these  individuab 
were  scarcely  heeded.  Alt(^ether,  it  was  a  most  lively  and  amusing 
soen^  and  was  nemt  fbrgott^  by  those  foortunate  enough  to  witness  it. 

Most  propitious  was  tiie  weather,  as  we  have  already  remariced :  the 
sky  cloudless — ^and  the  sun  shining  brilliantly.  Nature  was  in  her 
fullest  beauty,  and  richest  wealth  of  foliage  and  flower.  The  bells  in  the 
old  Priory  Church  rang  blithely — and  the  lads  scattered  about  in  groups 
— mounted  on  the  hedge-banks — on  the  gates,  or  on  the  walls,  or  in  the 
trees,  shouted  till  they  were  hoarse. 

Clearer  the  Court  House,  the  equipages  weie  of  a  supmor  description. 
Jonas  counted  ten  coaches,  half  a  dozen  of  which  he  knew  to  belong  to 
fimilies  of  impoortanee.  Then  there  were  a  gre^  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  their  numbers  wm  constently  heing  in* 
eroMed  by  fresh  arrivals.  Some  few  dismounted,  and  leSt  their  h<»ses 
with  the  gro(Hns,  but  the  greater  part  remained  outside.  Otherwise 
the  Courts  which  possessed  but  limited  accommodation,  would  have  been 
inoonveniently  crowded. 

Tlie  first  coach,  which  was  setting  down  just  as  Jonas  came  mp^  and 
bamd  his  appH)aeh,  ctmtained  Sir  Walter  Fitswaber,  his  lady,  and  Abs. 
Ledie.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  containing  Dr.  Sidsbottom,  Paisoft 
Badi,  and  Mr.  Boper — and  then  a  third  drew  up,  from  which  Sir  BaMi 
Geroon  of  littie  Lees,  Lady  Gemon,  and  the  uiree  Miaaas  Genum  ds-^ 
soended.  Thm  came  the  Dennys-- th^  the  Levels— then  the  PaAers  ■ 
then  the  HouUons — afifcor  which,  Jonas  thought  he  should  be  aUe  to  move 
on.  ButiM>I— limotiiyl^pcat  again  signalled  to  ttw  driver  of  the  BadM^ 
lors  and  Maidens  and  to  Carroty  Dkk  to  keep  quiet  and  xemaiii  where 
they  were— and  of  course  they  could  not  disobey  the  beadle. 
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The  reason  for  the  order  was  nresently  apparent.  A  loud  and 
continnoiis  shouting,  not  confined  as  neretofore  to  the  juvenile  part  of 
the  assemblage,  but  proceeding  from  persons  of  all  ages — ^prockumed 
the  approach  of  a  cavalcade.  It  was  headed  hj  the  Squire  and  his 
daughter  Bab^  both  of  iHiom  eourteon^  aidmowledged  the  enthnstaslie 
greeting'  with  which  ihey  weie  wekomedL  Always  popular,  the  Squire 
v«as  now  quite  the  idol  of  fab  tenants — and  oif  all  wno  knew  him.  Hie 
WQviliy  gentleman  looked  renagkably  wdl,  and  so  full  ci  happness  iimk 
he  setfned  to  diffuae  aome  of  k  around  faim  at  every  step  taken  by  faia 
steed.  All  loved  to  look  upon  his  kindly  countenance*  Mounted  as  she 
was  on  her  £ivounte  Gipsy,  Bab  was  seen  to  the  greatest  poasiUe  ad- 
vantage, and  looked  beautifnl  and  bewitching  as  ever.  Bdund  hor  were 
her  diree  sukors — Gmb,  Chqi,  and  Clot — and  on  the  right,  and  ahnost 
aki^nde  her,  rode  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfi^et  Wonderfully  improved 
in  [personal  iqgpeanmce  was  the  young  baronet.  He  had  entirdy  lost 
the  rakish  air  whidi  had  previously  operated  as  a  drawback  to  hii  good 
looks,  and  was  new  as  fine  a  young  gentleman,  and  as  manly-looking  as 
need  be. 

The  cavalcade  was  dosed  by  a  couple,  for  whom  if  the  dionts  were 
not  so  loud  as  for  the  Sqmre  and  his  younger  daughter,  it  was  because 
they  excited  eren  stronger  and  deeper  interest  thsn  those  p<mular  per- 
sonages. Pec^  were  too  much  ooeqpied  in  gazing  at  tnem,  and 
adorning  them,  to  dieer. 

Hie  fond  pair,  t^on  whom  all  eyes  wm  now  fixed,  and  in  praise  of 
whom  all  hps  wm  load,  were  Alured  Iitzwalier  and  his  wife.  One 
steed  bore  them ;  she  sitting  on  a  pillion  bdiiod  him,  with  her  arm  round 
•  his  waist.    'Om  attitude  was  tender  and  affectianatc.    And  every  look 
and  gestne  bestowed  on  eadi  odier  hy  the  pair  were  replete  with  love. 

Never  was  the  recollection  of  the  goodly  couple  e£&oed  from  tibe 
toBmarv  of  those  who  beheld  them  as  tb^  rode  together  on  that  day. 
He  so  nandsome^  so  frank,  so  comrteoas — she  so  frir,  so  sweet,  so  good. 
Her  aoul  sknne  out  in  her  speaking  countenance.  Hw  gentle  nature 
codid  be  read  in  her  deportment. 

Sjbidiy  were  the  kK)^  and  corffial  the  words  addressed  by  the  n^ 
those  nearest  them.  Grateful  were  iimj  for  the  Uessmgs  showered  upon 
their  heads.  littie  children  were  lifted  un  to  look  at  thnn,  and  the  tiny 
things  dapped  th«r  small  haa^  and  Imed  up  thmr  infaotinft  voices 
wsHi  deligl^  at  the  beauAifril  pageant  passmg  l^— which  haunted  tfaeai 
ever  aitenmdsfike  a  bright  and  pleasant  dres^  Old  to:eiid>ling  hands 
woe^tRtdied  out  to  Uess  diem;  and  many  a  mother  pra^  thai  her 
danq^iler  mi^  be  like  Boss— manya  hAer  trusted  that  his  atm  mighl^ 
in  aoasa  reqiects^  resegJble  Alured^ 

So  the  pair  went  on,  shading  smiles  aroimd  ihem,  and  reiqibig  suc^ 
lUKHKit  or  good  wi^MS  as  seldom  frdb  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  until  tiiej 
reaped  the  door  of  die  Court  House^  where  Rose  ^rang  lightly  to  the 
ground,  and  beii^  instandy  f oOewed  by  her  husband,  thif^  entered  the 
building  together— he  snn^,  and  fondly  eacndii^  her  with  his  aim. 
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V. 

SHOwiNa  WHO  Won  the  Flitoh,  and  who  Lost  it. 
The  Court  was  assembled. 

On  an  elevated  judicial  bench,  with  a'desk  before  him,  sat  the  Squire — 
as  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Against  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  bench  was 
hung  a  large  'scutcheon,  painted  with  the  armorial  coat  of  the  Monkbnr  js. 
Near  it  was  an  old  scroll  contuning  the  Charter  of  the  Barony.  On  either 
side  of  the  Squire  were  Dr.  Sidebottom,  Parson  Bush,  Sb  Walter  Fitz- 
walter.  Sir  Ralph  Gemon,  Mr.  Denny,  Mr.  Houblon,  and  other  gentlemea 
of  the  county.  The  ladies  occupied  places  behind — Lady  Fitzwalter  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  sitting  together.  The  old  curate's  wife  bore  her  yean 
bravely,  and  though  winter  had  sown  its  snows  thickly  upon  her  head, 
her  cheek  was  still  fresh,  her  eye  bright,  and  the  general  es^ression  of  her 
countenance  exceedingly  lively  and  pleasing.  She  was,  indeed,  a  very 
charmine  old  lady ;  and  as  grandmother  of  the  fond  pur  whom  we  have 
just  conducted  to  the  Court  House,  felt  she  had  g^ood  reason  to  be  proud 
and  happy.  So  also  felt  her  neighbour.  Time's  ravages  and  those  of 
sorrow  could  not,  of  course,  be  wholly  repaired  in  Lady  Fitzwalter; 
but  it  was  wonderful  how  much  of  her  pristine  beauty  had  returned  to 
her.  Once  more  her  figure  had  acquired  its  fulness,  her  carriage  its 
stateliness,  and  her  glances  somewhat  of  their  former  fire ;  and  as  she 
had  all  the  advantages  derivable  from  rich  attire,  she  produced  a  very 
strikinc^  effect.  Those  who  had  never  seen  her  before  were  much  im- 
pressed by  her;  and  those  who  remembered  her  in  the  meridian  of  her 
Deauty,  tnought  her  but  Httle  changed. 

But  the  centre  of  attraction  was  Bab.  The  little  beauty  sat  bende 
Mrs.  Leslie^  and  talked  a  g^reat  deal  more  to  grandmamma  than  to  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  who  was  next  her,  on  the  other  side.  Grand- 
mamma, however,  being  very  good-natured,  and  taking  compassion  on  the 
young  baronet,  who  had  become  a  great  favourite  with  her  (reformed 
scapegraces  always  are  favourites  with  elderly  ladies),  contrived  to  mix 
him  up  in  their  conversation.  But  she  could  not  extend  equal  in- 
dulgence to  the  three  suitors,  who  fluttered  about  Miss  Monkbury,  and 
made  so  much  noise  that  they  were,  at  last,  requested  by  the  usher  of 
the  court  to  be  silent,  and  sit  down. 

Immediately  below  the  bench,  at  a  table  furnished  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  having  the  register  of  the  Court  open  befiore  him,  sat  the 
Steward  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Roper,  and  his  clerk  Hopkinson.  Around 
him,  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  were  the  bailiff  and  the  burgesses  of  Dun- 
mow,  with  some  of  the  Squire's  principal  tenants,  and  several  gentle- 
men who  could  not  be  better  accommodated — ^for  the  Court  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  by  tins  time  not  even  standing-room  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  Li  a  raised  box  on  the  right 
of  the  bench  the  Jury  were  placed — the  six  maidens  in  front,  smiling 
and  blushing  at  their  novel  position,  and  endeavouring  to  appear  com- 
posed— and  the  six  bachelors  behind — with  their  foreman,  Simon  Ap]^e- 
yard,  noticeable  for  his  consequential  air  and  manner. 

A  small  platform,  about  two  feet  high,  with  rails  in  fronts  and  covered 
with  green  buze,  was  reserved  for  the  Claimants.  Near  it  stood  Will 
Crane,  bearing  a  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Flitch  itself  was  set^-tiie 
entire  ride  of  a  huge  hog,  well  cured,  and  well  dried,  as  plump  as  my  Lord 
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ChancelloT^s  woolsack,  and  as  brown  as  a  cake  of  cbocohte.    Tied  to  it 
by  a  riband  was  an  ancient  silver  chimin  worn  by  Sir  Reginald  Fltzwalter, 
the  founder  of  the  Custom,  supposed  to  be  an  amulet,  £uhioned  of  the 
letters  composing  hb  name,  linked  with  those  of  his  wife. 
Opposite  the  Jury  was  the  witness*boz. 

Neither  of  the  couples,  who,  it  was  understood,  were  about  to  demand 
the  prize,  were  present ;  but  both  were  in  waiting  for  a  summons. 

SOence  being  enjoined  by  Hopkinson,  and  peremptorily  enforced  by 
the  usher,  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  Roper. 

Know  all  present,"  the  stewara  said,  looking  round,  that  in  accordp 
ance  with  a  time-honoured  Custom,  instituted  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  by  an  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Fitzwalter — 
the  existing  representative  of  which  ancient  house  is  now  amongst  us— in 
accordance  with  this  Custom,  not  less  to  be  yeberated  for  its  antiquity, 
than  to  be  admired  and  lauded  for  its  noble  sim  and  purpose,  namely,  that 
of  furnishing  a  reward  for  the  most  perfect  conjugal  love  and  fidelity— 
has  this  Court  met  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  any  couple  conceiving 
themselves  entitled  to  the  Flitch,  and  to  award  the  prize  to  such  couple, 
provided  they  shall  establish  a  title  to.  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  bestowal 
of  the  donation  in  manner  aforesaid  is  imposed  by  the  Charter  under 
which  the  lordship  is  held,  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Little  Dunmow 
— ^now  represented  by  the  very  worshipful  gentleman  sitting  on  the  bench, 
Mark  Monkbury,  Esquire  ;  whose  pride  and  pleasure  it  has  always  been, 
and  whose  sedulous  ^m  it  wiU  continue  to  be,  to  maintain  this  ancient 
Custom  in  its  integrity.  Thus  much  premised,  a  word  mi^  be  said  iu 
reference  to  the  donation  itself.  Such  a  prize  must  not  be  estimated 
for  its  rarity  and  splendour,  but  for  the  distiiiction  it  confers  on  those 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it.  Homely  is  the  Flitch,  because  the 
virtues  it  represents  are  of  home — ^homeborn,  homefelt.  These  domestic 
-virtues,  gild  and  grace  it,  and  make  it  richer  than  a  crown  of  gold. 
Enviable  are  those  on  whom  the  prize  is  conferred,  for  they  have  not 
only  established  a  claim  to  honour  and  respect,  but  have  secured  them- 
selves felicity  but  rarely  enjoyed  on  earth.  The  fame  of  the  Dunmow 
\Flitch  has  travelled  beyond  Essex.  It  has  spread  throughout  England. 
It  has  been  sung  by  the  poets, — ^by  the  Father  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer. 
It  has.  become  proverbial.  To  say  that;  any  cbuple  deserve  the  Flitch 
is  a  high  compliment.  To  say  uiat  they  have  actually  won  it  is  to 
proclaim  them  amongst  the  best  and  happiest  of  mankind.  Such  a 
couple  must  live  in  story  and  in  song  as  an  example  to  all  coming  after 
them.  But  in  proportion  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  prize  is  the 
difficulty  of  its  attainment.  The  Court  must  hd  fully  satisfied  of  the 
merits  of  the  Claimants  before  an  award  can  be  made  in  their  favour ; 
and  so  hard  are  the  conditions,  that  few,  if  any,  have  been  found  able 
to  comply  with  them.  Fifty  years  have  flown  since  it  was  won  last 
May  better  fortune  attend  the  can^dates  on  the  present  occasion!" 

Mr.  Roper's  address  was  very  well  received,  and  the  Squire  having  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  it,  the  steward  went  on — "  There  are  two 
couples  on  the  list — the  first  in  order  being  Jonas  Nettlebed  of  Great 
Dunmow,  innkeeper,  and  Nelly  his  wife. — Let  them  be  introduced  to 
make  their  claim. 

A  loud  buzz  was  now  heard  in  the  Court,  above  which  sounded  the 
voice  of  the  usher,  crying  out,  ''Jonas  and  NeUy  Nettiebed,  come 
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m,  and  make  yoar  chum.  Ajid  see  ye  proye  tour  tide  to  tlie  ^iteli  to 
tile  satiflfinctMii  of  tiie  Jury,  and  the  Most  WorAspfbl  the  Loid  of  die 
Manor,  or  it  ivill  not  he  deiitered  to  jon." 

A  smile  pervaded  the  assemUt^  as  Jonas  and  Nelly  pi  oaonted  tiieni- 
selyes  in  answer  to  the  summons  of  ikm  usher.  Wa]f  henig^  made  for  them 
to  the  platform  hy  (he  official,  J<mas  helped  his  win  to  moant  it,  aad  then 
skipping  after  btr  with  miwontod  activity,  bowed  piofoimdlT  to  the 
Sqmre,  and  then  to  the  assemUi^  genenifly.  N^y  aeemea  a  good 
deal  abashed  at  first,  and  her  cheek  was  wiflnsed  wiw  bhishef,  bat  by 
degrees  her  timidity  iroie  off,  and  she  tentured  a  glance  at  tiie  throng 
around  hor. 

Jonas  was  not  in  the  least  discomposed.  He  never  easier,  or  nKne 
at  home  in  his  life.  The  positi<m  in  which  he  Ibond  himself  was  ezadly 
to  his  taste ;  and  he  only  regretted  that  the  ceremcmy  nniat  ao  ioon  be 
over.  Casting  akx^  at  the  Flitch,  now  overduMiowing  him,  he  rsgaided 
it  as  already  his  own. 

After  allowing  a  few  minates  to  ebpse^  Mr.  Roper  opened  tiie 
huiiuess. 

^  Jonas  Nettiebed,**  he  said,  the  Court  haa  lecaved  notice  tiwt  yon 
and  your  wife  demand  that  the  Flitdi  be  delivered  to  yon,  according  to 
the  Custom  of  Dmimow  ?   Is  it  so?" 

'<It  is,  sir,"  Jonas  replied,  bowing.  ^^We  do  make  Ab  demand— 
respeetfidly,  hot  emphati^y  make  it.'' 

You  are  aware  of  the  oath  prescribed  tea  the  oeeaskn,  and  aie  pf»- 
pared  totakeit?'* 

**  We  are,  sir." 

^  I  require  an  answer  firom  your  wife?"  the  steward  said. 
*^  Now,  NeQy,  why  dont  you  speak  ?"  Jonas  whispered,  nudging  her. 
*^  You  hear  the  question.'' 

.  ^  Have  you  any  hesitation  in  taking  the  oath,  Nelly  F'  the  Squire  re- 
marked. 

Oh !  none  in  the  least,  wordiipfui  sir,"  Ab  replied,  courtaeying^ 
only  I  thou&;ht  tiiat  came  at  the  diurch." 

**  The  oath  will  be  there  solemnly  redted,"  Bapet  said— but  your 
examination  as  to  its  substance  takes  place  here.  Well  tiioo,  you  are 
botii  aUe  to  ewear — mind,  to  swear — ^that  you  ^  ne'er  made  nuptial 
transgression.'  hock  at  me,  Jonas,  and  lift  up  your  eyes,  Netty.— Yea 
can  both  swear  tint 

Both  replied,  we  can. 

**  You  can  affirm  that  no  ^housdioM  brawls  or  contentions'  have  em 
distorbed  your  peace?" 

^  We  can  affirm  a  great  deal  more  than  that,"  Jonas  cried. 
Confine  yommlf  to  my  question.    You  can  solemnly  declare  yoa 
have  never  quarreled?'' 

"  Oh,  never  quarrelled — never  at  sR,  «r,"  Ndly  respcmded 

'•"Wbat  a  hurry  yon  are  in,"  Jonas  wlwpered.   "We  ought  to 
answer  together." 

^  It's  you  who  are  so  slow,"  she  relied. 

«  What's  that  I  hear?"  the  Squire  cried,  sharply. 

"Nothing,  worshipful  sir — ^nothing,"  Jonas  replied*    "We're  boA 
teady  to  swear  we've  not  had  a  wrong  wofd  since  we  were  married." 
Qmto  ready  to  «wear  it,"  Ndly'  added. 
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And  iMTe  arm  offended  mek  other    Bo^  dwiuded. 
HftYe  I  CFer  offradad  jou,  kve  ?*'  Jonas  said,  teming  to  lier. 
Kofer,''  she  replied.    "  Bmwe  I  eter  oflEeaded  you,  dnoky  ?" 

^  Never  ance  you  were  bmi,''  Jonas  rejoined.  And  here  he  thought 
oC  embrMmg  her,  hat  reflecting  that  such  a  demomtEatioii  might  not  he 
deemed  xe^ctful  io  iite  Court,  he  ahrtained, 

^  And  joa  can  eonscientioittlj  dedare  jou  never  widied  yomeelrM  an- 
marriedy  was  Rear's  next  interrogati<Hi. 

cma  coDScientkMisly  dedare  it,  sir,"  Jonas  said,  with  eii^phasis. 

^  And  jOQ,  Nelly?"  the  stewmrd  adced,  appealing  to  her. 

**  Yes,  sir-^oon — oon*— con — what's  the  word,  Jonas  ?" 

^*No  prranpting,''  the  steward  into^Msed,  sererdy.      Attsnd  to 
IMiy.    Hai«  you  ever  wudied  your  niairiege  dissoWed?'' 
Ever  wished  to  be  single  again  ?"  Jonas  subjoined. 

*^Ohl  dear  no^"  Nelly  died.      I  can  swear  I  never  wished  that* 
I  most  eaution  you,  Jonas,  that  these  interruptions  cannot  he  per* 
mitted,''  the  Squire  said.    *^  So  hr  the  Court  rests  satisfied  with  yoor 
eonjoBit  decfantions.    Whi^  witneases  do  you  produce  in  oonfixoMtion 
at  your  statments  ?" 

**  Here  a  a  list  (tf  them,  worafaipfid  sir,"  Jonas  replied,  placing  a  pu>er 
in  the  deft  pdnt  of  the  usher's  wand,  by  which  means  it  was  handed 
to  the  Sqmre,  who,  after  fencing  at  it,  gave  it  to  the  stewenL 

The  first  person  caQed  was  the  bailiff  of  Dunmow,  and  his  evidenee 
was  deemed  perfectly  satisfiMstory,  as  was  the  testimony  ofiered  by  each 
of  the  burg^ses  wlio  suoeeeded  him. 

Tom  Tapeter,  ^be  next  witness^  said  his  mastw  and  missis  was  a 
pleasure  to  hre  with,  they  was  so  &iid  of  eedi  othei^  and  for  ever 
htllm'  and  eooih'  just  like  two  k>yyers :  an  assertion  that  caused  Jonas 
to  simper,  and  Neuy  to  blush,  and  hang  ^wn  her  head. 

The  £&t  cook  said  she  couldn't  give  'em  too  good  i  eharaoter.  l^ey 
ftdfilkid  thdr  matterymoonial  dooties  in  every  pertikler;  and  havin'  Ixn  a 
amzriad  ooman  herself  she  paifitly  understood  what  those  dooties  was. 

Carroty  Dick  objected  to  be  sworn,  but  a  gknce  £com  Peggy,  who 
was  dose  at  hand,  quickly  brought  him  to,  sod  he  gulped  ^wn  his 
scruples.  A  very  perplexing  interrogatory  was  put  to  him  by  the 
Court — Had  he  ever  known  his  master  guilty  of  indiacr^ion  ? — "  What 
aaan  I  say  to  that,  Peggy  ?"  Dick  roaiod,  amid  the  general  laughter  of 
the  Court. — Speak  the  truth,  of  course,"  the  steward  mjoined,  £K>wnin^ 
— What  be  indiscretion,  then  "  Mddng  love  to  a  neigfaboux's  wife," 
ihe  Sqmre  intimated. — Oh,  I  never  knowd  master  guilty  o*  that,"  the 
ortier  answered,  scratching  his  head.— -This  being  all  that  eould  be  ex- 
tacted  fiom  Diek,  he  was  sesdi  down. 

Peggy  came  next,  and  she  looked  at  Mr.  Eoper  with  a  confident 
inile,  as  mnch  as  to  say,  catch  me  if  you  can.  She  extolled  her  master 
and  missis  to  the  skies,  mi  only  hcmed,  if  ever  she  married,  she  might 
find  just  such  another  husband  as  Mr.  Nettlebed.— Did  her  master  ever 
exhibitjeabuS7(£hiswi£s?— Jealousyl—notfae.  There  wasn't  a  patienter 
man  breathing  dian  Mr.  Nettfebed.— Was  his  patience  ever  tried,  then? 
—Oh  yes,  he  put  up  with  a  great  deal — ^A  great  deal  of  what — eeeiding 
-!'*4Mrn8aM*«*4Mid  tsn^Mi^^hai  ?— Oh  no^  nothin'  of  that  kind.  Missis 
never  seeded,  and  never  was  ill-tempered,  and  master  sobmitted  to  ereKV- 
thing.— Perhaps  she  eonddMl  eabmisBioQ  a  meat  in  a  lmi)$ad  ?— The 
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greatest  merit  he  oouki  possess.  Mr.  Netdebed  never  said  No  to  hit 
wife^  and  consequently  was  the  best  of  husbands. — ^Did  Mrs.  Netdebed 
ever  make  any  unreasonable  requests  of  her  husband  ? — ^Unreasonable- 
no.  Master  never  denied  missis  anythin'  she  asked.  If  he  did  grumble 
a  bit  it  was  behind  her  back. — Then  he  did  grumble  occasionally  ? — Of 
course.  It  was  human  nature.  Everybody  grumbled.  People  couldn't 
live  without  it. — True.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Nettlebed  some- 
times grumbled? — A  little,  maybe,  now  and  then.  But,  Lor'  Uess  you, 
never  before  master.  Missis  never  let  him  see  a  cross  look,  or  h^  a 
cross  word,  however  much  she  might  be  put  out. — Oh !  then,  she  was 
put  out  sometimes.  With  her  husband— eh  ? — Lor^  bless  ^ou,  no— with 
I)ick — with  cook — with  Tom  Tapster — with  me — never  with  master ! 

Mr.  Roper  declined  to  ask  any  more  questions,  and  Peggy  went  down, 
fully  satisfied  with  what  she  had  done. 

The  Jury  now  consulted  together,  after  which  Simon  Appleyard  stood 
up,  and  said  he  had  an  observation  to  make,  but  the  steward  begged 
him  to  defer  it  until  after  the  examination  of  the  next  witness. 

Jonas  had  thought  all  was  over,  and  was  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
triumphant  manner  in  which  the  affair  had  been  brought  to  a  condusion, 
when  a  knell  to  his  hopes  almost  sounded  in  his  ears  as  he  heard  Cap- 
tain Juddock  evoked  by  the  usher,  and  directly  afterwards,  beheld  that 
gigantic  individual  towering  above  the  assemblage,  as  he  stood  in  the 
witness-box. 

Juddock  had  no  longer  anything  of  the  Turk  about  him,  not  even  the 
beard,  which,  as  we  know,  had  been  left  at  the  Old  Inn,  but  appeared 
in  his  customary  attire — a  blue  military  coat  with  brass  epaulettes,  and 
brass  buttons,  and  with  the  old  brass-handled  sword  by  his  side,  and  the 
old  ftinnel-topped  boots  on  his  legs.  Glancing  triump&antly  at  Jonas, 
who  regarded  nim  with  mingled  feelings  of  dismay  and  disgust,  the  giant 
awaited  Rojper's  in&rrogations. 

^*  Last  winter,  you  passed  a  night  at  the  Old  Inn  at  Dunmow,  Captain 
Juddock,"  the  steward  said.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  Mrs* 
Nettlebed's  conduct  towards  you  ?" 

Her  conduct  was  exactly  what  a  landlady's  should  be.  She  was  ezp 
eeedingly  attentive." 

"  Too  attentive,  perhaps  ?" 
I  do  not  think  so.    Possibly,  her  husband  might.    I  didn't  give 
myself  much  concern  about  him." 

Did  they  strike  you  as  being  a  happy  couple  ?" 
"  Undoubtedly.    They  managed  to  keep  appearances  extremely  well.*' 
Keep  up  appearances !"  Jonas  cried,  unable  longer  to  contun  him- 
self.     How  cuure  you  make  such  an  insinuation  as  that,  sir?    ^  A^ 
pearances'  in  your  teeth,  sir." 

I  must  aul  you  to  order,  Jonas,"  the  steward  said.      Any  remarics 
you  may  have  to  make^  must  be  addressed  to  me,  and  not  to  the  witness.'' 
Then  tell  him  his  testimony  is  worthless,"  the  landlord  cried. 
It  will  be  for  the  Jury  to  decide  on  its  value,"  Mr.  Roper  replied. 
Do  you  wish  the  examination  to  be  pursued  ?"  addressing  the  Jury. 
The  foreman  answered  they  did. 

*^  You  are  renowned  for  your  gallantry,  and  for  your  conquests  among 
the  fair  sex,  I  believe,  Captain  Juddock,"  Roper  said,  in  continuation* 
Fray,  did  Mrs.  Nettiebed  ever  give  you  any  encouragement  ?" 
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I  must  beg  respectfully  to  declme  answering  that  questioflf- rfii^ 
giant  replied. 

Your  refusal  to  reply  will  be  considered  tantamount  to  an  admission 
of  the  feet,"  Roper  remarked. 

I  cannot  help  that,  sir,"  Juddock  said. 
*^  I  scorn  the  imputation,"  Nelly  cried.      I  never  did  give  him  en- 
couragement, and  when  he  wanted  to  kiss  me,  J  slapped  his  g^reat,  fiit, 
ugly  face,** 

"  Oh  !  he  wanted  to  kiss  you— -did  he?"  Jonas  exclaimed,  suiprised 
out  of  his  caution.      You  never  told  me  so." 

So  you  keep  secrets  from  your  husband,  Kelly,  do  you  ?"  the  Squive 
remarked. 

«  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  worshipful  sir.  I  didn't  think  it  worth 
wlule  to  trouble  him  about  such  a  trifle  as  this." 

Oh,  you  call  this  a  trifle:?"  Roper  cried.  "  Perhaps,  it's  a  matter  of 
every-day  occurrence  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  it  ain't,  sir.  It's  very  rarely  anybody  attempts  to  kiss  me.— 
Mr,  Alured  Fitzwalter,  when  he  was  Frank  Woodbine,  never  did." 

Amidst  the  laughter  occasioned  by  this  repl^,  Jonas  whispered  to  his 
wife—"  You'll  ruin  our  chance,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I  won't  allow  a  pack  of  stories  to  be  told  of 
me,"  she  rejoined. 

Concealment  is  not  all  on  one  side,"  Juddock  observed.  "Jonas 
has  secrets  to  keep  as  well  as  his  wife." 

"  I  thought  so,"  Nelly  whispered.    "  Now  it's  all  coming  out." 

"  Be  quiet,  my  love,  I  implore  of  you,"  Jonas  rejoined.  "  Prove  your 
words,  Captain  Juddock — prove  them,  sir." 

"  So  I  will,"  the  giant  replied.  "  I  saw  you,  myself,  very  tender  with 
pretty  Peggy,  your  chambermaid." 

"  I  deny  the  charge — ^indignantly  deny  it,"  Jonas  cried. 

"  Let  Peggy  be  recalled,"  the  Sqmre  said.  And  as  the  chambermaid 
once  more  appeared  in  the  witness-box,  he  continued — "  You  have  heard 
what  Captain  Juddock  has  declared.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  as* 
sertion?" 

"  Master  was  always  what  a  good  master  should  be,"  Peggy  replied. 
"  Fve  no  reason  to  complain  of  lum." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  the  Squire  said,  laughing.  "  But  has  your  mis* 
tress?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so,  sir." 

"  Recal  Carroty  Dick,"  the  Squire  cried.  And  as  the  red-polled  ostler 
reapneared,  with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  he  said  to  him— "Captain 
Judaock  has  affirmed  that  he  saw  some  familiarities  between  your  master 
aiid  Peggy.  What  is'your  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  ?" 

"  My  opinion  be  that  it's  true,"  Dick  replied,  with  gloomy  rage.  "  I 
saw  him  kiss  her  mysel." 

"Oh,  indeed— when?" 

"  Last  Christinas,  under  the  mistletoe-bough — but  I've  often  seen  him 
kiss  her  since." 

"  You  have !"  Nelly  screamed.    "  Oh !  the  faithless  little  wretch." 
"There,  now  you  have  done  it,  Dick,"  Peggy  cried;  "and  youve 
done  for  yourself  too— for  you  shall  never  have  me." 

"  I  dunna  care,  the  ostler  replied,  sullenly — "  Fve  had  my  revenge." 
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Jonas  endeavoured  to  sustain  his  tottering  cause  by  a  veheiBftnt  protest 
{^gainst  Juddodc's  AYideBCtt. 

He  is  not  a  credible  witness/'  be  said — beiaaA  impident  and  auda- 
cious vagabond.  I  have  heard  say — a&d  I  a(>peal  to  two  genileoken  here 
present — ta  Sir  Walter  Fit2^alter  and  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  to  cor- 
roborate die  assertion — that  he  has  been  a  conunon  gaming-lKHise  bully 
and  sharper.  I  know  him  to  be  an  impostor  and  stroller,  wha  has  aib- 
sconded  &om,  his  employe  Messrs.  Sheepshanks  and  Swiney,  owners  of 
a  booth  now  at  Chelmsford." 

That's  quite  tme^  worshipful  sir,"  the  usher  said,  addresfian^  the 
Squire.  Tim  Tipcat,  the  beadle,  has  just  been  in  to  inform  me  tbttt  Mc 
Siwiney  is  now  outside  with  Isaacson  and  Latcham,  tiie  bulifib  €)£  Dwi- 
mow,  waiting  to  seize  the  individual  styling  himself  Captaia  Juddoek, 
mhen  he  comes  out/' 

Show  them  in,"  the  Squire  rejoined.  Do  nxA  laave  the  'witBefi&* 
box,  sir/'  he  added  autiioritatively  to  Juddock* 

The  next  moment  the  iano  were  introduced.  A  little  sharp-fegtarftd, 
hii^-shQuldfired  man  was  Swiney,  and  clad  in  a  hghtrbrown  squaxe-cut 
coat.  He  had  a  hooked  nose  like  a  vulture,  and  looked  altogether  like  a 
bird  of  prey«  Fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  Juddock^  he  cried  out.  in  a 
shrill,  and  rather  cracked  voice — "  There  he  is — that  s  n^  ^pMaot" 

Yonr  giant?"  the  Squire  said.  "Do  you  dainxa  property  ia  him, 
my  good  man  ?" 

"An  absolute  property,  wanhipM  sir,"  Swinej  replied.  "He  is 
bound  to  ine*^baund  hand  and  foot.  I've  exhibited  ima  £or  many  years 
at  all  the  coimtry  fairs — and  at  Southwark  and  Bartfemy  Fairs  in  Town, 
due  year  he  was  Piinlimmooy  A/b  Welsh  giant — ^ihe  nexi^  PeBnIgantr  the 
Yorkshire  giant — the  year  after  that,  Trego&na^  the  Coniish  giant." 

"  Yes,  I  recoHect  seeing;  him  as  Tr^^oona  at  Cbdmaford  Fair,"  TSeAly 
remarked. 

"  Another  piece  of  concealment,"  Jonas  whi^>Hred.  "  You  neve^  told 
mfi  that" 

"  Dare  say  you  do  recollect  him,  ma'am,"  Swiney  pursued.  "  He  waa 
these  last  May  twelvemonth — but  he  deserted  soon  after  that,  and  took 
to  bad  ways — ^frequenting  low  gaming-houses  and  co£Gee-house6,  amd 
picking  up  a  EvcJihood  how  he  could,  instead  of  living  reiftectably  with 
me  and  Sheepshanks.  iBut  he  came  back  last  winter,  and  has  been: 
with  us  ever  smce,  until  he  bolted  yesterday,  and  spoiled  our  per£acmance 
of  the  *  Fall  of  Bsjazet.'  We  lost  teapouad^,  if  we  lost  a  duHing^  hy  his 
sudden  disappearance,  worshipful  sir." 

«  May  I  put  a  question,  sir  2"  Montfichet  observed,  rising  and  ad^essing, 
the  Squire.  And  receiving  a  nod  ia  reply,  ha  went  on — ^  Do  yoa  ^$ua& 
to  go  back  agaua  to  Mr.  Swiney,  Juddoek^' 

"  I  shouldn't  mind.  Sir  G.,  if  I  weren't  bound,"  the  giaat  replied. 

"  You  shall  have  a  release  then,"  Montfichet  rejoiaed.  "  What  is  your 
claim  against  him,  Mr«  Swiney?" 

"Why  it  should  be  a  hundred  pounds,  Sir  Gilbert — but  we'll  say 
seventy." 

"  Seventy  be  it — and  heaceforih  the  giant  is  a  free  agent*   Yoa  nay 
now  withdraw,  Mr.  Swiney.    All  shall  be  settled  with  yoa  present^/' 
Hereupon  the  keeper  of  the  booth  and  the  bailiJSs  bowed  and  retired. 
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Alter  tbe  uen^efit  wlaidi  this  iaterlude  oecasioaed  had  s^Baewhat, 
soibeided,  Simoa  Applejard  stood  up,  and  said  that  from  the  evidtnce 
offered  them,  the  July  w&De  luianimously  of  opimoB  that  ihe  demand  of 
Jonas  Nettkbedaad  his  wife  had  not  been  sustained^  and  most  therefore 
be  rejected. 

Bejected  I"  Jonas  exclaimed  in  despair.  Reeoosider  yonr  vefdict, 
I  imploro  of  you,  Simon*  It  is  founded  on  the  evidenee  of  a  person 
iittedy  unworthy  of  credit — a  convicted  impostor — ^a  g^nt  with  three 
names  in^ead  of  three  heads — FKnlimmon^  Peimigant,  and  Tregonna." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Jonas,"  Simon  Appleyard  replied.  "  We  had 
agreed  upon  our  vercUct  before  Captain  Juddock's  examination  took  place. 
I  repeat,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  your  claim  to  the  Flitch  cannot 
be  rastained." 

The  demand  i»  r^eeted,"  the  Squire  said.  Such  is  the  decision 
of  tbe  Court.'' 

Then  furewdi  for  ever  to  way  chance  of  the  Fiitchy"  Jonas  said, 
pathetically  regaiding  iU  What  a  magmfieeut  side  of  bacon  it  is ! — 
the  finest  and  £ittest  I  ever  beheld  I  And  there's  a  silver  chain  fiMtened 
to  k,  whieb  would  have  jost  suited  you.    Alack  I  and  well-a-day !" 

^Come  down  direeify*  sir,"  Nelly  said,  '^and  don't  make  yotanaelf 
fodidiL  by  these  idle  lamentations.    Bear  the  loss  like  a  man." 

^  So  I  will,"  Jonas  hlabbeced — "  but  to  tlnnk  of  being  wifckin  aa  aoe 
of  winning  it — and  then  to  be  balked  in  this  way.   Alack !  alad^!" 

S^ep  up  your  i^idtSy  Jonas^"  the  Squire  said.  You  are  not  worse 
off  than  ninety-nine  married  men  out  of  a  hundred,  so  you  needn't  repin#^ 
I  shall  bope  to  see  you  and  N^y,  by-and-by,  at  Monkbury  Placew" 

^Thaak  your  honour,"  Jonas  replied.      Farewell!  thou  beaatiful 
Flitch  I"  be  added,  casting  a  wistful  eye  at  it  as  he  stepped  dowA. 
Froceed  to  tbe  next  claimants,  Bopez;"  the  Squire  sttd. 

^  Wyb.  plcM«r%  su*»"  the  steward  replied.  They  are  Alured  Fitz- 
walter,  Esquios^  of  Little  Dunnowy  and  Rose  his  wile.  Let  them  be 
ddled,"  he  added  to  the  uabec 

A  laid  a  hush  o£  expectation,  the  L^nng  Couple  eaiae  in»  and  aflcended 
the  p^atfocm,  wbeoe  they  stood  hand  in  band,  answering  promptly  and> 
dMerfuEy  to  the  itttertogaiooos  put  to  them  by  the  steward. 

Tlus  d0oe»  Beper,  taming  to  tbe  Squire,  said — I  must  new  requert, 
y«M%  siiv  ta  eaadiiet  &e  inquiry,  as  I  myself  am  a  principal  witaesa." 

So  aaying^y  be  aaeended  to  the  box»  and  being  questioned^  declaie<]^ 
that  from  lua  o«b  kiMHvkdge  aud  obsmration,  be  could  ciHi&m  all  that: 
had  been  abated  by  ike  desBiandaats  in  respect  to  tbdr  perleet  doaiestiev 
harmony  and  devotion  to  each  other.    Be  had  never  kjKywa  a  couple  s^ 

Twenty  etibei  witneaaes  eagerly  pressed  ftarwavd  aa  the  atewaid  eoa- 
cUed^  ami  die  festimoi^  ol  all  emk  m  wore  examiiied  was  t&  the  Mke 
ciBMt. 

.  ^Coa  any  one  coatacadiet  the  evideiice  offered  to  the-  Court?"  the'. 
S^punaaakeoL 

I  have  a  wnaadclo  make^  if  yoa  wfll  please  hear  mt,  woniiiffal  aiiv" 
JcMaieplkd^ 

'^Ei^tbamiMapbox  tben,'^  the  Sqaioe  said.  Ajid  aa  landkrd 
obeyiedy  he  iafmadp--''Kow,.  wbut  hotFe  ym  todedare 
i  '^X  pmm.m  Uli!  Aa*.  itt»  Ibeen  uttweDd  ^  iii»  ym(m  wtMnas  m 
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commendation  of  the  lady  claimant,''  Jonas  replied,  and  in  much  that 
has  heen  affirmed  concerning  the  gentleman.  But  he  is  not  quite  the 
pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  he  has  been  represented/' 

« Indeed !"  the  Squire  exclaimed.  What  have  you  to  allege  agtunst 
him?    Speak  out,  man.    Don't  be  afraid." 

"  Well  then,  worshipful  sir,  since  I  must  declare  it, — on  one  occasion  I 
saw  him  walking  in  a  sequestered  place — a  thick  g^ove  in  fact — with  a 
young  lady — a  very  pretty  young  lady — ^they  appeal  deeply  interested  ia 
each  other,  and  evidently  desirous  of  eluding  observation — and — and  " 

"  Go  on,"  the  Squire  cried. 

"  I  saw  him  kiss  her." 

"  More  than  once  ?" 

'^No— the  salute  took  place  at  parting.  Isn't  it  enough  to  condemn  him  ?'^ 
•*  Do  you  think  you  could  point  out  the  young  lady  in  Court  ?"  the 
Squire  said. 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  Jonas  replied,  looking  round.  "Paul  Flit  wick  was 
with  me  at  the  time.  It  was  rather  dusk,  and  we  didn't  see  her  very 
distinctly.   But  she  had  a  remarkably  neat  figure,  as  I  observed  to  Paul.'^ 

"The  young  lady  is  much  obli^d  to  you  for  the  compliment,  Mr. 
Netdebed,"  Bab  said.  "  And  as  I  happen  to  be  the  person  you  beheld,  I 
think  you  will  own  there  was  no  great  harm  in  walking  with  a  brother* 
in-law,  or  in  receiving  a  parting  salute  from  him.  At  all  events,  my 
sister  did  not  disapprove  of  the  proceeding." 

Loud  laughed  the  Court,  as  tne  discomfited  Jonas  rushed  down  to  hide 
his  head. 

"  Are  the  Jury  satisfied  ?"  the  Squire  demanded. 

"  Entirely  so,"  Simon  Apple^ard  replied.  "  In  our  opinion  the  present 
claim  has  been  successfully  maintidned." 

"  The  Court  decides  in  favour  of  the  demandants,"  the  Squire  said. 

Then  occurred  such  a  display  of  enthusiasm,  as  haa  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed. The  whole  of  the  assemblage  arose,  and,  as  with  one  voice, 
cheered.  Handkerchiefs  and  hats  were  waved,  and  evexy  possible  de- 
monstration was  made  of  the  heartfelt  delight  Hands  were  stretched 
out  towards  the  pair  as  if  to  g^p  them,  and  those  nearest  them  pressed 
eagerly  forward  m  spite  of  Will  Crane's  eflPbrts  to  keep  them  back.  All 
the  ladies  were  greatly  excited  by  the  scene.    Lady  Fitzwalter  seemed 

Suite  overcome  by  emotion ;  Mrs.  Lestie  smiled  through  her  tears  ;  and 
^ough  Bab  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  it  was  plain  she  was  affected  like  the 
rest — since,  after  waving  her  handkerchief  energetically,  she  had  to  apply 
it  to  her  eyes.  Neither  were  Sir  Walter  nor  the  Sqmre  wholly  exempt 
from  the  reproach  of  similar  weakness. 

But  the  expression  of  enthusiastic  satisfaction  at  the  dedsion  of  the 
Court  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  Court  House. 
The  joyful  intelligence  had  been  communicated  by  the  usher  to  the 
beadle,  and  by  the  beadle  to  the  crowd  outside ; — and  from  them  it  ran 
on,  with  electrical  rapidity,  up  to  the  gate  of  the  old  Priory  Church. 
And  the  glad  tidings  elicited  cheers  and  vociferations,  which  roUed  on 
rapidly  in  the  same  direction ;  ipid  bein^  sent  back  agiain  with  redoubled 
vigour,  never  ceased  till  they  broke  against  the  door  of  the  Court  House. 

Young  iitzwalter  and  his  wife  coSd  not  fail  to  be  deeply  moved  by 
this  extraordinary  manifestation.  So  overpowered  by  it  was  Rose,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  hide  her  head  for  a  few  moments  in  her  husband's 
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bo0om ;  and  irheii  she  was  aUe  to  look  ironnd  again,  and  essayed  to  utter 
her  thanks,,  the  plaudits  became  more  vehement  than.  ever. 

Silence  being  at  .last  obtained,  Alared  said,  in  a  voice  of  profound  emo- 
tion,—" Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  this  expression  of 
your  good-will.  That  I  have  gamed  a  prize,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom,  instituted  by  an  ancestor  of  my  own,  is  a  nigh  gratifica- 
tion to  me — and  the  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  your  kindness.  But  as  to 
merit  I  can  claim  none— unless  to  possess  the  best  of  wives  be  a  merit 
Good  fortune  I.  should  rather  style  it  than  desert  Since  I  wedded  Rose 
I  have  tasted  pure  happiness.  My  wishes  have  been  her  wishes,  my 
thoughts  have  been  her  thoughts.  My  heart  has  been  lodged  in  her 
breast    This,  my  friends,  and  no  other,  is  my  title  to  the  Flitch." 

'^And  now  hear  me,  my  friends,"  Rose  said,  in  her  sweet,  musical 
tones.  "  Like  my  dearest  husband  I  rejoice  in  our  success, — and  like  him 
I  disclaim  all  merit.  He  is  not  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  for  perfect 
happiness  has  been  my  portion  since  we  wedded.  That  I  have  loved 
him  with  an  ardour  equal  to  his  own  I  may  venture  to  avouch — and  that 
I  have  been  a  fond  and  true  wife  to  him,  as  he  has  been  loyal  and  loving 
husband  to  me,  I  can,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  declare.  This,  my 
friends,  is  my  sole  title  to  the  Flitch." 

You  have  both  fairly  won  it,  as  all  present  acknowledge,"  the  Squire 
cried,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard  for  the  applause  that 
followed.  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  church,  and  conclude  the 
ceremoniaL" 

VI. 

How  THBT  WENT  TO  THE  OLD  PrIORT  ChURCH. 

Marshalled  by  Roper,  the  Procession  of  the  Flitch  set  forward  to  the 
old  Priory  Church  in  the  following  order. 

First  marched  Timothy  Tipcat,  the  beadle,  to  dear  the  way,  followed 
by  ^ill  Crane,  Tom  Deane,  and  Nat  Smith,  whose  united  efforts  with 
two  additional  poles  were  required  to  bear  aloft  the  mighty  Flitch. 
Next  came  Juddock,  strutting  along,  with  a  churchwarden's  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  acting  the  part  of  drum-major  to  the  musicians,  whose  pace 
and  movements  he  regulated.  The  band,  which  followed  the  giant,  had 
been  augmented  by  some  ancient  instruments  provided  by  the  Squire — 
such  as  a  tiieorbo,  a  mandolin,  a  cittern,  a  cornemeuse,  a  couple  of  lutes, 
pandean  pipes,  and  a  triangle.  These  formed  the  first  and  second  lines. 
In  tiie  third,  there  were  drums,  clarions,  and  hautboys.  The  band,  under 
tiie  gpiidance  of  Juddock,  played  lively  tunes — and  there  was  ever  and  anon 
a  pause,  during  which  the  trumpets  alone  sounded,  and  the  drums  beaten. 
Alter  the  musicians  came  the  Bailiff  of  Dunmow  and.  the  Burgesses,  each 
with  a  white  wand  in  hand ;  then  Mr.  Roper  and  his  clerk  HopHuson ;  and 
then  inarched  Dr.  Sidebottom  and  Parson  Bush,  followed  by  Roger  Bowes, 
the  clerk.  After  these  walked  a  large  body  of  the  Squire's  tenantry, 
six  abreast.  Then  came  Jonas  Nettiebed  and  Nelly  in  the  cart,  still 
driven  by  Carroty  Dick,  and  with  Peggy  in  the  back  seat  Jonas  ap- 
peared to  have  got  over  his  mortification,  and  bore  all  the  jests  made  at 
Jiis  expense  very  good-humouredly ;  while  his  wife  looked  so  pretty  and 
amiable,  that  some  people  almost  regretted  she  had  not  been  successful. 
Then  followed  ten  or  a  dozen  coaches,  in  the  foremost  of  which  were  Sir 
Walter  and  Lady  Fitxwalter,  with  Mrs.  Leslie.  The  coaches  were  succeeded 
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'fcy  A  iniilwaNwrt  tWJOp  ladiM  iind  gijBlleiiien  on  liorti^bsclr,  maksng^  A 
very  gallant  Aow.  Then  erne  «iiotlier  iiwuutoi  htLoA  of  teimntry, 
'feurtered  from  omoiigA  ihme  provided  m¥ik  BteeAi.  Alber  fiieni  fql- 
loTV«d  Jury  of  EAcbelors  and  Maideii8>  waMng  t«  and  two,  cmik 
youtli  holtfing  ft  dsmsfel  W  tile  Ittoad.  lit  the  rear  of  drif  pwtty  tram 
Tode  tht  f^^&yfMi  has  ddwght^  Bdb;  abd  At  tfce  young'  lady's  nde 
'tode  MiMtficlicW* 

The  time  had  Dewoome^  tfaeyomg  baionet  (fcoughty  wben  ha  ftte 
must  be  decided,  so  as  they  came  to  a  momentezy  halft,  ho  brooght 
horse  tjoite  dose  to  Gipsy,  and  feigning  to  pat  her  glossy  neck,  said— - 
•**¥©«  promised  to  gire  me  an  ansiver  when  the  F!i*ch  had  been  won,  Bab. 
Am  I  to  h«ve  a  chance  of  wkming  the  piiile  with  yon  ?^ 

**  Yon  wonld  never  wm  it  fntti  me,  I  teH  yon  feWy,*'  «he  repljgd^ 
I've  not  been  brongbt  up  at  the  same  school  as  Rose,  rfepa  has  spoied 
me  dreadfully,  as  you  know.    Besides,  yon're  not  at  all  like  Alured. 

"  Try  me,"  1^  Gilbert  cried.  "  I  have  no  misgivings  of  happrooM  wift 
yon.    Why  shonld  you  have  donbts  of  me  P    I  love  you  to  di^araction. 

«€ome,  come— don't  let  the  lad  break  his  heart,  Bab,"  tlie  Sqmre 
«aid.    "  Take  him--and  make  him  hap^." 

"  Do  you  really  think  he  would  nndce  a  good  hmbaiid,  Riipa  T' 

«On  my  feith,  I  ^nk  so,^  ^e  Sqirire  anatfued  **gn  ^xadbnfc 
Imsband.** 

What  shall  I  say  to  him,  tlien  ?* 

"  Why  say  you  accept  him,  to  be  sure— or,  I'll  say  it  for  yon  if  ywi 
had  rather. — ;She  is  yours.  Sir  Gilbert." 

"  Will  not  Bab  confirm  my  happiness  with  her  own  lips?"  Montfichet 
cried,  transported. 

WeH,  I  oonsent— if  noAing  else  will  satisfr  yon.  I  nevvr  disobey 
Papa." 

**Tha(i's  right,  Bab.  An  obedient  don^tet  la  sure  to  make  an  obe- 
dient wife — so  I  thiidc  you  have  some  chance  of  the  Flitch,  ^  Gilbert 
after  all* 

The  diree  suitors,  who  were  close  behind,  and  who  had  camght  somt- 
thing  of  what  was  passing,  now  pressed  forward. 

Are  nrv  hopes  annihilated,  Miss  Monkbury  ?*'  Grub  taaed. 
*  Is  it  all  up  with  me  ?"  Chip  exclaimed. 

«  Am  I  to  blow  out  my  brains?^  Clot  vociferated.  **  By  the  Low 
Harry  I  will — if  I'm  rgected." 

"I  hope  not,  Colonel,"  the  Squire  reroarised  to  Ae  last  speakw* 
Better  all  dine  with  us  at  Monkbury  Place,  and  drown  your  griCT  in  a 
•magnum  of  dwet.  Pshaw !  man,  there  are  finer  firfi  in  the  sea  than 
ever  came  out  of  it.  As  to  you,  my  worthj  Grub,  and  yon,  hwiest  Crop 
— ^tabe  my  advice,  and  think  no  more  of  tins  Kttle  hnssy.  We  shrfl  hate 
plenty  of  pretty  girls  at  Monkbury  to-day,  and  if^ll  be  your  own  farft  if 
both  of  you  don't  find  a  wife  among  'em.  So  cheer  up.  And  do  ycto 
dieer  too,  brajve  Clot.  I've  got  a  buxom  widow  in  view  for  yoa-^ 
lots  of  money  and  no  incnmbrances — so  put  hf  yonr  pistol  till  she 
rejects  yon.** 

With  this,  not  whoHy  unstKWiessful,  effinrt  to  console  the  despondSag 
suitors,  the  good-natured  gentleman  rode  laughingly  on.  He  pretendad 
to  take  no  notice  of  Bab  Mid  Sir  Gilbert — the  ktter  being  now  in  a 
seventh  hcfaven  of  ddight,  and  wholly  uneonscioaa  of  ^  aoany  cnrioas 
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mfeit  fiiad  vml  Mm.  Bab^  too,  qppeived  hnt  «8  beeAess  as  to  whtt 
aught  fae  «ud  «r  Aougiil  ef  lMr--aad  ^wjbodt)!  flet  Aem  down  as  wtuit 

they  were  in  reality— engaged  loreni — ^beginning  to  look  forward  io 
anodier  aroeemm  of  iktB  ¥^\iAl 

And  nere  we  may  as  well  mentm,  tkov^  tihej  neror  SA  elalm  the 
piBB,  tfiaft  within  a  week  of  the  event  we  are  now  deserilnng  th^  were 
^ondiBi^  their  lioneyinooa  at  Stanvted  House,  and  that  IheiraMmed  fife 
was  but  a  succession  of  honeymoons.  Besides  Montficbet's,  inairy  aad 
MDjr  another  baepy  marriage  dated  &om  the  day  when  Alured  ana  Rose 
daknad  4iie  Ilitch.  Of  the  Bacbeh>rs  and  Maioens  oomjposing  the  Jury 
mtiigt  aeeasion,  not  one  was  a  bachelor  or  a  maiden  widnn  three  moadis 
of  it  But  Iboi^b  we  hare  searelied  the  register  for  the  porpose,  we 
iiava  been  unable  to  asonrtaia  wbetfier  Carroty  Dick  was  wedded  to 
Peggy,  and  raflier  think  he  was  mt. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  the'Loring  Goa^,  who  rode  to  the  Chmch 
as  iiaiBj  had  ridden  to  the  Coort  House ;  and  who  were  greeted  on  i^eir 
way  with  congratulations  as  heaitfelt,  and  blessings  as  aucUUe,  as  those 
-wlueil  had  preyiomly  attended  them. 

Hie  beHs  eeased  to  ring,  the  yast  eonoourse,  now  gadiered  tc^neAi^r 
an  the  green  in  front  <^  the  anient  £&ne,  or  drawn  up  in  the  ehim^yMd, 
lieeame  ^ot,  and  onty  gende  strains  from  mandolin  and  kite  wm  lieani> 
as  the  par  dismounted  at  the  gate. 

vn. 

How  THE  Oath  was  Taken,  and  the  Flitch  Deliveked. 

TsB  path  from  die  gate  to  the  cburdi  porch,  as  well  as  die  floor  of 
die  noM  fabric,  hate  been  duckiy  strewn  with  mslns.  Ropes  of  flowers 
acod  wreadis  ha&g  across  the  footway  from  die  i;^er  braadhes  of 
Ktde  a<raiue  of  lime-trees.  As  Ahired  and  Rose  enter  the  gate  and 
take  dwir  way,  hand  in  hand,  towards  the  ohurch  porch,  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  little  troop  of  rartic  maidens,  attired  in  white,  wit^  baskets 
in  dieir  hands ;  and  diose  maideBS  scatter  rosesand gilliflowen  and  odier 
aweeC-soented  flowers  and  herbs  befim  diem.  A  flag  raatles  in  the 
hte&iB  on  the  sammit  of  the  Kttie  spire.  Just  outside  die  porch  stand 
Will  Graae  and  ys  comrades  bearing  die  Flitch ;  and  beneadi  it,  ready 
to  receiye  d^m,  are  the  Vioar,  die  Squire,  and  the  Steward. 

And  now  the  pair  pause  for  a  moment.  The  Vicar  adyances  a  few 
steps  ;  signs  to  them  ;  and  they  kneel  down. 

They  kneel  down  on  the  s^f-same  spot,  and  on  the  self-same  stones, 
.  where,  mere  than  four  centuries  ago,  Reginald  Htzwalter  and  his  wife 
knelt  when  they  crayed  a  blessias^  ^m  the  good  Prior. 

Benedicitel  fond  pair !  Ye  deserye  holy  priest^s  blessing  as  well  as 
those  who  haye  knelt  there  before  you. 

Bow  down  your  gentle  heads  as  the  reyerend  man  bends  oyer  you, 
and  murmurs  a  prayer  £or  your  welfeu^. 

AH  who  hear  nim  breathe  a  heartfelt  response. 

Now  ye  may  look  up.    He  is  about  to  recite  the  Oath,  and  ye  must 
pronoimce  it  after  him. 
The  Oadi  is  uttered. 

Yet  hold  a  moment,  ere  ym  fait  your  kneeling  posture.  The 
youngest  and  fairest  of  the  flower-girls  approaches,  and  she  will  place  a 
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gariand  of  lilies  on  the  brows  of  one  of  you,  and  over  the  neck  of  the 
other  she  will  cast  the  ancient  silver  cham,  which  has  been  given  to  her 
by  the  Steward. 

It  is  done.    Ye  may  rise,  and  the  Flitch  shall  be  delivered  to  you. 
The  Flitch — the  guerdon  of  your  love ! 

Hark  to  those  thrilling  shouts!  The  people  exult  in  your  triumph. 
Bells  ring — drums  rattle: — toumpets  resounCL  The  other  instruments 
Strike  up.  . 

All  is  not  over  yet.  Ye  have  to  be  placed  in  the  antique  chair,  and 
aecprding  to  usage,  borne  on  men's  snoulders  round  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  Priory,  which  in  the  days  of  your  predecessors  stood  hereabouts. 

And  see !  the  chair  is  brought  out  for  you.  It  is  decked  with  rich 
though  faded  tapestry,  woven  with  armorial  bearings,  which  ye  must  know 
well,  since  they  are  your  own,  and  with  a  device,  which  each  of  you  may 
apply  to  the  other — Toujours  Fidele, 

And  now  ye  are  seated.  Now  ye  are  raised  upon  eight  stalwart 
shoulders— and  again  the  Procession  is  formed  to  lead  you  on. 

Not  so  numerous  now  as  heretofore,  for  only  those,  who  have  rightfiol 
part  in  the  ceremony,  may  join  it.  But  the  Flitch  shall  be  borne  before 
you,  and  the  gentle  lute  and  mandolin,  and  the  shrill  pipes,  and  the  loud 
hautboy  shall  precede  you,  and  gladden  all  hearts  with  their  strains.  And 
the  reverend  man,  who  has  just  blessed  you,  shall  walk  in  front.  And 
so  shall  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  has  yet  a  dearer  title  to  your  love 
and  honoiur,  and  who  calls  one  of  you  daughter.  And  so  shall  another 
whose  title  is  the  same  as  his,  and  who  calls  the  other  son.  And  the 
worthy  steward  who  has  watched  over  you  shall  be  with  them.  And 
the  flower-girls  shall  hang  garlands  upon  the  chair  in  which  ye  sit,  and 
sing  limple  songs  in  your  praise.  And  the  Bachelors  and  Maidens  shall 
follow  after  you,  ana  join  in  chorus.  And  much  people  shall  att^id 
you,  shouting.  And  hundreds  shall  look  on,  and  cheer  and  bless  you  as 
oefore.  Thus  escorted,  shall  ye  trace  out  the  precincts  of  the  once  vast 
and  stately  edifice.    That  done,  the  Ceremonial  will  be  ended. 

Then  shall  you  go  home  lovingly  as  you  came,  and  shall  take  with 
you  hundreds  and  hundreds  to  enjoy  the  unbounded  hospitalities  of  Monk- 
bury  Place.  Many  a  cup  shall  be  drained  to  you — and  ye  shall  make 
merry  and  rejoice.    And  thus  shall  end  a  pleasant  and  memorable  day. 

And  so.  Fond  Pair,  farewell !    All  happmess  betide  you  I 

A  word  more.  Long  and  happily  did  our  Loving  Pair  live  together. 
N(nr  were  they  separated  at  the  last,  for  the  same  blow  chilled  the  hearts 
of  both — ^realising  what  Rose  herself  had  sung  of  her  husband's  pro- 
genitors. 

To  the  other  candidates  for  the  Flitch,  whose  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
«un  it  have  been  here  recorded,  might  be  applied  the  couplet  which  old 
Chaucer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  merry  Wife  of  Bath — 

The  Bacon  was  not  fet  for  them  I  trow, 
That  some  men  have  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 

THE  XNI>. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIRAt^DA  IN  THE  BALTIC. 

[We  haye  nrach  pleanire  in  laying  the  following  ialmsliDg  Narratire  before 
our  readers,  written,  as  will  be  imparent,  by  one  of  the  offlom  of  the  ship,  whose 
performance  it  describes. — ^En.  iv.  3f.  JIf .] 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1854,  H.M.S.  Miranda^  having  then  been  in 
commission  only  nine  days,  was  fitting  out  at  Sheemess  with  the  usual 
dei^tch  and  activity  for  vrhich  our  service  is  so  justly  noted,  when  orders 
were  recdved  from  the  Admiralty  to  prepare  her  for  sea  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  first  the  thing  seemed  impossible.  A  few  only  of  the 
officers  had  joined,  barely  half  a  ship's  company  had  been  entered,  pro- 
visions;  water,  and  stores  were  not  yet  received,  top-gallant  masts  were 
down,  sails  unbent,  and  various  other  deficiencies  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion had  to  be  rectified  before  she  could  be  considered  in  an  efficient  state 
to  cope  with  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  North  Sea. 

All  hands,  however,  turned  to  with  a  will.  Work  continued  during 
the  whole  night  hoisting  in  and  stowing  provisions  and  stores,  receiving 
water,  lashing  and  securing  spars,  boats,  guns,  &c.,  and  preparing  for  sea 
genmtdly .  Two  officers  were  sent  from  the  flag-ship  at  an  hour's  notice, 
and  a  number  of  marines  and  seamen  from  the  ordinary  to  complete  her 
complement,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  following  evemng  (the  9th)  the 
moorings  had  been  left,  and  the  ship  proceededgallantly  past  the  Nore 
under  steam  and  sail,  to  carry  out  her  secret  mission.  I  use  the  term 
^  secret,''  as  applied  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company ;  the  captain  not 
being  at  liberiy  to  divulge  to  them  the  orders  he  had  received. 

Never,  I  suppose,  since  the  last  war  has  a  shi^  been  bundled  off  to  sea 
so  unexpectedly,  and  in  such  an  unprepared  condition  as  was  the  Miranda* 
Many  of  the  officers  had  not  yet  received  their  outfits.  No  mess  had  been 
formed ;  and  consequently  we  were  destitute  of  mess  utensils,  steward, 
cook,  furniture,  and  should  have  been  of  ''^grub,"  too,  with  the  exception 
of  her  Majesty's  most  unpalatable  allowance,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
energy  of  an  assistantnsurgeon  sent  tons  for  the  cruise  from  the  flagf-ship, 
who  took  the  thin|^  in  hand  in  the  hour  he  had  to  spare,  and  laid  in  a 
quantity  of  groceries  and  butcher's  meat,  with  a  small  proportion  of  beer 
and  other  liquors,  which  fortunately  arrived  on  board  at  the  last  moment. 

After  a  hard  night's  work,  getting  things  to  rights  with  our  g^reen** 
hands,  there  came  a  time  of  awful  suspense  about  eight  in  the  morning  as 
to  the  probability  of  our  having  any  breakfast,  which  was  happily  dis- 
pelled by  the  appearance  of  a  large  dish  of  fried  liver  and  bacon  cooked 
tor  us,  secundum  artem,  by  the  snip's  cook,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
coffee.  Casks  were  inverted,  and  boxes  put  into  requisition  for  seats,  and 
we  made  use  of  a  few  plates,  cups,  and  knives,  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns,  which  had  luckily  been  sent  on  board  by  a  speculating  mess  out- 
fitter as  samples. 

No  growling  was  heard,  however.  A  jolly  spirit  seemed  to  perva^ 
everybody,  which,  coupled  with  the  excitement  as  to  where  we  were  bound, 
and  for  what  purpose,  with  conjectures  that  we  were  not  hurried  off  in 
Ms  way  for  nothmg,  kept  us  all  alive,  and  made  us  forget  all  discomforts 
and  inconveniences. 

The  ship's  company  were  now  divided  into  watdies,  and  stationed  at 
quarters,  uid  at  sunset  we  cleared  for  action,  and  fired  three  rounds,  blank 
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cartridge,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  which  would  have  done  m  credit  had 
we  been  six  months  in  commission  instead  o£  ten  ia^a* 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  our  pamge  across  die  North  Sea 
'towards  tbs  coast  ai  IkDwaA,  omL  at  km  Jk  jk.  on  the  ISA  the  Skaw 
Xdghliioiise,  OB  tlienevdhei'ii  eztrenutj'  of  Jwthmd,  wm  Mglitedy  and  hefefid 
eight  on  the  following  morning  we  passed  between  SInnore,  or  EhnnenTy 
m  it  is  tbne^i&d,  and  fiefabgborg,  salatiag  Kvedborg  Giistby  without 

*^(^WTOiiig  was  beavtiM — a  fine  dear  Af^  wiA  a  ftesh,  hraring^ 
^wind ;  aad,  I  tlndk,  lew  on  board  did  not  feel  dated  at  the  first  yiew  of 
tbese  fimi^  coasts,  new  to  so  manj  of  «s  at  pmea^  bat  b^ne  hntg  to 
beaome  cpnte  fumEar  to  ovr  ejes^  as  in  our  tmaginfltiaBS  tiie  etdnsiee  to 
n  fatan  stunng  soene  of  aetoon. 

About  two  in  the  afbctnoon  we  andiored  in  the  outer  roads  of  0|ie»- 
iiagen,  mitside  the  Tie  Kroner  battery,  an  «niar  having  been  issued  a  fim- 
days  previous  to  our  arnTad  Ibdbiddiag  any  men-of-war,  eseept  their  owm^ 
to  enter  the  imier  roadstead.  Two  offioers  were  ieaaaediatdy  sent  on 
ahoee  with  desnatAes  fior  the  miaister,  and  to  order  a  autmly  of  eoala  to 

The  captain  being  s%htly  unwell  did  ant  hmd,  which  gave  xise  to 
nsvend  erroneous  r^orts  in  the  newspi^pers  that  he  was  sefkmsdy  is- 
cBspnaed.  Oar  amvai  eaased  gieat  oofatematkai  among  a  nnasber  of 
Jiimidi  nwrohant  dims  n^aeh  weie  lyiae^  in  the  enter  roads.  Their 
skippears  i^ldng,  douhtfe8s,1jiatwsrwas  dsdared,  iwd  that  we  had  ooaie 
eipnis  to  take  tnem,  went  on  riiore  in  aU  hasten  and  oudbsd  one  aiiother 
for  the  steam^tvgs^  and  many  of  those  who  emild  not  obtain  the  stean- 
pewer  oidaageied  riwimaelves  and  eaige  by  miming  inside  tiie  batteries 
^mdvsttl. 

The  wind  being  very  firesh  firam  the  south*eastwavd,  and  a  strange 
oonent  setting  up  dm  Sound,  the  coal  lightermen  relosed  to  come  alnni^ 
aide  tiiat  night;  out  ^e  next  day,  altfaoaeh  the  weadier  was  not  aiueh 
l»tter,  we  pennaded  diem  to  eorae,  and  by  day%ht  on  the  CoHowing^ 
.morning  (wr  l€A)  we  had  completed  coaling  and  were  aeady  for  sea  i^pain. 

At  ei^it  AJa.  his  Excellency  Andrew  Buchanan,  British  nnmster 
at  the  court  «£  Denmark,  irisited  the  dhkp  to  coaunuaicate  to  the  captaea 
.that  inteUigeaee  had  just  been  received  that  the  iiarhour  of  Bevel  was 
dear  of  ice,  and  imnradiateiy  on  his  leaving  the  diip  we  weighed,  and 
proceeded  towards  die  Baltie. 

Bsmag  now  left  die  last  port  that  we  should  tcmch  at,  the  inteltigeaoe 
was  ciivolated  diat  we  were  bound  to  the  Gulf  ef  Finland  to  reeoaaoitBre 
the  ports  of  P<»t  Baltic  and  Bevd  ;  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice  ; 
and  to  discover  a^iether  any  portions  of  the  Rusnan  fieets  lemained  at 
i«ther  place. 

The  necessity  iar  the  caution  whidh  had  becoi  observed  with  regwd  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  destination  was  now  apparent,  as  in  these  days  ef 
Metric  telegra^  and  quick  messages  the  news  of  our  approadi  might 
have  preceded  us  to  Bevel,  and  if  it  should  have  been  clear  of  ice, 
several  men-of-war  might  dien  haipe  been  sent  out  either  to  prevent  oar 
entering  die Gcdf  ef  FinJaad,  or  to  mtereept  us  whenretuming  with  oor 
intelligence.  ; 

On  die  19th  we  entered  die  Gidf  of  Finland,  and  the  same  morning 
liad  a  little  eaoitement  in  observing  two  sail,  a  bav^pie  and  brig,  distant 
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'.m  the  Mtb-wMteM  eaticuMif  of  the  Gulf,  nieigfa  lymt^utiy  n  huti, 

-midwtmti  to  f^mmAmwd.   iabog^  wAermaS^ 

-t»itm  BMiywJ,  Mil  Mfy  tothe  aordi-ifsi.  FionHMr  moIhw  Md 
iq^qpeiiBae*  we  took  tiittt  «t  ^  to  W  ««i-<f  iw,  iMt,  on  mmm 
wpjpmAy  Saco^md  tiiem  to  be  meidiant  vMMb,  pidbaU j  eknaed  at 
wemug  itttd  Awibtfui  whMi  wajr  to  sbspe  their  tomme  ia  finder  to 
eaoMe. 

Early  m  tWirfbrneoa  Hie  pecefealy  getting  HwKiig  of  a  tigfet  eutcsly 
wind,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  eei«rmi  aMrofaaatmeii  Btenfiig  vp  radar 
teiy  eiii>f       mraed  «e1dMit5Pi«  Oar  wiipicions 

wene  idofi  nniifiiii'iii  by  the  a|ipearaooe  of  numems  winte  spe^s  on  ^ 
wiAer,  yrhkk  inemeei  in  Me  and  asHdity  as  we  steoaied  on,  taitil  at  five 
T.m.  we  ealmd  lafge  £dds  of  loose  ioe,  varying  from  six  to  seveD  feet 
in  thiifcaeiWi  and  paidm  of  saiooth  black  ioe  mm  tkree  to  six  inehai^ 
aMfl  openinge  and  dnameli  of  dear  water  ooeaskmally,  wfaidi  a^e 
aaadelor,  ^ ^ctieaUe,  pa^nngoar  way  on nntil  e^t  o'dodc,  wfaenipe 
became  so  firmly  in  a  mass  neariy  eight  feet  thick  that  we  ooidd 
get  ahead  no  farther,  and  fearing  the  fans  <^  the  screw  might  be  injnred 
by  batilnng  oa(t  again,  riiortened  sail,  banked  the  fires  op,  amd  lettbe  dnp 
remun  until  dayUght. 

At  dajrligfat,  naying  got  ihe  steam  ap  again,  we  backed  oat  of  the 
nme  diainid  we  had  made  oa  entering,  nid  proi^eded  aader  iteaai  aad 
fofaaad  aft  canvas  to  the  north-westward,  suffieieotiy  far  to  ebesrro 
lhatihe  ioe  on  idie  northern  shore  was  fast,  and  no  passage  throagh  it^ 
the  eastward  was  to  be  discerned  from  the  mast-head.  We  then  aHwsd 
oar  eepane,  and  proceeded  along  the'edge  to  the  sontbward  and  westwaai, 
entering  it  again  in  latitude  69  deg.  35  min.  north,  kmgitnde  23  Atg» 
t2  am,  ent,  maldiig  oar  wsy  throngh  die  sfight  openings  aad  the 
thaiaeet  ioe  we  oonld  pick  ont  towards  Port  Bahie. 

As  we  now  crariiea  through  the  ice,  dashing  it  right  and  left  with  oar 
sharp  bow,  and  sending  innumerable  nnall  pieces  rin^ng  with  a  pleasaat 
ammd  over  its  snKyoth  surfece  to  some  distance,  how  we  inwardly  thanked 
and  esteemed  the  inventor  of  steam-power!  and  still  more  so  was  this  the 
ease  vrhea  we  observed  and  passed  aWit  a  mile  distant  a  luoldesB  mar- 
'dumt  hax^^,  which  had  tried  the  Gulf  too  eariy  in  the 'season,  aad 
•  become  permanently  fixed  there  imtil  such  time  as  it  shonid  please  its 
iasmraMe  captor  to  break  up  and  disperse. 

I>ari]ig  ihe  foiwoon  we  passed  Port  Bdtic,  at  die  distance  of  about  fir 
.  TniisD.  A  battery  of  apparent^  no  great  strength  stands  at  the  nordtem 
end  of  the  town,  and  commands  tliue  mole  and  bay.  The  town  is  insig- 
'  nificaot,  looking  more  Hke  a  village,  and  the  absence  of  any  marked  hills 
or  woods  renders  it  fiat  and  uninteresting  to  the  eye.  The  Ughthoaie 
stands  on  a  point,  which  has  rather  a  singular  and  abrupt  termination, 
abont  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town.  The  only  vessels  at 
anchor  there  were  three  schooners  and  a  brig  in  the  mole,  and  a  schooner 
frozen  up  in  the  bay,  all  of  them  apparently  men^ntmen. 

£ariy  in  the  afternoon  we  sighted  the  long,  low,  ftr-covered  island  of 
Kargen  off  Revd,  which  has  a  hsmdsome,  strongly  built  white  stdne 
H^bAouse  at  die  northern  extremity,  wad  a  battery  called  the  8tar  Fort 
'  at  die  ioiiftem  extromity,  oommanding  the  entrance  into  Bevel  bet^irean 
it  and  die  mainland. 
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Now  came  tbe  interesting  part  of  our  criiise.  Was,  or  was  not,  the  fleet 
in  Revel  ?  Would  the  ice  allpw  us  to  proceed  far  enough  to  see  ?  And 
should  we  get  peppered  by  the  batteries  for  our  impudence  ?— rThese  were 
the  questions  tnat  occurred  to  us.  Dinner,  although  the  important  hour 
of  the  day  for  that  meal,  which  is  eaten  earlier  on  board  a  ship  than  oa 
shore,  had  arrived,  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  we  were  all  on  deck  with 
our  glasses,  anxiously  endeavouring,  as  the  city  with  its  lofty-spired 
churches  and  important-looking  Domborg,  or  citadel,  gradually  opened 
itself  clear  of  the  envious  point  which  intervened  between  us,  to  be  the 
first  to  get  sight  of  a  Russian  man-of-war. 

The  supposition,  which  afterwards  proved  correct,  that,  there  was  no 
battery  on  the  north  end  of  Nargen,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  some 
patches  of  clear  water,  while  the  south  channel  was  completely  covered 
with  massive  ice,  glittering  with  combs  of  frozen  snow,  decided  us  to  steer 
in  that  direction,  and  at  three  p.m.,  having  forced  our  way  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  navigation  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  we  rounded  the 
northern  point  of  the  island,  and  commanded  a  full  and  complete  view  of 
Revel,  with  its  batteries,  mole,  harbour,  and  roadstead. 

Not  a  vessel  was  to  be  seen.  All  was  empty.  There  was  not  even  a 
small  merchantman  to  deceive  us  momentarily  into  the  belief  that  it  was 
one  of  the  large  Russian  fleet  we  expected  to  behold. 

There  were  two  reports  in  circulation  before  we  left  England;  one, 
that  the  portion  of  the  fleet  which  generally  winters  at  Revel  had  been 
withdrawn  to  Helsingfors,  or  Cronstadt,  before  the  ice  began  to  form ; 
the  other,  that  there  had  been  a  particularly  mild  season  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  that  the  ships,  taking  advantage  of  the  partial  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  had,  by  great  exertions,  and  cutting  tl^ir  way  through 
large  portions,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  those  ports. 
.  Having  now  completely  satisfied  ourselves  that  nothing  was  there^  and 
being  unable,  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  and  density  of  the  ice,  to 
proceed  further  into  the  bay,  we  with  difficulty  turned  the  ship  round 
and  retraced  our  steps  towards  Port  Baltic. 

The  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  by  no  means  striking  or  picturesque 
— there  are  no  bold,  romantic-looking  crags  or  bays  along  its  shores  in 
this  part ;  no  towering  snow-capped  mountains  to  relieve  the  background. 
Occasionally  we  saw  a  strongly-built  comfortable-looking  mansion,  or  the 
tall  spire  of  some  village  church,  with  its  collection  of  small  dwellings 
clustered  round  it,  while  here  and  there,  perhaps,  the  eye  might  catch  a 
wooded  spot,  which  might  be  pretty  when  covered  with  foliage  in  their 
brief  and  glorious  summer,  but  now  looked  brown  and  desohte.  Takii^ 
it  on  the  whole,  the  appearance  was  not  inviting. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  darkness  again  overtook  us  off  Port  Baltic, 
and,  being  unable  to  see  our  way  towards  the  thin  ice,  or  open  channels, 
we  became  once  more  fixed,  and  banked  the  fires  up  for  the  time  being. 
During  the  night  it  froze  very  hard,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  10 
deg.  to  12  deg.  below  freezing  point,  and  the  next  morning,  on  getting 
the  steam  up,  we  found  ourselves  quite  unable  to  move. 

In  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  so  awkward  a  position,  we 
rolled  the  ship  by  running  the  ship's  company  quickly  fi*om  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  loading  the  68-j)oimder  pivot-gun  with  shot,  we  fired  it 
over  the  stem  at  extreme  depression.    This  broke  the  ice  away  partially, 
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and  we  steamed  caniaoosly  astern,  repeating  the  experiment  as  often  as 
requisite  until  we  had  made  a  channel  of  some  lengui;  we  then  steamed 
ahead  through  it,  and  the  impetus  we  acquired  enabled  us  to  break  the 
ice  at  the  o£er  extremity  with  our  bows,  though,  be  it  said,  much  to  their 
detriment  We  continued  to  force  our  way  through  it,  again  passing  our 
friend  the  barque,  still  hopelessly  frozen  in,  until  one  p.m.,  when  we  finally 
extricated  ourselves  and  rushed  out  into  clear  water. 

Having  now  a  fair  wind  and  plenty  of  it,  we  made  sail,  put  the  fires 
out,  hove  our  screw  up,  and  directed  our  course  for  Kiel  Bay,  where  we 
expected  to  find  "Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  command  of  the 
Baltic  fleet,  and  communicate  our  intelligence  to  him. 

It  was  dark  on  the  night  of  the  24th  when  we  anchored  in  Kiel  Bay, 
but  we  received  the  intelligence  from  a  pilot  boat  that  none  of  the  fleet 
had  been  seen  there.  At  daylight  we  again  weighed,  and  made  signal 
for  a  pilot  On  observing  one  approaching,  we  began  to  clear  away  the 
accoounodation-ladder  to  enable  him  to  come  on  board,  when  the  car- 
penter's mate,  a  very  fine  young  man,  fell  from  it  into  the  water,  the  ship 
at  the  time  going  aoout  seven  miles  an  hour. 

The  engines  were  instantly  reversed,  the  life-buoy  let  go,  and  the  first 
lieutenant,  vrith  the  boatswain  and  ten  hands,  sprung  into  the  cutter, 
which  was  immediately  lowered,  and  pulled  away  to  his  assistance.  But, 
alas  I  before  they  could  reach  him  the  waves  had  closed  over  him  for  ever. 
He  was  seen  at  nrst  to  strike  out  bravely,  and  make  desperate  attempts  to 
reach  the  life-buoy,  which  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  but  encumbered 
vrith  the  weight  of  his  clothing,  and  probably  paralysed  by  the  intense 
coldness  of  the  water,  his  efforts  shortly  ceased.  Such  is  the  fate  of  many 
a  sailor :  one  moment  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  youth,  health,  and  vigour, 
the  next  moment  in  eternity.  Such  an  occurrence  on  board  ship  to  men 
accustomed  constantly  to  £&ce  danger,  and  who  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  a  life  become  indifferent  in  a  measure  to  the  wants  and  suf- 
ferings of  others,  does  not  produce  the  same  sensation  that  it  would  on 
shore.  A  few  words  of  reg^t  are  uttered,  a  few  more  in  his  praise,  had 
he  been  deserving  of  any — his  hammock,  and  bag  containing  his  clothes 
are  taken  charge  of  by  the  master-at-arms,  to  be  sold  as  dead  eflSects" 
on  the  first  convenient  day — an  entry  is  made  in  the  ship's  books,  and  the 
thought  of  the  accident  passes  away,  like  the  accident  itself. 

It  blew  nearly  a  gale  of  wind  against  us  as  we  steamed  up  through 
the  Great  Belt  during  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  we  observed  a  squadron 
of  steamers  lying  off  Nyborg,  which  proved  to  be  the  Leopardy  18  guns,' 
flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Plumridge,  Captain  G.  GifiBud;  Valorous,  16, 
Captain  Buckle ;  Dragon^  6,  Captain  Wilcox ;  said  Bulldog,  6,  Captain 
W.  K.  Hall. 

When  opposite  to  them  we  hove  to,  and  the  captain  proceeded  on  board 
the  Leopard.  On  his  return  we  heard  that  the  grand  body  of  the  fleet 
was  at  anchor  some  twenty-five  miles  frurther  up  the  Belt,  and  we  accord- 
ingly followed  our  course  in  that  direction.  A  fine  screw-frigate,  the 
Dauntless,  33  guns.  Captain  Ryder,  passed  us  shortly  afterwards,  on  its 
way  to  join  Admiral  Plumridge's  division;  and  another,  the  Tribune,  31, 
Captain  the  Honourable  S.  T.  Carnegie,  was  anchored  off  a  shoal  on  our 
way,  to  mark  out  its  whereabouts  to  the  liners,  and  warn  them  to  pass 
outeide  her.  Taking  up  their  buoys  in  the  Baltic  will  avail  the  Russians 
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but  little,  if  we  ism  make  our  8ecew-fr^;atea  feel  the  way,  and  a^  aft- 

Sttb8titute& 

Night  now  closed  in,  and  it  bebg  very  dark,  and  blowing  exceedii^j . 
hardy  we  anchored  uniil  daylight^  wben  we  weighed,  and  proceeded  to 
join  the  Baltic  fleet  now  in  a^t. 

A  magnificent  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  view.    The  momiof^ 
was  fresh,  clear,  and  beautiful^  and  a  light  breeze  blowing  down  the  BeUs 
caused  the  adnural  to  signalise  the  fleet  to  weigh  uxkder  saiL   The  flag- 
ship being  the  weathermost  vessel,  we  passed  up  the  whole  line;  tlie. 
E^ndid  ships,  begibning  with  the  leewardmost,  weighing  nearly  as  we^ 
passed  them.    They  consisted     the — 

SCREW  LINE  OF  BATTLE  SHIPS. 


Duke  of  Wellington  ...  131 


BoTalGWge 
St.  Jean  d'Acre 
Princess  Boyal 
Cressy 

Edinburgh  ... 


Hogue  ^ 
Ajax  ... 
Blenheim 


...  120 

.„  101 

...  91 

...  80 

...  60 

...  60 

...  60 

.„  60 


Captain  Gordon,  flag  of  Vice- 
Ajdmiral  ^  C.  Napier,  E.C.B. 
G^piain  H.  J.  Oodrington,  CBw 
Hon.  H.  KeppeL 
„     Lord  Clarence  Paget. 
„     R.  L.  Warren. 

Hewlett,  flag  of  Rear* 
AdoasralOhad^aB^ 
M  Bamsay. 
„  Warden. 
„     Hon.  F.  T.  Pfelham. 


Imp^rieuse       ...        51  ..mi  Captain  Bundle  BL  Watoon. 

Euryalua    ^.   ^«  ...   51  ...      „     Geoi^  Bamsay. 

Arrogant  .»   46  ...      ^     Hastings  B.  Telverton. 

Amphion    34  ...      „     A.  C.  Key. 

flllLlKO  SHIPS. 

N^tnne   IM  ...  Captain  Button,  flag  of  Bear- 

Admiral  Cony. 

Monaich    «^  S4         „     Braldne andthe 

Yultne  (padiAa-friieeL 

steamer)  ^        ...    6         „  QIasse. 

The  captain  went  on  board  the  ^^Duke,"  and  communicated  our  ia-^ 
telligence  to  the  admiral,  who  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  our  cruisoi  and  ordered  us  home  to  refit,  much  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  many  of  u%  who  would  rather  have  gone  onward  with  the  fleet,, 
and  had  a  liand  im  anything  that  was  to  be  done  thaa  turn  backwards. 

Repairs,  howerar^  were  M)solutel;^  necessary^  as  subsequent  experience 
proved  ;  for,  when,  taken,  mto  do^  m  Sheemess,  the  greater  part  of  o\x 
copper  was  found  to  be  torn  ofi^,  and  some  of  the  bow  planks  ground 
through  within  aa  indbi  and  ona-eighth — a  small  space  th^  to  guard  us 
fsQT^  the  inroads  o£  salt  seas. 

Little  more  need  be  said.  The  excitement  and  interest  of  our  cruised 
were  over ;  we  coaled  at  Elsinore  wiiih  all  despatch,  and  reached  Sheemess 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  ApiL  May  our  next  cruise  have 
something  in  it  better  worth  narration  than  the  laatl 
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OiiR  «wa  penoaal  exf^riMMse^  aud 
fieoaa  Twrioue  quarters^  ccnnbuM  to  justify  the  pmiietim  with  whick  we 
ixmy  amixt  oor  readers  that  Royal  Aead^y  E^iUtkn  lor  1S54  will 
W  PQB  of  the  moi^  attraetive  that  has  taken  place  for  a  loag  time.  In 
1853  we  had  to  regr^  the  ahaence  of  many  distingokhed  exluhiton,  and 
^Aougk  there  are  afew  abienteea  this  year — Egg  andMilkis  heing  the 
most  {prominent  amongst  them — the  ^rt-comiaga  of  the  aperoadiing 
aeasoa  axe  not  of  a  land  to  create  a  positive  vomI  in  the  HaHs  of  the 
Academy,  while  that  which  has  beea  accomplished  is  of  a  ipality 
mfiiutfil^  supenor  to  the  later  producdons  of  Art  in  thie  country. 

If  the  fact  has  more  than  once  heen  cootroTcrted^  that  die  greatest 
paiater  whom  the  preseikt  century  has  broiight  forth  k  J>AmwL  Hacusb, 
those  who  iexaei  his  claim  to  the  first  pkce  hased  their  opiakms^  lesa 
upon  what  it  was  always  CTident  he  was  capable  of  per&nai^gy  than  upon 
that  which  hia  genius  had  neglected.  Admin^  dfawing,  skilful  com^ 
pontififi^  daai  great  power  of  expreasion,  were  attributaa  unimsally  con- 
ceded to  him,  but  these,  his  opponents  said»  were  rendered  almost 
negative  by  his  want  of  knowledge  of  colour  and  the  true  distribution  of 
light  and  »iade.  It  was  vain  to  point  out  to  them  the  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  as  in  the  Play-Scene  m  Hamlet  and  the  shadowed  apparition 
of  Banquo  at  Macbeth's  Supper ; — the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  as  in 
die  Yow  of  the  Peaeock^us  mastery  aver  detail,  aa  im  the  eidiibtticm  of 
GacEfcCB^i  types  before  Edward  the  Fourth  The  old  answer  was  invari- 
ably ■etnmed:  ^  He  has  no  e^  £w  eoloor,  no  fe^ag  lor  repose."  Such 
ofa^ectioas  might  have  heen  fsoriy  met  hy  m  i^peal  to  many  of  his  best- 
known  works,,  but  at  there  are  those  who  will  not  believe^  even  though 
tiny  have  Mosns  and  the  Prophets,  their  disprovai  was  left  to  Time.  And 
Time  has  jfosti&ed  the  appeal.  Of  ihe  thousands  who  wiQ  throng  this 
ammer  to  the  rooma  <^  tbs  Academy,  none,  with  considerate  eyes"  and 
miiidi  arlrecbeated,  will  turn  away  from  the  magnfioent  historical  ^e- 
tare  which  MacBse  has  joat  sent  to  Ihe  Ezhihitkm  without  aeknowMg- 
ing  that^  while  all  his  £imer  excdlenoes  are  retained,  he  is  no  longer 
open  to  die  reproaidies  with  which  he  has  be^  so  hmsUy  assailed. 

The  aafbject  of  tins — his  greatest  work — ^isthe  ^Marriage  of  £1M^" 
the  daaight^  ef  Bermct  McMurvongh  (or  Mac  Murchad;),  Kug  of  Lein« 
ates,  wittL  Stcenghowy  Ead  of  Pe]iibn>ke,  on  the  battle-field  ol  Waterford ; 
an  erent  of  the  highrat  political  importance  m  coBMxion  with  the  historr 
of  Ir^amd,  and  veplete  with  incidents  £ar  Art  to  a^nroprkite*  The  stul 
reidcii^  horxorsi,"  says  Moooe,  "  of  the  sachcd  and  i oincd  cify^  were  made 
to  give  piaoe  to  a  wceme  of  nugptial  festid^  ;  and  the  manhige  of  Strong-^ 
how  ana  the  Rinaeas  £)(r%  according  to  the  panmise  pledged,  to  duat 
lord  at  Bristol,,  was  in  all  haste  and  ewifuaioa  cfaebrated."  To  do  jwalioe 
to  soeh  a  scene,  at  such  a  nsonMaat,  lefoired  nothii^  less  than  genius  of 
the  highest  crder,^  and  the  genins  of  Maclise  has  bee&  fidiy  equal  to  the 
oeoasion.  The  central  group  m  the  pktare  is  formed  b^  Stroagbofwand 
£ir%  whose  haads  a  priest,  in  rich  sacerdotal  eostoawy  is  ahovt  to  joiau 
The&ce  e£  Ev%  whidi  is  of  the  true  Celtie  type,  is  singnlariy  heaubfi;^ 
iMid  rtrikiEDgly  opposed  to  the  hank  Aatures  ef  her  &thai^  Am  BUfSgm 
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King  of  Leinst^,  who  stands  beside  her.  Strongbow  is  of  the  noblest 
presence,  a  fittii^  representative  of  the  Norman  chivahy,  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded ;  he  is  attired  in  complete  armour,  hb  left  hand  resting  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  the  right,  still  gauntleted,  ready  to  dasp  that  of  the 
gentle  Eva.  Attendant  upon  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  his  warlike 
rollowers,  Raymond  le  Gros,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
and  other  gallant  knights,  while  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  fatally  bir 
Dearborghn — the  heroine  of  the  Prince  of  Breffiii's  Lament — ^is  sup- 
ported by  a  train  of  maidens  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  herself.  The 
proud  Norman,  the  exulting  Mac  Murchad,  the  bride  and  her  compa- 
nions, personify  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  hour;  its  sorrow  and  its 
degrs^dation  are  shown  in  the  lifeless  forms  of  the  slain — ^in  the  a^ony  of 
the  women  who  weep  over  the  dead — ^in  the  deep  dejection  of  the  van- 
quished. Variety  both  of  form  and  expression  give  wonderful  animation 
to  the  picture :  in  one  place  a  wife  who  has  lost  her  husband  is  uttering, 
with  outstretched  arms,  the  loud  cry  of  despair ;  in  another,  a  bevy  of 
hired  mourners  follow,  after  the  ancient  Iiisn  custom,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  they  are  borne  off  the  field ;  in  another,  again,  an  aged  harper, 
his  Clairsearch  half  unstrung,  sadly  deplores  the  conquest  of  his  country — 

Already,  the  curse  is  upon  her. 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane ; 
They  come  to  divide,  to  dishonour. 

And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain ; 

but  the  Rosg-Cathor  is  heard  no  more  and  the  Sun  Burst**  is 
trampled  under  foot,  while  proudly  wave  the  banners  of  the  Norman 
victors,  as  they  flout  the  sky  with  the  bearings  of  De  Clare,  De  Courcy, 
De  Burgho,  D'Evreux,  Fitz  Eustace,  Villiers,  and  Saint  Lawrence.  To 
select  one  remarkable  head  from  the  many,  we  may  single  out  that  of 
the  ferocious  Mac  Murchad,  of  whom  it  is  related  as  foUows : — After 
the  battle  (with  the  people  of  Ossory)  three  hundred  of  the  heads  of  the 
slain  were  laid,  as  a  trophy,  at  the  feet  of  Dermot,  who,  turning  them 
over,  leaped  with  delight  as  he  recognised  the  different  faces ;  and  then, 
holding  up  his  hands,  shouted  a  loud  thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is  likewise 
added,  though  hardly  to  be  credited,  that  perceivmg  in  the  midst  of  th6 
frightful  heap  the  head  of  a  man  whom  alive  he  ha^  mortally  hated,  the 
barbarian  seized  it  by  both  ears,  and  lifting  it  to  his  mouth  ferociously 
bit  off  the  nose  and  lips.'*  Equally  stem  in  his  resolves  but  humanised 
by  that  civilisation  which  the  Norman  race  so  highly  cultivated,  the 
lineaments  of  Strongbow  strongly  contrast  with  those  of  the  King  of 
Leinster,  and  both  vrith  the  .sweetness  which  shed  so  soft  a  charm  on 
the  countenance  of  the  youthful  Eva.  Adequately  to  describe  this  pic- 
ture many  pages  would  be  necessary,  but  before  we  finally  commend  it 
to  our  readers,  we  must  say  a  word  about  the  exquisite  finish  of  all  the 
accessories  of  dress,  of  weapons,  and  of  ornaments.  Strictly  correct  in 
an  archseological  point  of  view,  their  texture  and  hue  are  so  careftdly 
and  brilliantly  handled  as  to  demand  for  them  the  closest  and  most 
minute  inspection ;  and  this  success  in  details  has  not  been  attained  by 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  effect.  When  breadth  and  accuracy  are  thus 
combined,  the  painter's  triumph  is  great.  We  are  ignorant  whether  or 
not  the  Government  propose  to  purtmase  this  noble  work  for  the  Nation^ 
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but  it  cannot  &0  to  be  a  snlject  of  deep  regret  if  the  q>poftanHj  of 
acquiring  it  for  the  new  Pdace  at  Westminster  be  suffered  to  pass  by. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Ward  has  painted  another  grand  historical  pictore,  *^  Tlie 
Sleep  of  Aigjle,''  which,  like  The  Execution  of  Montrose,"  is  to  adom 
the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  in  some  respects  a  finer  work  than  eren  that 
masterij  production,  a  drcumstance  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  &ct  of 
the  interest  being  more  concentrated.  The  story  of  .Ajrgyle's  last  slum* 
her  is  well  told  by  Macaulay  in  the  fbUowing  passage,  which  has  supplied 
Mr.  Ward  with  the  leading  incidents  in  his  picture.  After  speakmg  of 
die  Eari's  ignominious  and  cruel  treatment,  having  been  threatened  with 
the  torture  of  "the  boots"  only  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  his  exe* 
cation,  Mr.  Macaulay  thus  proceeds : 

So  effectually  haid  religious  futh  and  hope,  co-operating  with  natural 
courage  and  equanimity,  composed  his  spirits  that,  on  the  rery  day  on 
which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined  with  appetite,  conversed  with  gaie^  at 
table,  and,  after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont,  to  take  a  short 
slumber,  in  order  that  lus  body  and  mind  might  be  in  full  rififour  when 
he  should  mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
who  had  probably  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  been  seduced  by 
interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the  church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a 
member,  came  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from  his  brethren  and  de- 
manded admittance  to  the  Earl.  It  was  answered  that  the  eari  was 
asleep.  The  privy  coundllor  thought  that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and  in* 
ristea  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  sofUy  opened ;  and  there 
Ixy  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his  irons,  the  placid  sleep  of  infiemcy. 
Tne  conscience  of  the  renegade  smote  him.  He  turned  away  sick  at 
heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and  took  jrefuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of 
his  ^Emdily  who  Hved  hard  by." 

In  Mr.  Ward's  picture  there  are  only  three  figures.  Argyle  has  not 
long  left  the  table  at  which  his  last  meal  was  eaten,  and,  fettered  as  he 
was,  has  thrown  himself  on  the  truckle-bed  of  his  prison,  and  with  the 
Covenanter^s  Bible  be^de  him  has  &Uen  into  a  deep  and  sweet  sleep  ;  at 
the  half-open  door  of  the  prison  stands  the  *^  renegade,"  decked  m  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  rank  which  has  rewarded  his  treachery,  and  gazing 
on  his  victim  with  an  expression  of  mingled  remorse  and  shame;  the  thira 
figure  is  the  gaoler,  a  man  of  harsh  and  brutal  aspect  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  more  faithfblly  than  Mr.  Ward  has  done  the  effect  of  complete 
and  tranquil  repose.  Argyle  not  merely  sleeps,  but  by  the  smile  on  his 
placid  features  it  is  erident  that  his  sleep  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  made 
ma  peace  with  all  the  world  :  it  is  the  foreshadowing  of  that  heroism  with 
which  in  a  brief  hour  or  two  afterwards  he' met  his  fate.  The  courage- 
ous bearing  on  the  scaffold  of  Montrose  partook,  as  was  natural,  of  the 
exaltation  which  belonsred  to  his  character :  that  of  Argyle  was  equaUy 
characteristic,  and  exhibited  the  calmness  of  a  mind  sustained  by  a  power- 
ful sense  of  moral  and  religious  conriction.  Montrose  had  grace  and 
beauty  of  person;  Argyle  little  of  either;  but  it  is  upon  Argyle's 
face,  as  we  look  upon  it  here,  that  we  please  ourselves  to  dwell  the 
longest.  A  rare  quality  in  this  picture  is,  that  criticism  can  find  nothing 
to  object  to. 

The  Camp  at  Chobham  has  furnished  Mrs.  Ward  with  a  very  agreeable 
theme.    She  has  chosen  a  very  picturesque  bit  of  military  life  in  the  ex- 
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t^rior  of  a  eookiIlg-|)l^(De  of  the  79th  HigUanderv,  wfakh  wHX  be  knne^ 
diately  recognised  by  all  who  visited  the  lear^  the  Caiop.  The  tveat* 
xoent  of  the  JMiljjeot  is  yeiy  oley^,  and  exlulnts,|p»at  ftogtBSS  on  the^part 
of  the  aocon^^hed  agrtist.  A  small  picture  of  Babhits  £rooi  her 
pencil  will^  also  be  greatly  admuced  for  its  i|arit  and  reality. 

Admj^tiiHi  the  ^most  unqualified  will  oe  excited  in  all  who  are  &r* 
tunate  enoui^  to  get  within  range  of  Mr.  Friih's  wonderfid  piGtnre  ^ 
^^Aamsgate  Bands."  From  the  mere  title,  no  one  would  antieifwte  the 
enjoyment  that  awaits  bim  in  this  extraordinary  comlnnation  of  ail  the 
highest  qualities  of  Art  For  compontion,  colour,  and  expressioii,  it  is, 
of  its  kind,  unrivalled  amongst  modem  prodnetions.  The  amount  of 
work  in  this  picture  is  such  that,  though  the  excellence  of  the  tfismUt 
is  at  once  apparent,  a  study  of  some  hours  can  alone  enable  the  spemtstor 
to  carry  away  a  knowledge  of  all  its  details.  Briefly  to  desonbe  the 
subject)  we  must  si^tpose  ourselves  in  a  boat  (or  bathing  machine)  dose 
to  the  shore  and  looking  full  upon  it.  There  are  gatbmd  tofi;ether  all 
the  life,  the  beauty,  the  oddity,  the  amuaemen^,  eveanpthing  £at  gives 
character  to  this  unique  watering-  place ;  every  sea-side  occupation  by 
old  and  young, — newi|paper«rea£ng,  knitting,  flirting,  eoaiversBtioii, 
fortime-telling,  telescope-peeping,  and,  above  all,  the  ^  doloe  fash- 
nkntey^  which  so  eminently  belongs  to  marine  villegigiature,  are  jet 
forth  in  the  most  surprising  manner,  amply,  truthfully,  but  without  a 
shade  of  commonplace  or  vulgarity.  One  might  make  half  a  doaaan 
separate  pictures  out  of  this  single  one, — ^but  for  disturbing  the  harmony 
of  the  entire  composition.  Despairing  of  words  adequately  to  oonvc^ 
our  own  impression  of  this  brilliant  work,  we  can  oi^y  advise  all  tHe 
world  to  go  and  see  it ;  they  will  not  come  away  in  a  hurry.  Beaide« 
"  Ramsgate  Sands,"  Mr.  Fnth  has  a  most  sweet  Ann  Page,"— and 
two  charming  subjects  from  Walter  Scott  :-*-the  last  interview  between 
Edgar  Bavenswood  and  Idicy  Ashton,  when  Ae  broken  ring  is  given 
up  ;  and  the  scene  in  Kenilworth,  where  Tooy  .Forster  proffers 
poisoned  cup  to  Amy  Robsail 

Mr.  Phillip  takes  us  again  tP  3e«i)le,  JU  the  comer  x>f  a  street  wb 
read,  on  a  placard,  Juan  Mor41es»  Memorialista  y  Escribano  publico," 
and  beneatb  this  notice,  with  his  back  towards  us,  sits  the  greyheaded 
writer  of  letters  and  memoriak.  He  is  fiilly  occupied  with  his  vocation, 
and  is  listening  attentively,  with  his  left  hand  raised  to  collect  every 
w^pered  syllable,  of  the  carta  amatoria"  of  a  lovely  Sevillana  of  tlie 
better  class  who  has  placed  herself  beside  him*  This  beautiful  croKtoie 
can't  write,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Escribano's  table  stands  a  woman 
of  the  people,  holding  a  sealed  letter  which  she  has  been  diarged  to  de« 
liver,  but,  not  \mng  able  to  read,  has  brought  it  to  Juan  Moralea  to 
decipher  the  superscription.  In  a  side  street  we  get  a  glimpse  a  priest^ 
whose  presence  conveys  the  moral  the  story :  urbere  these  hohr  fathers 
ace  so  rife,  reading  and  writing  are  sure  to  be  at  a  discount;  they  oiier 
no  premium  to  education.  Atmosphere,  local  charaeter,  and  brilliant* 
colouring  are  the  leading  points  in  this  attractive  picture.  Of  Mr.  Han- 
nah's Intercessicm  with  George  the  First  for  the  life  of  her  husbandy  by 
Lady  Nithisdale,"  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but  rumour 
is  loud  in  its  favour.  Mr.  C.  Landseer  has  limited  himseff  to  small  and 
simple  subjects;  one  of  them^  which  we  may  term  '^A  day-dream^" 
represents  a  very  pretty  girl  who  has  £Edlen  asleep  in  an  old-&ahimed 
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Am9t4onfmj  and  Ins  jtaffbiied  the  book  w»  mdiog  (m  mtt 
as  ooB  x£  her  iiq>pers)  to  drop  on  ^  floor  ;  tie  dieepcr's  fiiee  ib  &ot  all 
xorealed,  bat^vi^  we  m  of  it^aleff  a  strong  desimt^  behold  tfatt  tm^ 
Mr.  liSiidtoer^s  seeoad  pktiaee  iikistrstef  a  paisage  from  Ofstan,  irhm 
m  the  widowed  haE  of  Btag^,  her  orphan  son  is  poislang  to  his  iatke/a 
sweard^  and  bjr  the  qoestioQ  he  aria  awakening  many  sad  reoolleetionB. 
Whether  or  not  &x  Edwin  Landseer  contmed  to  ^nish  the  pictm  on 
whii^  W9  heard  he  was  engaged,  wa  cannot  deterann^  bnt  in  his  dbsoMy 
if  each  he  tin  ease,  we  caa  ea^  console  ourseh«B  with  Ibr.  AnsdelFa 
■oUe  gsoop  df  Wolves  attacking  a  mounted  traveller.'*  One  of  these 
fierce  ereattucs  ha?  fastened  on  the  i^iroat  of  the  traveller's  horse,  and 
twemore  aro  disabiisd  1^  pistd^Aots  frotQ.  the  rider,  who  has  cHmbed  a 
ha&k  for  safei^.  Wond^fid  spirit  and  truih  mark  this  eomposition, 
whidi  has  afl  the  vigoar  with  none  of  the  repaJsiye  attributes  of  Snydeis. 
Aaother  psctnre,  by  Bir.  AnsdeU^  of  a  flock  of  sheep  beneath  some  mm* 
nve  gtej  rocio,  in  the  fiEighlands,  is  executed  with  all  the  trath  of 
Lmdscer* 

Mr.  Le^  and  Mr.  Froit,  whowanted  a  Httte  more  tine,"  last  year, 
to  finiA  their  reBpectLve  works^  hare  now  sent  them  hu  Mr.  Lesfie's 
pietwiB  is  '^The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;"  Mr.  Frost-s  the  p^fsoniflcation  of 
^  dnstify,"  aeeordh^  to  ^e  well-known  lines  in  Comus^  We  hare 
nothmg  to  add  to  the  description  which  we  hare  aheady  given  of  both 
these  Bub|ects,  further  ^n  the  ftnti  that  they  appear  to  be  s^l  more 
wordiy  of  admin^n  than  they  were  befcNre.  Mr.  Egg  has  not  been  so 
aasidiiona  ae  his  assoeisde  exhilutors,  the  two  great  phases  of  the  Life" 
and  Death"  ef  Yillim^  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  still  on  the  eassl. 
It  weald  seem  as  if  there  must  necessarily  be  breatinng-time  allowed  on 
being  adnntted  to  the  hody-corp(»ate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  iot  Mr. 
lyfiliak,  who  used  to  be  so  constant  an  cohibitory  has  sent  nodiing.  Has 
he  been  halting  between  two  opinions  ?  To  be"  Pre-Ri^hselite,  or 
"not to  be?"  Ib  it  so  hard  to  be  "off  with  the  old  love,"— the  Lady 
and  the  Cavalier  in  the  Oak-tree — or  so  difficult  to  be  on  with  the  new" 
— 4be  SQIghland  Soldier  Teleased  from  Prison  ?    The  public  will  grant 


is  Ahdiel's  self  for  laidifnl  adherence  to  ^  cause  which  he  has  hitherto 
advocated.  We  have  seen  only  oim  hos^ctures,  and  it  is  almost  ae 
sii^Blar  as  anything  he  bis  yet  produced.  Ijie  scene  is  a  modem  draw^ 
ine-room,  in  which  a  brother  and  sister  (we  imagme)  are  met.  The  former 
is  leaning  back  in  an  aim-chair,  laughing  or  singing  (or,  at  all  events, 
grinning)  with  all  Ms  might ;  both  his  arms  are  emended  to  keep  his 
sister  prisoner  between  Aem ;  one  hand,  gloved,  touching  the  chords  of 
a  piono^  the  other  spread  out  bare  before  her.  The  lady  stands  in  an 
alftitode  of  mnte  despiur,  her  teeth  set,  her  hands  denched, — ^Uke  Miss 
CMmum  in  Meg  MenriUes.  The  oaase  of  this  emotimi,  <^  this  contrast 
betuma  the  pair,  ^  explained  in  an  epigraph  below  tiie  picture^  which 
runa^  ae  wdl  as  we  can  remember,  thus :  "  As  he  who  take^  away  a 
ganaent  in  weather,  So  is  he  who  ai^e^  songs  of  a  heavy  heart" 
Hie  lady  looks  not  only  as  if  she  had  been  asked  to  sing  at  a  wrong  mo- 
ment, hat  ae  if  one  of  her  garments  had  actually  been  taSten  from  her,  for 
the  eapjpes»ioii  on  her  countenance  is  that  of  one  who  is  shiverii^  dread- 
faUy.   Ae  to  the  accessories  of  this  picture,  Aey  are  perfect  in  emj 
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respect.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  wliat  Mr.  Hunt  brings  back  with  him 
from  the  Syrian  desert,  where  he  is  now  sojourning.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
turn  firom  so  hard-featured  a  theme,  to  such  melancholy  sweetness,  as  we 
find  in  Mr.  Sant's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  The  Children 
in  the  Wood."  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted,  it  has  nerer  pleased 
us  so  much  as  now.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Sant  is  that  when  the 
conricdon  that  they  are  lost  in  the  wood  has  reached  both  the  children.  The 
little  girl,  resting  her  head  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  has  given  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief ;  the  boy,  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  struggles  yet  a  little 
longer, — ^not  with  hope,  but  from  natural  resolution,  as  if  he  shamed  to 
yield,  eren  to  that  wnich  is  inevitable.  Anything  more  tender  or  more 
touching,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  inextricable  brake  in  which 
they  are  entangled  is  represented  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — and  the 
costume  of  the  children  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  ballad, 
when  there  dwelt  in  Norfolke  a  gentleman  of  good  account.''  Mr. 
Sant  has  also  a  lovely  head  of  the  Maidonna,  of  fine  expression  and  beau- 
tiftiUy  coloured.  Mr.  Uwins  has  gone  back  again  to  one  of  his  Italian 
vineyards,  and  represents  two  children  asleep  in  a  covered  nook,  with  the 
motner  pausing  m>m  her  toil  to  see  that  they  are  safe :  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  veiy  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Hart  nas  not  done  much  for  us 
this  jear,  but  the  little  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  well  done.  His  picture 
consists  of  two  figures  only — (not  half-length,  but  longer  than  life)— and 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  instruction  of  Columbus.  The  future 
coverer  of  Ainerica  is  intently  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
spread  out  before  him, — ^his  brow  is  knitted,  one  hand  is  spread  upon  the 
cnart,  and  the  other  clasping  his  teacher's  arm  with  tremulous  energy 
indicates  that  the  idea  oi  a  new  world  is  being  imperfectly  awakened 
within  him.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  character  in  the  head  of  the 
instructor,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  father  of  Columbus. 

As  far  as  the  Hoyal  Academy  is  concerned,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has 
done  less  than  Mr.  Hart,  but  though  we  miss  his  works  in  Trafidgar- 
square,  we  shall  find  him  in  fiill  vigour  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery adjoining.  So  powerful  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  water-colour  drawings, 
that,  as  his  absence  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  only,  we 
trust,  accidental,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed works  which  have  given  us  so  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
completed  four  pictures,  all  of.  which  have  a  highly-pronounced  value. 
The  first  is  the  Interior  of  the  Drug  Bazaar,  Constantinople."  It  is 
rather  a  dark  picture,  but  veiy  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  very  animated.  The  bazaar  is  full  of  figures  ;  merchants  at  their 
stalls — ladies  who  are  making  purchases — «  black  slave — porters  wiA 
their  baskets  (all  highly  suggestive  of  the Bezestein"  and  the  Arabian 
Nights"),  with  a  great  variety  of  bottles  and  jars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  fill  the  shelves  behind.  Here  and  there,  in  the  high,  vaiilted  roo^ 
are  round  holes  letting  in  small  portions  of  blue  sky,  but  not  admitting 
sufficient  light  to  pierce  the  general  gloom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, which,  by  this  skilful  treatment,  exhibits  great  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  Mr.  Gilbert's  next  work  is  "  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks." 
It  strongly  contrasts  with  the  preceding,  being  an  out-door  scene  beneath 
a  thoroughly  English  sky,  fresh,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  forcible. 
Landscape  being  here  the  predominant  feature,  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
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blue,  grey,  and  green  tints,  with  only  so  much  warm  colour  in  the  stocks, 
the  brick  wall,  &c.,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  picture  from  being 
cold.  The  Widow,  her  major-domo  and  waiting-maid,  are  on  the  steps 
of  her  door,  greatly  entertained  by  their  contemplation  of  the  ruenil 
pair — 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 
By  farther  leg  behind  together. 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  excellent.  Mr.  Gilbert's  third  picture, 
called  The  Rosary,"  exhibits  the  head  of  a  youngs  girl,  her  hands 
dasped  in  prayer,  who  is  looking  up  with  a  rosary  in  her  hands  entirely 
absorbed  in  tne  depth  of  her  devotion.  The  coolness  of  the  general 
colour  ^ves  great  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  exceedingly  fresh  and 
natural.  The  last  of  this  series  is  A  Turkish  Water^Carrier."  It  is  a 
half-length  picture  of  one  of  the  class  so  well  known  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  of  very  dark,  Rembrandtesque  effect,  the  face  being  partly  in  bril- 
liant light,  partly  in  deep  shadow  from  the  overhan^ng  turban.  There 
is  little  or  no  positive  colour  in  the  picture,  but  the  £flerent  shades  of 
brown  render  it  extremely  rich.  All  these  subjects  are  painted  in  water- 
colours  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  in  oils. 

Mr.  Solomon  has  chosen  the  railroad  as  the  medium  for  affording  the 
pleasure  which  he  annually  gives.  In  a  first-class  carnage  an  elderly 
gentleman  has  fallen  asleep  in  hb  comer,  the  flood  of  sun-light  that  is 
pouring  on  his  face  being  softened  and  qualified  in  its  tone  by  the  closely- 
drawn  crimson  silk  curtain.  Beside  him  sits  his  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
of  marriageable  age,  listening,  with  more  or  less  inclination  to  be- 
Heve,  to  the  flattering  words  of  a  young  gentleman  who,  having  suddenly 
fiedlen  in  love,  is  profiting,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  papa's  opportune  nap. 
The  coquettish  air  with  which  the  young  lady  plays  witn  a  chain  to 
^diich  a  coral  heart  is  attached,  assists  materially  in  telling  the  story. 
Ti^e  pendant  picture  is  of  a  higher  quality.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  second- 
class  carriage :  a  widowed  mother  is  accompanying  her  son  to  the  port 
where  he  is  to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  tame  ;  a  young  woman  is  seated 
opposite  to  them,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  are  a  sailor  and  his 
lass,  the  features  of  the  former  full  of  kind  commiseration  for  the  sorrow 
that  clouds  the  hopes  of  the  family  group.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  feeling,  and  the  detuis  are  finished  with  extreme 
care.  The  first  of  these  pictures  will  please  most  for  its  artistic  colour- 
ing, the  last  from  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  Apropos  oi  s^ov'ho^Sy 
Mr.  Rankley  has  a  very  interesting  group :  the  return  of  a  young  mid- 
shipman from  his  first  long  cruise.  On  the  threshold  of  his  rural  home 
bis  mother  holds  him  in  her  tearful  embrace  ;  a  younger  sister  anxiously 
awaits  her  turn  to  be  recognised ;  and  a  pretty  child  looks  up  with  won- 
der at  him,  of  whom  it  has  heard  but  never  yet  seen  ;  in  the  background 
the  more  stoical  but  kitid  frither  is  giving  very  earnest  instructions  to  the 
servant  who  bears  the  young  master's  portmanteau.  The  events  of  the 
day  will  have  their  share  in  making  Mr.  Rankley*s  well-executed  picture 
iK^ular.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  field  of  Art.  We 
nave  seen  two  very  pleasing  pictures  which  he  has  sent  in :  Mozart** 
writing  his  famous  Requiem,  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  version 
of  the  old  Grerman  legend  which  suggested  the  first  idea  of  printing. 
The  former  possesses  many  excellent  qualities ;  the  latter  tells  its  story 
with  great  effect. 
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The  4xdY  pktoM  9mt  ht  bj  Ur.  C.  CollkM  >b«Bi  thi  titk  «f  ^<  A 
Tlm^U  of  BeOadien,"  mi  k  f<mndbd  on  the  foUowiiig  pHmg»  in  ilM 

Womfinof  Glirifli&aiitjs''<^pteisL:  "  Apooneennm  «  *  *  mui 
taken  vfiiih  the  pMBS.  <»  Iftbouor ;  in  iho 

sought  and  found  refuge  in  a  stable,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  ^UUL 
Madame  de  Chantal  wthad  a.  nrMwhTiiHtetiygfaMwe'in  order  to  visit  her. 
All  the  time  she  was  eBgttged  in  her  pious  office,  Madame  de  Chantal 
confessed  that,  she  thought  of  the  infuat  Jenwrin  the  stable  of  B^hr 
lebem.''   Thsm  is  much  careful  study  and  g^rei^  depth  of  fseling  in  this 

Siaturot  the  Qomposiiticui  is  at  oBfie^mple  and  natuiaL  BeniHd^A 
^ed  of  the  humblest  description  the  mother  sils,  holding  hea*  noAr^wim 
habe,  on  whom  her  whole  attention  ift  eentmd;  bedid^  bar  ataoda  a 
beautiful,  thoughtful,  hall^dad  girl,  weaviag  a  ehaplet  of  bright  &ld 
floweiSir  some  of  which  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.;  while  Madaine  de 
Chantal — ^the  third  %ure  in  the  gE(Mip~-«nt«re  the  shod,  bearing  in  ha 
hand  a  bodice,  which  she  has  just  made  for  the  poor  womaa'a  eldeob 
child.  Pious  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  tcue  Christian  oharify, 
£cirBi  die  p^ading  s^timent  of  the  picture,  which  is  a  beaattful  em- 
bodiment of  the  duties  whose  merit  was  recognised  in  the  Saviour's  immif} 
when  he  said,  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  mew"  Sul^ects  sych  aailiese 
Mr.  GolUns  makes  entirdy  his  own :  there  is  no  painter  of  the  pwiamit 
day  who  seems  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  fervent,  religiom  feeliiig 
which  is  so  esaential  to  the  true  presentment  df  aoeinea  ilhiiteature  of  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

We  know  not*whatMr.  Grant  may  have  been  abcn;^  during  tho'winte; 
though,  without  doubt^  w«  shall  have  most  satisfactory  pvoof  thai  he  has 
not  been  idle  ;  but  there  is  a  rival  near  his  thrcaie  in  the  person  o£  Mr. 
!L«  W.  Desan^es^  whose  rapid  prc^ess  within  the  last  two  or  three  yean^ 
wahava  marked  with  the  Uveliest  saUsf action ;  his  female  pofteaits  inagr 
challenge  ooii^parison  with  the  works  m  the  same  line  of  any  nedam 
:actist.  Xbe  Eichibitioo,  this  season,  will  be  enriched  by  £emr  adijeats 
^b<m  his  pooeil  i  Viseountess  Eolkestoae^  the  Hoaoarahb  Mrs.  Jdm  Bun* 
^as,  Lady  C^enodi^  and  The  Chikken  of  Lady  Bolton.  Lady  Folka- 
■^ne's  portrait  is  thi^  of  a  very  beautiful  axid  majeatie  woman ;  the  pmu 
is  easy,  the  ecxpresaiim  natural,  the  Ukeness  geod,  and  the  ^LiMt  of  the 
^n^^ery  perfect.  Im  the  portrait  of  Mrs^  Dundas^  a  moonUght  effaothas 
prodnoed  results  whidi  are  quite  mMryeUous^  the  rounded  Idot  armiaa 
:jni£ade  of  artistic  sldJl.  Lady  Gsaenock  staada  in  a  bsieony  at  the  haur 
•of  sunset,  whidi  sheds  a  deUcions  wmmk^  ^ee  the  earopeskifln ;  her 
{igure  is  mof^  graceful,  her  featuses  very  lovely ;  but  even  die  bn— ty^of 
the  subject,  is  o'er4n€orm'd  "  by  mind«  The  word  that  best  exprfisits 
the  sentamentt  oonveyed  by  this  pcHotmit  ia  i^^irituality.  Lady  Belfeea^a 
Children  fona  a  charming  ^uf^  A.  suveet  giri,  aMne  six  os  mmm 
years  dd,  is  siting  up  in  bed,  bualy  deeeratiag  a  ldtten  with  a  eoBaE^ 
&Mrecs  of  various  hue^i  while  her  yeui^^  brother,  a  pretty,  amh^knUng 
bey  (his  features  atron^y  laeallin^  those  ia  the  p^otcaitrcf.  Lady  Boiten, 
hy  Mr.  Desa^gesi  i^ich  waa  exhibited  last  year),  is.  squatted  tm  die 
quih^  and  belong  Puw^'s:faae  «a  to,  a  small  miliary  ia  tha  &U  aipeetft^ 
tioa  that  she  wi£  adnure  hmelf  as  ^auM^  as  be  doeB%.  Xhet  cmifiawt 
betireen  the  eager  delight  of  the  duldreot^and  die  utte  indifiieiioe  el 
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sflmsiag^.    ''Fuaqp^iTdilofr"  b  tiw  1iii»intic  wfauk  dit  ptctua  mvtk  be 

TkeMtB  of  Mru  StaiBfiaid'»  jfumej  ioio  Sptiii,  in  I8#l,  af0  b^;ni^ 
■sttg"  tobe  appuoml.  He  has  choien  ftoj  he  largest  8i^^ 
paw  in  tl»  F^nMS^  Ifiadkig  from  tbt  Spaoah  frontier  towoids  liie  Pie 
m  lifidi  of  the  Tall^ef  Oisaa,  aaid  tatoe%  we  faoey^  from  bekw  As 
£lfft  ^Anfoi^  wii«re  ike  path  is  only  pfactinifaie  Ibr  mokftfltra.  Of«r 
pies  of  roda  m  the  fbveground,  between  the  intersttaes  wyob 
g&npses^  are  dbtained  af  streams  now  fro2se%  i^artjr  of  contnibaiidbtaB 
axa*  soBBmUin^,  soaos  few  of  tiidr  eompoBiol^  beii^  yioble  in  die 
distance,  slowly  making  their  waj  in  the  direction  oi  Caseia  de 
B¥ou$mtte.  Half-way  up  the  vaUey,^  on  the  left  hand,  stands  a  named 
boipel,  i^fonding^-wretobediy  enough — ^the  only  possible  riielter  in  tiiis 
desdbte  region;  to  the  right,  tbroogfa  the  cUnging  mists,  a  aone  of 
fir-trees  is  visible,  descending  half-way  down  the  mountain  side;  and,  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  rises  the  rorked  summUi  of  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  the  background  being  filled  by  other  sharp 
paalro  only  dimly  disoesned  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  colouring  and 
general  troatmeot  of  dus  fine  sufajeet  are  admicafale.  There  is  no  paeti- 
cttlkr  loeaHty  in<fioated  in  Mr.  Staa&Id's  next  picture^,  which  he  calb 
"  The  Last  of  tiie  Crew,"  but  it  stands  in  need  of  none,  the  trutkfiilness 
ef  die  subject  being  universal.  The  scene  is  a  wild,  rocky  diore,  against 
wiaeha  noble  vesael  has  been  driven,  and  is  now  a  wreck,  her  masts  mm^ 
hm  spars  drifting  about,  and  her  hidl  yi^ding  to  the  w^gfat  of  the  dash- 
ia|^  wmwsi  Tiie  morning  is  gloomy,  but  gloomier  fhr  are  die  thoughts  of 
tbe  sole  scHrivor,  ^  die  last  of  the  crew,"  who,  half-naked^  sits  in  an 
attitude  oS.  deep  despair,  upon  the  inhospitable  strand*  This  is  the  wii(de 
«f  the  ptetnre,  but  it  tells  a  terrible  story,  in  a  manner  die  briefiast  and 
dbe  most  touobing.  Mr;  Stanfield  has  two  other  marine  vi8w%  obb  of 
LaRochdlk,  looking  aoross  the  h»rb<Hir,  and  tl^  other,  Hulks  m.  the 
Medway;  the  first  is  remarkable  fi>r  its  fine  sunny  effect,  the  deameas  of 
dte  sky,  and  the  bnoyMwy  of  the  water;  die  last  fcnr  die  life  and  modoa 
wJbiefe  are  tfavowii  into  die  snfaject:  die  cxis]Mag  waves  under  ^  infioanoe 
of  a  fipesh  Imeze  is  rendered  with,  striking  fid^y. 

Geoorge  Stanfield,  whose  voeadoai  lies  on  land,  has  two  diamiing 
fnotanes:  the  Bridge  of  Mbntreux,  that  lovdiest  of  the  village  on  ibo 
skorerof  Lake  Lemaa;  and  die  pictures(}iie  towa  cf  Sion,  in  die  VaUais^ 
aeen  from  below  a  gateway  dose  to  the  Josuii^s  churek.  Careful  dsaiF* 
ie^,  pare  coieoBBg,  aiui  suooeasful  management  of  light  and  shade  dis* 
tng^ish  Mr.  Gieoige  Stasifield's  produodona. 

Roberts  has  rstmmd  from  Rome,  unfortunatdy  widionithe  lam 
view  oi  tl»  interior  of  the  Barilka  of  St.  Patei^s,  on  ^^lidli  war  heard  he 
was  last  antnmn  engaged;  The  picture  isj  we  befiera^  in  this  conatiy, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  time  exmbidcn.  JE»  revanehe^  aa  he  eaimot 
show  as  what  he  has  done  in  Rarae,  Mr,  Roberts  once  more  leads  oar 
wdliag^feet  to  Venioe,  and  preseaiB  us  (would  that  the  literal  sense  were 
«adcntood  here)  w^  a  fine  bright  view  mi  die  Canal  of  die  Gii]dace% 
aaadaaodieFof  die  CSuireh  o€  teita  Maria  Sakite,  distfnguishaMa 
amaugal  odiep  saored  edifioaa  in  Venice  by  the  boUiiaaa  oi  ita  ai^pelk 
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Sunshine  and  shadow  are  the  respective  characteristics  of  these  two  [hc* 
tores,  both  of  which  are  painted  with  wonderful  breadth  and  effect.  An 
anachronism,  with  which  no  one  will  quarrel,  raises  the  Temple  of  the 
Sibyl  at  Tivoli,  in  Mr.  Roberts^s  third  picture/ on  the  shores  ot  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  with  the  Musselburgh  near  and  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  distance* 
Whoever  is  famiiliar  with  the  coast  and  gazes  upon  it  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's  day,  may  easily  believe  that  the  B^y  of  Bais  lies  before  him,  so  like 
are  the  features  of  this  part  of  the  Scottish  shores  to  the  scenery  looking 
westward  &om  Posilippo.  But  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  transplanted  to 
this  northern  region  is  merelpr  intended  to  form  a  beautiful  object  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  in  harmo^  with  its  natural  objects,  and  Mr.  Roberts's  pic- 
ture shows  how  effectively  this  can  be  accomplished. 

But  we  are  really  in  Italy,  with,  sea,  earth,  and  sky,  when  we  look 
upon  Mr.  Herin^'s  View  of  Chiavara,  that  ancient  and  picturesque 
(xenoese  town,  lymg  on  the  Mediterranean,  where,  as  Dante  tells  us, 

Intra  Siestri  e  Chiavara  s'adima 
Una  fiumana  bella — 

which  travellers  delightedly  remember  as  the  Lavagnaro.  Partaking, 
also,  of  the  same  delicious  effect  of  climate  is  a  second  picture  by  Mr. 
Hering  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  island  of  Egina,  look- 
ing also  seaward  ;  this  lovely  spot  is  dedicated  to  a  solitude  which  the 
presence  of  a  lonely  bird  of  prey  tends  more  to  heighten  than  destroy*. 
The  professional  influence  of  our  married  artists  is  heginning  to  extend 
itself  to  their  wives,  more  than  one  of  whom  may  say,  with  Mrs.  Hering, 

Ed  anch'  io  sono  pittore!"  This  lady  has  painted  a  most  exquisite  land- 
scape, a  scene  at  sunset  in  the  western  Highlands,  which  may  worthily  take 
its  place  in  any  gallery. 

Fr6m  these  softer  aspects  of  nature  we  turn  to  the  rude  North  Sea, 
subject  again  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who,  with  many  competitors 
oh  the  canals  of  Venice,  has  none,  save  Stanfield,  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land. Two  subjects,  out  of  several  that  will  be  found  on  the  widls  of  the 
AciEidemy,  particularly  claim  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  a  yiew  on 
the  low  beach  near  Egmont  op  Zee,  where  two  large  fishing-boats,  having 
just  run  in  to  discharge  their  freight,  are  standing  out  to  sea,  ^e  wind 
as  yet  having  barely  filled  their  stuls.  The  two  opposite  effects  of 
trembling  waves  and  still  water  have  been  attained  by  choosing  the  period 
of  ebb-tide,  and  the  peculiar  build  of  the  fiat-bottomed  Dutch  boats  has 
enabled  the  painter  to  bring  them  close  to  the  shore,  thus  greatly  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  composition.  The  figures  busy  amongst  the  turbots, 
plaice,  and  skate,  which  are  shortly  to  be  borne  off  to  market,  give  great 
animation  to  the  scene.  The  interest  of  the  second  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
marine  pictures  is  of  a  higher  order,  for  there  is  in  it  the  element  o£ 
danger.  A  French  lugger  is  driving  into  Calais  harbour  in  very  rough 
weather,  and  it  needs  a  strong  and  a  steady  hand  to  guide  her  into  port. 
She  is  just  lifting  over  a  high  running  wave,  having  broken  the  crest  of 
one  wmch  is  scattered  to  leeward,  and  so  truthfully  are  the  troubled 
waters  painted  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  vessel  seems  quite  like 
reaUty.  All  the  accessories  of  the  scene  are  excellent,  not  the  least 
characteristic  being  the  heavy  ge^r  of  the  lugger  itself  and  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  sailors.    Before  we  quit  this  line  of  coast  we  may 
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mention  diat  Mr.  ChamberSi  trustmg  no  less  to  his  own  skill  than  to  the 
wtstige  of  his  name  where  marine  subjects  are  concerned,  has  sent  in  a 
lai;^  picture  of  Rotterdam ;  the  quuntness  of  the  architecture  and  the 
Tanous  colours  of  the  old  building  which  stands  at  die  water's  edge^  are 
valuable  adjuncts  of  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  ably  availed  himself. 

Home  scenery  is  the  last  but  not  the  least  attraction  in  this  yearns  Ex- 
hibition of  which  we  have  to  make  mention.  Mr.  Creswick  has  a  very 
beautiful  landscape ;  Mr.  Goodall  one  of  those  charming  out-of-door 
studies  of  which  he  is  so  completely  master ;  and  Mr.  Faed,  deserting 
those  interiors  which  have  almost  brou^t  him  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Webster  (who,  by  the  way,  we  hear,  has  only  two  small  pictures),  has 
ventured  amongst  smiling  meads  and  sparkling  brooks,  and  with  success 
as  great  as  if  his  forte  had  been  always  there.  One  of  Mr.  Faed's 
{Actures  is  the  Pretty  Fegzy"  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  well  she  deserves 
the  tide.  The  other,  called  Morning,"  represents  a  family  of  hay- 
makers going  out  to  their  summer  labour;  there  are  two  handsome  gins 
in  the  group,  for  one  of  whom  a  rustic  swain  is  holding  a  gate  open, 
and  ioolong  dl  the  love  which  at  that  hour  he  would  not  dare  to  brerae. 
The  subiect  is  treated  with  great  spirit  and  freshness,  and  shows  that 
Mr.  Faed  has  a  strong  feeUng  for  nature  which  he  is  well  able  to  develop. 
With  a  pleasure  whidi  cannot  abate,  again  we  look  upon  the  living  land- 
scapes or  Mr.  Lee.  Two  of  these  are  upon  his  &vourite  stream,  the 
liver  Awe,  above  the  point  which  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  his  last 
year's  pictures.  The  Silver  Poor  shining  in  the  bright,  clear  daylight, 
gives  its  name  to  the  first  of  this  pair;  the  second  dark,  ghissy,  and 
transparent,  is  appropriately  called  "  The  Fisherman's  Haunt.  In  botii 
these  pictures  it  is  impossible  for  Art  more  admirably  to  counterfeit 
Nature.  Mr.  Lee  has  a  third  Scottish  subject,  "  The  Shepherd's  Glen,'' 
where  a  mountain-torrent  issuing  from  a  woody  ravine  sweeps  past  a 
broad  hill  side.  His  fourtii  picture,  painted  in  conjunction  witli  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper,  bring  us  nearer  home,  to  a  broad,  placid  English  river, 
with  cattie  and  trees.  His  fifUi  and  crowning  work  of  art,  is  an  avenue 
of  oak  and  Scotch  fir  in  Devonshire,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  (exqiusitelv 
painted  hy  Mr.  S.  Cooper)  scattered  about  the  road.  We  know  not  if  such 
an  avenue  as  "  The  (Jhequered  Shade"  is  really  to  be  seen  as  it  is  here 
represented,  but  if  Mr.  Lee  has  not  heightened  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
scene,  to  visit  it  would  alone  repay  the  toil  of  a  long  summer  day's 
journey. 
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JBT  SIB  TSAXnAJXJSL. 
No.  XDL — JOHK  GiBSOK  LOCKHART* 

Sap  and  swe^mg,  of  late,  hssve  been  iihe  ravages  o£  Time  anm^ 
men  of  letters.  Now  by  the  hand  of  death,  now  of  decay  (which  it  mj^ 
QBto  death,  for  t^at  wliK^h  decayeth  and  wazetk  old  10  ready  to  vamni 
vway),  and  now  of  changes  and  chances  in  this  uncertain  life.  A  low 
list,  snd  as  moumfol  as  long,  might  be  drawn  up,  of  setting  suns  anod 
fij&ig  stars,  missed,  with  more  or  less  of  regret,  ^m  this  vinble  diurnal 
s^Mrev  in  whose  greater  light  to  rule  our  day  we  rejoiced^  or  in  die^ 
lesser,  to  govern  our  night.  (Happily,  this  figore  is  &ulty ;  for  the  ligbt 
of  such  lununaries  remains,  and  often  brightens  more  and  more  cmrianu^ 
aUy,  after  thev  eartiily  orbk  has  fulfilled  its  course.)  Brief  is  llie  space 
within  whidi  we  have  had  to  sorrow  £<yr  tiie  decease  of  a  Wopd^worill^ 
Aough  ftdl  of  years  and  honours^ — of  a  Moore  (and  already  how  figbtb^ 
dmy  speak  of  the  spirit  that's  gone,  and  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  hma 

and^  not  to  name  olliers  that  might  be  named,  of  a  Talfourd,  the  judge 
tipon  tiie  judgment^at^  cited  be£^  another  tribunal,  so  strangely,  so* 
lemidy<,  suddenly,  *ev  *aro^,  'cp  'fnnrj  *o<^ AaX/uov !  And,  again,  the  breafcii^  up 
of  old  liberary  alliances,  the  eyanidiing  of  familiar  systems,  the  seattmn^ 
of  time-honouivd  but  time-dissolTing  galaxies,  is  mournfully  instanoed  m 
^  case  of  two  of  Soott'^  jo\mg  men,"  ^  wikL  young  bloods,''  who  are 
now  compassed  widi  infirmitMS  i&A  require  seclusion,  as  well  as  atii^ea 
with  years  that  yearn  for  it, — John  Wilson,  and  Jdin  Gibson  Lockhari^ 
To  each  may  the  influences  of  retiremesit  be  healing- and  restoratiye — ^to 
CBch  may  iiiere  oowe  a  sootimig  experience  of  what  is  a  sacred  premise^ 
^  At  evening-time  it  sAM  be  li^  " — light  with  a  mellow  radiance^  & 
preenxBdr  of  ihe  gk)amin^  and  not  unfit  conclusion  of  the  noonday  beat 
and  sunny  splendours  of  &eir  fervid  prime.* 

It  is  of  the  latter  we  have  now,  and  in  our  desuDbory  wi^,  to  make 
Biention ; — of  Ae  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter,  the  ready  writer  ai  «  Peter^s 
Letters,"  ihe  leddess,  dashing  attache  to  Old  Ebony's  ga^  stii^  tbe 
classical  author  <f  "  Valerius,"  the  morbid  acmtomist  of  Adam  Blaff," 
the  manly  biographer  of  Scotland's  two  chiefest  names  in  song  and  stoiyv 
the  animated  translator  of  "  Spanish  Ballads,"  and  the  long-reigning 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  present  generation  is  little  versed  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lockhart'a 
first  work  of  note, Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  " — of  which  he  has, 
in  his  riper  experience,  said,  that  nobody  but  a  venr  young  and  a  very 
thoughtless  person  could  have  dreamt  of  putting  forth  such  a  book,— 
while  he  protests  against  denouncing  these  epistles  of  the  imaginary 
Welsh  Doctor,  Peter  Morris,  "  with  his  spectacles — ^his  Welsh  accent — 
his  Toryism — ^his  inordinate  thirst  for  draught  porter — and  his  everlasting 
shandry-dan," — as  a  mere  string  of  libels  on  the  big-wigs  therein  por- 


*  Alas,  lince  this  was  penned,  the  poet  of  the  Isle  of  Palms  hath  Men  on 
•leep." 
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In^ed.    AMBgiftese  wmSeott^  luq^ttrf  Wpr^ 

— Plaffanr,  iilwajs  ooosicbnd  frir  game  by  g^isS  )toterr  of  iba  JSUIn* 
Junes  Hbgg,  Ae  ^'seqiired  AyofPf^^^M^^*-^^  wfth  liif 
8Bd>Mmdy^de?eloped  msAmftiioftl  fronliB  ipieo^  &C.  Allm  OnmnogluBii 
eab  theirorir  afl  fife  aoid dimeter,  and  admbet  its  fretkaew  a«d  Tarielgr, 
teeali^  a>  it  does  ef  ecwirte  of  law  and  Glasgow  pmidi,  of  onmiologj  aail 
eriticisBDi,— telfit^ns  how^  woe  a  bride  or  oat  w  a  banii^ — and  jgiriag 
w  ^  the  fndaies^  nwtal  and  bodily,  of  seme  of  die  leadingmeii  of  Soot* 
knd,  with  great  tmdi  and  effieet''  Scott  himself  was  mneh  interasted 
in  tl^  last-mentioned  feature  of  the  book.  Wha*  an  acqdsitkNi,''  ha 
s^rs,  *^it  wwld  lum  been  to  o«r  gsDeral  informaiioii  to  have  had  sodi  a 
ipnk  written,  I  do  not  say  fifty,  but  erem  five-and-twenty  yean  ago^ 
and  bow  mndb  of  gnrve  and  gay  might  then  have  been  proscrred,  as  it 
wwn,  in  ai^er,  wliieh  ha^  [«t>J  now  mouldered  away.  When  I  tfamk 
that  at  an  age  not  much  younger  than  years  I  knew  Black,  Fecgusoo, 
Bobettwn,  Enkrae,  Adam  Smith,  John  Home,  Ac,  Ao.,  and  at  least  saw 
Biimfl^  I  can  appreciate  better  thm  any  one  the  irafaie  of  a  work  whic^ 
Mhe  thi%  would  have  handed  them  down  to  posterky  in  their  livmg 
esfofSB."  And  Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Morris  ought,  like 
Noiujahad,  to  rerive  erery  half  century,  to  record  the  fleeting  maantrs 
of  the  age,  and  the  interesting  features  of  those  who  will  be  <Hily  known 
to  pesfeari^  by  Iheb  wor^f  Could  Sir  Walter  have  fixeseen  the  host 
of  l2iird-ra*e  and  ihiitieth-rate  Doetor  Mosrises,  who,  between  then  and 
BOW,  ha¥e  raiested  Ae  face  of  the  earth,  on  the  pka  of  being  chielb 
amang  us  takin'  notes,  and  faith !  wull  prent  'em — notes  of  our  res  domi 
(new  B»d  how  an§m$tm\  of  oiff  dressing-gowns  and  simpers,  of  our 
obi^tr  alluriona  and  by*the-way  intnjectioBS^  of  how  we  dear  our  throats^ 
and  n^ietfaer  we  wear  straps,  and  so  forth, — he  would  probably  have  put 
in  a  ^lalifying  dense,  to  modify  his  panegyric  of  the  Morrisian  tactus. 
And  tiiis  Fsminds  usof  a  passage  to  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  hvdylettsrs 
^  the  author's  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  You  ask  me," 
she  writer  what  I  think  of  Peter^s  Lettsse?  I  answm:  in  a  very  kxw 
wtisfiei'  uei  much.  The  broad  personality  is  ooaiae,  even  wheoait  is 
landatory ;  no  <Hie  very  deserriag  of  praise  earss  to  be  hdd  up  to  the 

eye  like  a  picture  on  sale  by  aa  auetieneMr:^  it  is  net  the  s^le  ef 
oureewtry,  and  it  is  a  bad  style  in  itself.  S»  niudi  fer  its  tnidenej. 
Then,  if  you  speak  of  it  as  a  composition,  it  has  no.  keepings  no  chastilnr 
of  sbde^  and  is  m  a  higk  degree  florid  and  verixMe.  •  •  •  Some  deptai 
«f  thei^ht  and  aeuteness  appears  now  and  then,  fike  the  wrights  at 
Hmk  ci  a  paper  kite^  but  not  enough  to  balanee  the  terity  of  the  whde.. 

all  thu^  Ae  graius  whwh  the  writers  possess^  in  no  coaunoB  dagresf^ 
liholmonathrough  the  whole  book:  but  it  is  genius  misi^find,  and  run- 


•  fiHrWidter  wrote  tWs  (in  a  letter  to  his  son4D-]aw  pcesimiplive)  in  Julyi 
1019. 

t  LooUuK^s  Xi&of Soett.  Chap. idsw 

iSvenSoott,  it  may  be  dbserred,  considered  the  general  tma  of  the  book  too 
flirouiali^  both  to  the  state  of  public  society,  and  of  individual  charactei^  in 
gpotland-^apting  Ckddsmith's  ooi^let. 

His  fools  have  their  foiBes  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  nirtaeaand  feeBnga^  ^  ABy  ffows  iMUwJi* 
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tang  riot  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  sober  thinking.  We 
are  all  amused,  and  so  we  should  be,  if  we  lived  in  a  street  where  those 
slaves  of  the  lamp  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  walls  so  transparent 
that  we  could  see  everything  going  on  at  our  neighbours'  firesides.  Bat 
ought  we  to  be  so  pleased  ?"*  Aye,  gentlemen  tourists,  pencillers  by 
the  way,  domestic  pohce  reporters,  household  inventory-takers,  and  break- 
fast-table shorthand-writers,  all  the  sort  of  you, — aye,  there's  the  rub. 
Good  Mrs.  Grant  would  perhaps  have  changed  her  mild  interrogative 
into  a  very  decisive  affirmative,  or  rather  a  very  indignant  negative,  had 
she  lived  to  see  what  we  see,  and  hear  what  we  hear,  in  these  times  of 
gossiping  fireside  inquisitors. 

From  "  Peter's  Letters"  to  "  Valerius"  b  an  abrupt  transition.  In 
this  classical  novel  we  are  made  spectators  of  a  series  of  tableaux,  illos* 
trative  of  the  manners  and  events  of  Rome  under  Trajan.  Thus  die 
narrator  takes  us  to  patrician  reception-rooms  ;  to  the  Forum — with  its 
grand  associations  and  familiar  traditions — the  ancient  rostrum  from 
which  Tally  had  declaimed,  and  the  old  mysterious  fig-tree  of  Romulus, 
and  the  rich  tesselated  pavement,  memorial  of  the  abyss  that  had  once 
yawned  before  the  steady  eye  of  Curtius ;  to  senatorial  gardens,  with 
their  garniture  of  fountains  and  exotics  and  perfumed  terraces  and  sculp- 
tured nymphs  and  fauns ;  to  a  supper-party  in  the  Suburra ;  to  a 
praetorian  guard-room,  and  a  prison  for  doomed  Christians  ;  to  the  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  to  hear  the  gladiator's  moriturus  vos  sahUo,  and  the 
confessor  s  dying  credo;  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  shrine  of  the  reliquary 
Sybilline  prophecies,  and  museum  of  the  busts  of  earth's  immortals  ;  to  a 
Veronese  painter's  studio ;  to  a  Neapolitan  witch's  midnight  enchant- 
ments ;  to  a  village  barber's  shop,  full  of  custom  and  fuss  and  small-talk ; 
to  a  secret  congress  of  the  faithful  in  the  catacombs ;  to  Trajan's  presence- 
chamber,  and  3ie  Mammertine  dungeons.  The  characters  enga^d  in  the 
action  present  a  fair  diversit;^  of  types  of  society  in  the  capital,  but  for 
the  most  part  lacking  individuality  and  life.  Valerius  himself  is  too 
much  of  the  faultless  walking  gentleman,  though  his  betrothed,  the  high- 
hearted and  deep-hearted  Athana^a,  is  some  removes  beyond  the  standard 
walking  lady.  Sabinus,  the  jovial,  kindly,  bustling  centurion — with  his 
stronfi^  muscular  fabric  and  hearty  masculine  laugh, — who,  under  Agricola 
and  his  real  triumphs,  and  Domitian  and  his  sham  one,  has  undergone 
varied  freaks  of  fortune,  and  preserved  his  equanimity  and  his  rubicundity 
unaltered  in  them  all ;  Xerophrastes,  the  professed  Stoic  and  eventual 
cynic,  greedy,  selfish,  mercenary,  and  mischievous;  and  Dromo^  the 
Cretan  slave,  a  leering  varlet,  with  rings  in  his  ears,  whose  &ce  re- 
sembled some  comic  mask  in  the  habitual  archness  of  its  malicious  and 
inquisitive  look  ;"  these  are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  the  dramatis 
personcBy  though  themselves  subordinate  agents.  There  is  a  scattering^ 
of  philosophers,  who  discourse  learnedly  on  their  conflicting  systems— 
the  Epicurean  in  particular  being  set  forth  and  inddentally  exemplified 
in  a  prominent  degree.  Among  the  more  remarkable  passages  m  the 
action  of  the  tale  may  be  noted,  the  scene  in  the  guard-room,  where,  after 
the  boisterous  choruses  of  a  boon  soldiery,  Valerius  overhears  the  voices 
of  those  that  were  in  the  dungeon  singing  together  in  a  sweet  and  lowly 


*  M^mdri  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggin. 
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manner,"*  and  his  subsequent  interview  with  the  sineers  in  tlie  expectant 
xnart^'s  cell ;  the  visit  to  the  gladiators'  ward  and  its  adjoining  me- 
nagerie,— and  indeed  the  whole  description  of  the  doings  at  the  amphi- 
theatre (parts  of  which  recal,  in  their  way,  some  pages  in  Ivanhoe,'' 
devoted  to  the  spectators  at  the  toimiament) ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  meeting  with  Athanasia  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  her  interrupted 
share  in  the  idolatrous  hymn — her  part  in  the  betrayed  assembly  of  be- 
lievers,  and  its  stem  results — the  baptismal  and  betrothal  scene  in  the 
moonlit  grotto, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs — 

where  stood  the  fountain  which  became  to  Valerius  the  Xovrpov  vaKiyyw 
«ruis,  as  be  stepped  into  its  cool  water,  and  the  aged  Aurelius  stooped 
OTer  him,  and  sprinkled  the  drops  upon  his  forehead,  and  repeated  the 
appointed  words,  and  then  kissed  his  brow  as  he  came  forth  from  the 
water,  while  Athanasia  also  drew  slowly  near,  and  hastily  pressed  his 
forehead  with  trembling  lips,  and  tiien  all  three  sat  down  together,  and 
in  silence,  by  the  lonely  well. 

J^Qrey's  fling  at  Im*.  Lockhart,  as  being  mighty  religious  too,"  and 
as  obtruding  a  "devotional  orthodo3^*'  with  a  tendency,  "every  now  and 
then,  a  little  towards  cant," — which,  however,  had  reference  to  nis  Scotch 
novels  (in  common  with  those  of  Professor  Wilson) — finds  no  justifica- 
tion^ so  far  as  it  is  a  sneer,  in  the  instance  of  "  Valerius."  The  author 
has  even  exercised  a  reserve  and  restraint,  in  the  face  of  strong  tempta- 
tions (from  the  nature  of  his  agitating  theme)  to  an  opposite  treatment, 
which  to  many  appear  forbiddingly  cold  and  fatally  apathetic.  It  can- 
not be  alleged  that  his  heathens  are  all  painted  blaclc,  and  his  Christians 
white.  Not  Gribbon  himself  is  much  more  charitably— or,  if  you 
will,  impartially — disposed  towards  Trajan  and  his  policy.  The  keen- 
scented  editor  of  the  JEdinburgh  must  have  been  keen-scented  beyond 
human  or  even  canine  parallel,  could  he  have  sniffed  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  in  "devotional  orthodoxy^  power,  and  in  the  rankness  of  a 
tendency  to  "  cant,"  in  the  too  disjpassionate  and  so  far  uncharacteristic 
colloquies  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Roman  Christians.  They  are,  in  fact,  un- 
real from  their  very  failing  to  speak  out :  not  that  they  would,  or  ought 


*  Ah,  sir  I*'  said  the  old  soldier,  I  thought  it  would  be  even  so— there  is  not 
a  spearman  in  the  band  that  would  not  willingly  watch  here  a  wh(de  night,  could 
hejoe  sure  of  hearing  that  melody.  Weil  do  I  know  that  soft  voice — Hear  now, 
how  she  sings  by  herself— and  there  again,  that  deep  strong  note — ^that  is  the 
Toice  of  the  prisoner.**  Hush!**  quo&  the  centurion,  heard  you  ever  any- 
thing half  80  divine?  Are  these  words  Greek  or  Syrian?"  What  the  woids 
are  I  know  not,"  said  the  soldier;  ^  but  I  know  the  tune  well— I  have  heard  it 
played  many  a  night  with  hautboy,  clarion,  and  dulcimer,  on  the  high  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  while  the  dty  was  beleaguered."  But  this,  surely,"  said  the 

centurion,  "is  no  warlike  melody."  "I  know  not,"  quoth  the  old  soldier, 
^  whether  it  be  or  not — ^but  I  am  sure  it  sounds  not  like  any  music  of  sorrow,— 
and  yet  what  plaintive  tones  are  in  the  part  of  that  female  voice!"  ^  The  bass 
sounds  triumphantly,  in  good  sooth."  "Ay,  sir,  but  that  is  the  old  man's  own 
Toice— I  am  sure  he  will  keep  a  good  heart  to  the  end,  even  though  they  should 
be  singing  their  farewell  to  him.  WeU,  the  emperor  loses  a  good  soldier,  the 
hour  Tisias  dies.  I  wish  to  Jupiter  he  had  not  been  a  Christian,  or  had  k^t  his- 
religion  to  himself.  But  as  for  changing  now— you  might  as  w^  think  of  per- 
suading the  prince  hinu^  to  be  a  Jew." — Valerius,  Book  i.  diap.  viiL 
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Us  qpedc  oi^  wfaen  to  do  sa  womld  he  unieAsoDable  end  fruzyeis — bi:^ 
thttfe  wiieze  iiiey  wonldy  and  ought  to,  tiiey  do  Boi — whieh  k  no^aeeable 
not  as  a  fasIi(£Qr  the  aiitbor  hi^  good  t&mxoAi  aWM  ones,  for  abstaining 
from  MianoniBiDg)!  but  as  evidraoe  hew  "  Valadns"  is  from  affiaota- 
tioQ  of  the  ower-guid.  The  book  seems  to  have  been  flim^  off  at  » 
heat— not  of  effithwsiasm ;  there  is  indeed  little  in  its  composition^  whe* 
ther  we  regaid  the  stofj  or  the  aeeessories,  to  belie  the  assartion  that  it 
took  but  three  we^  to  write  when  he  was  writing  ^Yalerius^"' 
Professor  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  said  of  his  friend  and  hteraiy  idly, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  together  every  morning,  and 
when  we  reached  a  quiet  spot  in  the  country,  he  read  to  me  the  chapters 
as  he  wrote  them.  He  finished  it  in  three  weeks.  I  thus  heazd  it  a11 
by  piecemeal  as  it  wont  on,  and  had  much  difficnliy  in  persuading  him 
that  it  was  worth  publishing.''  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies,  too,  has  put  on  leeord 
his  wonder  at  the  rapidity  the  same  pen — ^whic^  if  surpassed  by 
Christopher  Noirth's*  in  the  one  artide  of  fiery  de^Mtch,  was  its  superior 
in  systematic  asaduity,  and  regularity  of  hb(Mir:  Mr.  Lockhart,  the 
"  Literary  Veteran"  t  assures  us,  thought  thirty-two  oohmms  of  Biach^ 
wood  (a  whele  printed  sheet)  an  eordinary  day's  work,  involving  not  the 
sfi^iest  stress  or  fistigncu 

Tumii^,  however,  from  his  first  to  his  last  essay  m  fietioD,  we  find 
bc^  too  many  footprints  of  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  this  peirhaps  fiital 
facility.  It  was  the  scenes  descriptive  of  univeirity  life  at  Oziord,  tiiftb 
chiefly  attracted  puhhc  attention  to  ^Reginald  Daltoii"-^  Idsid  of 
subject  whidi  has  rinee  found  many  another  scribe,  more  or  less  eonvear- 
saat  with  and  macto  of  it;  among  whom  may  be  named  Mr.  Hewlett 
of  die  aame  university,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips^  whose  '^Cal^  Stidcely" 
illustrates  Cambridge  experiences  of  a  lil^  order.  Maiden  aunts  and 
umnitiated  papas  must  iMve  formed  hoirSalo  notions  of  Oxford,  if  they 
had  within  vew^  no  conective  or  alterative^  to  restrain  and  tcme  doro 
ilie  ^Eect  of  ^  Reginald  Dalton's"  revelationa — ^whieh  are  certainly  cfm 
to  ^the  dbarge  of  giving  an  em$eiiig  and  eoEaggeratod  picture  of  Abmm 
Mater»ia»  But  the  picture  won  eager  albat  shodted  gaaeis,  by  its  broad 
strokes  and  its  high  colouring — ^and  may,  wo  sus|>ect,  Imve  tended  as^ 
dixecdy  to  induce  amdous  '^govemm"  to  send  ibw  boys  to  the  other 
university,  as  in  later  days  the  alarm  at  "  Tractarianism"  has  done. 
The  lively  chapters  devoted  to  Heginald's  under-graduate  career  were 
devoured  Dy  those  ab  extrd^  as  an  exciting  novelty — ^and  scanned  by 
those  ab  intr^  as  a  refresher^  of  old  times  and  cberisned  associations,  not 
forgetting  thoonoe^&miliar  slang  peculiar^  court  and  quadrangle  and  hall 
and  comHnation-room.  A  Town  and  Gown  row,  a  bachelor's  supper-party, 
—with  the  orthodox  complement  of  pickled  oysters,  exquisitely  veined 
bfawn,  and  peerless  sausages^  served  on  loordly  dishes  of  College  plate, 
and  mi^nificent  flagoni  of  that  never«ti>4ie«rcsisted  potation,  BUnoa  (a 
beverage  which,  flnrty  years  ago,  it  was  not  superfluous  for  Ifc.  Lodmart 


*  Mr.  Wilson  had  then  [viz.,  thirty  years  ago]  a  rapidity  of  executive  pcrvrsr 
in  fompoflitiDii  such  as  I  have  never  seen  equsllea  iMfore  or  since."  ^But  thai 
he  would  do  nothing  but  when  he  liked  and  how  he  liked.''— OtStes"  Xifcmiy 
Ftftron. 

t  Heuy  quanlmn  mmtalm  ab  %Ro  KsMBvmaBAXmoi  theJTocaM^attd  tho£kMd!> 
dent  of  the  «<Bighl^  Wrong  or  Bj^Gtnh**! 
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\0  tmghm  m  »  foob^Bote^  «i  hemg  the  iwulimi^  Part  idDa,ni«Bed 
Qeurdkmli  and  Bmgwic^,  A^k))— -ft  fiiz^hnntbg  xvd  to  Kawahsa 

— Barar,  gig,  and  dognaut,! 
CiHTicte  and  taodrai — 

aiifl  tbe  i^aUop,  at  Parson  Hooker's  ''hark,  haxk!"  to  the  nuisie  of 
hoond  and  horn, — ^peU-meD,  priest  and  layman,  squiie,  cuiate,  bacheLn^ 
and  fireshmaa — away  over  bush  and  furae,  hog  and  briar,  hedge  and 
stilly  dxtdi  and  double-ditch — tramp,  tramp  acroas  the  stubble ;  splasl^ 
splash  across  the  dubble — >boating  engagements  at  Mother  Dasdee's ; — 
dvnning  blockades  against  the  spited  oiuc — soii£E[es  with  proctora  and 
bn^-dogs;— a  duel  m  the  meadows,  and  a  lodgement  in  the  Castle ;~ 
such  are  some  of  the  topics  ungrudgingly  set  forth  in  Reginald's  Oxford 
career.  little  enough  there  is  to  gloi^  the  ideal  Ox^rd  of  scholar- 
ship,  and  earnest  study,  and  gracious  refinement — ^to  echo  Warton's 
apostrophe. 

Hail,  Oxford,  haill  of  all  that's  good  and great. 
Of  all  that's  fair,  the  guardian  and  tbe  seat ; 

Hie  hero's  uniyersity  course  is  only  an  episode ;  but  to  it  the  leading 
interest  of  the  work  attaches,  and  upon  it  the  novelist  has  expended  the 
best  of  hiapowsr  and  pams.  Resinakl's  sobseqvent  experieaoee  in  Lon- 
don and  elaefvhere  are  cbU,  and  feosely  pvt  toMthor.  Hie  table-talk— 
wiaa  table,  bnak&8l<4able,  sappep^taUe,  or  mat  not— 00  profaa^jr  de- 
tukdy  ia  tao  frequently  of  tbe  Torieat  w^  tea-table  wnrt :  weak  enough, 
mamiashaBd  yapid  enough,  to  make  one  almost  ineredtilous  of  ks  cemiag 
frwa  the  teeawhant  pent  of  the  ecbtorof  tfie  QuarUriyy  andthe  SHudy, 


t  We  b»f  e  idl  seen,  it  may  be  imauBMd,  in  Fmtdi  or  soaie  cognate  rapartoty 

of  satibrical  censorship,  specimens  of  tbe  way  in  which  the  flhntiest  mannfaetorera 
of  novels  manage  to  fill  i\p^  at  least  expense  of  brain- work  and  penmanship,  thi^ 
necesBBgy  nrnnber  of  pages  decreed  by  the  circillating  libraries— whose  decree^ 
ioq^aatie  aad  inazxnuUe  as  that  of  Modes  and  F^ersiani,  idtatetb  not. 
wiK>  would  wSUn^  aeane^  the  editor  of  the  Quartub^  in  his  most  finidied 
nm],  with  dialogues  of  such  calibre  as  the  followimr  (between  a  matdwnaking 
ooople  atcroas-porposes)— taken  from  a  large  stock  of  which  it  is  but  a  cmzent 
sample: 

[MaodiaBaAd,  the  <*p«wky^  writer,  is  trying^  terms  the  kdy-mother 

of  the  damsel  he  desiderates  for  his  son.] 

"  When  isH  to  be,  Leddv  Catline  ?  Smce  other  folk  intend  to  speak,  what  can 
Ido?'- 

''To  be  ?  what  to  be,  Mr.  Macdonald     said  thelady  wiih  anair  of  surfrlie, 
rather  too  grave  to  be  affected. 
"What's  to  be,  Leddy  Catline  r 
« Yes,  what's  to  be,  Mr.  Macdonald 
"  What's  to  be,  mem  ?" 
"What's  to  be,  sir?" 

"The  thing,  mem— the  business— the  whole  affiiit— " 

"The  whole  affair,  sir  ?— the  business,  sir?" 

"Tes,  mem,  the  business— the  business— -Qod  blaes  n^  haavt !" 

"The  buaweas,  Mr.  Macdonald  ?"  ^    ^  , 

^Gome^  comi^  Xisddy  C!atUne»  we've  had  enoiH^h  of  this  work.  luna'f  m 
chnckey-stanes— Has  your  leddyship  not  been  hoUiiig  any  aeriMi  «eufanMr. 
tiour 
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John  Gibson  Lockhart. 


yigoronSy  forcible  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  The  hnmonroiia' 
parts  of  Valerius"  were  flat,  nor  are  those  of  this  tale  of  modem  life 
much  more  potent — though  there  is  certainly  some  pungent  satirical 
writing,  and  a  plentiful  seasoning  of  caustic  wit.  The  characters  are, 
widi  one  or  two  exceptions,  far  from  being  loveable  or  even  likeable 
people  :  tiie  Catiines  irritate,  the  Chisneys  repel  or  fatigue,  Maodonald 
thoroughly  annoys,  and  even  good  old  Keith  bores  us.  But  the  elder 
Daltons  are  a  refreshing  relief— genial,  natural,  and  heart-whole ;  the 
Vicar  wins  our  affectionate  reverence ;  young  Macdonald  is  one  of  the 
better  sort  of  good-natured  fellows'*  (a  complimentary  epithet  of  cmiA 
kindness),  and  sweet  Helen  Hesketh  sways  our  loyal  souls  whithersoever 
she  listeth.  Her  part  in  the  tale,  witii  its  patiietic  associations,  is  wrought 
out  with  emphasis  and  discretion,  and  shows  what  tiie  novelist  can  do 
when  he  will : 

And  Nature  holds  her  sway  as  Lockhart  tells 
How  dark  the  grief  that  with  the  guilty  dwells ; 
How  various  passions  through  the  bosom  move, 
Dalton*s  high  hope,  and  Ellen's  sinless  love. 
Creative  fancy  gives  a  lovelier  green 
To  Godstowe's  glade  i*  and  hallows  aU  the  scene 
Where  Love's  low  whisper  sootii'd  their  wildest  fears, 
Till  Joy  grew  voiceless  and  flow'd  forth  in  tears.f 

The  "  dark  grief  that  tabernacles  witii  "  the  guilty,"  and  tiie  "  various 
passions"  that  agitate  tiie  bosom  of  frail  humanity,  were  impressively 
delineated  in  the  two  Scotch  novelets,  Adam  Blair"  and  "  Mattiiew 
Wald."  The  former  is  pitched  in  the  same  key  with  Wilson's  painfully 
intense  tale  of  Simon  Gray,"  and  Mrs.  Soutiiey's  ''Andrew  Cleaves* 
It  is  not  improved  in  moral  tone,  however  it  may  Ibe  heightened  in  melo- 
dramatic colouring,  by  the  evident  influence  exercised  on  the  autiior's- 
mind  by  his  familiarity  witii  German  fictions  ;  to  the  morbid  charac- 
teristics of  which,  he  too  nearly  adapted  his  own  story.  We  can  imagine 
him  at  a  later  period  inditing  merciless  strictures  on  similar  trespasses,  by 
some  later  romancer,  in  the  way  of  overwrought  emotion  and  patho- 
logical diagnosis — and  visiting  with  peremptory  rebuke  tiie  morale  whidi 
drags  down  to  ruin,  in  its  bbckness  of  darkness,  a  too  sofii-hearted  and 
susceptible  minister  of  the  Gospel,  by  tiie  iron  chain  of  ''  fute  and  meta- 
physical aid,"  Calvinism  and  philosophy.  In  "  Mattiiew  Wald"  there 
are  some  powerful  bits  of  tragic,  or  rather  perhaps  of  melodramatic 


**  Why,  really,  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  scarce  think  we  hoot  been  very  serious.'' 

**'Sdeath,  mem,  what  do  you  mean  V* 

**Sir?** 

"Mem?" 

*  Mr.  Macdonald?" 
<a:«ddy  Catlme?" 
"Sir?" 

"  Hoots,  hoots-^a  joke's  a  joke." 
"A  joke?" 

"Ay,  a  joke."— -JRe^dli  Dalton.  Book  vii.  chap.  v. 

We  are  to  this  hour  distrustftd  of  Mr.  Wakley's  capacity  for  writing  Words- 
worthian  lyrics  by  the  mile,  but  we  can  imagine  him  doing  ikis  kind  of  composi- 
tion by  his  crowner's  metre  of  mileage. 

*  BeelleginaldDaiton.  Book  iii.  chap.  v.     f  The  Novel:  a  Satire.  (1880.) 
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writiiig— the  story  of  PerUog  Joan  is  tondiiiigy  and  that  of  tfa« 
Glasgow  shoemaker,  who  murders  a  guest,  and  goes  on  hit  mLjpraymff^ 
and  who  dies  praying  for  the  hooting  crowd  around  hit  scarold,  is  not 
without  its  awed  admirm. 

Of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,"  a  fellow-countryman  and 
hrother  poet  has  said,  that  mie  as  were  the  original  rems,  they  certainly 
lost  nothing  (as  did  the  shield  of  Martinus  Smblenis)  £rom  being  sub- 
jected to  his  modem  furbishing ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  wbit  was 
tame  he  inspired,  what  was  lofty  he  endowed  with  ad^tional  grandeur, 
nhile  even  the  tender — as  in  the  lay  of  "  Count  Alar9os  and  the  Infanta 
Solixa"* — grew  still  more  pathetic  beneath  his  touch.  Another  fellow* 
countiyman  and  brother  poet — well  versed  in  Border  minstrelsy— ad- 
miringly recognises  all  the  simplicity,  and  energy,  and  picturesque  beauty,, 
and  more  than  the  flow  of  the  ballads  of  the  Border,  in  these  translations 
from  the  Spanish  and  Moorish.  The  fine  old  Bible  English  into  which 
they  are  rendered,  gives  the  antique  hue  so  natural  and  becomine  in  the 
old  minstrels ;  all  other  translations  fade  away  before  ihem.^f  Mr. 
Hallam,  too^  dways  a  cautious  judge,  has  awarded  no  fiunt  praise— that 
damning  sentence  of  cautious  judges — to  these  bold  and  buoyant  lyrics. 

We  reckon  it  blessing  rather  than  bane  that  our  limits  aefy  us  to  be 
prosy  about  that  glorious  piece  of  biography,  the  life  of  Scott.  It  is 
&r  too  interestmg  and  valuable  to  be  a  present  text  of  controversy,  about 
the  Ballantines  aud  a'  that the  man  who  reads  such  a  book  with 
fussy  critical  pretensions,  should  be  required  to  name  one  poor  half-dozen 
of  biographies  that  equal  it  in  matter  and  manner.  The  Life  of  Bums, 
again,  is  a  pleasant  compilation — ^vigorous  in  narrative,  and  set  off  with 
fit  reflections,  the  germ  of  otiier  and  deeper  ones,  in  the  essays  of  Wilson 
and  Cariyle. 

Still  more  emphatically  may  we  count  ourselves  happy  in  being  without 
space  to  discuss  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  One  word,  never- 
tneless,  against  the  not  unpopular  impression  of  his  merciless''  disposition, 
and  "implacable"  opposition  to  opponents.  The  personal  characteristics, 
feisted  on  him  by  certain  scribblers,  have  been  oommonly  identified  with, 
his  editorial  idesd — making  up  an  austere  man,  haughty,  reserved,  reck- 
lessly satirical,  and  some^mat  vin(Uctive  withal.  Tom  Moore  could  dis- 
criminate between  editor  and  man,  when  he  introduced  Lockhart's  namo^ 
among  <^  Thoughts  on  Editors 

Alas,  and  must  I  dose  the  list 

With  thee,  my  Lockhart»  of  the  Quarterly^ 
So  kind,  with  bumper  in  thy  fist,— 

With  pen,  so  very  gruff  and  tartarly. 
Now  in  thy  parlour  feasting  me, 

Now  scribbling  at  me  from  thy  garret, — 
Till  Hwixt  the  two  in  doubt  I  be 

Which  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret. 


♦  "Than  which,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  no  finer  ballad  of  its  kind- 
more  gushingly  natural,  or  more  profoundly  pathetic — ^probably  exists  in  the 
poetry  of  any  nation.** — David  Macoeth  Moir,  (a-) 

f  Allan  Cunningham. 

May — ^voL.  ci.  no*  cccci,  r 
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Mark,  befieirer  in.  the  bBbin  '^penonal  talk^  of  N.  P.  WilHs  and  lam 
sympathiserB,  how  Thomas  die  Bhymer  here  reoognises  in  the  man  what 
it  was  Ms  £ftte  to  miss  in  die  veneweiw  Only  bemuse  of  the  vulgar  ac« 
captation  of  the  aforesaid  personal  strictures  do  we  thus  trandb  on  what 
b  a  penKmal  proTince.  But  one  so  often  hears  allusions  founded  on  what 
has  been  sketched  bj  the  Fen^ler  by  the  Way^  that  it  is  but  fiiir  to 
point  to  testimony  recently  giren,  incidentally  enough,  by  other  popular 
writers,  whose  opinions  happen  to  be  on  record,  and  may  be  taken 
for  what  th^  »re  worth :  we  wiU  confine  ourseWes  to  two — Jcum  Steding 
and  B.  E.  Hayd<m — ^both  men  strikingly  diverse  in  party  and  tendency 
from  him  tii^  refer  to.  I  found  him,"  says  Stoning,  desmbin^  an 
interview  with  Lockhart  on  the  subject  of  S.'s  Strafford^  as  neat,  dear, 
and  cutting  a  brain  as  you  would  expect ;  but  with  an  amount  of  know* 
ledge,  good-nature,  and  liberal  anti-bigotry,  that  would  surprise  many. 
The  tone  of  his  children  towards  him  seemed  to  me  deoiave  of  his  r^ 
kindness."*  L.,  when  we  became  acquainted,"  says  Haydon,  ^^felt  so 
strongly  how  Ittde  I  deserved  what  had  been  said  of  me,  that  his  whole 
life  has  ednce  been  a  struggle  to  undo  the  evil  he  was  at  the  timeaparfyto. 
Hence  his  visits  to  me  in  prismi,  his  praise  in  the  Quarterly y  .  »  •  • 
This  shows  a  good  heart,  fuid  a  fine  heart  L.  has  ;  but  he  is  fond  of  mis- 
chief and  fim,  and  does  not  think  of  die  wreck  he  has  made  till  he  has 
seen  the  fingments.^t   Yexy  like  Haydon,  truly ;  but  let  that  pass. 


THE  ALLIANCE  OF  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

BY  KICHOLAS  MICHELI.. 

Join  hands,  ye  gallant  men ! 
O'er  the  long  feuds,  the  l^treds  of  the  past, 
The  waters  of  oblivion  wisely  cast ; 
England  and  France  are  love-knit  sisters  now, 
Smues  on  their  lips,  good-will  on  each  smooth  brow : 

The  victories  both  have  won, 

Since*  glory's  race  begun. 

Shall  rouse  no  memories  up. 

To  poison  Friendship's  cup  ; 
And  nought  again  but  pure  and  generous  wine. 
Shall  in  that  ivy-mantled  goblet  shine, 
The  drinkers  quaffing  to  the  Island-Queen, 

To  whom  old  Ocean's  stormy  billows  yield, 
And  Gaul,  the  bold  of  heart,  the  gay  of  mien, 
The  dauntless  in  the  field. 


•  Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling.  f  Autobiog.  <rf  Haydon. 
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Join  hands,  ye  gallant  men! 
Though  hamess'd  ye  may  stand  in  warfare's  pride, 
Spurs  on  the  heel,  and  fiuchion  at  the  side. 
Both  are  too  wise  to  dream  of  conquest  now — 

Conquest  in  Error's  tomb  long  laid ; 

Not  ^t  yoor  valour  hath  decayed^ 
It  sits  serene  on  eadi  free  noUe  brow ; 
And  this  shall  find,  the  Vandals  of  the  North, 
Who,  to  break  Enxoge's  peace,  have  issued  forth. 
Think  ibey,  as  thdr  rude  rires  crushed  tottering  Borne, 

To  whehn  the  Souih  once  more, 
And  make  on  smiling  plains  their  savage  home^ 

And  bathe  fiee  lands  with  gore  ? 
NO)  ours  is  not  decrepitude,  but  power 
Borne  knew  not  in  her  palmiest,  mightiest  hour: 
Albion  and  Gaul  shall  sweep  die  torrent  back, 
The  Eons  that  shall  scare  the  wolves'  wild  pads, 
And  to  dieir  steppes  send  Buss,  and  rude  GossadL 

Moslems  may  cheer  them  yet. 

Their  orescent  shall  not  set, 
lake  ihem  the  Western  warriors  sworn  to  die, 
Ere  the  Aggressor^s  blood-stained  banner  fly 

From  Stamboul's  minaret ! 

Join  hands,  ye  gallant  men ! 
No  more  in  rivaby,  and  hostile  jpride — 
Uarch  to  the  fiela,  and  battle  side  by  side; 
Tour  warfiire  not  for  power  or  glory  made^ 

Ye  combat  that  Ihe  world  may  justice  se^ 
That  truth  and  right  sink  not,  in  ashes  laid ; 

Ye  fight  that  peace  may  be  ! 
To  stay  barbaric  inroad,  whose  wild  course 

IC^t  give  the  rule  to  one  o'erweeniiu^lord ; 
Ours  IS  the  march  of  mind  against  brute  moe. 

The  freeman's  shield  against  the  tyrant's  swoid : 
We  stand  for  the  oppressed,  and  so  our  cause 
Hath  good  men's  wi^es,  and  just  Heaven's  ap^dause. 
And  future  years  shall  one  more  story  tell 
Of  Truth  tiiat  triumphed,  and  of  Wrong  that  ftIL 

Then  gallant  men,  join  hands ! 
^TtB  meet  that  vengeance'  shaft  should  now  he  bulled 
By  the  two  foremost  Nations  of  the  world  ^ 
For  Gaul  and  Britain  still,  on  land  and  deep, 
The  destinies  of  sheltered  nations  keep : 
Proud  is  tile  trust,  and  fiuthful  they  ^iml  b^ 
And  bounds  and  law  prescribe,  great  Czar!  to  thee : 

Then  vafiant  men,  join  hands;  f 

British  and  Gallic  bands, 

On,  on,  to  victory  ? 

v2 
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A  PEEP  INTO  ARTISTS'  STUDIOS  IN  ROME. 
By  C.  p. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  ways  of  getting  through  the  day  in  Rome, 
when  you  hegin  to  get  a  little  weary  of  the  regular  sight-seeing,  is  hy 
paying  a  visit  to  some  of  the  Artists  Studios ;  it  is  an  agreeable  change 
nrom  old  churches,  old  ruins,  old  pictures,  and  old  statues,  to  see  what 
can  be  achieved  now-a-days — ^to  heave  a  sigh  over  the  melancholpr  falling 
off  in  talent  and  execution,  if  you  are  one  of  those  true  despondmg  cha- 
racters who  do  not  believe  in  anything  but  the  antique ;  or  if  you  are  of  a 
more  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  to  see  if  there  may  not  be  some  small  spark 
of  the  ancient  flame  still  left. 

Rome  perfectly  swarms  with  artists  of  every  nation  and  every  walk  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  place  that  has  not   pittore"  or  scultore*^ 
on  some  of  the  doors ;  but  unless  you  are  well  up  in  the  topography,  op 
have  a  guide,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tlungs  in  the  world  to  find 
out  exactly  where  the  particular  Studio  is  situated  that  you  may  wish  to 
visit.    First  of  all,  the  houses  all  look  exactly  the  same ;  all  have  a  larg^ 
open  doorway  looking  into  the  street;  this  leads  to  a  dirty  stone  staircase, 
where  the  most  profound  darkness  reig^,  and  indeed  it  is  well  if  darkness 
be  alL    Then  when  you  begin  the  ascent,  these  staircases  are  regular 
traps  to  the  unwary.    You  may  mount  from  piano  to  piano  in  vain  look* 
ing  for  the  door  you  want,  for  each  house  is  like  a  rabbit-warren,  and 
there  are  all  lan&  of  little  galleries  and  suspicious-looking  passages  lead- 
ing you  cannot  tell  where;  so  that  unless  you  are  used  to  the  kind  of 
^Qg>  you  soon  get  bewildered,  and  very  likely  give  up  the  attempt  in, 
despair.    Yoa  may  ring  over  and  over  agam  at  doors  and  get  no 
answer ;  or  if  anybody  does  come,  they  seldom  know  anything  about  the 
other  lodgers.    It  alinost  appears  as  if  the  artbts  were  of  such  retiring 
and  modest  disposition  that  they  shunned  the  world  altogether,  and  had 
no  wish  that  their  works  should  be  seen,  so  carefully  and  studiously  do 
they  conceal  their  jplaces  of  abode.    Suppose,  however,  you  get  to  the 
door  at  last,  and  give  a  knock  with  your  knuckles,  or  nng  we  bell,  if 
there  is  one;  it  wm  still  probably  be  a  minute  or  two  before  the  door  is 
opened,  and  you  hear  a  slight  scuffling  as  if  somebody  was  absconding 
herself.    On  entering  you  find  yourself  in  a  place  that  looks  rather  like  a 
coach-house,  lit  by  a  large  window  high  up  in  the  wall,  or  if  there  are 
more  windows,  they  will  fdl  be  carefully  dosed  in  order  that  the  light  may 
£Edl  properly.    There  will  be  some  little  sketches  probably  nuled  up 
against  the  walls,  early  efforts  of  the  artist ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  two  immense  screens,  from  behind  one  of  which,  perhaps,  you  hear 
a  gentle  rustling,  and  the  sound  of  breathing.    K  you  were  to  go  and 
look,  or  by  any  chance  the  screen  were  to  come  dbwn,  you  would  be 
rather  astonish^  at  the  sig&t  of  a  lovely  young  creature  crouching  down 
behind,  attired  only  in  a  transparent  scarf  of  many  colours,  or  some  such 
light  and  airy  costume.   You  see  her  portrait  on  the  easel  in  an  unfi- 
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lushed  state.  There  13  a  beaatiful  garden  with  purple  flowers  blooming 
in  every  direction,  and  trailing  creepers  forming  a  kind  of  &iry  bower, 
in  which  the  yomig  creature  is  swinging  herself^  on  a  chun  of  roses 
which  is  suspended  from  two  of  the  oyerhanging  trees.  There  is  a  large 
yellow  moon  which  lights  up  the  scene  with  her  soft  mellow  beams ;  it  is 
a  lovely  warm  summer  night,  as  indeed  it  ou^ht  to  be,  or  it  wotdd  be 
Tnost  imprudent  for  the  £ur  creature  to  be  out  in  such  a  costume.  This 
is  OTie  walk  of  art ;  in  other  studios  you  find  views  of  the  Campagna, 
with  peasants  in  the  foreground,  and  a  cart  with  oxen,  a  long  row  of  red 
arches  part  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  the  Sabine  hills  in  the  distance 
enveloped  in  a  purple  haze ;  or  it  may  be  the  Lake  Nemi,  and  ruins  of 
so-and-so,  with  female  figures  in  costume,  the  principal  one  simporting  a 
jug  on  her  head ;  or,  perhaps,  fishing-boys  with  liquid  eyes,  pifferari  with 
olive  complexions  and  floating  locks;  or  if  it  be  a  mgh  art  Studio,  studies 
for  a  grand  historical  subject,  and  a  canvas  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  with 
ghastly  figures  in  armour  or  mediaeval  costumes  just  sketched  in.  High 
art  and  historical  painting  are,  no  doubt,  very  fine  things  when  the  artist 
can  achieve  them ;  but  how  many  are  there,  who  ever  do,  of  those  who 
make  the  attempt  ?  and  oh  !  what  melancholy  and  humiliating  extrava- 
gances most  of  them  perpetrate — ^the  failure  is  ten  times  more  apparent 
idian  it  would  be  in  a  subject  vdth  less  pretension.  And  yet  I  suppose 
there  always  will  be  a  race  of  men,  who  think  it  their  calling  to  xnake 
gigantic  daubs  which,  presuming  the  almost  impossible  case  of  anybody 
wishing  to  possess  them,  could  scarcely  be  hung  in  any  private  house. 
If  every  young  painter  who  has  a  turn  for  that  line  were  to  read  the 
life  of  B.  R.  Haydon  before  commencing,  it  might  be  of  use,  and,  per- 
haps, act  as  a  wholesome  warning.  A  more  melancholy  picture  was 
never  drawn,  and  yet,  poor  creature,  he  had  not  only  fully  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  a  gpreat  painter,  the  one  destined  to  reform  the  world 
and  induce  a  taste  for  a  higher  walk  of  art,  but  also  a  great  man  and  a 
martyr.  Such  was  evidently  the  idea  under  which  he  wrote  his  volumi- 
nous journals,  thinking  that  sooner  or  later  posterity  must  do  him  justice 
and  duly  estioiate  talents,  which  his  own  age  was  too  insensible  to  appreciate. 
That  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  books  ever  published  ; 
it  is  a  touchmg  thmg  to  see  how  self  peeps  out  everywhere,  how  by  his 
own  writing  he  convicts  himself  of  the  most  pitiable  and  trivial  weakness, 
stubbornness,  bad  taste,  and  even  want  of  principle.  This,  however,  is  a 
slight  digression,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  great  attraction  this  winter  has  been  Mr.  Gibson's  studio. 

"  Have  you  been  to  see  the  coloured  Venus  yet  ?"  is  the  question  every- 
hoAy  asks  you  at  the  tea-fights. 

'  •*  Well,  and  tell  me  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?**  and  then  you  imme- 
diately plunge  into  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Greeks  coloured  their  statues — whether  colour  is  applicable  to  some  sub- 
jects and  not  others ;  and  you  talk  away  till  you  begin  to  think  yourself 
quite  a  man  of  taste,  and  extremely  learned  on  art.  Not  one  of  the  least 
of  the  merits  of  this  statue  is  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation 
which  it  has  supplied  for  these  agreeable  little  reunions,  which  are  some- 
times apt  to  get  rather  heavy  unless  there  is  something  of  this  kind  to 
fall  back  upon. 

i  In  the  first  street  on  the  right,  leaving  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  by  the 
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Bnfmiifi,  m  tm>  larffe  M&tag^oon^  o&  ifHncli  fa  painted  Ae  nanw  «f 
Gibmi,  cm  tlmt  'En^and  may  iireH  %e  pioad  as  Am  can  be  lai 
au00lloii  tfiBt  tbe  owncf  is  at  ihis  time  'the  fint  Bco^plor  in  the  wotld* 
Entering,  we  found  ^fnnrs^bes  in  a  laige  itnioored  ixKHn,  in  which  mm 
erowden  ntnnerocn  statues,  casts,  hosts,  and  basso  raliefOB;  whilst 
workmen  tspo  busy  on  others.  Heie  we  saw  ihe  figons  o€  AeCaeeiatcM 
hol£nga4og  in  the  slips,  wMdi  had  so  many  admiitieat<^  Great  B!r» 
hibition;  heie  ulso  was  a  beaotiM  figore  of  a  tired  boy,  leank^  bsck  in 
aseat;  nnd  many  ofthen  more  or  less  interesting.  P^tssii^  along  a  little 
garden  where  some  large  blo(^  of  utiwrought  marble  were  lyii^,  ipve 
came  to  a  second  room,  in  which  we  found  the  great  artist  at  wotk  m. 
his  grnid  feure  of  Justice,  which  is  to  form  part  of  a  group  to  adorn  one 
of  the  tiiambers  in  the  new  Houses  of  Pftrliament. 

In  the  middle  of  i;he  group  will  be  a  oc^ossal  statue  ef  the  (tueen 
seated,  and  on  each  side  a  large  standing  figure  ;  the  one  to  lepitMui 
Jus^ce,  and  the  other  Clemency.  The  figure  of  Justice,  Mr.  Gibson 
told  ns,  would  take  him  about  two  mondis  more.  Obmeney,  I  bdiem^ 
was  not  ^ramenced.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  statue  in  the  da^  ;  I 
rectiUeet  perfectly  I  had  an  idea  at  one  time  that  a  sculptor  began  wiA  a 
hammer  and  chiM  ifa  tlie  bk>ck  of  marble,  and  clipped  away  ontU  he  had 
finished  his  statne ;  but  when  yon  see  it  gobg  on,  the  real  proceas  is 
rery  different. 

First  of  all  a  large  cross  is  set  up,  or  a  firameworic  of  ireo,  adapted  te 
the  shape  of  the  figure  or  group  ;  on  this  the  soft  day  is  plastered  in 
himjps,  small  crosses  of  wood  being  put  in  every  now  and  tiien  to  prevent 
it  wnping.  When  the  mass  has  arrired  at  something  i^proaching  to 
tiie  smtpe  of  the  figure  t^e  artist  has  designed,  l^n  the  expression  of 
the  face,  the  folds  of  draperies,  and  o^er  important  parts  are  i»refiifihf 
studied,  and  finished  with  small  took  adapted iar  die  purpose ;  a  littleifl 
scra^  sway  here,  a  little  added  there,  until  at  last  the  whde  coraes  4«k 
to  Ins  sa?tisf(aetion.  After  this  a  cast  is  tsJIsien,  and  tiienii»  real  statae 
»  cut  out  of  the  marble  by  workmen  called  Formatori;  liw  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  work  being  mechanical  and  done  by  meaaurettemt^ 
tiiough  of  coarse  the  greatest  nicety  is  required.  The  rtatue  it  this 
brought  to  a  very  fine  point  of  perfection,  but  the  few  last  tpucbes  are 
giten  by  the  artist  himself.  It  is  wondei^  to  see  what  exquinte  thinga 
these  Formatori  can  do  with  the  model  to  copy,  and  measurement  to  go 
by;  and  yet  there  are  ibw,  I  believe,  who  ri«e  to  any  great  exeellenoena 
sculptors  themselves,  or  have  much  power  in  the  way  of  deigning  any 
original  svdsject.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  or  there  would  be  nobody  to  work 
for  the  men  of  real  genius.  The  Justice  is  a  female  &ffam  standing 
peifeetly  upright,  one  hand  holding  a  balance,  the  otiier  resting  on  a 
sword.  The  dress  is  a  simple  garment  confined  at  the  wnist,  and  £BJling 
in  a  few  straight  (Ma.  The  face  expresses  a  determination  perfectly 
hnmoveable  and  stem,  to  be  influenced  by  nothing  but  ihe  right.  The  brow 
brand  and  firm,  wi^  the  hair  divided  down  the  middle  and  falling  in  two 
stretght  mwKses  on  the  shoulders.  Round  the  neck  ts  suspended  a  smaH 
charm,  supposed  to  represent  Truth.  This  was  added  at  the  suggestion  of 
tile  Duke  of  Noxlhumberland,  Mr.  Gibson  told  us.  It  appears  the  judges 
in  ancient  £&;ypt  used  to  wear  a  charm  of  this  description,  and  bv  it 
a^ffied  to  wnHm  side  they  adjudged  any  canse  tibat  was  pleaded  ba&re 
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'ikiimu  Tbe  ^tu*  xepietentB  a  kind  of  pencm  jou  would  obt  fetl  odtb 
iisppy  in  pleading  a  t^oaiue  be&KM.  iJI  iihoae  pathetic  Utde  i^pew  to 
-tiie  feefinsa^  and  taA»m  ailmions  to  deamess  of  intaUaetand  enl^tened 
^vim^  witt  whidi  gmtkiBon  of  die  Icmg  rdbe  (as  the  newapi^m  caU 
ihi8m)aie  acenston^  to  treat  timt  noble  institaticmy  a  Bntiih  jury,  yoa 
Sed-wonld  be  ifoite  thrown  away  hem.  The  Ibm  you  adorned  your  caie 
lay  fkMfen  of  ontoy,  and  the  more  you  stock  to  netiy  and  proTed  them 
ipcetty  dearly,  the  bey^r;  £}r  you  feel  she  would  detect  the  afighteet  flaw 
yoor  argument  in  a  moment. 

The  modd  who  sat  for  this  figure  was  a  Bcnnan  peasai^  woman  of  ii» 
JUDBe  ef  Louisa.  There  was  a  small  cast  of  har  headon  a  shdf  close  by; 
the  features  modelled  exactly  &om  life.  The  resemblance  to  the  large 
statue  was  wy  strong,  the  eyes  and  moadL  exactly  the  same,  but  upon 
ih»  noee  a  little  impxnrement  was  made.  Louisa  was  a  £E»rourite  model 
dfor  jMunten  as  well  as  sculptors.  I  used  £tequenily  to  see  her,  and  was 
sdways  much  struck  by  her  air,  and  iim  grand  way  in  whidi  liie  carried 
lier  Jhaad;  though  there  was  nothing  Tery  alarming  when  ymi  caaie  to 
ta&to  bar,  and  she  laughed  and  diatted  away  in  the  most  condeaaending 
and  agxoeable  manner.  She  has  rathor  pamed  her  prewnere  jemtutte, 
kuA  must  hate  been  very  handsome  a  few  years  ago.  Her  eyes  are  still 
Tery  fine;,  peardmg  hazel,  wi&  long  black  kudies  ;  but  I  pity  her  hudband 
if  ue  often  treats  him  to  the  kind  of  expresaon  Mr.  Gubson  has  durowm 
into  hor^Mw. 

IlMre  i»ed  to  he  a  s^  finer  modd  fi>r  statues  <tf  this  kind  of  the 
name  of  Fsozia :  her  features  were  quite  perfeet  thron^KMit,  in  an 
artistic  pmnt  of  view.  It  is  not  often,  Mr.  Gibson  said,  that  he  met 
-mSoL  a  modd  like  her  ;  in  general,  artists  have  to  get  a  nose  from  «ie, 
eyes  6om  anothor,  and  so  on,  but  Frazia  he  considered  quite  equal  to  any 
of  the  antique  Greek  heads.  She  had  been  painted  and  modelled  more 
dum  any  of  her  class  in  Rome ;  but,  unfortunatdy  for  i3a»  fine  arts,  this 
gxeat  creature  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  duiracter  exactly  in 
aooordaaee  with  her  pmnonal  charms,  and  came  to  an  uirtimely  end 
ia  ocmsequeiice — as  toe  report  is,  idie  drank  liersdf  to  death. 

On  one  of  the  shdves  agamst  the  wail  was  a  smaU  faster  cast  of  the 
Justice,  mode  by  way  of  experiment,  as  a  study  for  the  large  statue  \  it 
was  interesting  to  see  how  unmensely  the  figure  gained  in  power  hy  siae. 
The  e:i^es8ioii  was  nearly  . the  same  in  bow,  but  the  ba^MxA  dUgnity 
added  hy  tiie  colossal  pn^ortions  was  beyond  beliefl 

Jxk  the  next  room  we  found  the  wodbnen  busy  on  the  Queen ;  the 
Tongh  outline  of  the  shape  was  already  made  out,  and  the  statue  had  tiie 
same  /^eei  as  an  oil  painting  afier  two  sittings.  The  mesa  were  busy 
cottii^  out  the  marUe  frmn  behind  the  folds  of  the  dress  ia  the  threat, 
a  most  laborious  and  difficult  procesi^  for  which  tbey  have  peculiarly- 
dmd  tools. 

In  aaotlu»T  room  was  the  cast  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  for  whidb  the  nation  voted  tiie  sum  of  ok  thousand  pounds  ;  but 
we  ^d  not  stc^  to  examine  1^  Bob^  much,  or  in  ^Mt  anythii^  dae.in 
ilie  room;  for  under  the  thin  gauae  vdl  which  the  attendant  dexteioos^ 
whips  off  is  tiie  Venus  ;  opposite  are  some  chairs,  where  you  may  est 
JUkd  admire  at  your  Jeiiure. 

Tliml  am  soaw  pectin  the  worid  who  jmer  can  aee  beauty  .in  aag^ 
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-thing,  espedally  if  it  be  at  all  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  but  ihe  general 
verdict  I  tMnk  must  be  in  favour  both  of  the  statue  it»elf  and  of  the 
application  of  colour.  This  has  been  the  case  certainly  here ;  many  of 
the  most  bigoted,  who  were  extremely  severe  upon  the  very  noticm  of 
painted  man)le  before  they  had  seen  it,  found  reason  to  modify  thdr 
opinions  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  nobody  (certainly  no  mere  amateur)  is 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  until  they  have  seen  the  result.  "  A  coloured 
statue  !*'  I  have  heard  many  say, — **  oh,  thank  you !  a  barber's  block — 
Truefitt's  shop  for  that  kind  of  thing — ^better  put  heron  stays  to  make  it 
complete."  All  this  of  course  will  be  said,  and  there  is  little  use  attempt- 
ing to  confute  arguments  of  this  kind  ;  the  best  and  only  answer  is  the 
statue  itself. 

The  figure  is  a  young  and  beautiful  g^l  with  the  true  Greek  t^pe  of 
beauty.  She  is  supporting  herself  rather  on  one  leg,  the  other  shghtly 
bent  and  resting  on  the  instep  ;  with  one  hand  she  holds  some  drapery  to 
her  side,  in  the  other  is  the  golden  apple,  with  the  words  'ri  Kokrf  XajSer» 
engraved  on  it.  The  body  is  tinged  rather  than  coloured  with  the  most 
delicate  yellowish  pink ;  half-way  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder  is  a 
;golden  armlet,  which  contrasts  beautifullv  with  the  colour  of  the  flesh. 
The  face  has  just  the  fiEuntest  blush  of  colour  in  the  cheeks,  the  eyes  as 
faintly  tinged  with  blue  ;  to  see  them  to  the  best  advantage  you  oug^t 
not  to  be  too  close ;  at  a  little  distance  they  Ml  into  the  shade,  and  then 
the  expression  is  soft,  feminine,  and  tender.  The  hair,  which  is  of  a 
light  auburn,  is  plaited  and  arranged  in  a  most  gracef^^d  manner  in  a 
kekruphallos,  or  head-dress  which  used  to  be  worn  by  the  Greek  women, 
a  kind  of  net  of  pale  blue  silk.  The  drapery  is  merely  pressed  agunst 
the  side,  and  does  not  conceal  the  graceful  figure ;  it  is  of  pure  wHte 
marble,  uncoloured,  except  a  delicate  line  of  blue  and  red  round  the 
hem.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  figure  is  the  cont;;^st  between 
this  pure  spotless  white  and  the  delicate  hue  of  the  body.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  small,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  formed ;  they  seem  aif  if  they 
would  be  quite  soft  and  warm  to  the  touch.  She  is  representedVwith  a 
tortoise  at  her  feet,  as  of  old  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  used'^to  be 
worshipped  in  her  temples  at  Elis.  On  the  back  of  the  tortoise  the 
artist's  name  is  engraved  in  Greek  characters.  The  great  charm  of  Jbhe 
statue  is,  I  think,  the  elegance  of  the  figure  ;  the  turn  of  the  shoulaers 
and  arms  is  perfect.  This  you  see  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  jiou 
g^t  the  face  about  three-quarters,  when  the  undulating  line  of  beai 
and  the  hands  come  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Like  almost 
other  very  wonderful  things,  I  think  the  Venus  does  not  strike  you  mul 
with  admiration  at  first  sight ;  it  is  onlv  by  sitting  down  and  dwellini 
upon  it,  looking  at  it  in  every  light  and  from  each  side,  that  the  beautii 
gradually  unfold  themselves,  and  you  begin  to  appreciate  it  properly. 

Amongst  the  other  statues  we  saw  a  repetition  of  this  figure  in  whi^  :e 
marble  without  colour.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  suited  fc^  >r 
judging  how  fiir  colour  was  an  improvement  or  not.  There  you  had  thi  a 
two  together  to  compare,  and  from  all  those  who  have  seen  Doth  I  neve)  i 
heard  but  one  opinion,  which  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  painted  1 
ladv."  ♦ 

Next  to  Gibson's,  I  think  Mr.  Macdonald's  was  the  most  &vonrii  (b 
j^unge.    It  is  near  the  Barberini  Palace;  you  enter  up  a  stable-yard^t  ,i 
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-quarter  for  French  cavalry.  The  fini  thing  which  cauefat  the  efb  oa 
entering  was  a  large  group  of  Ulysses  and  Argus,  lately  purchased  hy 
Lord  Kilmorey.  The  incident,  as  given  in  the  Odyssea,  is  as  follows : — 
Ulysses,  after  his  wanderings,  returns  to  Ithaca,  his  native  island* 
Having  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  heggar,  he  is  conducted  hy  Eumaeus, 
the  herdsman,  to  his  own  palace.  '^And  Areus,  the  dog  of  stout- 
hearted Ulysses,  who  was  lying  there,  on  seeing  him  pricked  up  his  head 
and  ears.  For  he  lay  there  cast  out  and  neglected  by  the  women,  be- 
cause his  master  was  gone  away.  And  servants,  when  their  masters  are 
not  there  to  rule  them,  no  longer  are  willing  to  do  what  is  right."  (How 
•interesting  it  is,  by  the  way,  to  trace  exactly  the  same  thing  now-a-days 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries.)  ''And  Ulysses,  seeing  the  dog, 
wiped  away  a  tear;  but  when  he  saw  Ulysses  near,  he  had  not  strength 
to  move,  but  wagged  his  tail  and  liud  down  his  ears,  and  then  black  death 
befel  him." 

The  statue  is  larger  than  life,  and  cut  out  of  a  splendid  block  of  whitle 
marble  without  a  vein,  the  finest  that  has  been  seen  in  Rome  for  many 
years.  The  hero— in  his  right  hand  is  a  long  knotted  pole  with  which  he 
supports  himself— is  starting  back  as  he  regards  the  poor  dog  with  a  com- 
misera^g  look;  Argus  is  trying  to  get  up  and  come  to  him,  but,  quite 
worn  out,  has  not  strength  to  move  his  hinder  quarters,  and  is  licking  his 
master's  leg  by  way  of  recogpiition. 

Ulysses  is  a  fine  manly  figure,  with  the  curling  beard  and  hyacinthine 
locks  which  the  poet  gives  him.  On  his  head  is  a  pileus,  or  close-fitting 
«kull-cap,  with  which  he  is  repesented  in  the  old  sculptures. 

Near  this  was  a  fuU-sized  statue  of  the  owner  as  a  gladiator,  with  a 
sMn  over  his  shoulders.  It  was  a  portrait,  and  the  casts  of  the  limbs 
were  all  taken  from  the  life.  As  you  look  at  it  you  cannot  help  feeling, 
that,  after  all,  the  English  aristocracy  are  not  quite  such  a  degenerate 
and  effeminate  race  as  they  are  sometimes  represented.  There  are  not 
even  many  members  of  the  P.R.,  who  make  the  noble  science  of  self- 
defence  their  profession,  who  could  show  such  a  brawny  chest  and  mus* 
cular  arms  as  this. 

In  another  part  of  the  atelier  some  workmen  were  taking  a  cast  of  a 
nymph  ;  we  watched  the  process,  which  was  a  very  interesting  one.  A 
mixture  of  plaster  and  wax  is  made  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  softened 
over  a  pan  of  charcoal  which  stood  near.  This  is  pressed  tight  on  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  statue  in  small  pieces ;  in  a  few  seconds  it 
hardens,  and  when  cut  off  a  most  sharp  and  perfect  impression  is  taken  of 
the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  All  these  pieces  are  careftdly 
pared  down  and  joined  together,  naving  first  undergone  a  fturther  har- 
'dening  process.  The  plaster  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  cast  comes  out, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  material,  exactly  like  the  original. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  howevier,  is  even  more  celebrated  for  his  busts  than 
Btatues.  All  round  the  studio  are  rows  upon  rows  of  heads,  amongst 
which  you  may  recognise  many  of  your  friends  and  celebrated  public 
characters^— or  pretend  that  you  do,  it  is  all  the  same  thing,  like  Mr. 
'Smith  of  London,  who,  with  his  amiable  wife  and  daughters,  was  in  the 
studio  one  day  when  we  were  there.  As  the  workman  who  was  showing 
Idm  round  mentioned  the  names  of  the  originals,  I  observed  every  now 
and  then,  when  he  came  to  Lord  This,  or  my  Lady  That,  or  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
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So-aod-fo,  ihoexcelleDt  nan's  eyebtown  would  gov^^  andapleaaiagr^anife 
l>eam  in  l^fiMe,  aaif  he  wererocognunngadearUeiK^  ^  Dear  me,"  lie 
would  say,  you  don't  tell  me  so;  uid  very  like  lum  too,"  he  added  for  our 
.b^fit,  after  a  dose  examination  through  his  double  glasses^  He  showed 
a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  too,  in  varying  it  sometimes  in  the  fdlowing 
way.  Some  of  the  haste  had  the  names  written  in  peneil  underneath,  axbd 
Mr.  S.,  hanrii^  read  these  on  the  sly,  would  ask  in  an  off-hand  waj. 


some  fi^ow  Jie  is— «  monstrous  handsome  fellow  i"  Oh,  Mc  Smidi,  I  do 
wonder  how  yon  dare! 

There  were  hundreds  of  hesds  altogether — statesmen,  and  heaiaties, 
and  popular  preadiers,  and  artists,  and  literary  men ;  it  was  a  cmrioiis 
and  interestii^  study.  Chaxacter  is  certainly  more  fully  ^presBed  in 
the  marble  tbm  in  a  pid«re.  Eeal  beauty  comes  out  stronger,  and 
talent  shows  more ;  pretty  features,  a  firesh  complexion,  and  w^  got-up 
dress^  don't  help  a  person  much  here ;  it  is  the  shi^^  of  the  head,  and 
character^  that  tells.  One  tbiog  e^ecially  strikes  you,  the  absurd  ^Eeob 
of  ambrodal  curling  whiskers  cut  into  an  elegant  papers,  or  hair  v^y 
neatly  pirted,  and  well  plastered  down  with  bear's  grease.  To  look 
decent  m  marble  yon  eimer  ought  to  give  Nature  ^her  own  way,  and 
grow  erraryiJuDg,  or  the  face  ought  to  be  perfectly  smo(^ ;  the  last, 
perhaps,  looks  die  best,  especially  in  a  handsome  or  intdlectual  oouor 
tenanosL 

hi  an  inner  room  we  found  the  artist  lumself,  and  three  lumps  of 
brown  clay,  in  di&rent  stages,  which  he  was  employed  u^n  at  the  tiiB% 
and  whidi  were  rapidly  assuming  the  diapes  of  the  ongmals;  the  like- 
ness in  all,  as  far  as  iaey  had  gone,  was  very  strikii^.  The  first  fedin^^ 
on  eedng  the  process  is,  that  it  is  rery  nice  work  and  extremely  easy. 
It  lodes  as  i£  anybody  ecmld  {faster  <m  uttle  dabs  of 'w^  day,  and  then 
scrape  it  into  shape  with  a  toodibrudi  handle.  You  feel  inclined  ta 
hire  a  studio  and  commence  immediately ;  it  would  be  so  very  interestinp^ 
and  90  niot^  to  n»ke  fifty  poimds  a  head,  or  even  say  forty  to  b^;m 
with ;  and  you  might  raise  your  prices  aflber  a  year.  It  is  just  the  same 
thing  too  with  painting ;  when  you  watch  a  great  artist  at  wotk^  and  see 
how  easily  the  e^Ssct  is  produeed,  especially  in  the  begmning  of  a  picture^ 
you  begin  to  think  the  power  has  been  entirely  overrated,  and  that 
anybody  could  do  it  if  they  liked;  this  the  more,  as  those  who  €<m,  Bite 
very  fond  of  telling  you,  ^  Oh !  you  could  do  jtest  as  wdl  if  you  cmly 
tried.'*  It  is  periiaps  as  wdl  though  to  remain  contented  with  the  happjr 
ecmsciousness  of  possesung  die  latent  power,  for  the  illuinon  is  apt  to  he 
^UmeUed,  if  you  attempt  to  put  it  into  praetiee. 

We  visited  many  omer  interesting  studios,  both  of  paiatm  and  sculp- 
tors, and  in  all  m^  wUh  the  same  eourtesy  and  good-ni^ared  readiness 
to  ex^ain  every  thing;  Imt,  however,  I  must  not  dday  amongst  them 
any  longer,  for  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  half  ev^  of  what  wm 
to  be  seen,  it  would  form  volumes  instead  of  one  artide.  If  I  had  time  I 
should  like  to  aay  a  few  more  wrods  about  some  of  the  modds.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  intoestmg  sights  in  Borne,  I  dunk,  to  see  diem  on  a  fine 
morning ;  th^  take  their  station  on  the  broad  fli^t  of  whieh  leads 
from  i£e  Piana  £  Spagna  to  the  TVinit^  di  Monti,  and  there  wait  till 
jAey  are  sent  fox' hy  some  artii^ 
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Eyeiybody  has  to  pass  tip  and  down,  or  along  in  firont  of  these  steps  a 
hnndrea  times  a  day,  so  you  soon  get  to  know  them  all  by  sight,  besides 
recognising  many  of  the  orighials  of  the  pictures  that  you  have  seen  in 
the  studios  i  Alessandio,  the  piffieraro^  with  his  long  hair  and  dark 
melancholy  eyes,  which  haye  earned  him  many  a  dollar,  and  the  pretty 
Httle  Philomena,  with  her  sweet  imploring  look,  and  a  happy  conscious- 
BMS  <f  her  own  charms.  One  gronp  ereiy  yiator  at  Rome  this  winter 
■ost  harve  obiorfed^-a  man  wiSi  long  hair  and  beard,  in  a  yery  pioto- 
resqoe  eostome— ^  hroad4eafed  high-crowned  hat,  and  an  immcwti  ddn 
with  Ae  hair  on,  £mMaag  one  yery  striking  part  of  fan  get-up ;  he  lad 
ka  wes4iit  Ins  baek,  and  by  his  side  a  smtul  chnbhy-fined  boy  wkh  large 
roaad  eyes,  who  used  to  stand  with  his  litde  hand  stretdied  out  for  toe 
hrjooea,  wUoh  he  demanded  in  a  most  piteous  yoice.  In  one  rtndio  was 
a  itenoing^ietnie,  in  wMch  ^lis  little  youdi  was  introdooed  exactly  in 
die  same  attitude  in  which  you  might  see  him  any  da;^.  It  was  ami- 
rably  done,  quite  to  the  life,  and  you  expected  to  hear  lum  come  oat  with 

Date  mi  qualche  cosa"  erery  minute. 

There  was  also  a  most  loyely  Sir  Joshua^like  baby,  with  auburn  hair, 
the  most  beautiful  complexion,  and  such  fat  little  legs  and  arms.  It  used 
also  to  be  brought  to  sit,  and  is  introduced  in  the  same  picture  as  the 
Httie  boy.  The  mother  was  immensely  proud  of  It,  as  well  she  might 
be ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  it  asleisp  on  hw  hp,  whilst  its  por- 
trait was  being  transferred  to  die  canyas. 

The  esxfy  morning  is  the  time  to  see  the  steps;  then,  if  it  is  a  fine 
scnmy  daj^  the  e^ct  is  yery  charming — the  women  in  their  bright 
cokure,  red  faead-^dresses,  and  black  haxr  &stened  up  by  large  silver  pins ; 
the  men  widi  their  lon^  beards  and  most  picturesque,  though  dirty,  cos- 
tomes ;  and  the  boys  with  large  Eqnid  eyes.  These  Italian  peasants  are 
tery  different  from  the  same  class  in  England ;  they  seem  as  if  they  could 
not  fflit,  stand,  or  walk,  without  falling  at  once  into  a  graceful  attitude, 
and  in  erery  position  are  a  perfect  study  for  a  painter. 

TliCTe  was  one  other  constant  frequenter  of  these  steps,  who  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rest  This  was  an  old  cripple,  in  a  blue  jacket 
and  red  waistcoat,  who  used  to  be  there  eyery  day,  and  all  day  long, 
wlurtewgr  the  waather  might  be.  He  used  to  sidle  about  like  a  crab.  I 
Snget  whether  he  had  any  legs,  but  if  so,  they  were  doubled  up  in  some 
mystei'ious  way,  and  he  made  more  use  of  the  hands  for  locomotiye 
^[rposes.  He  used  to  lie  there  all  day,  like  a  lion  wmting  for  his  pre^* 
There  is  a  double  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  TrinitJl  di  Monti,  meeting  m 
the  middle;  here  he  used  to  take  his  post,  and  whicheyer  flight  you  came 
down  he  was  always  ready,  and  scrambled  across  with  his  eternal  *^  Cat- 
tiro  tempo,  signore,**  in  tne  most  cracked  of  falsettos. 

The  antipathy  I  took  to  this  indirrdual  I  am  afnud  was  most  un- 
dhristiaulike ;  but  I  believe  he  was  a  rank  impostor.  There  is  a  story 
Aat  his  daughter  was  married  lately,  and  he  presented  her  witii  a  dowry 
of  two  thousand  scudi,  and  when  some  one  mildly  remonstrated  with  him 
Sot  continuing  to  heg,  he  modestiy  replied : 

"Ah,  siraore,  ho  udl  altra  figlia." 

Under  tae  trees  that  line  the  road  to  the  Finctan  there  is  a  donkey 
tetheied  tM,  day;  it  brought  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  rides  off  at 
nig^  when  has  day'9  wedc  is  oyer — I  have  no  doubt  to  a  maeh  better 
supper  than  many  of  those  whose  charity  he  has  obtained  during  the  day. 
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ON  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION.* 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  FOUTIOAL  STATE  OF  EUBOFE  AT  PRESENT 
AND  IN  FUTUEB. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  political  question  which  involves  the  in- 
terests of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  should  occupy  and  agitate  the 
public  mind  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,''  and  that  it  has  awi£ened  ihe 
energies  of  the  press  even  in  a  country  which  has  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
preserve  its  neutrality,  although  bordering  on  the  theatre  of  stirring 
events,  and  situated,  as  it  were,  between  the  belligerent  powers.  Every- 
thbg  that  comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  whither  the  gallant  fleet 
of  England  has  gone,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Nelson  is  not  extinct,  that  Britain's  fearless  mariners  have  still  Hearts 
of  Oak"  to  uphold  the  honour  of  that  flag  which 

Has  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze ; 

that  thej  will  her 

«    Glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow — 

everything  that  comes  from  the  shores  of  that  northern  sea,  where  rides 
the  superb  armada  in  which  so  many  British  hearts  are  bound  up,  will 
be  received  with  at  least  some  degree  of  interest  by  the  British  public ; 
and  some  little  curiositpr  may  be  excited  to  know  the  views  of  the  much- 
talked-of  Eastern  question,  oflered  to  his  own  countrymen,  by  a  political 
ymt&r  belonging  to  one  of  the  nations  of  Scandinavia. 

H.  P.  Selmer^s  volume  has  recentiy  made  its  appearance  in  Copenr 
hagen,  and,  in  placing  his  work  before  the  Danish  public,  he  reminds 
them  that  the  misunderstandings  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  now 
also  between  Russia  and  the  greater  powers,  which  threaten  a  rupture  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  must  be  a  subject  of  consideration  possessing  much 
interest  for  Denmark,  which,  though  not  at  present  mvolved  in  the 
events  that  darken  the  political  horizon  of  Europe,  will  surely  hy  no 
means  remain  untouched^  either  in  case  of  a  general  war^  or  of  an 
eventually  extensive  tranrformation  of  political  relations.**  He  re- 
^narks  that — 

^'Latterly,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  even  in  our  &theriand, 
there  seems  to  be  an  overwrought  si^pathy  for  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
arms  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Kussian,  in  the  already  commenced 
war&re  ;  a  feeling  which,  in  our  own  country,  recals  to  mind  the  stirring 
period  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war,  and  the  sympathy  then  accorded  by 
Strangers.'' 

But  he  insinuates  that  this  feeling  in  &vour  of  Turkey  is  somewhat 
nusplaced.  Public  ^mpathy,  he  says,  should  range  itself  on  the  side  of 
Peace,  Liberty,  and  Lnprovementi  in  opposing  Conquests,  Despotism,  and 
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Barbarism ;  and,  he  adds,  whatever  may  be  sud  of  Rosda,  it  would  be 
satirimng  truth  to  choose,  as  the  representatives  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Improvement,  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  people.'^  He  thinks  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  Turks  should  ever  become  a  civilised  people,  of 
Turkey  a  real  European  state ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  dismemberment 
and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  will  be  the  only  mode  thoroughly  to 
bring  about  such  a  complete  political  regeneration  of  Europe,  as  events 
would  appear  to  be  tending  to :  that  such  a  partition,  carried  out  success- 
fully, would  be  for  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  all  parties,  taking  into 
consideration  the  advantages  both  to  the  governments  of  states,  and  the 
people  who  compose  these  states,  and  not  excepting  Turkey  itself — where 
die  interests  of  twelve  millions  of  Chrisdans  have  to  be  consulted,  who 
reside  in  European  Turkey,  by  the  side  of  a  third  of  that  number  of 
Mahometans,  of  whom  again  but  a  third  part  are  actually  Turks.  He 
contends  that  such  a  partition  and  dissolution  would  be  but  simply  the 
continuation  and  completion  of  that  which  has  long  been  going  on,  see- 
ing that  wide  regions  have,  by  degrees,  been  drawn  away"  from 
Turkey,  and  are  now  found  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  Austria,  Greece, 
and  France ;  while  other  large  provmces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  in  a 
half  independent  state,  and  Turkey  itself,  internally  ruined,  seems  with 
great  strides  to  be  marching  to  its  dissolution — a  consummation  which, 
if  not  soon  about  to  happen,  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  avoided  in  process  of 
time. 

This  idea,  that  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  the  Turkish 
empire  would  be  the  most  certain  means  of  bringing  about  the  complete 
political  regeneration  of  Europe,  and  would  secure  advantages  to  all  its 
Other  governments  and  states,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  English  diplomatist,  Lord  Palmerston.  In  a  speech  he  made  more 
than  twenty  years  ago— in  1833 — he  said:  "It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  interest  of  England,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  that  the  territories  and  provinces  forming  the  Ottoman 

empire  should  be  an  independent  state  The  integrity  and' 

independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  tranquiUily,  tiie  liberty,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  rest  of 
Europe."  The  interest  of  England,  at  least,  must  remain  un- 
changed, since  to  consult  that,  and  that  alone,  has  always  been  the  avowed 
guide  of  Lord  Falmerston's  political  conduct,  aiid  this  statesman  has 
given  his  approval  of  the  war  agfunst  Russia  in  defence  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan. 

But,  ihe  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe — ^the  protec- 
tion of  our  ancient  ally,"  tiie  Porte — justice  and  generosity  towards  a 
noble  and  oppressed  people — and  similar  rhetorical  flourishes,  may  all, 
summed  up,  be  transposed  into  one  plain  truth :  the  necesdty  of  prevent- 
ing the  ambitious  and  jgreedy  Czar  horn  seizing  on  Constantinople,  and 
thereby  bringing  his  Kussian  dominion  into  too  dose  proximity  to  the 
British  possessions  in  tiie  East  Indies*  Were  the  clever,  yet  ruthless^' 
dengns  of  the  Imperial  Catherine  to  be  carried  out,  and  Turk^  to  be- 
come, not  merely  tiie  vassal,  but  a  province  of  Russia,  tiiat  cblossal  power 
would  not  content  itself  with  its  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  icy  regions  o£ 
Northern  Ada,  but  would  probably  seek  to  add  to  them  the  rich  and 
fertile  territories  of  the  south,  now  held  with  a  strong  hand,  but  not 
without  fiomie  difficulty,  by  Great  Britain* 
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ToTektrD^bowerer,  ioocirDaiitthaiidior.  Be&ffegivn)g,aiaiij3ei^(iki 
hia  ideas  as  to  the  stale  of  Europe  tit  tii€  /tUure^  be  takes  a  veftroflqpMticm 
aiorTay  of  the  erents  of  tHe  pa^  oeatury,  and  those  of  the  earUer  part  of 
iixe  age  in  which  we  live.  We  wiU  give  a  portion  of  this  at  hui^  at 
neady  as  possible,  in  his  own  woxds : 

"  That  nothing  under  ihe  sun  is  lasting  or  imamtaUe,  is  an  axioin^  of 
the  trath  of  wUdi  there  are  no  moxe  oonvinoing  proofe  to  be  obtained 
than  those  afforded  bj  the  course  of  political  events.  From  the  earliesi 
period  of  hisiorj«-^not  to  ^ak  of  the  destinies  of  commensial  assoctatioiia 
—states  have  l)een  seen  to  rise  and  to  &11,  to  increase  and  to  dedine  in 
power  and  prosperit  j,  in  an  ey«*lasting  stream  of  remarkable  chai^^.  If 
we  cast  a  ^ance  badcwards,  oyer  the  mcMre  reoent  past  and  die  ^litieal 
ar^m  ci  our  own  part  of  the  world,  Eur<^,  we  cdiaU  not  be  l<»i£^  m  find- 
ing examples  of  the  most  striking  extremes  of  the  power  iimerent  in 
p<mtical  revolutions.  Thus,  while  between  three  ai^  four  hundred  ^ean 
ago  the  southern  European  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Fortt^al^  making  a 
wise  and  wdl-directed  use  of  &eir  means,  and  the  fiortanate  circumstanoea 
in  whidi  they  were  placed,  acquired,  in  a  manner  not  alone  astoniAipg 
to  that  age,  by  the  conquest  of  half  the  world,  an  extraorfaary  degeee  o£ 
power  aiM  greatness^  which  iiirew  ftr  into  the  shade  all  As  otW  natkmfl 
of  that  permd ;  in  our  days  (having  decayed  daring  a  couple  of  centoiiet} 
they  have  sunk  into  the  moist  pitiable  state  of  misery  stnd  wei^mess^  sa 
that  Spain,  once  one  of  the  mightiest^  the  richest,  the  most  extensive,  ancl 
most  fortunately  dtuated  kingdoms  in  the  worid,  taking  the  lead  of  all 
oihers  in  Europe,  can  now  scarcely  maintain  its  rank  as  a  seoond-iate 
power — nay,  has  not  even  been  ame  to  prevent  a  fortress— -important  m 
m  political  and  military  point  ol  view^^n  its  own  territory  ftom  being 
wrested  from  it  by  anouier  power,  and  retained  permanenily  in  ita  oees^ 
pation. 

Still  eariier  than  the  first  date  of  ihe  above-named  events,  roUed  on 
firom  the  East  the  tremwidous  Turkish  power,  and  speedfly  swdlowedup 
OTOof  ihe  greatest  and  most  celebrated  states  in  Europe,  for  &  time  even 
threatening  to  annihilate  European  dvilisation  and  Christianity.  But  iimt 
power  has  sunk,  by  degrees,  back  into  iwthing,  and  Turkey  is  now,  not* 
withstanding  the  vast  regions  that  ace  still  under  its  doninion,  in  a  posi^ 
tion  of  weakoess  that  borders  upon  dissolution ;  and  for  a:kmg  time  past 
it  has  only  £(nrmed  a  subjeot  for  general  caleolation,  how  tiae  space  o£ 
which  it  consists  can  best  be  pasreeUed  out  and  duusad  hetween  Ihe  other 
European  states.  Nay,  in  the  very  century  in  which  we  live,  we  ham 
seen,  perhaps,  one  of  me  most  wonderful  fiiots  Ustoiy  has  to^  relate — ^how 
one  mighty  spirit,,  whose  equal  scarcely  any  land  or  any  time  has  pro- 
doced-^y  his  own  matchless  geniu%  aided  by  ihB  peeuliar  atnation  and 
eireumstances  into  which  he  was  thrown,  created  for  himself  an  amoonfa 
of  political  power  and  sway  to  wiudi  none  had  ever  before  attainfld  ;  a 
powOT,  however,  which  more  suddenly  than  it  had  been  aoquiced,  SMik 
urto  nothingness  when  Providenoe  had  ordained  tiie  hero's  fialL 

Even  our  own  country,  Denmaik,  offins  without  doubt,  espeoially  if 
we  go  back  to  its  ancient  history,  a  vivid  ezam^  of  die  nnoerUinfy  and 
fluctuation  of  politund  matters. 

But  if  we  somewhat  more  dosdy  exanune  the  period  whidi  has  recently 
passed,  espedally  the  events  of  Ae  last  half  of  the  bygone  century,  im 
will  find  during  that  time  not  only  sevend  in  the  gientest  degree  re* 
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oMDilcable  snd  important  polhiealdiaogw  (doubtless  ft  gvsatsr  muriber  ftnd 
of  more  importance  than  had  ever  prerionrij  taken  plaee  in  a  similar 
extent  of  time),  bat  likewise  wbat  would  seem  to  be  the  eomnencem»nt 
ofy  or  pr^Nuration  for,  a  complete  rerokition  in  the  politieal  afl^rSi  not 
only  of  Europe,  bnt  also  of  aU  parts  of  the  wovid.  We  see  how,  closa 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  last  centory,  one  of  the  many  small 
principalities  of  Crerman  j,  assuming  ^  name  <^  a  kingdom — rae  tide 
of  kii4r  haying  been  granted  by  the  thm  mighty  Grerman  emjperor  to  aa 
inflognificant  and  yain-glqiious  prince,  as  a  harmless  gratification,  a 
ehimish  playthings — began  boldly  to  place  itself  alcmgside  of  the  great 
Enropean  powers;  and  how  this  originally  small  state  has  been  so 
astomfdiingiy  fbrtnnate,  has  risen  so  rapdly,  and  has  so  much  increased 
m  importance,  that  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  now  rightfuHy  mtitled  to 
be  classed  among  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe. 

^  We  see  anc&er  of  Ihe  new  great  empires,  the  most  colossal  of  Usern 
aU,  omng  praicipally  to  the  surpassing  abilities  of  one  man  who  erected 
a  power,  whidi  became  more  widdy  enlarged  under  his  successors,  oome 
forth  from  its  nock  in  the  extreme  Tcige  of  Europe,  where,  until  then 
ahnoet  mnnarked,  and  without  much  influoice,  it  nad  played  an  incon« 
admible  and  subordinate  part,  and  with  tiie  greatest  and  most  fortunate 
eonqnests  from  neighbouring  powers,  and  with  an  energetic  development 
of  its  own  resources,  soon  acquire  such  a  degree  of  mi^t  md  influence^ 
tiiat  seaoroely  any  of  the  higher  powers  Iwve  so  much  to  say,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  great  pol&cal  cirde  as  Russia. 

"About  tile  middle  of  tiie  eighteoith  oentuiy  commenced  another, 
and  (me  of  tiie  most  remaxkable  political  movements  ev^  seen,  namel^^ 
the  EngliA  acquisitions  in  the  distant  East  Indies,  which,  originating  m 
a  comnmrnal  speculation,  increased  so  wonderfully,  as  c^ieedily  to  become 
the  fi>nndation  of  a  political  power  appertaining  to  Great  Britain,  in  tiie 
richest  and  most  magnificent  countries  of  Asia— a  dominion  yAafii  has 
extended  itself  to  such  a  degree,  that  (including  the  tributary  or  pro* 
teeted  countries)  it  now  spreads  over  a  i^ace  containing  more  than 
135,000,000  of  human  beings. 

Shortiy  af^,  another  not  less  important  event  occurred,  tiiough  very 
different  in  its  character ;  we  allude  to  tiie  separation  hem  Britain  of  tiie 
greatest  part  cf  tiie  ei-^kvatU  Englirii  colonies  in  North  Ameriea; 
which,  feeling  thdr  own  power,  e£tet  a  short  and  succearful  war,  assisted 
by  some  of  t&  European  nations,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  and  meted  one  of  tiie  most  remarkable  states  tiiat  has  ever 
existed  in  tiie  worid.  The  bss  to  Britain  on  tiiat  occasion  was  rery 
great ;  bnt  it  is  a  loss  for  which  she  has  amply  com|>ensated  hmel£  Hie 
United  States  have  rince  quadrupled  their  territories,  and  form  at  tins 
day,  diort  as  has  been  tiie  period  of  their  independence,  a  power  which 
can  take  its  place  al<mg  witii  tiie  greid^st,  and  which  Ins  alieady  ooa^ 
menoed  playing  a  yery  imposing  political  part  The  vast  extent  and 
importance  of  tiiese  Amaican  States  and  Asiatic  possessions  have 
caused  tiie  domain  of  European  politics  to  be  carried  fer  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  invest 
political  life,  in  tiie  future,  with  infinit^y  more  extensive  functions,  and 
a  much  wider  field  of  action.  Soon  after  the  loss  of  its  American  colo« 
nies,  Great  Britain  commenced  (m  1788)  fi)and]Dg  new  settiements  in 
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AiiAiralia,  there  also  to  ettaUish  that  power,  which  already,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe^  has  grown  to  such  an  amaang  height 

In  contrast  to  the  mighty  and  still  risiqg  powers  Just  mentioned,  we 
behold  Poland,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  lugest  kingdoms  of  Europe,, 
a  noble  nation,  after  having  been  ruined  by  weak  monarchs  and  bad 
governments,  become  the  object  of  tiie  rapacious  designs  of  three  neigh- 
bouring powers ;  and,  first  plundered  of  its  best  provinces,  then  partitioned 
among  its  trio  of  oppressors,  retain  not  even  the  name  of  a  kingdom 
among  the  states  of  Europe." 

Our  Banish  author  goes  on  to  rive  a  concise  but  masterly  lustorical 
sketch  of  the  dynasties  of  crowned  heads  which  have  reigned  in  Europe'* 
since  the  beginnmg  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time ;  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  that  have  taken  place,  and  the 
changes  brought  about  by  diplomacy  during  these  150  years.  He 
remarks  that  most  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  are  either  of  German 
origin,  or  are  connected  by  marriage  with  that  country.  Among  these 
he  names  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  Benmark,  B^gium, 
Greece,  and  Portugal.  He  continues ;  "  The  foregoing  rapid  survey  of 
the  greater  politicid  events  which  have  taken  place  since  tiie  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future 
political  condition  of  Europe  cannot,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  a  state  which  shall  be  exempt  from  great  changes.  For. 
what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  future  shall  be  fraught  vrith 
fewer  and  less  important  events  than  the  period  lately  passed  produced  ? 
^  .  .  .  On  all  sides  there  is  enough  to  occasion,  either  upon  party  or 
general  grounds,  a  still  greater  interruption  to  the  maintenance  of  the, 
as  yet,  imperfect  balance  of  power,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  see  about  half  its  nations  in  a  state  of  political  childhood,  or  minority ; 
and  either  in  the  highest  degree  wronged,  or  by  no  means  rightly  treated. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  though  dnce  1815  there  has 
been  no  general  war  in  Europe,  or  none  of  the  great  powers  have  been 
brought  into  collision  with  each  other,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  European 
state  which  has  not  been  engaged  in  internal  or  external  wars,*  some  of 
them  bloody  and  obstinate  wars,  which  have  been  principally  caused  by 
unfortunate  and  imperfect  political  relations.'' 

According  to  Selmer,  the  weaker  and  the  smaller  states,  which  cannot 
defend  themselves,  are  the  apples  of  discord  in  Europe ;  therefore  he 
would  unceremoniously  do  away  with  them  alL  He  thinks  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  annihilate  all  the  small  German  principalities  and  petty 
dukedoms,  and  asks  what  is  the  use  of  such  states  as  Anhalt,  lappe, 
Reuss,  lichtenstein,  &c.,  &c,  which  are  not  larger  than  provinces,  and 
very  small  provinces  too;  he  ridicules  the  Frankfort  gathering"  of 
1848  and  1849,  which,  he  says,  was  a  failure ;  and  the  German  Bund, 
inquiring  what  sincere  unity  there  can  be  among  such  a  medley  of  states 
and  governments  of  all  sizes,  especially  as  one  or  two  members  of  the 
association  are  large  enough  to  swallow  up  all  the  rest 

Our  author  forgets  that  if  the  petty  German  States  are  good  for 


*  "There  has  been  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  in  France,  in  Poland,  in 
Hungarj,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Denmark,  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal;  not  to  speak  of  the  wars  which  England,  Holland,  France 
Spain,  and  Bussia,  have  carried  on  in  their  possessions  out  of  Europe." 
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nothing  else,  they  furnish  husbands  for  the  'queens  and  princesses;  and 
wives  for  the  kings  of  the  greater  and  more  influential  nations  of  Europe, 
They  serve  as  nursery-grounds  for  royalty,  and  grow  the  trees  from 
whim  descend  the  regal  branches  of  the  European  world* 

In  contradistinction  to  the  situation  of  the  smallest  states,  our  author 
dwelb  for  a  little  time  on  the  might  and  grandeur  of  England  and  the 
power  of  France.  These  two  great  western  monarchies,  he  admits,  both 
in  their  interior  and  their  exterior  resources,  both  in  political  and  national 
development,  are  far  ahead  of  the  other  leading  states.  No  people  in 
the  world,"  says  he,  ^<  have  ever  spread  themselves  and  their  language, 
and  their  dominion,  over  so  many  regions  distant  from  Europe,  or  have 
ever  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  all  useful  matters,  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture and  in  science,  arrived  at  such  a  matchless  height  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain." 

He  seems  to  consider  Austria  a  great  empire  only  in  name,  not  in 
actual  consolidated  power,  like  England.  "  So  far  from  being  one  great 
nation,  it  is  composed  of  four  totally  distinct  nations ; — ^viz.,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  the  Magyar,  and  the  Slavonic,  having  no  sympathy  or  imion 
of  interests  with  each  other ;  .  .  .  •  the  bitter  iruits  of  such  a  political 
jumble  are,  the  never-ceasing  and  openly-expressed  discontents,  and  the 
fermentation  of  spirits  in  Austria's  finest  provinces,  leading  to  the  frequent 
insurrections  that  have  so  often  not  only  threatened  the  integrity  of  the 
state,  but  have  placed  its  very  existence  in  danger,  and  whicn  afford  no 
prospect  of  repose  in  future." 

In  regard  to  Russia,  its  enormous  size  is  commented  on,  as  embracing 
the  half  of  Europe,  the  third  of  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  America ; 
throughout  which  no  less  than  eighty  different  languages  and  dialects 
are  spoken.  But  its  subjugation  of  Poland,  and  that  still  brave  people 
being  held  in  unwilling  bondage,  forms  an  internal  evil,  more  productive 
of  weakness  to  Russia  than  bestowing  additional  strength  on  it.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  Tartar  and  other  Asiatic  tribes  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  empire  are  raw  barbarians,  totally  unfit  to  be  ranked 
with  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  TherdGore  Rusria  cannot  be  classed 
with  those  other  great  European  states,  who  lean  more  or  less  on  the 
power  which  is  centred  in  the  people;  on  not  merely  their  physical 
strength,  but  on  the  mental  superiority,  on  the  spiritual  cultivation,  and 
on  the  patriotic  feelings,  of  a  self-sustaining  population. 

In  Russia,  Selmer  says,  the  power  of  the  state  is  centred  in  its  chief ; 
supported  only  by  its  military  strength,  which,  the  more  absolute  and  the 
more  tuilimited  it  is,  becomes  the  more  subject  to  uncertainty  and  to 
change.  As  long  as  a  vigorous,  able,  and  energetic  monarch  nolds  the 
leins  of  the  empire,  and  manages  wisely  the  various  departments  under 
his  control,  so  long  will  his  power  be  enormous,  even  to  an  extent — it 
cannot  be  denied — ^remarks  our  author,  of  threatening  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  there  is  not  much  in  reality  to  fear ; 
and  should  his  situation  cnange,  or  a  weaker  chief  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  empire,  it  might  j^sibly  soon  be  made  evident  on  what  a  slender 
foundation  the  overweening  might  of  Russia  is  erected. 

The  readers  of  "  Selmer^s  Turkish  Question,"  should  it  happen  to  have 
any  in  England,  will  be  disappointed  that  he  gives  no  insignt  into,  or 
opmion  respecting,  the  probable  conduct  of  Denmark  in  the  approaching 
war.  Hemmed  in  as  the  English  and  French  Baltic  fleets  will  be,  between 
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file  sboM  0f  EmiB,  SnnriaySmcleii,  "awA  OemMfk,  the^tUHode  "to  1^ 
ssauBMd  by  the  -three  jknt  imied  pemfs  mmA  -tw  a  some  of  «(mie  0^ 
tttnde.  Thtj  'will  ^emaifi  BeafaraH  If  tliey  om.  If  «liey  cannot,  4loulitie» 
their  tnterestSy  mtlMr  tlwi  ihtir  9ynq)lMi6$,  ^wM  .decide  ^tke  '■^pMidoii. 
Speelciiig  of  Twbey,  -lie  ai^  Let  «■  now  tom  our  «tteBtion  "to  ihe 
sotttb^oMtem  portion  of  E«irc|>e,  ^ludi  lies  nador  the  dommion  of  Tm^Gq^ 
We  b^old  here  a  eolleetion  of  *ridi  tskd  beantilid  landf,  m  extent  sot 
m«eh  lees  ^Aan  Fraaee,  oertainfy  largfer  tiion  Spam,  l&iglaad,  or  ftmaia, 
whkih  formerly  conititoAed  oae  of  -me  mtghtiefft  ond  «K)8t  ety^ned  wmkm 
of  Eucopo,  under  the  domimon  of  a  haiSarian  Asiatic  inbe,  as  lor  le- 
Bioved  from  European  civilisstion  as  it  k  udmieal-to  Christiaaity.*' 

Afber  aMuding  to       past  of  Turkey,  vad  ^  pemd  4(  Ike 

Crusades,  when  -die  scieaee  war  in  Europe  was  tin  its  ia&ui^,^  lie 
dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dwindling  away ;  aam  it 
has  already  been  despoiled  by  Ruasia;  on  the  indopendenoe  oC  Ifiol- 
da?ia  and  Waliachia,  governed  by  tiieir  lumodan ;  and  senarks  liiai  dio 
rery  army  of  the  Sukan  is  in  ooeh  a  oonditiQa  as  to  reqwe  to  be  dia- 
^ined  by  foieijB^  o£BoefB.  Be  divides  ihe  inlMdntants  of  EvopoaM 
TcD!&^<aB  fi^owB-: 

Turks    1,100,000 

Slaronians    7,200^000 

3>uiiURii,  Moldavians, 'WaUacfaisns   4,000,006 

Arnaouts,  Epifo<tcs..   1,59(^009 

Greeks   i,000^^ 

AKmeniaaB  400,000 

Jews^..  .^...^ .  ^ .    70,000 

Tactais  ^^..^.^^^   230^000 


15,500,000 

But  aocoidiBg  ioilieir  xefigion : 


MiOiometans    8,600,000 

Greeks  and  Armeniaos  •   11,870,090 

"OatiiolioB..  ^,  '308,060 

Jews^.Mft*.  •••••«•••••'•••          ••«•««•••»•,•  70,000 


14500,000 

Our  Danish  poliiaoan  laments  tliat  die  peace  of  Europe  ^ooid  be  dia- 
tuibed  for  the  maintenanee  of  a  state  which  lias  afa*eafyfiailen  into  deoay, 
and  is,  he iihinks,  doomed  to  ^extinolian  as  a  Efvojpean  power.  Heoeyot 
*^  At  this  moment  fhe  great  powers  are  standing  with  arms  in  Aeir  hmma, 
ready  to  compel  Russia  to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  Turkey,  and  dedoni- 
iions  are  heai^  from  Lords  Russell  and  Pahnerston,  and  odier  etatesmea 
and  diplomatists,  that  ^  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  ite  preseaet  state  is 
necessary  fair  the  preserrataon  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  BvA 
should  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove  be  correct,  that  on  the  oontnuy,  « 
£ssdution  and  partition  of  ih»  TurkiflAi  enmre  would  lead  to  great  md 
in^portant  results,  and  that  ^  balance  (x  power  in  Europe,  hx  from 
bemg  destroyed  by  auoh  an  erent,  would  thereby  be  in  a  Tory  d^feretrt 
manner,  and  mucn  more  parmanently  settled ;  then  it  will  surely  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  perhaps  at  the  most  critioal  moment,  the 
statesmen  and  diplpmadsts  of  Europe  should  dose  their  ^es  against  tbe 
right  solying  of  me  Turkish  question,  and  find  it  justinaUe  to  inyolTB 
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ecsiyti,  frobi^  aaast  iinlbrtaiaie  ^w«r,  ia  orier  to  mnirttoin  an  «|«ipoi8e 

dearly  no  ngki  to  <ta]ie  upon  ilself  to  eoeree  it;  and  Raina'«  detenuna^ 
tion,  in  spite  of  treaties,  and  in  i^ite  of  remonstranoes  from  the  leadii^ 
9kakes  £an|>e,  to  invade  Tiiriiey,:pro¥68  tiiat  it  is  aotoaAed  by  the  love 
eiflumier,  aivi  the  denn  of  ibrthar  OTtending  its  ahaady  d&wieldljr 
diwiinion.  The  Danish  aathor,  howevai^  «eeiB6  to  :tfiink  that,  war  or  ao 
nw,  Ife^aoBAof  Mahwnetan  Tarkey  is  sealed,  and  its  dewi^ oertai^b 
But  he  4m6  nat  staengthen  his  argtaMOts  by  adveiiii^  io  the  fhlfiliaent 
offco^Mcy.  There  are  maiiymE^land  who  psrtioij^te  in  his 
tim  «f  the  af^icoaohmg  dawnfid  of  Turkey,  bat  most  of  thoae  penooB 
grovmd  theer  beli«f  oa  the  interpretation  of  pcntmi  of  the  Sorytpreg.  A 
fmet  of  oleynifcb  ^chapter  of  Danid  is  pointed  ou^  as  applying  to  the 
oyaflthro<r  of  OttoaiaiioaifHre:  "TheJui^of  the  n^th  ^lall  caave 
agaaat^hn  2ih»  a«4nilwiiid,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  widi  mmj 
smps;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  coaatne^^and  shall  overthrow  and  pass 

Agvn,  4lMii  passage  in  the  It^^elation  which  apealcs  of  the  laming  out^ 
the  airfi^aa/isbattcved^iojefer  to  the  defirfametion  of  Turbsyas  a  Idagdom 
3]he  Re¥.  Robert  JPkmi^  a  Scotch  &aBt,  in  a  work  origiaaJ^  fvb^ 
fidbadinl?01,  entkled  Apooalyptioal  Key,"  said:  <'Saeiag  that  the 
akth  traaapet  farooght  the  Turks  irom  b^ond  Euphrates,  &em  diek: 
doasuig  whiflh  liver  th^  date  theb  rise ;  this  aixth  vial  dnes  their 
waves  and  taduuists  their  pow^  as  the  meaas  aad  way  to  pacpare  aaoA 
diapaae  the  teastem  kings  Md  kiagdoms  to  reaounae  horthonish 
aad  Mahnmattin  eiiois,  in  ard^  JU>  Aekr  jreeavmig  and  omhraoiag  Chiis^ 
tiaaity."  flammg  oakmlated  ihi^  the  Turkish  monarchy  would  be  totally 
deatrojed  ba«weea  184B  aadlSOa 

To  iStum  read  ia  'the  mysterbus  and  veiled  woids  ai  Soi%>ti]ie- 
pnphecy  the  appcoac^ii^  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  domafal  of  die 
Ottoman  ^owea^  the  aggiesdve  aots  of  Rosoa  in  the  Daanbiaa  pe- 
liaaofl  and  Ac  £^ack  Sea  mast  appear  as  the  fiilfikneirt  of  the  deqgaa 
of  PtoMmeez  a  be^  which,  £8atared  by  the  infloeaee  of  the  eode- 
naslaag^'the'Graek  (%uioh,  is  saki  to  piewl  ta  a  ^Mt  eatent^  Etissia 
itself,  and  to  create  a  kind  of  £uMtical  «irimstasm  ia  fiMfOur  of  the  war 
vMch  mow  moM.  seem  inevitable. 

•Gur;autihorasfigBS  to  the  settlement  of  iStue  Eastern '^fiiestion  vast  and 
iJmast  wiodd'-wide  ooieeqaenceg;  «ad  in  las  ^es  the  aot^emetit  of  this 
qwoitbn»  aad  the  spoliadLoa  of  Turkey,  would  seam  one  aad  the  aame 
thmg.  Tke  aanihilatian  of  the  Mtthometaa  poweria  Eaiope,  aod  the 
pattitiaa  tif  ibe  Ottoman  emfwe  amang  C&nstian  atataa,  he  looks  upon 
aa^the^at^ping^atone  to  the  re-a^amsatida  of  this  ^juarter  of  ^e  globd) 
aad  ta  a^cflitkal  a^ustment  andgeogzaphicid  diviiioa  of  Europe,  which 
AaSl  lead  to^  amy  eaoare,  penoaneat  peace  in  fijN»re«  N<*  the  EoBiperer 
Niek^  hiiaaaif  iasists  mora  etHM^^fy  (see  Sir  G.  H.  .SeymK»r's  pii^ 
lished  letters)  on  the  positively  ^^d^inff"  state  of  Turkey,  than  does  the 
Danish  wzitar^  hoth  parcel  out  the  possessions  of  4he  a^^^oaching  de- 
finot;  birt4;heM  »thb  difference  between  thair  anas^gemente,  -that  whereas 
the  Czar  excludes  Fraaee^Nm  any  i^iapeof  4^  ^pmh  of  the  ICahometao^ 
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the  Dane  more  liberally  bestows  npon  Napoleon  III.,  or  his  successors 
on  the  French  throne,  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  with  Algiers,  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  French,  would  give  that  people  a  territory  "  twice 
the  size  of  their  own  France."  And  this  happenmg,  he  concludes  that,  at 
some  future  period,  France  would  still  ferther  enlarge  her  AMcan  empire 
by  die  annexation  to  it  of  Morocco.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  island  ci 
Cyprus,  he  would  allot  to  Great  Britain. 

To  the  small  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  compliment  to  its  classical  name 
and  ancient  glory,  ne  proposes  to  make  over  Candia,  and  several  other 
islands  which  have  hitnerto  remained  under  the  Turkish  rule,  and  also 
the  Ionian  republic,  which  he  seems  to  think  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
preserve  as  a  separate  state.  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Albania,  ought  to  fall 
to  the  share  of  Austria.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  RoumeHa, 
Thrace,  and  Macedon,  with  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor— or  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas — ought  to  be 
erected  into  an  empire,  which  should  take  its  name  from  the  Bosphorus, 
The  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  new  state,  and  this  would  form  the  Russian  portion  of  the  booty. 
The  lion's  share,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Having  so  far  used  the  telescope  of  his  imagination  in  seeing  into  the 
future,  our  author  turns  it  from  tne  doomed  domains  of  expiring  Turkey 
to  countries  and  places  nearer  home.  Thus,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  to 
be  amalgamated  into  one  kingdom  ;  but  we  are  not  told  whether  Madrid 
or  Lisbon  is  to  be  the  principal  town,  or  whether  the  ancient  Moorish 
capital  is  to  be  restored,  and  the  magnificent  Alhambra  once  more  to 
become  the  luxurious  abode  of  royalty.  Poland  is  to  be  taken  away 
bota  its  plunderers,  and  re-erected  into  a  kingdom.  Prussia  is  to  cede 
its  Rhine  provinces  to  Bavaria,  and  in  return  to  get  Saxony,  Hanover, 
the  two  Mecklenburgs,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  and  all  the  liny  principa- 
lities, also  the  free  town  of  Bremen.  Hamburg,  lying  so  close  to  Altona, 
and  Lubeck,  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  Denmark,  which,  being  a  mari- 
time and  commercial  state,  will  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
What  would  those  ^'most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors"  who 
form  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  say  to  the  proposition  of  transforming  their 
wealthy  diy — ^the  great  representative  of  the  once-celebrated  Haiise 
Towns — into  merely  a  commercial  Scandinavian  port  ?  Not  all  the  waters 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Baltic  to  boot,  could  wash  out  the  stain  of  sudi  an 
afiront  to  its  dignity  and  self-importance ! 

It  is  needless  to  follow  our  autnor  farther,  in  tracing  out  his  new  map 
of  Europe.  If  the  mantie  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Sibyl,  the  pro- 
phetess Vola,  have  fidlen  upon  the  Dane — though  his  work  is  not  ^uite 
another  Yoluspa* — ^we  will  hope  that  her  words,  All  adverse  thmgs 
shall  become  prosperous,"  may  be  realised  in  his  prediction  of  a  future  state 
of  permanent  peace  in  Europe.  Soon  may  this  nappy  period  arrive !  But 
tf,  in  the  mean  time,  there  must  be  war,  as  we  do  not  belong  to  that  amUMe 
humbug,  the  Peace  Society,  we  eamestiy  pray  that  the  combined  armies 
and  fleets  of  France  and  England  may  be  everywhere  successful,  ancl 
that  the  blaek  eagles  of  usurping  Russia  may  speedily  be  humbled  to  the 
dust ! 


*  The  Voluspa,  or  Oracle  of  the  Prophetess  Vohi,  and  the  Edda,  are  the  two 
great  repositories  of  the  traditions  of  Pagan  Scandinavia. 
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SCHAMYL. 

THX  WABHIOB  PBOPBBT  OF  THE  OAUOASUS. 

Fob  more  than  thirty  yean  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  attracted 
to  a  stmgele  canied  on  by  both  parties  with  such  bravery  and  perse- 
verance ashardly  meet  with  their  parallel  in  the  histonr  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  The  contest  in  the  Caucasus  is,  in  the  eyes  of  erery  impartial 
observer,  at  least  as  justifiable  as  that  of  the  French  against  the  Arabs,  or 
of  the  English  against  the  Kafirs,  but  still  this  hot  does  not  in  any  way 
lessen  the  renown  of  the  chieftains  who  hare  been  contending  for  their 
bdief  and  their  nationality.  Schamyl,  the  dauntless  leader  and  Prophet 
of  the  Circassians,  is,  even  more  than  Abd-el-ELader,  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  all  those  who  follow  his  career  with  attention.  At  the  {present 
moment,  when  the  Caucasus  ma;^  again  become  the  scene  of  man^  a 
haid-fougfat  contest,  our  readers  will  probably  owe  us  thanks  for  making 
them  acquainted  with  such  facts  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  about 
Sefaamyl,  the  Sitltan,  Warrior,  and  Prophet  of  the  Caucasus. 

There  is  littie  doubt  but  that  religious  £&naticism  is  the  soul  of  the 
contest,  which  compels  the  mountaineers  of  the  Causasus — enclosed  on 
all  sides  as  they  are  by  enemies — to  hold  the  sword  ever  unsheathed  in 
their  hands,  if  they  desire  to  escape  destruction.  But  this  fitnaticism  is 
fiir  firom  being  of  the  nature  we  might  anticipate  among  barbarians ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  barbarians*'  of  the  Caucasus  possess  theolo^cal  schools, 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  the  boldness  of  their  ideas  and  their  inexorable 
lo^.  A  fusion  of  warm  feelings  of  nationality  and  religion  must  pro- 
duce in  any  temperament  that  admires  solitude  a  certain  propensity  to 
mysticism,  and  mystics  of  this  nature  have  existed  among  the  Lesghis 
and  Tchetcheiuses  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  dogmas  of  the  Muham- 
madan  tiieolo^ans  and  philosophers  were  known  to  the  Caucasian 
professors  ot  religion,  ana  the  doctrine  of  trances,  or  transfiguration, 
termed  Sufism,  from  its  founder,  Sufi — whose  devotees  asserted  tiiat  they 
could  cany  on  immediate  communication  with  God — had  penetrated  into 
these  warlike  regions  firom  Persia,  and  enkindled  the  glowing  embers  of 
patriotism.  Sunk  in  these  intoxicating  visions,  the  Ulemas  of  Da^hist^n 
founded,  as  it  were,  a  new  religion,  and  gave  it  a  form,  in  which  the  two 
andent  sects  of  Omar  and  Ali  disappear,  and  which  at  the  present  moment 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  state  raised  b^  Schamyl. 

We  will  here  remark,  however,  that  this  religious  fanaticism,  although 
the  most  material,  is  not  the  sole,  support  of  Scnamyrs  power.  The  fear 
of  his  iron  rule  has  probably  effected  as  much  as  religion  in  retaining  the 
di£ferent  villages  under  his  dominion,  for  he  punishes  traitors  and  rebels 
witli  the  utmost  severity.  We  should  err  in  fancying  that  all  the  tribes 
in  subjection  to  him  are  satisfied  with  his  rule.  He  raises  regular  and 
irregular  contributions  in  the  shape  of  money,  men,  and  provisions,  which 
are  at  times  felt  to  be  very  oppressive.  Every  tenth  man  is  bound  to  join 
his  burner,  and  the  others  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  his 
first  summons.  Each  family  pays  an  annual  impost  of  one  silver  ruUei 
and  the  tithes  of  the  harvest  are  carried  into  the  chiers  storehouses. 

Sdiamyl  was  bom  in  the  aul,  or  village,  of  Himri,  in  the  year  1797, 
and  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Tchetehenzes.   Even  in  his  early  youth  he  was  distmguished  by  his  un- 
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bending  spirit,  his  serious,  reserved  demeanoar,  by  lus  pride  and  ambition. 
His  originally  rather  weak  peim  lie  •tanfAened  and  hardened  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  He  frequently  spent  whole  days  in  utter  solitude,  and  the 
wise  Mullah  3tM  ESSta  inflamed  Mm  wiHi  a  Ibve  fbr  ifie  Koran.  The 
MbJU^  haliaiciip  tfi»4bctriaefre#8yif^  Mmmni  mS!^0m AiiOtimmmm 
hi»  difcaqpte,  «wl  fiwfmedt  hm  feryigtey  deeAw    Hiu  iikwiisii  \mm 
iltoMii^  nad  ftieof  ti#da7*wllen*Mtam^  stepped  ftHh^as  lile  smeMr^l 
BMHict  Bby^  e^iT'  ^'^'^^''t        ItomeJ  before  A»  pramace  cf^  ite 
MaaWn.  SoMnyli  iMfomp,  n  an  wui'di y  leoAci  of  iiie  fiety  soct< wMAdlMe' 
huD  at  Aeir  pmibei.    He  ie  oi  1dl»niddfe>h«gltt,  wkk%H  tbsamgUfT^ 
Imif    tip         ha*  l^awl^  ivhirii  i#now  becoming^  gfey»  1^b9  gwy  eyH|. 
»  regolarljr  ahaped*BOfe(  and  a  snall^  mootfo.    ^  esSsoidiiuiry  eaunneM^ 
vi^db  ikmr^  mm  leaei^of  all  m  the  hour  o^dluiger,  permdM  bu-w^ft^ 
dbBManowr,*  asit  he  addiesaes  prisoner  or  tnutim  witiMm<7  » Irate  of 
oiteuieiit  or  tiiirst  for  revenge,    fie  it  eoBvuieod  that  hiv  aeticOT  otk 
imrdi^are'  the  inunedfiato' mmn^as  o^the  Deity  r  he^eaft»HMi^  AMtm 
OBfym^mi  sleepy  b«i arftirnouvs^  ancb  passes  Hi»  horn  of  wMTia4ir»iifc 
reading  tte*  Kmu  and  prayng;  hot  wlwit  he^spealtei  ke  has,  as  ilw*EiB^ 
sbistM  wet^  Berek  Bqf^  si^s,  ^  liglrttikigin  Ms        am&  ft>w>er9  o«  his 
hfs'^   m^^jBy  inteuth^  a  perfect  mutei^ef  tiiat? dnentftl  ek)qmpce>  whiA 
is  aAip4»^  1»  iniiBie'  tm  Btused^maft  peoptey  and  the  eBajjgtjafcnei 
"wldc^tlie  Bussiao  generals  are- guilty  ef^  in  tli«r  piodaraalioai^  Me^fiar 

IXntng'tltefest^  IW  yasn;  Sebamyl^  resiM  m  Hie  liMla  ftiittai  «f 
Achvlke^  where,  stiraDXge-to  say,  lie  had  a  two»«toned  home-  bnilfc  eaiiie^f 
aftertb^Buwpean  fiAiott  by  Iftwsian  dosetteu  aad'piscmarsi  HesfW 
liredc  in  soek  poverty  that*  W  9^;£ef»  were  foreett  tc^  pieeuw  bkn  ths^ 
neeefVMHy  provinoBS,  and  stili  tito  power  of  refigio«»  esthunain  mafe 
him  m  omiiyotep^  ae^if  he  had  had  an  El'  Donido'  at  his  ^speaWonw  ]Br 
nsedfc*  9mfy  ta  make  a*  9ig»,  and  his  Mttrides^  are  pfepapeJ  to*  fight  lo^tllr 
death  BM>  eae  ef  the  Ba^iisttoi  elaeft,  his  pgrJcigeaaewi,  was  epwr^keMS 
in  8iicli*ievePBMeeA  Bipen"  Sheikh  Jfenwui^  whe  bOTetfae  slaiidigd  of 'hpqH? 
ihvo«^  the"  who^  ef  the  Caucasus,  we»  merely  a  oelebnuted  and'  gtsMily 
feared^  wwnert  hmk  Sehamyl  is  not  only  CieBend  asd^  Stdtan  of  Anp 


Tche*chenBo%  butli^  FW>frile<ra]so ;  and  Daghist^s  battle*^  ha»^bee« 
rotoe  US/Q^T  '^'Muhammad  is  Allah^s^  firsfr  Fro^t,  mad'  SbWn^  hiir 

At  the  Tory  momend/^nJlea  General'  €rrabbe  firacied  ibt^  he  hadf  annw. 
hUalMl  Sehsnnyl  and  his  ttsmvwa  by  i^destraedonrof  Adli:dlKit  Ae^ power 
of  ttte*  darings  chiefbain.  res^  to  the  highesl^  point.  We  may^lmagiae  tll#> 
eiiMt;«attsed  by  the  appearance '  of  the*  profmet  ameeg  idle  i 


who'lla^'jlisfr  reeeivoiL'infermation^of  tiie'eBtiiwdiestnietien  ofttiie-fortresvP* 
They^hal*  lAreadjr  hslioyed^  tJlat  Mw  most  he  burieih  beBe«l&  the^  miss^. 
and  suMliily  he'  staod^  there*  among  tliem^  as  if  raised  from  tiiedsadr 
It  WW  ioipoiRlilist  any^  kngev  te^  doubt  his  divine^  miBiiibn,  and  a  wterjr 
cedii  scsree  have  d^ne  mm  more  serrioe  Aair  hir  hereie-  dsftat  htm 


eieetwk  AAn*lAe  kss  ef  AAalko,  Sdkanyl  ihmed  thedeteiain^^ 
o£^  pieaoMng  the  orusadto  to*  lite  Cut  ■miniis^        snsMnoniHg  tbna  i» 


sha^  ite  the  oaaipaigm  Hb  had*  not.  mcseedbd^  in  ».  aimikr  altiiiiaiii 
^ihim  he»  had*  made-  in  ISd^upon  tii««M  wke  wese  thosongHy 
sabfaited^teBiiBsia.    Bff-had^  hoped  tereKit  aa  vEiiois  oi^  Ae  Ck 
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with  tli0:flBkejsD^|dcme£tii»  Avnrhini  mlleiirf  wndcr  hi»  staBOia^ 
aDd  ianood.  bat^one  QAiiML.  T£  hft  kail  nMiwi^nii  im  Siuimw»g  trW  Oir- 
niminTiii  to  recQtwwDca  tiie  siirniUanoaagly  witk  the  Tdie&«iiie8|,  s 
dioadfaF  Mbw  «ottkl<  hava  baen.  dealt  te  the  BuMMn  periMm  Sehami^ 
yimadiifl  ki  pflsiea  to  tka  Ubiehb  aaMl  J&da^^,  bwtj  thcwigh  ki>aOTTnhhf 
aeawYtdy  ke  pcedaesd  ae  aatidhotoiy  result*  Heteed-of  weiRussuMe  u 
Hidtihitably  a  peiw^rfal  bond  conosctiiig  tke  tabce  oa  bo^  ndea-oC 
gniii  ■Miij  bat  l(»ig^-6BdufiB|p  j^aloBttieB  between  tha  yarioiifr  tribes  bave 
Toamtiad.thifl  bond.  BenkUw  tSis^  tbeeei  waa^  another  coasiderabk  kaDe*> 
diBMil  tff  the  united'  aotioa  whick  ike  eounageaua  du^iain:  desurea  tn 
promote,  in  the  difference  of  the  ktnguages ;  and  ScbamyL  waa  cmly  oom» 
yaheadad  by  the  ohieftaMfMhaiid  mallahBy  as  he  waat  oMigeA  to  preach  the 
anandein^the  TurMsh  laoguagey^  and  eoBsa^uaatlyr  eaald  nai  impaitifaift 
iuraac'ta  fan  dioqueBoa-  whkL  he  is^  ueoailj*  wont  to  maailMti 

iUfter  tbft  great  defeat  oi  the  RtMoana  ait  Dairgo,  the  Bladi  Sea  Ga^ 
mTirfiTnt  eocitediby  l^anews  a£  Sdiamyra  'mtories,  madr  several  atteka 
«a>  tfaak  sida  upcm.  the  Eussiancfy  and  broke  more  than  onca.  thomigh  tka 
Jkm  oB  djafaiaa,  ivhieh/  waa  g^iarded  by  th»  Gossaeks..  Thejp  even  took 
fiiiur  feiitiiifljafi)^  but  were  satisfied  with  plundering  tham,  umL  did^  net 
kava}  ah  gtmaaai  in  them..  Two  or  three  suocesafui  fWziM  on.  tha  part 
e£thA-Eaawua%r  hamyezv  coaipeUed  the  Cinoasaana  to  ecHifina  ^OmamiMm 
anae  agiMuta  their  E^rstem  of  pasfive  resietanee..  When^  BnoM  Wocaa* 
zoff  assumed  the  dbieCeommand  in  the  Caueasa^  Sob^uai^l  ma  no  laagw 
tha:  abiania:  ohielliaini  ha  had  beea  while  fbUowing  Hamsad  Bey.-  His 
power: waft  noia  iiBmeBse^  The  AvassiaBS^  the  Kumuks^  aad^otker  tribei^ 
w<ra«  aver|oweped^l^  the  ekMnaenda  of '  the  pr<^het»,aBd  £or^  their  oU 
mmkty  in^.  to  unite  mth  the  Le^hia  and.  Tohetakeaaes^  On* 
giaalljp^  laid,  of  >  a  pBogartienately>  smail^  nuiab«!.  of.  tribes^,  be-  had  new 
kaaomarthfr  abaokite  ruler  of  a^  w^ole  people.  It  ia.  evido^  thaty  in  oider 
ta  pfedaao  flBBbf^ar  resttlt,  the  most  strenuous  exertionstof' a  politicaLaad 
pi'aatisad  gcmiiin  nrast  be  presumed* 

fiahaBB^howeYerfia>net  merely>a. brave  waeriar,  bat  attthar same,  tiiaa 
ibwufrilegi^ator  ;^  and  thia  waa  naeessary^  to  create  and  orgaiuse  a^natio^ 
fiytrlua  Iwdc  waa.to  jugate  the  smaller  pnnaes,  to  found  a>  theooratia 
maamBuit^  m  diaimidat  oSi  the  barbariify*  o£  partialekwwyi  to  reoanatle  kas^ 
tola  tnibeg^  to  girr  them: all  one&ith^  to.aecustom  waid  heiV8emea;teaegB» 
lartantMajflnH  to  iatroditce  permanta^  institutionav.  Andall  Ikia  hereaUy 
afflbatedi.  The  new  dactrineai  whidi  ha  aarmaaneed'  reeoaeibd  theaaats 
•£  QmaB  A  IS ;  fais,  vietoriea  yinded  Ike  sans^  ofi  the  moairtain^  and 
TmmiKatod  tha  pride  of  l£eir  pnnee&.  The  tribea  whieh  had  eoalesead 
finsc  ooaiaiidthasaaaa/reltgiiMia.wacwere  imited  by>him.  beneath  om^  and 
thihiamaxgarillftw,  and  the  old  territorial. distinetiaaa^disai^ieared. 

At  the  present  moment  the  countiy  which  SakamyL  poseaooes  is 
diiidad  intl^  tweatyipK>Yinoe%.eaeh  of.  ymxh.  ia adminiateved  by  a*Kub, 
oagprvanior^  These;  IiIiaibB:aie  net  all  inrated  withi.  equal  authori^^^ 
eafy  &uB^tkB  ^nuvl  intimate  and  trustworthy  friends'  of  ike  prophetyr  ara 
"ffpardffd  aatsaveiaigis  lands  oir  their  salijiMtSt  wlitte^ihetithen  must;  fint 
lay  thaur  deaieas  bafiBce^  tker safvraaM  Ma£^£at  ccNKdriaadoa.  A^maitsc^ 
paacj  efideaatiy  eoairi?fttBUpaB^fe»  is«  fimad  in.  the  erganisatiaa  og  tka 
anagr^wfaiah.iait  parfM^^daoglledatak^iMBdat.  diacifikiepeisiblai.wiihwrt 
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quenclung  the  martial  flame.  Each  Naib  provides  three  himdred  hone- 
men  for^e  state,  and  the  conscription  is  efifected  in  such  a  {SEushion  that  one 
horseman  is  taken  from  every  ten  families,  and  that  family  which  furnishes 
him  is  free  from  all  tajces  as  long  as  the  soldier  lives,  whde  his  equipment 
and  support  falls  to  the  charge  of  the  other  nine  &milie8.  These  com- 
pose the  standing  army ;  but,  in  addition,  there  is  a  national  guard,  or 
militia.  All  male  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  exercised  frOm  their 
fifteenth  to  their  twentieth  year  in  the  management  of  arms  and  in 
riding.  Their  especial  duty  is  to  defend  their  villages,  if  -assailed,  but, 
whenever  it  is  requisite,  they  follow  the  prophet  upon  his  remotest  expe- 
ditions. Every  rider  of  the  line  then  commands  the  ten  families,  whose 
representative  ne  is. 

Hamsad  Bey  was  the  first  to  form  a  separate  corps  of  Russian  and 
Polish  deserters,  among  whom  there  were  several  officers.  Schamyl  has 
greatly  increased  and  improved  it,  and  it  now  consists  of  4000  men  of 
nearly  every  nation.  His  body-guard,  however,  is  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand chosen  Murides,  who  receive  a  monthly  pay  of  about  six  shillings 
and  a  share  of  the  booty.  These  guardsmen  are  called  Murtosigati,  and 
all  the  auls  strive  for  the  honour  of  having  several  warriors  in  this 
chosen  band.  Schamyl,  who  is  well  aware  that  the  Oriental  fancy  is 
easily  imposed  upon  by  pomp,  never  leaves  his  residence  without  an 
escort  of  500  men,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  dis- 
content felt  in  several  provinces  against  his  authority  is  so  excessive,  that 
be  dare  not  appear  in  public  without  a  numerous  escort. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  that  Schamyl  seeks  to  derive  as  much 
advanta|;e  as  possible  from  the  credulity  of  the  mountaineers.  When- 
ever an  important  expedition  is  to  be- undertaken,  he  retires  to  a  grotto  or 
mosque,  where  he  passes  entire  weeks  in  fasting  and  in  communion  with 
Allah.  When  he  leaves  his  solitude  again,  he  openly  proclaims  the  re- 
sult of  his  communications  with  the  Deity.  He  nas  introduced  the 
postal  system  through  the  whole  of  Daghist^n  :  besides  this,  «ver^  vil- 
Jage  must  keep  several  horses  constantly  in  readiness  for  the  transmission 
of  state  messages,  and  couriers,  who  must  be  provided  with  a  j^ass  coun- 
tersigned and  sealed  by  the  Naib,  travel  immense  distances  with  almost 
fabulous  celerity.  In  the  arrangements  of  his  army  he  has  so  far  imi- 
tated the  Russians,  that  he  has  introduced  orders,  honorary  distinctions, 
and  grades.  The  leaders  of  a  hundred  men,  who  are  distinguished  for 
their  bravery,  receive  round  silver  medals  with  poetical  inscriptions ;  the 
leaders  of  three  hundred  men  triangular  medals ;  and  those  commanding 
five  hundred  men,  silver  epaulettes.  Previously  to  1842,  the  only  marks 
of  distinction  were  sabres  of  honour,  which  were  worn  on  the  right  side. 
At  present  the  leaders  of  a  thousand  men  have  the  rank  of  captains,  and 
those  of  a  larger  body  are  generals.  Cowards  have  a  piece  of  felt  sewn 
on  the  arm  or  the  back. 

Sohamyl's  revenue  originally  consisted  only  of  the  booty,  a  fifth  portion 
of  which  has  been  the  chieftain's  share  since  time  immemorial ;  but  lately 
a  reeular  system  of  taxation  has  been  introduced.  Those  tracts  of  land 
whk^h  were  in  former  times  granted  to  the  monks,  and  only  benefited 
the  priests  and  dervishes,  have  now  become  the  property  of  the  state ;  ihe 
priests  receive  as  a  compensation  a  regular  salary,  while  those  dervishes 
suited  for  warfare  are  incorporated  in  the  militia,  but  the  useless  ones 
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faftTe  be^  expelled  from  Dagfaistftn.  Schamyrt  most  distmgaiBhed  com« 
ndes  in  arms  are  Achwerdu  Muhammad,  Schwail  Mullah,  and  Ulubey 
Mullah.  The  punishment  for  civil  and  military  crimes,  for  robbery, 
murder,  treason,  cowardice,  &c.,  are  carefully  arranged  in  «  code  drawn 
up  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  in 
three  different  methods  and  degrees  of  severity,  according  to  the  atrocity 
of  the  crime. 

We  cannot  refrain  horn  quoting  in  this  place  the  report  of  a  citizen  of 
Mosdol^  touching  his  visit  to  Dargy  Vedenno,  Schamyrs  residence, 
which  appeared  in  the  AbeiUe  du  Nord  of  the  18th  and  19th  December 
last,  as  it  furnishes  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mode  of  life  in  this  inacces- 
sible spot    It  is  as  follows : 

"At  the  beginning  of  May,  1848,  I  arrived  with  a  militaiy  convoy 
at  the  fortress  of  Vosdvichenkaia,  introduced  myself  to  Colonel,  now 
Major-Creneral  MOllw-Sakomelski,  and  told  him  of  my  determination  of 
Tisiting  the  Tchetchna,  in  order  to  see  my  cousin  Uluhanova,  who  had 
been  carried  off  in  1840  by  the  Tchetchenzes,  in  a  foray,  from  Mosdok, 
and  had  afterwards  been  selected  as  one  of  Schamyl's  wives.  The  colonel 
allowed  me  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  spies,  and  through 
them  I  commenced  a  correspondence,  at  first  with  the  Naibs  Duba-Saad- 
ullah  and  Dalchik  and  then  through  the  Naib  Duba  with  Schamyl  him- 
8el£  The  Naibs  answered  me,  that,  without  the  permission  of  their 
Imftm,  they  could  not  approach  the  fortress.  But  when  I  applied 
directly  to  Schamyl,  three  days  after  my  letter  had  been  sent  off  the 
Naib  Duba  sent  a  messenger  to  me,  with  a  declaration  in  Schamyl's  name 
that  several  confidential  men,  the  Naib  Duba  himself  the  favourite  and 
mivy  councillor  of  Schamyl,  Egie  Hadji,  the  eldest  of  the  villages  of 
Datchen  Barsa,  and  Ulaskart,  should  be  sent  to  meet  me,  and  serve  as 
my  escort  to  the  residence  of  the  Im&m. 

**  "When  I  was  informed  that  Schamyl's  deputation  had  arrived  within 
four  versts  of  the  fortress^  I  took  leave  of  the  colonel,  who  warned  me 
against  the  peril  I  was  exposing  myself  to :  dressed  myself  in  Tchetchni 
clothing,  and  left  the  fortress  in  the  company  of  two  well-mounted  men 
from  the  subjected  Tchetchni  village  of  Ulaga.  One  of  my  companions 
was  my  Kunak  (guest-fiiend)  the  Tchetchenze,  Sisa.  Along  the  ravine 
of  the  Argun  I  approached  Schamyl's  envoys,  and  when  I  had  arrived 
within  gunshot  of  them,  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  which  of  u& 
should  advance.  The  Tchetchenzes  would  not  ffy  further,  and  they 
replied  to  my  request  that  they  should  deliver  me  from  their  hands  into 
those  of  their  co-religionists,  and  introduce  me  to  them ;  that  they  were 
deadlj^  enemies  of  Schamyl's  people,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  Upon  this,  I  spoke  to  them  again,  and 
reminded  them  that,  according  to  their  Muhammadan  law,  a  Kunak 
would  sooner  die  than  leave  his  friend  in  danger.  Sisa  was  convinced 
by  my  ar^ments,  and  determined  to  follow  me,  but  my  other  companion 
remained  behind.  When  I  approached  Schamyl's  envoys,  with  all  proper 
caution,  and  arrived  about  fifty  yards  from  them,  I  asked  my  comrade  if 
he  recognised  any  one  of  them.  Sisa  replied  that  he  only  knew  one,  the 
Naib  Duba,  who  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  his  yellow  turban. 

<  You  are  webome,  Ni&  Duba,'  I  cried  aloud  in  Tchetchni,  saluting 
Um  from  a&r.  ^  You  are  welcome,  guest  of  the  Lord!'  the  Naib  replied 
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After  various  salutations  and  congratulations,  Eg^e  IMji  rnkwi 
vfactherl  intondad  togo  irtiHf^littD  Sdiiuq4»x» 

Ai9Mi|^tiMBi.  IrepIiadtiBMfe  I  ImmL  no  mniMgn  to  smd^ia  ibe^Mm, 
kit  wisltod  to!  SBft  fan.  aad  fak  vilb,  mj^  oouuv  and  I  ooMafuntif 
nqMtod  the  henound  Nnfaa  to  cmhol  im  to  tiiMC  Inl^  Tbof 
said  tiiej  would  gladly  fulfil  my  request.  I  tIfetiL  tomedl  to  oonir 
paaioBS,  who:  had  dtmiy  gone  same  diatac^  b«t  ooiikLstiUihMr  me 
aayv  ^£annpdl;^goilMdi  aid^ plenty  Baspeote^to  Goibnd  McSIme;' 

^  Wfaao.  £.  Iwd  g^ne  aiiouliL  half  a  voai.mdt  iwf  nw  eMnpankw^,! 
Saul  hahindactoll  manwawtai  numd.  (faanpaa)  finHftaan  Tihatilmi^aag 
dteji in«ra  tfaa  Naiflb^  guasd,  idio.aa«n  jeiaad  uo.  I  had  to^gbKaadifeaf 
tiiam  Mij  hand^  aad  ffidwny.  sabtotioMmtk  tfaam  aH^  si^iag!;.  ^¥an 
yNmng^  poof^  iwU  yon  aaally  ogadnflt  ma:  in  safe^  toi  yaor  ehiaftaiir?' 
'  W«  will  gMamj^iW  dia.h«iaraiei&  repliad ;  tiiaii.fiilL  haaif  nwa  diitwaaa^ 
and*  saa^  ia.a  Tand.dmfemig:  vaicata^  hipmn,  wfaiak.  is?  laiiniwHj.  ^  ifti 

Allah!' 

We  tiian  aantioned.  obb*  jemney  aaairiij  into  tiia  Iiill^,  flBid<  aaaa 
OBQBsad  aa  armu^ofi  that  Aagon,  idbiak  diwbas  heaei  into  f^xae-  hranabaau 
On4ihei]ioadfwa?fxaqueiiti^.pflaBed  tiie  £nm»o£  hcatileTchetohtqBBaa^.whkh 
aver  hsi&caUadi  ^-Kutan;!  Gar  mmL  wa»i  had^^il  timaatMy  fabigwngf.y 
tfiatwat  wei»ft>riiedto  tvaTd:cliiefly;oa  £ooU  aa  the  road  ladooi  ' 
i^aoddowiclall  andtiuong^^a  danie.fiiNAt;  In  thefioffeatwttc 
hogs,  which  collect  in  vast  herds,,  aad.  live  on  the  baik.o£  that  ^ 
(iSl^ar).  ThaBkttBB-girom  iiLinwnanai .  manbaia:  aad.  attain  an^  eoctra- 
odioavyheigiit*  The  mart  ihtigning  paortiou  ol  tite  jimnieji  waa  tha 
ftmag^oi  ttteiaUMd;  Maantam :  iM  werealL  oUigad  toMJeikroi^Jboiii 
andronaof  tha^aaaoit  ledmytlMaEiak  roomaatorad,  awd  ray  opiniatt  waa 
■ibsa^naiitly  confiraaeil^  tiiat^IwaspaipeaMy  led.by  tiiis  £itigian|p7ontoc 
feaBthey  anflgaiikid  that  l  waatod-to  make  notoa  of  tiie  coaaiijt  and  the 
wamki  It  was  nat.  till  tiiftaowlkdiy  tiiat  we^  leaehed  tha  YiUag»c£ 
IbttdiettBK8%  wfaeretiialiBibiBuhac^xendiss^  m  houaa  Ipaaaadda 
aight.    hi  tha  aaartrjard  I  netiead.  a^  aaJitfu:^  cannan,  wfaidi  i 


ua€hnroniraiiival,.all.tiMt  iahalBtaQtB.Qf  tiia$viU^  eamaf  to^ds 
alMde  of  tlwJKfttOb^aB^^  aad.'Sobuka,  IMuiahObm^ 

HHPf  saatsd  thaanfidteam  tha  uf^aer  stoiy-  of  diahouar  anddraak  Fimaiaw 
taafkneadi^aai  apenu  gaUw^.wtt^  th^  oalL  haca  UAardmgi^  Warwsaa 
witaamaai  dt  thar  meny^  hahamuE  odF  iba.  lSw3d%  sawraath  toiaardj^  tha 
amid  of  onnaaa  natirea  wha  fiflasb  tiia:  hoaaai:  thay>  aiantiwHy  annai 
iiiaBBallm  wWl  stiek^  ittarirait  tha  omiv  aad  dnae^them  vmy  nidft^diia 
won]a:>WhK  an  yoa?.  ivhaA;  db  yoariM^  Eddywu^  imhbk  a^a 
liaiwan  hafcaaP 

"^We  pawL,  iba  eiaaiig  m  ^am*;  oaatMiaHaa ; .  I  had  mracJlia< 

iaodg|jbfen  nwy.aadgsapiwtaalaapiiTyafaitmant .  '!Bba!n«gfcm<JBniiig'  we 
*:axrard 
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wAt^  iwtpiw.ipiMi^  9mi  att  these- nnpsdimeBts.  had  to  be  •wraaeyirf 
MiBB-  afclMt  jwaihtii  la  ■mnwwii  yadky,  m  tlw  centM  of  wback  m 
■tuiitfcTi tig lalhy  off  V^iaan.  To  Aeetst,  aboot  kmyenkt  horn  iM» 
iSbgCi  wpgorowilagBBiff  oponihg'  m  Iftie  Mewtoing,  bwuided  to  the 
xigin:  1m  nigrfwl  UUa^  m^ik^leSb bj  a  tomfale  nvbwy  tfarovgh  wbidi  ikm 
CyflD«M«B»  Incite  mmtm at  ^tua  opening  a  pktMn  was-  visible^  vj^om 
whk  h  iiii  I  nit  m  iitfc  wii  w  laaikiJ  hj  Tarioua  biBMiiig&.  Th»  inaeoctnUs 
yi  i»—ifldyDwigHir«>Veden»e,  and  is  S^mjl's  imlaBoe. 

^^■hi  I  ila  cartier  tkcro  ii  only  cme  gate,  aad  opposite  tins  gate  witkts  tbe 
fcrtiMjsBi  it^  a  turnm  wiAb  »  amgle  gfui  to  di^nd.  die  entranee.  SdioDiyr^ 
oasdsiis'  sammdri  bj  two  sowa  of  hespv^r  npngbt  posts  dm«n  firmig^ 
arte  ifae  aBH,  bttpesu  wbidi  bas  been  staaaped  in.  Somewpbai'  tsr 
1k»  wi^^tmB  the  foitnass  19  a  separate  Tillage  ibr  tbs  Mtmdes,  and  a#  s 
aitori  ostnaa  ham  diai  a^  powder  magoziae,  defended  by  a  goanb 
Befine  tfaeriortMseHeea  safmU  aul,  where  artisana  prineipolly  reside^  mi 
siBoag'tliDemlbsaei^eMi  »  watohinaker.  A  stream  baa  oeen  led  fipointliff 
hiBh  SatolhaMi^suUe  of  Ae  fofiress^  and  oolleeted  in  a  huge  tanky  iriaehis 
flaltidtA»  *BilHiiig^-glaoev^  as-  Ae  men  and  horses  mally  badie  in  itr 
Tbv- w«iar  fibm feomi  ike  tank  into>a  predpitoai  ravine,  and  tfaeoae  t» 
Ae  €Mil&mtf—m.  iLt  a  ^ort  distance  froai  diis  spot:  ia  tin  provinoa 
flta%  filed* witbastDdt  of  mane^  00m,  and  miHet.  AH  tfuaia  piuaiHuad 
in  large  cadbir 

'^I  leaded  Btmrf'^VedbBna  on  ih&  ereaing  of  iitt  seveutb'  da^  and 
wHrled||edpia  the^ boose  of  Egie*H«dji:  On  the  fisstr  day  SdHunjd.  didr 
!  nDt  aMevwuM^  becaase  na  infbraaation  bad  yet  been  ealiected  as  to  Ar 
oawso  a^  Ay  antral^  and'  Schamyl  suspected  1  mi^ht  baire  ooaie  widi  sone 
specjateaaamTiisaion  from  die  sobjeoted  aak*  Una  information  was  baiiir' 
oalkatBii  dmiBg  tfasee  days^  and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  I  bowwwd 
beHipaca'Hfe^  andl  death ;  beeause  in  the  ewit  of  nnlavottrable  r^ovte 
thoatf  flH|  mjdealil  midd  have  bees  inevitable.  However,  I  wa»  wail< 
tvesAed^  aa  regaided  eating  and  drinkng^  and  aithmgh  I  treadlded  vrUv 
appreftaosMo,  I  retamed  my  external  oahnaess;  Ok-  the*  dnrd  dmi^ 
^sbaiijl.  imMl*  me  to  supper  in  his  *  Stranger^s  Bosse,^' where  dmaa 
wtai^di»wllMieen  intimNtie terms  widi  tbelraln.  TUa  boose  iaiu'tiMP 
oentce  ef^the  finrtoress.  Here  I  was  itceived  after  dterMussvlman  &slim 
IB  s.iMvy'llesnitable  manner.  Towards^die'aBd  of  ti^  repast:  pilkn  wiaft 
amwii  ap,  andl)  notteedj  to  117  astoaiahoaent,  tbatuff  die  gaasli  and  dMter 
weae  •  flDoteogthem — after  eating'die  piliaii^  gsew  Tevy  excited,  wunldMr 
Acia  Urahaadaai^^ray,  and  began  to  regard  me  in  a;  most  beatile  fasbicn^ 
It  BatiMiijhiBUMi  and  extreme  terror  f  tboaght-  to  myself :  '  Hkvw  tbn 
twateit'/att  se  welb  hitherto  in  mterte  ontt  oiB  yoor  bcadfaftemranbr 
in  spite  ofi  thesedumghts;  I  retrinadt  my  esternal  cahnibeariBg,  waa 
Am^  ragardiNl^  Wf'  eoaspamens,  and'  isudfy  eoaaokd  myaslf  with  dm 
laftalfiiin:  "^ik^iiinrobaiUjF  the  Ibdiieir  mnoog  Aem  tv  look  angry  aftt 
eBtisj^pflbN^  BaJt  whispor  in  ea^  odier's  ear.'  B attawpfcerl  to  addtrnm 
asnw  qacattotta  to  ay  next-hand  neighboai^  Uit  no  one  returned 

After  die  piOau,  small  cakes  werai]M»hdrauid^.mada  ofmaiaa.flem^: 
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and  Tery"  nicely  pepared.  These  fanned  ihe  desfert,  and  wlule  my 
oomrades  were  ttifl  seated  with  rather  gloomy  looks,  the  little  cakes  were 
offered  me  a  second  time.  I  declined  them  with  the  remark  that  I  had 
eaten  enough,  to  which  the  host  replied :  '  Eat,  your  cousin  prepared  them 
fcr  you !'  ^  Ah,'  I  sud,  <if  that  is  the  case^  I  shall  eat  iiieax  with  plea- 
tore/  I  took  a  considerable  quantity,  and  begged  that  my  cousin  should 
be  thanked  in  my  name  for  her  trouble.  During  all  this  time  my  com- 
panions sat  as  gloomy  as  before :  they  continued  to  regard  me  me- 
nacingly,  until  at  last  a  young  Muride  entered  the  room  and  made  some 
remark  in  the  mountmn  dialect.  Upon  this  all  entirely  altered  their  be- 
haviour towards  me,  addressed  their  conversation  to  me,  and  even  iheir 
highest  Achund,  who  sat  next  to  me,  acted  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 

Afterwards  I  discovered  all  that  had  then  seemed  so  enigmatical  to 
me.  It  appeared  that,  during  the  repast,  my  cousin  was  led  mto  an  ad- 
joining^ room,  regarded  me  through  a  window,  and  had  been  asked  if  she 
recognised  me.  At  first  she  did  not  know  me^  and  replied  to  the 
ouestioner:  *  Are  you  out  of  your  senses — that  is  not  my  brother!'  Then 
sne  begged,  however,  that  tney  should  get  me  to  speak,  and  when  I, 
suspecting  nothing,  spoke  with  the  person  who  offerea  me  the  cakes,  she 
recognised  me  by  my  voice,  and  then  declared  I  was  not  her  brother,*  but 
her  cousin,  and  at  last  mentioned  my  name.  My  face,  which  had  greatly 
changed  during  the  eight  years  of  our  separation,  and  my  dress  resembling 
that  of  the  mountaineers,  naturally  led  my  cousin  astray,  and  had  she  not 
hit  on  the  idea  of  hearing  my  voice,  I  should  have  been  taken  for  a  daring 
impostor,  perhaps  for  a  spy,  and  could  not  have  escaped  death. 

After  this  we  remained  a  long  while  at  table,  and  the  chief  Mullah, 
or  Achund,  by  name  AdchiofF  Kadi,  spoke  kindly  with  me,  and  was 
evidentiy  cross-questioning  me.  After  supper  I  went  to  mj  lodgmgs  in 
the  house  of  Egie  Hadji,  where  I  remained  till  the  next  day.  I  now  felt 
more  confident,  and  asked  Egie  to  accompany  me  on  a  stroll  through  the 
village.  During  this  walk  we  went  to  the  aul,  visited  all  the  artisans, 
and  as  I  wished  to  try  the  skill  of  the  watchmaker,  I  asked  him  to  put  a 
new  glass  in  my  watch.  He  did  so  in  a  first-rate  manner.  From  the 
aul  we  went  to  the  powder  magazine  and  other  buildings,  and  soon  after 
our  return  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Scham}^.  I  fancied  that 
I  should  see  Schamyl  on  this  occasion  ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appear^ . 
anee,  and  the  guests  consisted  of  some  Naibs  who  had  lately  arrived,  in 
number  about  five-and-twen^.  After  the  meal  I  turned  to  the  chief 
Achund  with  the  words :  ^  If  I  am  not  worthy  to  approach  the  sublime  per- 
son of  your  Imdm,  so  allow  me  at  least  the  honour  of  praying  for  your  in- 
tercession that  I  may  see  my  cousin.'  '  God  will  allow  ySu  to  see  her,'  the 
Achund  replied,  and  then  we  returned  to  our  quarters.  But  I  had  hardly 
reached  Egie  Hadji's  house,  when  Schamyl's  secretary  brought  a  messf^e 
to  my  host  to  lead  me  directiy  to  the  place  where  I  snoiuld  see  my  cousin. 
Egie  Hadji  bade  me  take  a  dagger,  himself  carried  a  musket,  and  we 
went  to  the  middle  fortress,  where  tiie  wives  and  treasure  of  the  Imdm 
are  kept.  His  two  wives  live  in  separate  houses,  which  have  balconies 
after  tne  European  fEuhion.    At  the  gate  of  the  middle  fortress,  which 


*  In  Biusia  sisters'  children  are  called  brother  and  sister,  but  to  this  is  added 
^  of  the  second  generation"  (dvojurodny). 
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most  not  be  confounded  with  the  external  fortifications^  we*  found  two 
Jdtuides  on  goard,  one  without,  the  other  witiiin,  the  gateway.  Schamyl 
neyer  neglects  any  precautionary  measures :  he  never  goes  to  pray  in  the 
mosque  except  in  the  centre  of  his  Murides,  who  are  drawn  up  in  two 
ranks  and  armed  with  sabres.  In  the  court  of  the  keep"!  saw  four 
mountain  g^ns,  and  several  similar  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Walls. 

^'My  cousin's  apartment  was  adorned  with  carpets,  and  contained 
chairs  and  ottomans,  resembling  the  Georgian  tachta,  'M.y  cousin  came 
to  meet  us  from  another  room,  accompanied  by  six  females.  I  bowed  to 
ihem,  and  Egie  Hadji  remained  on  the  thresnold.  My  cousin  inqiured 
after  my  health,  then  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  ttichta  and  the  chairs. 
In  a  few  minutes  my  cousin's  companions  rose  one  after  the  other  to 
salute  me,  but  their  faces  were  veiled.  After  the  termination  of  the 
mutual  salutations  they  bowed  and  quitted  the  room,  in  which  only  my 
cousin,  myself,  and  my  companion  remained.  I  then  begged  her,  in 
Armenian,  to  unveil;  but  she  replied,  in  Kumuk,  that,  although  she 
understood  me,  she  might  make  some  mistake,  and  therefore  begged  me 
to  converse  with  her  in  Kumuk.  I  perceived  her  anxiety  lest  I  might 
be  suspected  of  impiuting  some  secret  to  her,  and  I  therefore  immediately 
explained  to  Egie  Hadji  tiiat  I  had  begged  my  cousin,  in  Armenian,  to 
uncover  her  face ;  at  the  same  time  I  requested  him  to  join  his  persuasion 
to  mine.  Egie  walked  up  to  her,  and  said,  in  the  mountain  dialect, 
*  Mother !  as  according  to  our  customs  a  woman  may  never  unveil 
except  before  her  brothers,  so  regard  me  as  your  younger  brother,  and 
unveil  your  countenance  as  a  recompense  to  our  g^est  for  the  fatigue  he 
has  undergone  in  scaling  our  hills  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you.'  I 
repeated  the  same  request  after  Egie,  and  my  cousin  decided  on  removing 
her  veiL  Our  conversation  now  became  more  animated,  she  asked  after 
all  her  relations,  when  suddenly  a  door  opened,  my  cousin  hurriedly 
resumed  her  veil — and  Schamyl  entered  the  room. 

I  sprang  up  firom  my  chair,  Eg^e  Hadji  reverentially  kissed  the 
Imim's  hand ;  but  when  I  tried  to  follow  his  example,  Schamyl  would  not 
penhit  it,  but  seated  himself  on  a  tachta^  bade  me  do  the  same,  and  then 
began  inquiring  about  the  health  of  our  friends.  Schamyl  is  a  stately 
man,  of  serious  aspect,  with  bright  red  hair,  and  larg^  eyes ;  on  his  face 
I  noticed  some  freckles,  and  hb  beard  is  dyed  red.  His  dress  consbted 
of  a  dark  silk  jacket  (beshmet)  and  a  red  doth  cloak,  resembling  those 
which  the  higher  Muhammadan  clergy  wear.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
little  red  fez  with  a  large  tassel  hanging  down  on  one  side.  On  a  pre- 
Tious  occation,  when  I  saw  him  going  to  the  mosque,  I  had  noticeil  a 
large  turban  on  his  head. 

As  soon  as  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  tcu:hta,  Schamyl  asked  me,  in 
elegant  language,  if  I  had  arrived  without  accident,  whether  the  road 
over  the  mountains  had  pleased  me,  and  for  what  purpose  I  had  come.  I 
replied,  that  the  mountains  had  certdnly  been  picturesque,  but  the  roads 
so  bad  that,  if  I  had  known  it  before,  1  shoula  not  have  undertaken  the 
journey.  The  sole  purpose  of  my  journey  was  to  visit  my  cousin  and  see 
now  she  fared,  Schamyl  again  inquired  from  whom  I  had  received  per- 
mission to  travel  in  the  Tchetchna  r 

<  I  was  so  fortunate,'  I  said,  <  as  to  receive  your  own  permission  to 
wit  you/ 
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To  this  Scham^  remarkedy  ^  I  would  gite  manyfOBaemB  aaoh  A'po** 
miasioii,  but  13o  not  imow  ^ho  would  daie  tp  TOdertake  4k&  joftumyJ 

' May  Xxod  be  with  you !'  I  i^q^iad;  ^mj  jommey  to yom  <bpwided 
Ott  mysel]^  but  my  apeturn  will  depeud  oa  your  inU  and  ftirooB.' 

^<  When  Sohamyl  heard  tlus,  he  tsn^d  and  said, '  Well,  «o  i>e  it^  hat  I 
fancy  that  no  one  will  lam  tiie  cosiage  &r  aoaM  time  to  uadertakeMdi 
an  eoterprise.' 

Upou  ^  Schamyl  made  in^pniies  aboai  ihe^FreooIi,  Haiigvry,  wd 
our  army.  I  r«^>lied  as  w^  as  I  was  aUe,  eoncis^  and  eteaiiy;  tben  I 
took  oourage  to  ask  the  Imftm  if  he  would  receive  a  preaant  horn  mm 
aeeording  tooureostam  ?  <  Why  not  ?'  he  replied.  I  thereon  drewalad/a 
eold  watch  Irom  my  pocket  aad  presented  it  to  my  orasui;  and  tl^ 
handed  a  gold  chronometer  with  a  chain  to  Schan^L  fiat  he  would  net 
take  die  prasrat  from  my  Jiands,  and  my  cousin  told  me  to  ii^  the  iAmo* 
nometer  on  U»e  taehta,  whii^  I  did.  'Is  it  then  jrealb^  the  <;ust€ai^* 
Sciiamyl  asked,  ^  among  you  to  gire  aud  reoeiie  preaents  r  I  aaawCToi 
in  the  affirmatmu  After  cooyersmg  with  me  &r  half  aa  hoar  in  iha 
Kumuk  hudguage,  Schamyl  lose  and  left  the  room.  Jfy  eoosia  upon  thb 
Horaled  again.  Towaids  >e?ening  «  jn^Mat  was  served  of  tea,  -applet 
pears,  and  giapee.  I  was  fluifmaed  at  aeeii^  fresh  grapes  in  the  moath 
of  May,  but  tssf  oonsin  told  me  they  had  a  manner  of  preferving  them 
tmtil  the  next  vintage. 

'<  After  remainaDg  tm  nightfidl  we  took  leave  of       ooushi^  and  I 
went  away,  acoonqianied  by  Egie,  who  etriotly  warned  me  not  to  *tell 
one  that  I  had  ^hen  with  the  Im&m,  addii^,  ^Ji  any  one  adut,  mearijr 
aay  you  have  aeen  year  eeosin,  but  whan  you  have  jfutted  m  yon  can  ai^ 
what  you  likeu' 

Why  so,' l  aakedj;  'do  yon  fruMy  your  oompanicms  wodd  langh«t 

me?' 

'< '  Not  only  would  th^  Aot  laugh,  hut  would  kill  you  if  yw  Isi  tiieaft 
know  you  have  met  SehamyL' 

I  b^ged  Egie  Hacyi  to  ea:{Un  the  meaning  of  this  wanang,  toi 
he  said,  '  You  have  eaten  twice  ^nth  the  Naibs,  hot  why  ^d  you  not  see 
Sc^tamyl  on  either  occasion  At  the  meal  ?  Because,  aoeording  ^  the  laws 
of  our  cWgy,  the  Imftm  dare  adt  sit  at  table  dvith  a  Gianr.  ISem  yon 
understand ;  but  li  you  want  to  xetine  with  a  whole  skin,  keep  >a  biidle  on 
your  tongue  ibr  a  season.' 

The  next  da^jr  I  nequested  perraladcm  to  depast^  and  wished  to  iidse 
leave  of  my  cousin.  Instead  of  any  anewer  to  my  prayii^  I  veoei^ed  a 
horse  as  a  present  frmn  ^kshamyl,  and  his  secretaiy  told  me  'that  I  should 
have  thirty  men  as  an  escort,  and  the  Naib  Duba  had  reoesved  lofdees  to 
convoy  me  to  the  ae^iibourhood  of  the  fortress.  On  the  fdlowii^  morn- 
ing we  set  out,  and  as  my  eonmanions  an  tUs  occasion  diose  another 
and  much  nearer  .route,  I^readbed  my  hmne  in  «omfi9rt  len  :the  evening  «f 
the  same  day.'*  * 

How  fiir  Scham34's  &naticiBm  is  earned  in  its  tenible  eonsequ^ces  is 
^wn  by  the  followmg  oceurrenoe,  wkadsi  was  told  a  Bussiam  ofiiu)6r  by 
(me  of  Schamyl's  most  oonfidentkl  Murides. 

In  the  year  1843  the  inhabitants  of  the.g^?eat0r  and  smaller  Tchetchna, 
who  were  shut  in  ouiall  ddes  by  the  Russians,  determined  on  sending  a 
deputation  to  Schamyl  with  the  prayer,  either  to  s6nd  them  a  snfficient 
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!      they  had  erected  a  fort,  and  were  mailing;  praptnlioBi  ^»«etSe;  ec, IF 
IIm  «m  Bdt  ^BiiUb,  1»  0M 

l^niii^D^M^^  ai  jiiieir  wtmm  ht  further  «siikBftfe  iweie  vtlerlj 

For  a  long  while  no  amateurs  were  found  to  nimtelK'Siiek  a  tidflkh 
tMirjdfhr*<tiwB  Tukinrlife  :to  •ppear  mfiriwijFe  prawee  with  m  pniposi- 
tkiMMttiUfcue.  ffeTohetataaMwei»«HTOqpent%'ll^^ 
fc  de|wilM>iuM  by  let,  nd  ^hk  M  en  f  oinr  inhabkaiita  ^ -te  iryfege  of 
QmMi.    liny  co— ineiL'fceirjottnwy  M&r,  hot  the  anarer  theySbew 


nidte  1»  emiqMnaHi,    Theie  k  on^^^  IfaM  hand,  wIk)  bae 

ai^cMfcd  iaflaenoe  mw  ihe  hxAmj  aaddaofi  to  -ntlvilv«vdiMove  hia 
afaidi  tvpoidd  mdmk  deafli  vpan  4ii]y  'oAer.  TUi  is  Us  HoAor :  mf 
Imak,  fiEaraiaa  MolLih,  im  Dargo,  wifl  gladly  asMat  -to  ialredaoe  as  ta 
Imi^  espaeia^  we  give  Iranm  postion  of  iAte  paaogat  we iiaw'hroaglit.* 
fln  odhar  depafxea  wvece  deiightod  wilh  ihe  piepaiilipa,  aad  ga^  tlwff 
eaaifMvnDa  entire  libarty  of  aetioa.  On  their  anval  ia  Danm  Aey  weae 
has^^tdUy  leeeiiFed  by  their  Kmaky  who  was  at  ftvt  ^onrified  by  ihdr 
pjupaaitiuii,  bat  was  nwlfified  by  rtie  eight  afifaeli^^ 
they-ofibfad  htm,  and  eTentually  ooaaented  tto  epeak-aa  the  aubject  wiA 
Ihe  idnnoiBu 

Hwaiiw  Mdlah  went  to  the  irhaanan,  an  aged  fiwaau,  ipewni  aniva^ 
odhr  ^or  har  geueitfiity,  bat  who  liiced  money,  and  efae  eaprtMd  her 
wemngaass  to  -speak  to  her  toil  on  ike  salgeot,  thoi^hiully  aware  of  ih» 
daagarito whieh  die  eiqioied  hoidf .  Oa  die  same  ereoiag  dhe  entaed 
her  son's  apartment,  who,  with  the  Koran  in  his  hand,  was  •deipatdiing 
hai  lfiari4ai  with  iaflammatay  moMagOD  to  anae  of  -the  %cibes.  In  epite 
I  of  tins  pressing  business,  wbidi  he  did  net  liice  defer,  he  save  lus 
aautfaci  the  «adieBoe  for  wbadi  fliie  bo  earatstiy  entreated,  and  retired 
with  liarto  an  apartment,  wfaete  dieir  ccmaemtion  iaated  tiB  miUffhi. 
What  «ctad^  took  pfane  between  tiiem  was  aever  Imowa,  aad  lAen 
HuiJuiBi  Mnfidi  weot  liie  aeii  morning  to  die  khamimftolMHr  what  iha 
had  ofceted,  he  fennd  her  pale  and  with  teari  in  her  ejfm. 

*^  My  aen,''  she  said,  in  a  tremUnig  Toiee,  ^daes  aot  dare^  deeide 
hiauidf  Imw  he  idioukl  reply  to  das  -qneelioa  of  ealwagattiDn  to  die 
Gtaan.  Be^as,  -dieMlfere,  gaae  to  the  uoeaaa,  in  met  to  awiit  widi 
mavaK^aad  festiwtiie  someot  when  the  mintor  pawfatt  wil  remd  lui 

Schamyl  had  reaU^  shut  faimsdf  tip  in  the  -amqae,  after  tssuiag  m 
etder  mk,  all  the  mhafaitantB  of  Bargo  shoidd  aaseuiLh  -roand  the 
buildii^,  aod  await  tinre  in  pnmr  hk  reapaeaisnce.  AiliaB  •summafli 
die  wirale  TiBage  floeked  up  and  turroimded  dw  mosque,  prayiug  and 
weeping.  But  thxiee  fiNn^and-ctafenty  hoan  paased,  many  of  die  wor- 
Aappees  sank  ^rom  faonger  and  watdiing,  ontil  at  lengdi  the  gates 
opened,  and  Bchamyl  appeared,  pale  and  oaie'wwn  featons.  After 
whispering  a  few  words  to  one  of  die  bystanding  Murides,  he  meonted 
the  flat  rodF  of  the  moaqne,  whither  se¥eral  Murides  accompanied  lam. 
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looked  up  to  him  with  timid  expectatioii|  and  the  deputies  from  the 
Tchetchna  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

Suddenly,  the  Muride  sent  off  by  Schamyl  returned,  in  the  company 
of  the  khanum,  and  led  her  also  on  to  the  roof  of  the  mosque.  The 
Imkm  bade  her  stand  opposite  to  him,  and  then  said,  as  he  raised  lua 
swollen  eyes  to  Heaven : 

"  Mighty  Prophet !  thrice  holy  are  Thy  commands !  Thy  will  be  done  P* 

He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  spoke  in  a  loud  and  distinct  Toioe : 
Inhabitants  of  Dargo !  Terrible  is  the  decree,  what  I  now  have  to 
announce  to  you.  The  Tchetchenzes  have  formed  the  horrible  plan  of 
subjecting  themselres  to  the  dominion  of  the  Giaurs,  and  in  their  bold- 
ness sent  deputies  hither  to  demand  my  consent.  These  messengers 
were  well  aware  how  villanous  their  proposition  was ;  hence  they  did  not 
dare  to  appear  before  me,  but  applied  to  my  unfortunate  mother,  who,  a 
weak  woman,  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  informed  me  of  their  cri- 
minal desire.  My  tender  affection  for  a  beloved  mother,  and  her  earnest 
entreaties,  rendered  me  so  bold  that  I  undertook  to  ask  Muhammad 
Hmself,  the  favourite  [of  God,  for  his  decision.  I  have  implored  the 
judgment  of  the  Prophet,  ^Eisting  and  praying  for  three  days  and  nights. 
He  has  vouchsafed  me  an  answer,  but  what  a  thunderstroke  for  me  I 
By  Allah's  will,  the  first  who  announced  to  me  the  criminal  request  of 
the  Tchetchenzes  must  be  punished  by  one  hundred  blows  of  the  scourge 
— wad  this  first  person  was — alas !  that  I  must  say  it ! — my  mother 

When  the  poor  old  woman  heard  her  name  mentioned,  she  uttered  a 
terrible  cry;  but  Schamyl  was  inexorable.  The  Muride  tore  off  die 
khanum's  lon^  veil,  bound  her  to  a  pillar,  and  Schamyl  himself  raised 
the  whip  to  mflict  the  terrible  punishment.  At  the  fifth  blow  the 
khanum  feU  down  dead,  and  Schamyl  hurled  himself  with  a  heartrending 
cry  at  her  feet. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  sprang  up  again,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  an 
expression  of  joy.    He  then  said  in  a  solemn  voice : 

^<  God  is  God  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet  I  He  has  heard  my  fervent 
prayers,  and  permits  me  to  take  on  myself  the  remunder  of  the  severe 
punishment  to  which  my  poor  mother  was  condemned.  I  do  it  joyfully, 
and  recognise  in  it,  oh  holy  Prophet !  an  invaluable  sign  of  Thy  grace  V* 

And  quickly,  and  with  a  smile,  he  threw  off  his  upper  garments,  and 
ordered  two  of  hb  Murides  to  ^ve  him  the  remainder  of  the  stripes. 
They  did  so^  and  covered  the  nt^ed  back  of  their  lord  with  ninety-five 
bleedmg  weals  without  his  moving  a  feature.  After  the  last  blow  he  re- 
assumed  his  clothing,  quickly  walked  down  from  the  top  of  the  mosque, 
ioined  the  crowd  wmch  was  trembling  from  speechless  astonishment  and 
horror,  and  asked  in  a  calm,  measur^  voice : 

*^  Where  are  the  culprits  for  whose  sake  my  mother  underwent  thia 
terrible  punishment?    Where  are  the  deputies  from  the  Tchetchna?" 

^*  Here,  here !"  a  hundred  voices  shouted ;  and  the  next  instant  the 
unhappy  victims  were  dragged  to  the  feet  of  their  fanatic  lord. 

No  one  doubted  but  ^t  a  terrible  death  impended  over  the  four 
Tchetchenzes,  and  several  Murides  had  already  drawn  their  heavy  sabres, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  at  the  first  word  of  the  Im&m  to  execute  the 
sentence.  The  Tchetchenzes  lay  with  their  £aces  on  the  ground :  they 
whispered  in  the  sure  expectation  of  death  their  dying  prayers,  and  did 
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not  dare  to  lift  their  heads  and  entreat  a  pardon,  which  they  considered 
impossihle.  Schamyl,  however,  raised  them  with  his  own  hand,  hade  them 
be  of  g^ood  cheer,  and  said : 

"  Return  to  your  people,  and  in  reply  to  their  criminal  and  unconsi- 
dered demand,  tell  them  all  you  have  seen  and  heard  here." 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  no  embassy  ever  again  appeared  in 
Dargo  with  a  similar  object,  for  it  was  now  known  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  beloved  mother, 
or  even  his  own,  to  his  policy. 

The  present  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has 
again  enkindled  the  war  in  the  Caucasus.  Sheikh  Schamyl  has  announced 
to  Omar  Pacha  that  he  is  ready,  at  the  head  of  20,000  warriors,  to  act 
in  union  with  him.  Simultaneously,  Sifar  Bey,  a  celebrated  Circassian 
ehief,  who  was  imprisoned  for  twenty  years  in  Adrianople,  has  found  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  m  order  to  organise  an  insurrection 
among  his  countrymen. 

Abd-uI-Medjid,  perceiving  the  error  of  his  predecessors,  who,  by  yield- 
ing the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Russians,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Circassians,  has  now  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Schamyl.  Gu^on  has  lately  captured  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  though  not 
without  a  considerable  loss,  which  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  immense  amount  of  stores  found  in  the  fortress.  If  the  Turks  carry 
on  the  war  in  Georgia  strenuously,  the  Tchetchenzes  will  undoubtedly 
play  an  important  part,  and  affairs  in  the  Caucasus  will  undergo  a  change, 
which  will  either  realise  or  annihilate  for  ever  the  hopes  of  Schamyl's 
friends.  That  the  wild  Sons  of  the  Mountains  have  been  long  prepared 
for  the  latter  eventuality,  is  seen  from  the  remarks  made  to  Mr.  Bell  by 
Hamsad  Bey,  Schamyl's  predecessor : 

**  K  Turkey  and  England  desert  us — when  all  our  powers  of  resistance 
are  exhausted,  then  we  will  burn  our  houses  and  our  property,  strangle 
our  wives  and  children,  and  retire  to  our  precipices,  to  die  there  fighting 
to  the  very  last  man  !** 


TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA.* 

Mb.  Hill  being  at  that  celebrated  fair  at  Nishni  Novgorod,  the  de- 
scription of  which  and  of  the  Tartar  city  of  Kazan  constitute  the  staple 
of  one  half  the  books  of  travel  in  Russia ;  and  being  on  such  good  terms 
with  the  governor  of  the  city — a  prince  banished  from  court — as  to  devour 
soup  of  salmon,  beer,  sorrel,  and  cucumber  together,  he  bethought 
himself  of  asking  permission  to  travel  in  those  vast  Russian  possessions 
which  lie  beyond  the  Ural,  and  between  that  frontier  chain  of  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  banished  prince  expressed  the  usual  amount  of  well-feigned 
astonishment  at  so  strange  a  request.  How  could  an  Englishman  wish 
to  wander  so  far  from  the  country  which  he  politely  termed  the  very 
seat  of  comfort  and  intelligence  ? — what  possible  objects  could  he  have  in 

♦  Trayels  in  Siberia^  By  S.  S.  Hill,  Esq.  2  vols.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 
May — ^voL.  ci.  no.  cccci.  h 
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yiew?  he  did:  not  say  to  the  weaknesa  of  the  land,  maka  mtes-?  ^ 
the  workings  of  despotism,  s&ed  from  official  to  official  to  the  last  dagim 

of  tenuity,  to  give  social  pictures  of  a  nation  of.  65,000,000  of  soui%  of 
whom  40,000,000  are  in  bondage!  But  he  thought  of  all  tlufi^  diseoiu- 
tenanced  the  undertaking,  and  £uling  in  d^aohing  the  tvavaUttr  frovi.his 
objects,  adopted  the  usuusd  Busoan  plan  of  bribing  him  to  a  kind  and 
oonsiderate  view  of  the  country  and  its  inatitutions  by  a  sueoaesim  of 
oivilities  and  hospitalities.  Obstacles  to  the  project  also  arose  in  other 
quarters  where  such  were  less  to  be  expected*  Nobody  could  be  found 
daring  enough  to  travel  with  a  nativa  of  the  foggy  isle.  Dangers  from 
robbers,  bears,  wolves,  even  the  chances  of  imprisonm^t  under  suspioion 
of  having  covert  designs,  were  not  held  in  so  much  dread  as  the  effiM>t  of 
ennui  under  which  Englishmen  la^oiu*  so  grievously,  aooeirding  to  all 
foreigners,  that  they  inevitably  perish  by  blowing  out  their  brains. 

At  length,  however,  a  companion  was  found ;  a  tarantass,  t^t  is.  a 
vehicle  in  which  the  traveller,  to  suffer  less  from  jolting,  lies  on  straw  and 
mattresses,  was  duly  purchased;  and  after  many  embraces  and  much 
rubbing  of  mustachoes,  a  start  was  fairly  e£fected. 

We  will  pass  over  the  yem^hik,  or  postilion,  so  often  depicted,  the 
miserable  post-house  and  its  perpetual  tea-um  —  the  samovar — whidi 
appears  to  be  the  only  comfort  a  traveller  knows  when  once  he  has 
crossed  the  Bussian  frontier — Kazan,  with  its  Bussian  and  Tartar  quar^ 
ters,  its  mosques  and  mausolea — peasants  with  the  back  part  of  the  head 
shaven  and  fore  part  covered  with  long  matted  hair,  which  they  are  poi^ 
petually  throwing  off  their  eyes  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  reminds  one 
of  the  trundling  of  a  mop,  and  Perm,  with  its  iron  and  copper  furnaces, 
to  arrive  at  Ikaterinburg,  anotiier  of  Catherine's  foundations,  and  a.  seat 
of  government,  yet  like  Perm  to  the  present  day,  according  to  Mr.  Hill 
—Prince  Urasoff's  friend — only  in  "  a  vigorous  minority  deagned  for 
mighty  development  at  its  mature  age." 

Litde  things  tell  of  the  state  of  civilisation  of  a  country.  At  the  city 
of  Ikaterinburg,  Mr.  Hill  deseribeSrhunselfiasi^i^riDg^one  of  the  private 
gardens,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  town.  "  The  «ra,"  he  says^  "  in 
the  history  of  other  towns,  at  which  exotic  fruit-trees  are  introduced,  or 
at  which  goodly  dames  and  young  ladies  water  their  flowers,  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  Ikaterinburg.  We  found,  however,  carrots,  cabbages,  and 
potatoes,  though  none  were  very  good,  growing  in  a  rich,  black 
mould." 

A  visit  to  the  gold  mines  of  Neviansk  is  a  scene  of  true  Siberian 
gloom.  First  there  came  a  low,  marshy  countiy,  with  wrecks  of  deserted 
huts,  then  a  lake,  as  deserted  as  the  villages,  its  shores  surrounded  by 
dark  ground,  spruce  and  stunted  fir-trees,  without  a  bird  or  a  bark  float- 
ing upon  its  Stygian  expanse,  and  at  last  some  miners'  huts,  in  whieh  three 
poor  girls,  as  wild  and  as  untutored  as  fawns  of  the  steppe,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  only  tenants*  Of  the  miners  themselves,  some  information 
is  given  from  a  French  source,  slightly  corrupted — thus,  talqtcor  for 
talcose^  ferifire  for  ferrifere^  agiles  for  argiles^  and  feldspaihique  for 
feldspathiques.  Out  of  seven  geological  words  quoted,  four  axe  mis- 
spelt. 

From  Ikaterinburg  our  traveller  advanced  upon  the  grand  st^pe  of 
the  Kirghiz.  The  Mongol  features,  high  cheek-bones  and  deep-set  small 
eyesy  9xA  the  miserable  dwellmgs  of  these  Asiatic  people^  contrasted  un» 
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s  j  fbouabty/vpiih  the  aspeetrof  the  GobbbAb  or  Canoanm  Tactei)  bj^  whem 
Till  Aey'were  kept- in  control.    Th^  hospitality  wn»,  howevor,-  a.redoewing 

featnre  in  their  character,  if  not  in  their  Kahnuk  physiogpioiny.  The 
J  hoar-ixost  exhibited  a  magnificent  spectacle  at  sunrise  on  the  steppe ;  and 
,1;  flocks  of  geese,  difficult  roads,  Occidents  to  the  carriage,  rude  villagers, 
q  and.  still  more  ferocious  dog^  occasional  forests,  ,  and  rivers  difficult  of 
^  fBBBBg^i  diraesified  the  route  to  Tomsk;  but,  arrived. at  that:  city,  our 
S    traveller  nsaaadieil  the  many  perils  which  fri^ds  ai-  Ni^i  Novgorod 

had  depicted  as  in  store  were  inexperienced  when  in  the  very  heart  of 

ihwA^ftfl  Sibedia», 

]!Dr..B^  stayed  some  time  at.  Tomsk  to  iiecruit  for  further  fatigues, 
si    The  most  remarkable  charaeter  he  seems  to  have  met  with  waa  an 
I    English  Albinos — a  native  of  Holbom,  but  who  had  perforoe  become  a 
Rufisian  subjeeti    The  Russian  nobles  displayed,  however,  their  usual 
^    magnificent,  hos^tality.    The  rye-bread,  beef,  and  cabbage,  and  quasf^ 
or  beer,  which  are  almost  the  only  cheap  articles  in  the  way  of  food,  in 
Siheria^.w^  banished  from  their  houses,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
wheaten  bread  of  imported  flour,  and  the  xnost  delicate  dishes  of  the 
I    rarer  wild  birds  of  the  oountiy*  preserved,  and  even  meats  and  vegetables, 
7     which  come  from  Europe  hermetically  sealed,  and  champagne,  and  the 
^     imiea  of  Bordeaux,  Oporto,  Xeres,  and  Madeira.    Often, .  indeed,  our 
£    traveller  tella  usj  upon  ordinary  occasions,  more  than  a  case  of  sixty  bottlea 
of  champ^ne  was  consumed  diu^ng  the  evening,  the  price  of  which  was 
ej     twenty  rubies  assigpat:  the  bottle,  or  about,  seventeen  shillings  English. 
^    Such  an.  extravagant  way  of  living,  Mr.  Hill  justly  remarks,  cannot  he 
&vourable  eiiiier  to  the  interests  or  the  morals  of  the  Russians. 

The  journey  firom  Tomsk  to  Kramoyarsk  was  performed  in  winter  on 
sledges,  and  aocompaiued  by  no  ends  of  upsets  and  other  mishaps.  So 
it  was  also  in  the  progress  to  Irkutsk.  The  country  was,  however,  now 
getting  wilder,  aod  occasional  bears,  wolves^  and  foxes  diversified  the 
scene.  Nor  was  the  reception  met  with  on  the  road  always  of  the  most 
hospitable  character.  At  one  town  the  travellers  were  not  only  refused 
admission  into  the  post-house,  but  after  numerous  applications  and 
I  wanderings  about  on  a  peculiarly  cold  nighty  they  were  obliged  to  force 
their  way  into  a  house  occupied  by  females  only,  and  the  locality  of  such  an 
unprotected  domicile  was  dis<K)vered  by  the  strangers  by  inquiring  after 
I     two  imaginary  maiden  aunts. 

The  fact  is,  that  hospitality  in  Russia  is  chiefly  i^own  by  the  magnates 
of  the  land,  and  the  origin  of  this  questionable  hospitality  was  very 
plainly  announced  by  a  guest  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  Western 
Siben%  and  whom  Mr.  Hill  is  pleased  to  designate  as  a  sort  of  court 
jester  or  eloten. 

"  Governor,"  said  our  eloten,  who  of  course  knew  that  I  did  not  understand 
the  tongue  in  which  be  spoke,  nor  probably  that  I  had  an  interpreter  near 
me,  am  persuaded  that,  we  have  one  of  those  English  tourists  among  us 
that  travel  the  world  over  and  report  all  they  see  and  hear.  We  must  show 
ourselves  in  the  best  possible  light,  or  we  shall  be  thought  in  Europe  no  better 
than  Tatars  or  Kirgeeze.  But  I  will  give  him  a  proof  that  there  is  civilisa- 
tion here,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  I  will  ask  him  to  take  wine  with  me  after 
the  fashion  of  his  country.  It  will  go  down  to  posterity  that  I  drank  wine 
with  the  tourist,  after  the  most  civilised  mode,  at  the  table  of  the  emperor^S 
representative  in  Siberia." 

A  courier,  seemingly  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  or  the  policy  of  flatter- 
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ing  a  favourite,  remarked,  addressing  himself  to  our  cloten,  Your  name  will 
go  down  to  posterity  for  braver  actions  than  this."  Then  a  significant  laugii 
announced  to  all  who  had  any  brains  at  all  in  what  different  senses  the  speech 
might  be  understood. 

The  honour  of  the  challenge  to  take  wioe  was  duly  accepted.  And  if  a 
copy  of  this  report  of  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  get  behind  some  public 
or  private  shelf,  and  escape  the  annual  sweeping  off*  of  ephemeral  octavos  for 
some  half-dozen  years  after  its  date,  myself,  at  least,  will  be  quite  satisfied ; 
and  I  think  the  Siberian  motley,  if  he  should  hear  of  this,  ought  to  be  so 
likewise. 

From  Irkutsk,  Mr.  Hill  made  decidedly  the  most  interesting  trip  re- 
corded in  his  narrative — a  visit  to  the  border  towns  of  Siberia  and  China. 
To  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  great  lake  of  Baikal  on  the  ice.  The 
ice  was  about  six  feet  thick,  and  so  smooth  that  they  could  not  walk  a 
step  upon  it,  and  so  transparent  as  to  be  sometimes  indistinguishable  firom 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  element  beneath  it.  "  I  had  been  accustomed," 
says  Mr.  Hill,  who  is  an  old  Canadian  traveller,  to  travel  upon  ice  many 
years  before  this ;  but  I  never  before  trod  upon  an  invisible  solid  that 
covered  the  li<]^uid  element  beneath  it."  The  interest  of  the  scene  was 
enhanced  on  his  return  by  a  very  remarkable  case  of  clearness  of  vision. 
When  scarcely  a  verst  from  the  land,  having  the  sun  at  their  backs,  they 
were  enabled  to  see  the  mount^s  upon  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  scanty 
dress  in  which  nature  has  clothed  tnem,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  only 
been  five  versts  from  their  base,  although  they  were  sixty ! 

ELiachta,  the  Russian,  and  Maimatchin,  the  Chinese  frontier  towns, 
concerning  whose  intimacy  no  inconsiderable  commercial  jealousy  has 
been  entertained  in  Western  Europe,  are  situated  in  a  valley  at  a  point 
where  the  river  Selenga  forces  its  way  through  the  great  chain  of  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Nothing  could  be  better  chosen.  Kiachta  itself  is 
merely  a  kind  of  government  dependency  on  the  larger  town  of  Troits- 
kosavsk,  and  consists  of  a  wide  square,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  church,  while  upon  the  lower  are  houses  of  an  inferior  grade, 
between  which  short  streets  conduct  to  the  river.  On  the  fourth  side  is 
the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  great  empires,  and  a  palisade ;  at 
the  lower  end  of  which  there  is  a  g^te,  and  a  guard-house  marks  the 
boundaiy.  Beyond  this  frail  defence,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  verst, 
appeared  the  walls  of  the  Chinese  town,  above  which  were  seen  rising 
two  gaud^  pagodas,  and  one  or  two  gilded  staffs. 

Mr.  Hill  says  he  had  expected  to  find  here  a  little  Nishni  Novgorod. 
He  was,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  business 
amidst  the  mightiest  commercial  transactions,  at  the  very  place  of  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  the  two  empires  to  the  value  annually  of  many 
millions  of  rubles.  This  our  traveller  informs  us  is  owing  to  the  busi- 
ness being  done  by  agents,  whose  principals  inhabit  the  larger  towns  of 
Siberia  and  Russia.  The  Russian  tea,  which  all  comes  through  this  gate 
in  the  Altai,  is  well  known  to  be  more  expensive  but  much  superior  to 
anything  that  reaches  this  country.  Mr.  Hill  attributes  this,  no  doubt 
correctly,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  regions  from  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
which  are  most  tikely  northwards  of  the  tea  countries  which  supply  the 
British  and  American  markets.  If  Western  Europe  has  experienced 
some  jealousy  at  the  pleasant  and  ready  intercourse  enjoyed  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  Chma  at  tnis  frontier  town,  it  appears  that  the  Russians  also 
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entertained,  on  their  part,  no  small  suspicions  at  the  presence  there  of 
an  Englishman. 

Mr.  Hill  did  visit  Maimatchin,  however,  mainly  owing  to  his  having 
been  mistaken  for  a  sausage  merchant.  He  was  even  feasted  by  the 
Chinese  governor,  and  attended  a  theatrical  performance,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  indecencies  of  those  kind  of  exhibitions  in  the  flowery  land. 

The  native  population  of  that  part  of  Siberia,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly comprised  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  is  composed  mainly  of  a 
tribe  of  Mongolian  origin,  called  Buriats  or  Bouriats,  who  profess  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  have  their  own  undying  Lama,  called  Khomba. 
Mr.  Hill  repaired  from  Kiachta  to  Sugira  or  Sougira,  the  residence  of 
this  high  priest  of  the  Buriats.  Nothing,  he  relates,  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  Khomba  Lama's  dimensions  had  been  exaggerated.  never 
before  saw  so  monstrous  a  specimen  of  humanity.  We  have  had  our  £e^ 
parsons,  and  many  nations  nave  had  their  fatter  still.  But  the  Khomba 
JLamay  although — as  I  learned  afterwards — only  thirty- three  years  of 
ag'e,  was  at  once  the  tallest,  the  stoutest,  and  the  fattest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  roost  deformed  in  feature,  of  all  men  I  ever  beheld.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  latter  defect,  which  seemed  rather  the  consequence  of  his 
Witness  than  nature's  original  blemish,  there  was  evidently  a  predominance 
of  benevolence  in  his  expression,  which  made  his  countenance  even  agree- 
able when  he  spoke."  Faithful  to  the  tradition  of  his  people — we  were 
going  to  say  of  his  ancestors,  but  an  immortal  Lama  is  not  supposed  to 
have  any — ^the  Buriat  hierarch  lived  in  summer  in  a  felt  tent  of  large 
dimensions.  An  English  mission  was  established  some  time  back  among 
these  benighted  people,  but,  although  carried  on  with  much  zeal  and 
capabihty,  it  met  with  no  success.  The  missionaries,"  said  a  Dutch 
lady  living  at  Selenginsk  to  Mr.  Hill,  had  all  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
of  the  Apostles,  but  they  wanted  their  power  of  working  miracles,  or  the 
aid  of  some  such  startling  circumstances  as  the  history  of  religious  revo- 
lutions has  often  presented  to  us,  and  without  which,  all  e£Pbrts  at  all 
times  to  convert  the  Buriats  will  be  equally  fruitless." 

The  journey  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk — a  distance  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  miles — ^is  much  facilitated  by  the  river  Lena,  winch,  flowing 
some  distance  north-west  of  the  first-mentioned  cit^,  follows  a  course  a 
little  north  of  west  as  far  as  Yakutsk,  after  which  it  takes  a  more 
northerly  direction.  The  navigation  is  performed  in  square,  flat-bottomed 
craft,  having  a  covering  of  planks  for  a  roof,  and  which,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  destination,  are  broken  up.  It  is  not,  however,  all  progress  in 
these  wild  regions  of  water,  any  more  than  by  land.  First,  the  raft  stuck 
on  a  bank,  and,  beyond  Kirensk,  it  was  carried  by  the  current  into  an 
inundated  forest,  from  which  they  had  no  small  difficulty  in  extricating 
themselves.  The  scenery  in  parts  of  the  river  was  very  magnificent ;  the 
villages  were  inhabited  bpr  Tunguese  and  Yakuts,  and  sterlet  was  so  abun- 
dant that  thirty  of  the  size  of  small  cod-fish  could  be  purchased  for  a 
pound  of  tobacco. 

Beyond  Yakutsk  the  country  was  exceedingly  swampy,  and  our  tra- 
veller became  frequently  involved  in  deep  morasses,  covered  with  under- 
wood and  full  of  water,  in  some  places  reaching  above  the  horses'  knees. 
In  such  cases  a  clump  of  trees,  larger  than  the  remainder,  were  used  as  a 
landmark.  Several  of  these  swamns  were  more  than  twenty  versts  in 
breadth,  and  had  been  once  crossed  by  wooden  causeways,  now  broken 
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tip,'iiii3  rendering  ihe  Mstruggle  of  borses  through  laiifl  isd  Btftices  tftill 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  was  on  this  part  of  the  jooniB^  that  the 
want  of  food  came  to  he  first  positively  felt,  and  led  to  an  anuiang 
sportmg  ndreiiture. 

'Out  condition 'For  iirant  of  food  we  couMiiot'DOW'disgiiise  fromtourselTes, 
was  becoming  iteming,  and  as  soon  as  the  tent  was  erected,  (ive  bdd  a  formal 
council  of  all' the  party/to  discuss  seriously  a  question  which  werhad  already 
informally  ' put  .to.  one  Another  during  the  de^,  whether  we  should,  not  kill  one 
of  the  horses,  to  satisfy  our  craving  appetites  and  escape  all  further  risks  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  bo4y  of  councillons  of  any  crowned  head  in  the  world, 
whether  full  or  fisisting,  or  puffing  the  chiboock  anddoizing,  ever  discussed  more 
dispassionately  any  vital  question  concerning  the  blood  of  their  own  species, 
than  we  deliberated  upon  and  discussed  this  question,  touching  so  nearly  our 
own 'proper  safety  and  interests,  and  the  Wood' only  of  a  single  quadruped. 

TIW  Yakoutes  pleaded  the^catise  of  the*  beasts  upon  die  score  of  humanity, 
as  ^we  jcould  not  help  thinking,  by  the  manner  in  wbidi  they  regarded  our 
shaggy  vcompanions,  while  we  talked  of  shedding  the  blood  of  one  ofthem. 
For  themselves,  they  made  us  understand,  they  never  killed  one  of  their 
horses,  until  they  had  passed  five  whole  days  together  without  any  sort  of 
food.  It  would  be  a  shame,  then,  we  said  to  each  oUier,  that  while  we  had  tea 
and  a  morsel  of  sugar,  and  the  prospect  before  us  of  better  and  more  lawfUl 
food  than  horseflesh,  to  destroy  one  of  %he  creatures  given  us  to  reliere  and 
lighten  our  labour,  and  even  to  refine  and  embellish  civilised  life,  and  not  to 
devour.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  mere  m-antonness  and  gluttony.  It 
would,  <at  I  least,  have  been  an  act  of  which  our  semi-barbarous  companions 
were  not  capable. 

'This  in)portant  question  being  tlius  set  at  rest,  the  merchant  and  myself 
took  our  guns,  and  stole  through  the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  stream  near 
vi^ich  we  .were  encamped,  with  our  thoughts  full  now  Of  the  blood  of  an 
enemy  instead  of  a  friend  of  our  species,  and  of  that  of  the'water«fo>Wly  both 
of'whidi  could  not  be  but  lawful  food,  and  very  good  if  we  could  get  them. 
A;Dd*we  determined  to  practise  all  the  cunning  we  were  masters  of  in  thss^at^ 
t«Biptto  jupply,  if  it -were  possible,  our.  natural  wants. 

As  we  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously,  sometimes  approaching  the  e^ge  of 
the  wood  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  and  peeping  at  intervals  between  the 
bushes,  to  see  if  anything  were  floating  upon  the  stream,  !  thought  I  never 
enjoyed  sport  so  keenly  before. 

When  we  rise  twice  or  thrice  a  day  from  a  full  meal,  we  cannot  be  in  a  right 
frame  either  of  body  or  mind  for  the  proper  enjovments  of  the  chase.  Our 
sluggish  spirits  then  want  the  true  incentive  to  action,  which  should  be  hunger, 
with  the  hope  before. us  of  filling  a  craving  stomach.  I  could  remember  once 
before  beii^  for  a  time  dependent  i|pon  the  gun  for  fo%)d,  and  feeling  a  touch 
of  the  jcharm  of  savage  life — for  every  condition  of  humanity  has  its  good  as 
well  as  its  evil — but  never  till  now  did  I  fully  comprehend  the  attachment  of 
the  sensitive,  not  drowsy  Indian,  to  his  manner  of  living,  which  is  found  never^ 
tbeless  to  be  so  great,  that  though  tlie  years  of  his  race,  as  he  cannot  but  know, 
are  already  nunibered,  by  reason  of  his  refusing  to  adopt  the  mode  of  Hfe  of  ttee 
wilised  man,  tyet  he ^ill  persist  rather' than  ^sow  and  reap,  or  attempts  ac- 
quire any  of  tlie  useful  arts  which  we  practise,  flhis,  indeed^  is  a  trait. in. the 
character  of  the  wild  man,  which  those  who  labour  to  reclaim  and.  save  his  race 
from  extinction,  appear  to  have  studied  far  too  little.  Touch  but  the  passions 
which  the  chase  excites,  which  are  the  very  essence  of  his  being,  by  other 
motives  to  aCtion»  and  cease  at  the  same  time  to^tl  his  mind  with  revolting 
terrors  and  with  gloomy  impressions  6f  futurity,  such  as  tare  taugirt  by  yeiy 
good,  but  often,  certainly, -very  weak-^minded  men,  and^who  '^hdlLsay  inat  aU 
we^wkh  to  efPect^may  nOt  be^accomplished? 

As  we  skulked  ahmg  the  'banks  of  theibrook,  tunder  coyer  .of  the  bu^es, 
pt^pii^  out  and  jurv^ing  the  stream  at  Jntervals,  .the  ^iglitestiioisef  caused 
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iQT^e  whid»  orty^  mnniiig  witen,  fts  it  reached  our  ears,  iintan%  filled 
oar  inoagimtunis 'With the  litelie^  images*  that  hunger  and  hope  could  prodtice. 
One  minute  we  thought  we  heard' the  splashrog  of  the  wings  of  a  whole  fiodk 
t£  4hidksiiligfathi(  tipon  the  watert'snd  the  next  we  seemed  to.  perceive,  hal^ 
MMeftled  hj  the  dusky  igrs  that  crowded  the 'Shores  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  a  fine  fat  b«Eur  drioking  securely  at  the  stream.  The  most  hungry 
wolv«8  neyer  sought  more  eagerly  for^  lamb  quenching  his  ^rst  at  a  brook, 
nor  the  wiliest  snake  to  catch  a  nobler  prey  sleeping,  toan  we  now  sought,  if 
perchance  we  might  find  a  bear  drinking  within  our  reach,  or  ducks  floating 
tianquilly  upon  ibesurfiice  of  the  water. 

While  we  were  thus  intently  bent  upon  our  objeet,  suddenly  the  sound  of 
the  Toiee  of  some  bird  or  other,  whose  note  we  did  not  recognise,  reached  our 
attentive  ws.  We  now  pressed  the  ground  yet  moregingeny  than  ever ;  and 
pfeaeatly  we  observed  a  blaxtkbird  skipping  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  branch 
to  branchy  among  the  tall  firs  around  us.  Our  attention,  thus  drawn  from  the 
pursuit  of  worthier  prey,  was  now  fixed  upon  this  poor  bird ;  and,  lest  she 
should  escape  us,  we  determined  that  we  would  both  fire  at  her  together. 
Whether  it  were  that  it  was  her  hour  of  rest,  and  we  had  disturbed  her,  and 
she  was  not  yet  well  awake,  we  observed  that  she  had  not  her  natural  voice, 
aad  that  she  bad  no  fear  of  us.  With  a  note  more  like  that  of  the  magpie  than 
ttiat  common  to  her  own  species,  she  flew  towards  us,  and  perdied  upon  a  tree 
within  lesslhan  half  gunshot  from  the  spot  upon  which  we  were  standing.  Yet 
so  eager  were  we  to  obtain  this  delicate  morsel  for  our  supper,  that  we  per- 
sisted still  in  firing  at  the  same  moment ;  and  the  triggers  were  no  sooner 
^lled  than  the  massacre  was  accomplished.  But  in  the  name  of  all  the  spirits 
of  the  wood,  of  what  chagrin  to  us  was-  it  not  the  cause  I  At  the  report  of  our 
guns,  a  brace  of  ducks  from  beneath  the  very  banks  of  the  river  upon  which  we 
trad,  rose  from  the  water,  and  |)a8sing  witliin  shot  of  us,  flew  further  up  the 
stream.  We  seemed  like  merchants  who,  upon  the  loss  of  a  ship,-should  be 
found  to  'have  insured  only  her  joU3r*boat,  which  imd  floated  safely  on  shore. 
And  again,  upon  picking  up  our  prey,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  find  one-half 
of  the  little  was  shot  away  into  the  air,  and  the  other  half  so  mangled,  that  it 
would  not  have  made  half  a  meal  for  a  sparrow-hawk ;  while»  without  making 
any  account  of  the  Yakoutes,  we  had  to  divide  it  between  two  men  with  more 
aager. appetites  than4he  most  ravenous  eagles. 

Renewed  hopes  and  fresh  excitement,  however,  soon  possessed  us.  We  had 
at  least  seen  a  brace  of  fine  ducks  that,  we  agreed,  appeared,  as  th^  flew  by  us, 
as  fat  and  plump  as  if  they  had  been  bred  in  some  royal  aviary,  or  park.;  and 
they  were  still,  perhaps,  not  far  from  us.  Thus  we  loaded  again,  and  renewed 
our  pursuit  with  increased  cunning  and  caution,  excited  by  fresh  and  greater 
hopes.  Not  a  f(S)in  the  country  could  have  excelled  us  in  these  necessary 
accomplishments  for  the  ends  we  had  in  view.  And  now,  after  creeping  for  a 
few  himdred  yards,  and  peeping  out  upon  the  river  at  every  opening,  we  again 
cspicd.the  object  of  our  renewed  labours,  the  two  ducks,  floatingand  stemmino; 
t^ current  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  never  wished  to  be  invisible  till 
BOW,  Bor  loi^edito  have  even  such  wings  only  as  those  of  Cupid,  or  of  Ariel, 
or  of  some  sylph,  to  lighten  a  little  the  pressure  of  the  hands  and-knees  upon 
the  ground. 

At  length,  after  creeping  on  as  close  to  the  earth  as  serpents  in -sight  of 
Aetr  prey,  we  reached  an  advantageous  spot  from  which  to  take  our  aim,  with- 
out: having  caused  any  alarm.  As  we  were  not  quite  close  together,  and  the 
docks  were  swimming  apart  from  each  other,  and  we  dared  not  speak  for  fear 
of  dbturbing  them,  we  :settled  by  signs  which  eacli  of  us  should  aim  at ;  and 
hi  .a  minute  ithe  triggers  were  drawn,  boUi  shots  were  fatal,  and  the  ducks 
turned  on  their  backs. 

^ut  our  prey  was  «ot  yet  accused.  The  current  which  the  birds  had  been 
slemmuig  while  they  wore  swimming  was  strong,  and  the  instant  they  turned 
over  tbey  bwan  ito  drift  irapidly  down  the  stream.  Botaat  peiceivtng^is^  we 
both  plunged  into  the  water,  and  after  wading  for  a  short  distance,  found  our- 
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selves  swimmiog.  However,  aA;er  a  good  ducking — a  very  appropriate  term, 
from  whatever  it  may  be  derived — we  finally  secured  our  prey,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  they  were  two  black  ducks,  and  quite  as  fat  as  they  had 
seemed.  Need  it  be  said,  upon  what  a  braye  mess  otstchee  we  supped  thi» 
evening,  and  with  what  new  Vigour  we  were  inspired  for  the  prosecution  of 
our  next  day's  journey  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  journey  two  of  the  Yakuti  muleteers  were  killed 
by  the  bears. 

The  tale  of  woes,  as  it  was  related  to  us,  was  as  follows : — Upon  the  party, 
who  were  all  natives,  mustering  their  horses  in  the  morning  preyious  to  that 
of  the  present  day,  they  found  one  of  them  missing,  and  to  search  for  which 
one  of  the  men  remained  behind  after  the  departure  of  the  rest.  But  as  this 
man  did  not  make  his  appearance  as  expected,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
party,  two  of  his  companions  returned,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
detention  or  aid  his  search  for  the  missing  horse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest 
continued  the'ir  march  until  they  stopped  for  their  accustomed  hour  of  repose 
at  noon,  when,  neither  of  the  men  that  had  returned  upon  their  steps  appear* 
ing,  the  cause  of  their  absence  was  discussed,  and  there  being  little  doubt  that 
some  accident  or  other  had  happened,  three  more«of  the  men,  as  the  rest  re* 
sumed  their  journey,  retraced  also  the  steps  of  the  caravan,  determined  at  alt 
events  to  solve  the  mystery.  These  men  saw  and  heard  nothing  either  of  the 
missing  man  or  the  rest,  until  their  arrival  at  the  spot  where  the  caravan  had 
passed  the  night.  But  after  now  commencing  a  search  in  the  wood  around, 
they  very  soon  stumbled  upon  an  enormous  bear,  occupied  in  tearing  and 
eating  one  of  the  men.  Horrified  at  the  sight,  they  attacked  the  ferocious 
beast  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  and  two  of  their  poniards  were  fixed  in 
his  breast  before  he  had  time  to  spring  from  his  hind  legs,  upon  which  he  had 
raised  himself  to  meet  his  enemies.  The  bear  was  no  sooner  despatched,  than 
they  found  the  body  of  another  of  their  companions,  whose  internal  parts  had 
been  drawn  out  and  devoured.  The  two  slain  men  proved  to  be  the  one  that 
had  remained,  and  one  of  those  that  iiad  first  returned.  Moreover,  at  a  few 
paces  from  the  spot  at  which  they  found  one  of  the  men,  lay  also  the  carcase 
of  the  missing  horse.  But  of  the  other  man  of  the  first  two  that  had  returned 
they  found  no  trace,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  him  up  to  the  time  we 
joined  them  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  met  the  same  fate  as  his  com- 
panions, from  some  other  bear  of  parallel  strength.  Nor  had  he,  indeed,  been 
found,  dead  or  alive,  nearly  a  month  after  this,  when  the  last  detachment  of  the 
caravan  reached  the  coast. 

After  what  I  had  heard  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Yakoutes  in  their  combats 
with  the  bear,  I  was  much  surprised  at  this  account  of  the  death  of  two  of 
them,  who  had  evidently  not  wanted  courage,  and  killed,  too,  by  the  same 
beast.  But  when  the  skin  of  the  animal  tliat  the  conquerors  had  brought  with 
them  was  shown  to  us,  it  appeared  that  their  enemy  was  of  such  an  enormous 
size,  that  we  wondered  rather  at  the  courage  of  any  man  whatever,  in  attacking 
him  with  nothing  but  the  miserable  native  weapon.  The  Yakoutes  themselves 
acknowledged,  tliat  this  bear  was  of  a  size  that  many  among  them,  single- 
handed,  would  not  have  attacked.  But  they  conjectured,  that  the  first  man 
that  was  killed,  enraged  at  seeing  the  animal  devouring  his  horse,  had,  under 
too  much  excitement,  used  his  weapon  awkwardly,  while  the  bear  was  probably 
more  furious  than  on  ordinar}'  occasions,  on  account  of  being  at  the  time  over 
his  prey  ;  and  the  same  reasons,  exaggerated  they  thought  in  the  case  of  the 
second  man,  by  his  seeing  the  anim^  tearing  his  companion,  had  produced 
similar  results.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  bear  had  received  one  wound 
previously  to  that  by  which  he  was  killed. 

Afler  we  had  heard  the  gloomy  tale  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  we  supped 
with  the  captain  of  the  party,  upon  the  real  luxuries  of  biscuit  and  the  very 
same  sort  of  dry  chips  of  mutton  which  we  had  despised  until  we  had  none 
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left,  and  peas ;  after  which,  we  pitched  our  tent  near  one  of  the  firei  that  were 
blazing,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  Oohotsk,  whence  Mr.  Hill  took  ship  to 
Kamtschatka,  was  performed  without  any  more  misadventures ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  great  peculiarity  among  the  Yakuti — 
Mr.  Hill  calls  it  a  disease,  but  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  nervous  mani- 
festation of  the  results  of  brutal  tyranny  on  delicate  organisations  and 
untutored  minds. 

The  disease  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  mereyachtchit ;  but  the 
Russians  merely  term  it  the  Yakoute  disease.  Tlie  first  of  the  afflicted  persons 
whom  I  saw  was  a  native  lady,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  this  place.  This  was 
not  a  bad  case ;  but,  as  the  manner  of  my  introduction  to  the  invalid  forms  a 
circumstance  in*the  only  account  of  the  complaint  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
give,  it  will  be  first  mentioned. 

It  was  a  thorough  time  of  merry-making  at  Ochotsk,  on  acopunt  chiefly  of 
the  marriage  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  soirSes  and  suppers  were  nightly,  and 
the  strangers  in  the  place  were  never  forgotten.  On  my  arriving  one  evening 
at  the  door  of  a  house  of  rejoicing,  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  officers  be- 
fore mentioned.  Captain  Poplonsky,  who  had  preceded  us,  and  with  whom  I 
had  previously  had  some  conversation  concerning  the  disease,  came  out  to  say 
that  the  lady  above  alluded  to  was  among  the  guests  within,  and  that  he  wished 
me  to  follow  in  his  '*  wake/'  and  close  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  give  me 
the  opportunity,  by  suddenly  introducing  me  to  her,  when  I  had  not  been 
previously  seen,  of  witnessing  some  of  the  curious  effects  of  the  disease.  The 
lady,  he  informed  me,  knew  very  well  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  place,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  she  had  be- 
come very  uneasy,  and  wished  to  retire,  but  had  not  been  allowed  so  to  do.  I 
confess,  when  I  heard  this,  and  remembered  what  had  been  related  to  me  con- 
cerning the  disease,  I  feared  that  I  should  be  a  general  disturber  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  evening ;  and  I,  therefore,  begged  I  might  be  rather  allowed  to 
return  to  my  quarters,  contented  with  what  I  had  heard,  until  a  better  oppor- 
tunity might  occur  for  observing  the  effects  of  the  disease.  But  this  was  as 
peremptorily  opposed  as  the  request  of  the  lady  had  been  ;  and  I  therefore 
followed  the  captain,  by  whom  I  was  closely  covered.  The  lady,  nevertheless, 
easily  perceived  the  attempted  deception  ;  and,  in  considering  the  effects  of 
the  introduction  that  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  this.  When  we 
stopped  in  front  of  her,  the  captain  bowed  politeljj,  and,  after  one  or  two 
words  of  course,  suddenly  started  on  one  side,  and,  in  a  tolerably  loud  and 
rough  manner,  at  the  same  instant,  uttered  some  interjectional  phrase  equivo- 
lent  to,  "  Behold  V*  In  an  instant  the  lady  was  absolutely  deprived  of  her 
senses ;  and,  with  a  countenance  which  exhibited,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  at  the 
same  time,  the  passion  of  terror  and  the  expression  of  laughter,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me  for  a  few  minutes,  but  neither  said  nor  did  anything.  This  pro- 
duced, strange  as  it  will  appear,  until  all  has  been  said  of  the  disease  that  this 
case  and  the  others  to  be  mentioned  suggest,  a  hearty  laugh  through  the  whole 
room.  Upon  this,, the  reason  of  the  lady  seemed  gradually  to  return  ;  and  her 
countenance  now  expressed  neither  sorrow  nor  anger  at  what  had  passed,  but 
rather  perfect  good-humour  and  simplicity,  with  smiles,  almost  like  those  of 
approbation.  But  it  will  appear  doubly  strange  that  this  lady  was  subjected 
several  times  during  the  evenmg  to  the  same  treatment,  which  had  always  the 
same  effect 

The  next  instance  of  the  disease  which  I  had  occasion  to  witness,  was  a 
much  more  confirmed  case.  The  afflicted  person  was  a  man  of  the  mingled 
blood,  and  was  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  service  of  the  government.  I  was  led 
by  the  commandant  and  the  captain  to  the  spot  where  the  man  happened  to  be 
working  in  company  with  several  other  men  ;  and  I  was  told  by  my  conductors, 
on  our  way,  that  I  was  about  to  see  the  disease  in  its  full  vigour,  and  a  case  in 
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whtdi  t\ve  means  taken  to  exhibit  it  would'Oot  onl^  tkiime  the«uflferer  of  hk 
reason,  but  reduce  him  to  such  a  state  of  subjection  as  to  allow  of  his  beiog 
made  to  perform  any  :act  whatever  that  he  was  told  to  do^by  the  jtar^y  that 
terrified  him,  however  unlawful  or  absurd  it  might  be. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  working,  the  commandaiit 
called  to  the  sick  man,  who  was  engaged  in  his  ordinary  labour  among  the  rest; 
to  approach  him,  just  as  if  he  had  merely  some  instructions  to  give  about  the 
work  in  hand.  The  man  came  from  among  the  rest,  and'Stoodin  front  of  iw, 
without  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  which  at  leoit 
teemed  to  .  prove  that  the  terror  of  foreigners  that  appeared  :to  have  had  sa 
•tcange  an  effect  upon  the  afflicted  lady,  even  before  [  came  into  the  room, 
was  not  a  system  of  the  disorder.  But  while  the  commandant  was  conversing 
with  this  man,  the  captain  suddenly  started  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
kidy,  and  bawled  out  again  some  interjectional  phrase.  At  this  .the  man  started 
also,  and  called  out  the  same  or  similar  words  to  those  used  by  the  captain, 
and  then  stooi^and  stared  like  a  madaian  arrested  by  bis  chains.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  afflicted  man  had  been  a  minute  in  this  condition,  the  captain  roughly 
commanded  him  to  beat  the  commandant,  which  the  man  now  commenced 
doing  immediately.  But  the  commandant,  being  on  his  guard,  had  scarcely 
leceived  a  blow,  and  which  was  luckily  not  such  as  a  John  Bull. might  liave 
given  under  similar  circumstances,  before  he  started  ako^  and  shouted  at  the 
•ame  time,  and,  by  a  fresh  command,  set  the  affrighted  man  to  beat  the  cap- 
tain, who,  by  frightening  him  again  in  the  same  manner,  left  him  stupified  and 
standing  inactive.  He  did  not  remain,  however,  in  this  condition  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  tlian  about  a  minute,  when,  being  no  further  tormented,  his 
senses  returned,  and  he  smiled  as  good-naturedly  as  if  he  felt  rather  satisfaction 
than  anger  at  the  condescension  of  his  officers  

In  most  cases,  when  the  afflicted  person  is  in  tiie  act  of  doing  anything  un- 
lawful or  ridiculous  at  the  command  of  another,  he  will  immediately  desist  if 
so  commanded  by  the  same  person  ;  but  when  the  immediate  cause  of  the  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect  k  accidental,  the  temporary  madman  is  not  so 
manageable.  Several  children  had  been  killed  since  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  officers  that  were  now  here^  by  their  mothers  letting  them  fall  when 
they  were  suddenly  alarmed* 

Nodiing  seemed  to  be  here  known  of  the  origin,  or  of  the  immediate  causes, 
of  this  disease.  It  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent  among  tiie  natives  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  countr}-.  The  Russians,  after  a  few  years'  resi- 
dence, are  as  \%b\e  to  it  as  the  natives ;  and  its  effects  upon  both  races  are  the 
same.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  at  least  an  impartial  endemic,  origi- 
nating most  likely  in  the  air  and  climate;  which  appears  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  who  are  afflicted  recover  very  shortly  after  leaving  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  observations  before  made  upon  the  strange  contradictions 
in  the  Yakoute  character  be  recalled,  this  may  lead  to  a  doubt  whether  that 
very  submission  of  this  people  to  their  conquerors  which  has  converted  them 
all  at  once  into  a  semiK:ivilised  people,  and  the  terror  of  civilised  men  of  which 
an  example  has  been  produced,  do  not  proceed  from  the  prevalence  of  some 
sleeping  portion  of  the  disease  in  the  very  blood  of  the  race.  The  nam^^ 
indeed,  which  has  been  ^iven  to  tlie  disease  by  the  Russians,  by  whom  it  is 
called,  as  before  mentioned,  the  Yakoute  disease,  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
has  at  somettime  been  the  .prevailing  opinion  among  them.  As  for  any  suoh 
symptoms  of  xtlie  extraordinary  malady  as  might  lead  the  physician  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it,  I  am  only  able  to  say  that  I  found  no  one  that  pretended  to 
know  more  than  might  be  judged  from  similar  effects  to  those  which  have  been 
shown.  I  heardiit,  indeed,  d^ribed  while  I  was  here,  by  some  who  had  not 
been  long  in  the< countr}',  as  an  affection  of  the  nerves.  But  oinless  it  were 
said,  at  the  same  time,  what  it  is  that  affects  thejierves,  and  in  what  manner 
these 'delicate  links  between  the  material  and  immaterial  nature  of  whieh  we 
appear  to  be  composed.are  affected,  this  iseems  a  very  uosatbfactory  expUuuH 
tion  of  the  mystery. 
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BT  Sm  KATHAIOEL. 

No.  XII. — Theodobe  Parker. 

To  write  about  Theodore  Parker  without  trenching  on  theology,  n^y 
flsem  as  preposterous  as  to  take  up  Milton  without  rcxeienee  to  poetry ,  or 
Moxart  irfespeotiTe  of  music,  or  Titian  exdufive  of  art.  Neyerthelest, 
"We  must  here  omit  the  capital  feature  in  question,  or  leave  out  Mr. 
Parker  from  this  patchwork  series — the  pages  of  this  Journal  affording 
no  space  for  Church  militant  polemics.  But  a  writer  so  marked  in  con- 
temporary "  American  Authorship" — so  hotly  vituperated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  tthe  other  resorted  to  as  a  real  Sir  Oracle,— may  not  be 
ignored  with  impunity  in  any  such  miscellaneous  reviewal.  If  we  do 
touch  on  his  Absolnte  Beligion,  it  shall  be  but  a  touch;  and  then  off  at  a 
tangent. 

Periiaps  we  are  abeady  convicted,  by  some  judges,  of  reckless  effron- 
tei^  in -introducing  at  all  this  writer's  name — a  name  tantamount,  in  the 
estimate  of  not  a  few,  to  the  incarnate  essence  of  infidel  and  heretic.  He 
is  rc^;arded  in  many  qaarters  with  the  kind,  if  not  degree,  of  shuddering 
averaon*  expressed  by  the  Jewish  high  priest  in  ^'  Athalie"— 

Vous  soufifrez  qu'il  vous  parle?  et  vous  ne  craignez  pas 
'Que  du  fond  de  Tabline  entr*ouvert  sous  ses  pas 
II  ne  sorte  a  Pinstant  des  feux  qui  vous  embrasent, 
0u  qu*en  tombant  sur  lui  ces  murs  ne  vous  ^crasent  ? 
Que  veut^il  ?  Be  quel  front  cet  entiemi  de  Dieu 
Vient-il  infecter  Fair  qu'on  respire  en  ce  lieu  ? 


*  If  there  be  any  section  of  English  Churchmen  which  tolerates,  and  even  views 
miHi  some  improper  fractional  sort  of  interest,  the  writii^  a£  this  American 
'^theist,"  it  is  that  represented,  prominently  if  but  partially  however,  by  Mr.  ex- 
Professor  Ifaurice.  And  here,  in  coasideration  of  the  ferment  recently  caused  by 
Hr.  Maurice's  yecut—nihe  UtUe  leaven  which  it  is  feared  may  leaven  the  whole 
lamp  of  our  Churchmansh^) — ^we  will  bestow  .a  few  words  on  what  seems  to  us 
characteristic  (in  a  litenuy,  not  theologico^critical  - aspect)  of  that  gentleman's 
WiitingB. 

By  that  particular  lowing"  of  which  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  is  the  accredited 
chiefitain,  he  is  pronounced  the  man  of  men  in  these  days  of  trouble|,  and  rebuke, 
and  blasphemy.  His  influence  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  advancing,  since  the 
publication,  years  ago,  of  his  letters. to  a  Quaker,  on  the  constitution  and  cha- 
xacter  of  the  Church — two  volumes  which  puzzled  perhi^  eve^  clique  of  readers, 
noWfgratlfying  them  with  an  assurance  that  here  their  own  special  interest"  (ia 
KoBconfbrmist  parlance)  might  boast  of  a  sterling  acquisition  to.their  ranks,  aiid 
now  mortifying  them  by  an  abrupt  change  of  tactics  all  in  iEmmr  of  their  ioe. 
Something  of  the  same  alternation  and.  antithesis  of  feeling  he  has  produced,  more 
or  less,  in  all  his  subsequent  (theological)  writings.  These  are  so  numerous,  that, 
would  Mr.  Mamrice  only  renounce  the  single  habit  of  thinking  while  he  writes,  and 
of  cbrawing  on  that  reasoning  organ,  his  brain,  as  well  as  on  that  mechanical  agent, 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  .might  positively  rival  Dr.  John  Cumming  in* 
fecundity.  But  as  he  does  not  make  the  wrist  and  fingers  his  sole  agent,  his  fac^ 
Mob  in  con^esition,  he  must  be  content  to  lag  a  little  in  the  nar  of  the  prdific 
SieabyteriaD-^tfaat  GJP.  B.  James  of  ^^jreUgicntt  worldlineas'^-'^tbBt  indsfiectigabla 
gw^injjim  iufilft  lijilit  miiiliinj, >to  88rkRM:&miliMf<--<idieee ^last"t«xpoiitton is  «i 
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Now,  Sir  Nathaniel  maketh  humble  confession  that  he  is  possessed  of  a 
morbid  interest  in  the  black  arts,  as  comprised  in  German  and  American 
book-work.    Show  him  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 


complacently  canvassed  at  a  Recordite  tea-partj,  as  the  said  noTelist's  newest  tale 
in  a  Christmas  ball-room. 

Guided  by  the  eulogies  of  his  disciples,  and  by  the  wonted  promissory  tone  of  his 
own  preliminary  statements,  one  is  impelled  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  Mau- 
rice. One  is  led  to  expect  a  rich  supply  of  positiTe  instruction.  But,  saith  the 
proverb.  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
That  beatitude  was  not  for  us,  in  our  study,  such  as  it  may  have  been,  of  his 
writings.  Disappointed  we  were.   But  then  we  had  expected  much.  • 

With  a  respectful  O  salve!  the  inquirer  approaches  him,  like  Charinus  with  his 

Ad  te  advenio,  spem,  salutem,  auxilium,  consilium  expetens:'* 

too  often  to  find  that  his  Famphilus  might  say, 

**Neque  pol  consilii  locum  habeo,  neque  auxilli  copiam." 

Admirable  things  there  are,  beyond  question,  in  Mr.  Maurice's  books.  First  and 
foremost,  there  is  that  solemn  sincerity  of  religious  feeling,  in  the  sacred  presence 
of  which  one  feels  both  attracted  and  awed,  and  for  the  siUlc  of  which  one  can  still 
assent  to  the  title  of  "  divine"  and  •*  divinity,"  as  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  men 
and  class  of  writings.  There  is  freshness  and  freedom  of  thought;  a  superiority 
to  the  peddling  platitudes  of  routine  theology;  a  candid  scrutiny  of  other-sided- 
ness,  in  place  of  a  prepossessed  devotion  to  one-sidedness  only.  There  is  an  out- 
spoken caveat  against  the  intellectually  conventionfd  when  it  involves  the  morally 
fklse,  an  unflinching  inquisition  of  masked  pretence,  and  a  resolve  to  wrest  forth 
the  lie  from  out  her  right  hand.  There  is  a  habit  of  philosophic  reflectiveness; 
there  is  critical  acumen  and  sensibility;  there  is  scholarship,  and  steady  industry 
in  research.  There  is  an  intense  yearning  after  practical  results — evident  in  the 
political  and  social  schemes  which  his  adversaries  rebut  as  so  intensely  unprac- 
tical. And  there  is  a  manly,  nervous,  forcible  style— the  style  of  a  man  who 
weighs  his  words,  and  that  too  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Nevertheless,  his  writings  leave  one  strangely  dissatisfied.  Quite  provoking  is 
the  alliance  they  present  of  lucid  premiss  with  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  The 
conclusion  is  often  that  in  which  nothing  is  concluded.  When  you  fancy  yourself 
surest  of  his  drift,  presto!  he's  arguing  something  else.  Those  against  (or  in 
behalf  of)  whom  his  controversial  essays  are  intended,  are  heard  to  say,  with  per- 
fect justice— He  often  enters  into  our  difficulties  and  admits  their  full  force,  but 
then  he  flies  off  to  some  aspect  of  truth  that  he  thinks  we  have  neglected,  and 
never  meets  the  objection  or  refers  to  it  again.  He  flits  from  side  to  side,  taking 
first  a  turn  at  sympathy  with  his  opponents  to  show  us  how  well  he  understands 
our  position,  and  how  true  (though  one-sided)  he  esteems  it;  and  then  he  hurries 
off  to  sympathise  with  an  opposite  conviction,  and  leaves  us  anxiously  expecting 
sentence,  or  at  least  a  definite  issue,  which  never  comes."  The  faculty  of  ready 
sympathy — of  taking  observations  from  his  foeman's  stand-point — ^is  indeed  one 
of  his  worthiest  traits,  and  the  main  cause  probably  of  his  popularity  m  partUna 
infidelium.  .  But  the  very  accuracy  with  w^ich  he  catches  the  features  of  alien 
creeds,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems  to  identify  his  plastic  habit  of  thought 
with  theirs,  only  serve  to  enhance  the  mortification  which  ensues  when  his  fiuUe 
comes  about.  The  eager  catechumen,  hopeful  of  large  results  fh>m  his  instruc- 
tions, will,  in  most  cases  we  fear,  feel  himself  at  last  in  the  poet's  mood,  when 
thus  confessing  his  experience: 

**  Much  I  question'd  him; 
But  every  word  he  utter'd,  on  my  ears 
Fell  flatter  than  a  caged  parrot's  note, 
That  answers  unexpectedly  awry, 
And  mocks  the  prompter's  listening." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  to  this  overgrown  note  a  re- 
minder, that  its  contents,  as  affecting  an  English  Churchman,  are  no  way  aprmos 
of  the  American  author— but  that  Sie  note  is  wholly  an  excrescent  excursus^  doe 
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eyil,  and  forthwith  his  hand  grasps  at  the  forbidden  fruit.  Not  that  he 
is  tempted  only  by  the  kind  of  clusters  that  flourish  in  the  rank  orchards 
of  neology  and  rationalism ;  only  let  there  be  a  rumour  of  some  strange 
fruit,  a  true  exotic,  bursting  with  poisonous  seeds  within,  though  alluring 
as  the  apples  of  Sodom  without — and,  whether  it  come  from  Boston  or 
Halle,  or  be  raised"  by  a  cardinal  or  a  secularist — ^he  is  anon  restless 
till  he  has  had  a  bite.  One  week  his  friends  apprehend  from  the  books 
on  his  table,  that  he  is  on  the  very  eve  of  a  junction  with  the  Church  of 
the  Seven  Hills — so  intent  appear  his  researches  into  the  profundities  ot 
Father  Newman  and  Mr.  Lucas,  the  Rambler  and  the  Tablet;  the  next, 
be  is  suspected  of  an  infatuated  penchant  towards  Swedenborg,  or 
Quietism,  or  the  catholic  apostolic"  excrescences  of  the  new  Irvingites ; 
and  the  week  following,  of  unqualified  agreement  with  some  ultra  expres* 
sion  of  the  Straussian  spirit — because  he  has  been  seen  poring  over 
Froude  or  Francis  Newman,  R.  W.  Mackay  or  James  Martineau,  per- 
haps even  H.  G.  Atkinson  or  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Were  he  indeed  of  opinion 
that  any  of  the  diverse  authors  thus  specified  are  morally  insincere,  and 
purposely  misleading,  in  their  several  teachings,  he  could  not  get  through 
a  page  of  their  lucubrations ;  but  supposing  them  to  believe  themselves 
in  the  right,  and  assuming  their  anxiety  to  convince  others  of  its  rightness, 
he  is  latitudinarian  enough,  some  say  foolhardy"  enough,  to  handle 
these  edge-tools,  to  see  what  use  they  may  be  put  to,  and  whether  their 
new-fangled  make  is  really  calculated  to  shelve  the  old  pataiteed  instru- 
ments which  have  lasted  the  world  so  long. 

This  egotistic  preamble  may  be  wound  up  by  the  acknowledgment, 
that  as  he  (if  he"  can  be  egotistic)  has  taken  observations  of,  so  he  has 
not  been  bewitched  by,  the  **  new  light"  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker.  There 
is  the  glare  of  artificial  fireworks  about  it,  an  upshot  of  fizzing,  sky- 
scraping  pyrotechnics.  One  word  as  to  P.*s  Theistic  stand-point  (albeit 
a  power  of  woixls"  might  seem  indispensable  if  such  a  topic  is  approached 
at  sdl).  It  has  been  said  of  a  brother-theist  at  home,  that  he  has  created 
a  God  after  his  own  mind,  and  that  if  he  could  but  have  created  a  universe 
also  after  his  own  mind,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  relieved  from  all 
our  perplexities.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Parker.  He  too 
has  construed  (as  a  German  would  say)  an  ideal  First  Cause  from  the 
depths  of  his  "  moral  consciousness  ;"  but  he  has  not  interpreted  the  facts 
of  this  Cosmos  of  ours,  this  "  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  with  its  gloomy 
Biysteries  and  Sphinx-phrased  enigmas,  into  harmony  with  its  supposed 
Maker.  He  has  cut  the  Gordian  biot  of  the  difficulties  of  a  supernatural 
revelation ;  but  difficulties  of  a  strikingly  cognate  aspect,  dilemmas  of  a 
curiously  analogous  form,  objections  of  an  equally  (to  say  the  least)  per- 

to  the  wilful  vagrancy,  the  truant  disposition,  of  the  note-writer.  To  infer  that 
Maurice  is  bien  apropos  of  Parker,  were  a  Mahpropism  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Such  a  comparison  were  "  odorous"  to  a  degree  of  rankness  which  not  all  the  per- 
fnmes  of  Arabia  could  sweeten.  This  cave  lector  /  is  addressed  to  such  as,  being  un- 
initiated into  the  characteristics  of  both  the  authors,  or  of  either^  might  otherwise 
carry  away  an  impression  of  homogeneity  between  them.  Between  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  Absolute  Religion  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed — albeit  here  and 
there  a  diver  hath  been  found  (ran  nantea  in  gurgite  vasio)  daring  enough  to  cross 
the  dread  dreary  sea — ^unappalled,  or  at  least  undeterred,  by  its  stormy  wind  Eu- 
rodydon  (no  'oi^/jt^/ioy  ycXao-fui  there),  or  by  the  **  yeasty  foam"  of  its  wild  waste 
of  waters. 
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plexiDg  kind,  start  into  being  and  wayli^  the  theist, — speetra^proUems, 
fraught  with  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  tins  unintelligible  world 
— awful  ghostly  visitants,  haunting  die  soul,  and  not  to  be  laid"  by 
any  known  summary  of  iheistic  exorcism*— the  grimo£&pring  of  a  Eastern 
which,  according  to  theism,  has  no  place  (as  well  as  no  ejiplanation)  for 
them— «the  nerer^ding  stiU-beg^nnihg  autochthone»y  aborigines,  of  that 
whole  creation  which  groaneth  and  travailedi  in  pain  together  until  now. 
Hr.  Parker  rejects  a  revelation  which  contains  difficulties  irreccmoilaUe 
with  his  ideal  of  Deity.  The  difficulties  inflexibly  con&ontmg  him  in 
the  analogy  of  nature,  he  nor  any  of  his  order  can  clear  up.  Allow  that 
Butler's  argument  as  Analogy  is  not  valid  in  favour  of  a  revealed  religion 
— it  not  the  less  infficts  a  fatal  back-handed  blow  on  the  heart-region  of 
benignant'*  theism.  A  single  catastrophe  like  tiie  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
which  so  startled  and  confounded  the  moral  sense  of  a  child  Goethe,  defies, 
as  though  with  ^-theistic  d^ance,  the  glosses  of  natural-relie^onistB. 
The  style  and  the  tactics  of  the  author  of  the  Edipse  of  Faim"  maj 
be  open  to  ol]^ection,  but  at  least  he  has  planted  his  step  firmly  on  this 
logi^  sfcumblmg-bloek,  and  made  a  very  comer-stone  of  this  rock  of 
offence.  How  &  those  escape  the  perplexity  who,  with  Mr.  Lewes^  lae* 
pudiate  the  notion  of  design"  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  or,  with 
Mr;  Carlyle,  mockingly  scout  all  such  speculations  with  some  bold  banter 
about  your  pan-dieisms  and  pot-theisms,*  is  another  matter.  It  has  not 
yet  been  escaped  by  the  school,  in  any  of  its  types,  represented  by  New- 
man and  Parker ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  beueve  that  if  ever  their  school  should 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  popular  creed  from  a  biblical  foundation,  the 
popular  opinion  would  stop  short  just  at  their  frontier-line,  and  should 
not  pass  it  as  a  mere  half-way  house,  to  be  eyed  distrustfrdly  as  possibly  a 
second  house  of  bondage  to  the  tramping  myriads  making  thm  exodus 
from  the  first.  Surehr  the  absolute  rehgion  (»  Mr.  Parker  has  the  air  of 
an  absolute  fiailure.  If  it  is  disengaged  from  the  difficulties  of  a  revealed 
religion,  it  is  agdn  self-involved  in  a  tangled  web  of  threefold  cords,  not 
easily  broken. 

It  is  allowed  by  writers  of  his  own  ord^,  that  in  metaphysical  ques^ 
tions  Mr.  Parker  is  too  ardent  to  preserve  self-consistency  throughout 
tile  parts  of  a  large  abstract  scheme that  he  is  too  impetuous  for  the 
free  analysis  of  intricate  and  evanescent  phenomena that  the  eclectic 


lent,  takes  insufficient  pains,"  in  adopting  it,  to  weave  it  into  the 
£Eibric  of  his  previous  thought,  so  that  the  texture  of  his  faith  presents  a 
pattern  not  easy  to  reduce  to  symmetry."t  Certainly,  by  no  means  easy : 
capricious  eclecticism  is  apt  to  generate  a  highly  heterogeneous  ensembie. 
If  we  may  credit  one  of  Mr.  Parker's  compatriots,  and  one  by  no  means 
hostile  to  him, 

His  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously  veijuiced. 
And  be  talks  in. one  breath  of  Confutzee^.Cass,  Zerduscht, 
Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Strap,  Dathan, 
Cush,  Pitt  (not  the  bottomless,  that  hes  no  faith  in), 
Pan,  Pillicock,  Shakspeare,  Paul,  Toots,  Monsieur  Tonson, 
Aldebaran,  Alcander,  Ben  Khorat,  Ben  Jonson,  &c.,  &c.( 


tendency  of  his  mind,  refusing  to  let 


lything  that  is  true  and  excel* 


*  life  of  John  Steiiing. 
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I6  8eeni»  ^  bu  heanr»  oan't  tell  you  <m  Sundi^  befinsehand,  if  in  that 
day's  diseoucse  they'll  b&  BiUed  or  Koaraaed."  The  rdigious  sentimeafc 
o£  Fetiohism  is  not  overlooked  or  underrated.  Hie  Ejdmudc  Tartarus 
pvDpnetondiip  in  tiie  Absolute  Religion  ift  fervently  recognised.  And 
mdeed  everything  is- proved  to  be  very  Christian  but  common  Christianit]^ 
aEnd  all  rriigtona  are  wdcomed  in  apparent  preference*  to  iJie  religion  of 
Ihe  New  Testament.  Not  that  the  preference  can  for  a  moment  be 
diought  more  than  iqapaient;  but  to  sudi  appearanoes  does  a  pique 
against  orthodoxy  irritate  the  preaohei^— his  cue  being  to  depreciate  the 
claims  Chrbtianity  as  much  as  posable,  in  order  to  rase  the  boundary- 
wall  between  it  and  circumjacent  paganism."  All  the  diserimination 
allowable  between  Christendom  and  Heathendom  is,  au  fond^  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference :  a  distine^n  in  degree,  not  a  differ^iee  in 
kind.  The  diversity  is  i^ieeific,  not  generic ;  phenomenal,  not  noumeaal. 
So  far  as  Christianity  is  religion,  or  involves  the  rdigious  sentiment,  it 
would  seem  that  the  very  Thugs  and  Anthropophagi  are  best  good 
Christians''  although  they  know  it  not,  and  although  a.  suspicion  of  that 
clieenng  &et  never  dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  people  they  kill 
and  eat. 

It  is  common  to  hear  the  uninitiated  general"  (whose  ignorance 
so^tical  literature  is  bliss),  when  adventuring  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Padcer  at  all^  assert  the  identity  of  his  theological  status  with  that 
fA  Strauss.  They  are  enviably  unversed  in  the  infinite  diserepancies  that 
obtun  in  the  schools  of  the  anti-supematuralists — and  have  yet  to  learn 
diat  naturalists  can  be  at  daggers'-drawn  inter  se^  or  that  there  are  any 
noticeable  cUf^nces  between  the  views  of  (say)  Sender,  with  his  theory 
o£  accommodation,"  and  Paulus,  with  his  unflinching  naturalism," 
and  Strauss,,  with  his  universal  solvent,  the  Myth.  Now,  though  Nx* 
Parker  is  in  the  advanced  guard  of  neology,  and  indeed  uses  a  far  more 
trenchant  and  sweeping  mode  of  hc^^ity  to  revealed  religion" 
ihan  do  your  sturdiest  hyper-^orean  Germans,  still,  to  suppose  him  a 
aeeond-hand  Strauss,  inoculated  throughout  with  the  mythopoeic  mania, 
ia  to  misconceive  his  particular  stand-point.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
signalised  himself  by  appljdng  to  Strauss's  method  the  redudio  ad  alh 
mrdum  process^  in  a  way  so  ingenious  and  amusing  as  to  warrant 
pvesmt  mention.  ABBrming  that,  by  the  Straussian  System,  any  given 
historical  event  may  be  dissolved  in  a  mythical  solution,  and  the 

seminal  ideas"  precipitated  in  their  prinutive  form — and  that  any 
historical  characters  may  thus  be  changed  into  an  impersonal  symbol  dF 
"  universal  humanity" — he  proceeds  to  show,  for  example,  now  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States  might  be  pronounced,  by  future 
myth  detectors,  a  tissue  o£  mythical  stories,  borrowed  in  part,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  part  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  part  from  &noy. 


*  Such  a  a  common  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  after  a  perusal  of  Mt, 
Bnker's  homiletics.  He  seems,  it  is  alleged,  to  have  a  spite  against  Cfarii tianity^ 
and  against  it  alone.  But  it  may  be  answei^dd,  that  this  semblance  of  antipatfy 
is  in  reality  a  necessary  resultant  from  his  scope;  and  that  equally  he  would,  if 
writing  as  a  heterodox  Mussulman,  seem  to  hate  Islamism  with  intensest  empha- 
flis;  or  if  indoctrinating  the  Brahmins  with  Absdute  Beligion,  he  would  seem  to 
to  lees  tolerant  of  Bsahmimsm  than  of  any  rival  system;  It  is  with  whatliee 
neatest  to  him  that.  h\a.  pQiemica  ara  finncfrnf^t  Yaleat  qpantauL 
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The  British  Government  oppressing  the  Britons  is  the  great  ^  rod 
dragon'  of  the  Revelation,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  national  arms  and  by 
the  British  legend  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  splendid  career 
of  the  new  people  is  borrowed  from  the  persecuted  woman's  poetical 
history,  her  dress — '  clothed  with  the  sun.'  The  stars  said  to  be  in  the 
national  banner  are  only  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  the  poetic  being^a 
head ;  the  perils  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower  are  only  the  woman's 

Sht  on  the  wings  of  a  great  eagle.  The  war  between  the  two  countries  is 
y  the '  practical  application'  of  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  against 
the  woman,  &c."  So  with  the  story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 
The  congress  was  held  at  a  mythical  town,  whose  very  name  is  suspicious 
— Philadelphia—*,  e.  brotherly  love.  "  The  date  is  suspicious ;  it  was 
the  fourth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (reckoning  from  April,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Heraclidse  and  Scandinavians,  possible  that  the  aboriginal 
Americans,  and  certain  that  the  Hebrews  did).  Now  four  was  a  sacred 
number  with  the  Americans ;  the  president  was  chosen  for  four  years ; 
there  were  four  departments  of  affairs ;  four  divisions  of  political  power, 
namely — the  people,  the  congress,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  &c. 
Besides,  which  is  still  more  incredible,  three  of  the  presidents,  two  of 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  signed  the  declaration,  died  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
and  the  two  latter  exactly  ^t^  years  after  they  had  signed  it,  and  about 
the  same  hour  of  the  day.  The  year  also  is  suspicious  ;  1776  is  but  an 
ingenious  combination  of  the  sacred  number,  joury  which  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  produce  the  date;  thus, 
444x4=1776,  Q.E.D.  Now  dividing  the  first  (444)  by  the  second 
(4),  we  have  Unity  thrice  repeated  (111).  This  is  a  manifest  symbol 
of  the  national  oneness  (likewise  represented  in  the  motto  e  pluribus 
unum),  and  of  the  national  religion,  of  which  the  Triniform  Monad,  or 
*  Trinity  in  Unity,'  and  *  Unity  in  Trinity,'  is  the  well-known  sign  .... 
Besides,  Hualteperah,  the  great  historian  of  Mexico,  a  neighbouring  state, 
never  mentions  this  document ;  and  farther  still,  if  this  declaration  had 
been  made,  and  accepted  by  the  whole  nation,  as  it  is  pretended,  then  we 
cannot  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  that  paper, 
namely,  the  soid*s  equality  to  itself, — ^  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal' 
— ^was  perpetually  lost  sight  of,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  kept  in 
slavery ;  still  later,  petitions, — supported  by  this  fundamental  article,— 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  rejected  by  Congress  with  unexampled 
contempt,  when,  if  the  history  is  not  mythical,  slavery  never  had  a  legal 
existence  af^ter  1776,  &c.,  &c."* 

This  telling  travestie  (if  that  can  be  travestie  which  is  not  cari- 
cature) of  the  Mythists,  with  the  "  occasional"  side-thrust  at  the 
peculiar  institution,"  affords  a  favourable  illustration  of  Mr.  Parker^s 
quality,  when  he  is  in  his  better  moods.  His  cleverness,  his  ardour, 
ms  power,  though  distorted  and  stndned,  his  eloquence,  though 
eccentric  and  extravagant,  and  wearisome  by  its  laboured  hyperbolisms, 
—there  is  no  denying.  You  might  detach  passages  from  his  rhetorical 
efforts  (such  as  the  "Discourse  on  Religion,"  "Atheism,  Theism,  and  the 
Popular  Theology,"  and  his  contributions  to  the  Dial  and  other  transcen- 
dental prints)  so  kindling  to  the  heart  and  fancy,  so  rightfully  conceived 
and  so  forcibly  expressed,  that  a  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  endorsed 


*  Parker's  Critical  and  Misoellaneons  WritiDgs. 
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tfaeniy  an  Andrew!  raterated  them,  a  Ldghton  thanked  God  for  them. 
But  dien  in  the  context  would  be  found  sentiments  of  a  land  to  make 
either  of  the  three  bishops  turn  in  his  graye.  Of  Mr.  Parker's  character- 
istic style,  which  has  found  so  many  eager  and  enraptured  admirers,  we 
can  om;^  say,  that  its  mcmotony  of  glitter,  of  effort,  of  contortion  and 
eyen  grimace,  is  to  us  unspeakably  traious.  An  extract  may  be  pquant 
enough,  but  perusal  is  almost  impracticable,  so  ceaseless  is  the  tenrion  of 
the  writer's  anxiety  to  be  striking.  It  is  as  though  eyery  word  began, 
all  for  mnphasis,  with  a  capital  letter,  and  eyery  sentence  set  up  in  itiSics, 
and  eyery  colon  or  semi-colon  merged  in  a  leash  of  !!!  Eyeiy  few  syl- 
lables a  sort  of  subauditur  seems  to  be  sub-audible,  implying,  Are  you 
unite  awake,  reader  P  wide  awake  ?  sure  of  that  P  did  you  folly  catch 
Ae  last  pointp  and  are  you  all  yigilant  to  look  out  for  the  next  r  It  is 
like  being  run  up  and  down  to  preyent  the  catastrophe  of  sleep,  when 
poison  has  made  you  yery  sleep;^,  and  to  sleep  is  death :  no  standing 
still  is  allowable  for  a  second— qmck  step,  and  right  about  face,  and  an 
approximate  realisation  of  the  perpehtum  mobiUj  are  what  you  must  do 
or  die. 

The  earnestness  of  Mr.  Parker's  writings  goes  &r  to  balance  what  is 
plentifully  objectionable  in  them.  This  earnestness  is  said  to  be  curiously 
effectiye  m  his    pulpit"  performances : 

There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a  ploughman  than  priest. 

If  not  dreadfully  awkward,  not  graceful  at  least. 

His  gestures  all  downright  and  same,  if  you  wiU, 

As  of  brown-fisted  Hobnail  in  hoeing  a  drill. 

But  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after  stroke. 

Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak. 

The  same    fabulous"  witness  describes  the  preacher's  phiz  as  recalling 

Sophroniscus'  son*8  head  o'er  tlie  features  of  Rabelais — 

a  comparison  confirmed  (qu&  Socrates)  by  Miss  Bremer's  adnuring  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Parker's  "  Socratic  head"— jt^Zu^  a  pair  of  large  well- 
formed  hands,"  and  ditto  of  kind  and  beautiful  eyes."  The  Swedish 
la^  found  Idm  willing  to  Usten,  gentie,  earnest,  cordial."  She  adds, 
His  whole  being,  expression,  gestures,  struck  me  as  purely  ori^^inal — 
the  expression  of  a  determined  and  powerfol  nature."*  Self-sufficingness 
may  be  pronounced,  according  to  the  critic's  pcnnt  of  yiew,  either  his 
foible  or  his  forte,  his  weakness  or  his  strength.  While,  compared  with 
the  eyer  sliding  scale  of  riyal  neologies,  and  tiie  yari-coloured  phases  of 
fiiith  of  contemporary  creeds,  his  own  creed  may  be  lighter  or  darker," 
— ^in  one  thing  at  least  he  admits  a  fixed  duly,  an  absolute  religion,  a 
basis  of  belief, — c^est  lui-tneme — 

For,  in  one  thing,  'tis  dear,  be  has  &ith — ^namely,  Parker. 


*  Homes  of  the  New  World. 
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THE  GULF  OF  FINLAND. 

As  in  additkn  to  aetire  kos^  meascoes  to  be  earned  on  hy  the  alHed 
fleets  in  the  Ballde,  and  the  nature  of  -which  wiU  no  doubt  be  moeh  in- 
fluenced by  circumstances,  it  is  ako  aj^raienlfy  intended  to  blockade  afi 
Busskm  ports ;  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  is  now  entbely  Russian — 
being  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Fioland,  Esthonia,  and  Ingermanlond— 
will  soon  beecmie  the  scene  of  many  remarkaUe  operatioiis.  Henee 
mnch  natural  curiosity  exists  as  to  the  chief  stations  in  tiiat  sea,  their 
position,  and  their  resources,  and  their  natural  and  artificiid  means  of 
d^ence. 

The  first  Hassan  proyinces  which  a  fleet  sailing'  op  the  Baltic  comes 
in  contact  with,  are  ihoee  of  Wihm  and  Comluid,  which  b^onged  to 
Poland  until  1795.  Neither  of  these  ^nmnces  hare  any  ports  or  naral 
stations  of  any  eonseqoence.  Libau  is  the  principal  sh^^nng  port^  but 
the  faarbonr^  iritich  is  a  mere  salt  lagoon,  has  a  bur  across  die  entrance, 
which  opposes  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  ftet  of 
water.  Windau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ia  a  minor 
port  and  fortress,  which,  however,  the  Tsar  once  had  m  view  to  render 
the  chief  maritime  station  in  the  Baltic 

Livonia  lies  away  &om  the  Baltic^  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  better  known  to  mariners  as  that  of  Riga.  Livonia  is 
scarcely  likely  to  attract  the  naval  fiffoes  of  the  alfies,  except  ai  a  matter 
of  blockade :  Biga  being,  after  St.  Pietersbuig,  the  seeond  commercial 
city  in  the  empire.  The  distance  of  the  town  from  the  sea  render  the 
approaches  easy  of  defeDce ;  and  the  city  itself,  one  of  the  most  important 
bulwarks  of  the  Russian  OTipire,  IS  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  bastions, 
and  is  further  defended  by  a  strong  dtadeL  Some  of  the  warehouses,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Katherinenho^  are  actually  made  bomb-proo£ 

Riga  was  foimded  about  the  year  1200  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia, 
who  established  a  German  colony  there.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  but  it  was  afterwards 
forced  to  submit,  first  to  Poland  and  then  to  Sweden.  In  1710^  after  a 
vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  Peter  ihe  Great,  and  annexed  to  the 
Russian  empire.  In  the  siege  of  1812,  the  suburbs  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  the  French. 

The  entrance  to  the  Riga  river,  Duna,  or  Dwind;,  is  def(^ed  by  the 
stroDg  fortress  of  Dunamunde,  also  called  Duiiabourg,  which  was  cap- 
tured in  1609  and  1618  bythe  Swedes,  and  in  1700  by  the  Saxons,  who 
called  it  Augustusbourg.  There  is  also  the  castle  of  DaUen,  on  an  island 
of  the  Duna. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Bigm  is  Peman,  or  Pemalin,  in 
Esthonian  language — a  fortified  port  with  a  citadel. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  that  the  g^at 
efforts  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies  may  be  expected  to  be  directed. 
The  entrance  of  this  great  gulf  is  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  islands  of 
CEsel  and  Dago,  or  Dagen,  and  the  ports  of  Revel  and  Port  Baltic  to  the 
south ;  the  island  of  Aland,  and  the  ports  of  Abo,  Eknas,  and  Helsing- 
fors,  and  Sveaborg^,  in  Finland,  and  the  fort  of  Gustavsvoem  at  Hango 
Head,  to  the  north. 
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A  httboor  and  ligiilhoafey  ynA  some  omU  Mknomj  have  betn  otta- 

blished  in  (Esel  bj  the  Russians,  who  destroyed,  on  taking  potMfnon  of 
ihe  ooagi  by  the  troaly  of  Nytladt,  die  old  eastie  of  Seanebouif^y  which 
had  long  bcisn  the  leadeaoe  of  a  oommander  of  the  Tevtonic  knighti^ 
mi  wh^h  was  captured  by  the  Danes  in  1678.   IWe  is  a  light£>Qfe 

!  eaSed  Dagerorth  also  on  uie  bland  of  Dago ;  and  in  the  interior,  on  the 
mainland,  is  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Haptal,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
(Esel,  the  castle  of  the  old  bishops  militant  beiitff  on  a  height  above. 
There  is  Httle  in  tiua  part  of  the  Baltio  to  arrest  we  attenti<Hi  of  a  fleet 
The  ifliands  are  most  remarlad>Ie  for  their  numerous  storks^  which  the 
Teutonie  bi^ps  wore  signifieantly  «aouffh  on  their  coats  of  arms. 

i  Port  Baltic  and  Bevd  are  in  rmlity  we  great  defisBoes  ot  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  on  the  soadi  side,  as  harbours  £or  &e  Russian  fleet  and  ports  of 
lefage,  but  not  as  fortified  phces.  Port  Baltic,  or  Roggerwich,  as  it  is 
eaUed  by  the  Finnish  natives,  is  well  known  for  its  magnitude,  depfii, 
and  safety.  A  Idnd  of  fetality  attended  upon  the  8trengdienin|^  of  this 
otherwise  admtrabk  podtion.  Peter  the  Great  firrt  attempted  its  fortl- 
fication,  and  die  worics  were  continued  under  Elisabeth,  but  they  were 
abandoned  in  1769,  from  the  instabiKty  of  the  foundations.  Field- 
Marshal  the  Count  of  Momch  constructed  a  dyke,  which  also  ermmbled 
to  pieces.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Rcrvel  waa  selected  as  a 
port  and  stronghold  on  tUs  part  of  the  coast. 

Revel*— W  tiie  EsdicntaBs  called  TalHn-^is  a  site  of  some  antiqnitj. 
'Die  King  of  Denmark,  Waldemar  IL,  laid  the  foundations  ef  the  town 
mi  easUe  in  1218,  where  stood  htiore  the  Castnmi  Lyndaviense,  wUeh 
had  been  erected  by  King  Canute  VI.  in  1194  or  1196,  on  the  occasion 
of  has  nuUtary  eipeditions  into  Esthcmia.  Alternate^  Danish,  Polish, 
Swedi^  and  ultimately  Russian,  Revel  was  also  for  a  long  time  under 
the  rule  of  that  order  of  the  church  militant  which  founded,  in  the  twelfth 
esntury,  first  as  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  tiien,  with  move  propriety,  as 
the  Knights  of  Swcod,  to  propagate  Chrii^anity  by  foiee  of  arms, 
we  have  before  noticed  as  incorporated  ia  the  Teutonic  Ordsr,  and  ruling 
ov>er  aU  these  regions  previous  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia. 

Kevei  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  deep  ditches,  and  strong  bastions. 
It  is  abo  commanded  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  height.  Notwithstanding 
these  fortifications,  so  fcmnidaUe  in  their  time,  fiievel  was  burnt  to  ashes 
ia  1433,  and  as  the  more  modern  fortifications  are  adapted  to  recent  and 
not  predsely  existing  times,  so  the  same  sueeess  may  attend  upon  moie 
flH>dbm  means  of  assault. 

When  we  say  leeent,  not  precisely  existing  times,  we  say  that  which 
we  shall  find  to  a{^y  itself  to  all  die  great  Russian  defonoss  m  the 
Baltic,  tluit  they  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  eiromnstanees  of 
appraaehes  fomii^ied  by  partLeular  states  of  the  tide  and  wind,  both  of 
wmeh  eircumstaiices  are  to  a  gieat  degnse  superseded  by  the  additioa  of 

I  the  wemm  to  existmg  i^ps  of  war,  and  whidi  by  such  means  oasi  move 
agmnst  wind  and  tide,  can  take  up  their  positions  indapeDdently  of  such, 
•mI  hi  eome  eases  oan  even  approach  forts  upon  sides  which  am  not  even 
provided  with  defences  for  any  such  an  unanticipated  onslaught. 

The  psesent  fortifieations  ait  Revel  were  eonstmeted  in  1^^  and 
eeasist  oif  batteries  aad  advasee  works  wUeh  at  enoe  command  the  loads 
and  de£nftd  the  estence  of  the  inner  haiboae.   They  ar^  by  no  means, 
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however,  of  the  same  formidable  character  as  the  defences  of  Helnngfors 
and  Cronstadt. 

Where  the  river  Narwa,  or  Narowa,  flowing  out  of  Lake  Pajpus,  throws 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  below  a  waterfiedl  which  interrupts  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  is  the  city  of  the  same  name — a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  considerable  commerce,  and  well  fortified;  Narwa  is  divided 
into  old  and  new  towns  ;  the  first  was  built  in  1223,  by  Waldemar  II.  of 
Denmark.  There  is  also  a  suburb  called  Hakelwerk.  iBoth  the  new  and 
old  towns  are  fortified,  and  the  citadel  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
ditch.  Attached  to  it  is  the  arsenal  A  hridge  over  the  Narwa  luso 
connects  the  old  town  with  the  colossal  remains  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Iwangorod,  which  impends  in  a  picturesque  manner  over  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Narwa.  Narwa  is  renowned  for  the  many  combats  it  has  witnessed 
and  the  sieges  it  has  sustained ;  none  of  which  are  more  femiliar  to  the 
general  reader  than  the  victory  gained  there. by  Charles  XII.  over  tbe 
Russians  in  1700.  It  was,  however,  t«ken  by  assault  in  1558  by  the 
Tsar  Iwan  Wasiliewitz,  who  built  the  fortress  of  Iwangorod ;  it  was  re- 
captured by  the  Swedes  in  1581,  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1590,  and 
once  more  reduced  to  ashes  in  1659.  Like  most  Russian  and  Finnish 
towns  that  are  built  mainly  of  wood,  it  has  also  suffered  severely  from 
fires,  and  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  1773. 

The  pp*eat  bulwark  of  Russia,  as  a  naval  and  military  power  in  the 
Baltic,  IS  Cronstadt.  Here  nature  and  art  combine  to  make  of  a  once 
desert  island  a  most  formidable  fortress.  Hemmed  in  by  banks  of 
similar  origin  to  the  island  itself,  only  as  yet  in  great  part  submerged, 
every  promontory  chained  from  the  sea,  and  every  spit  of  submarine  bank, 
has  alike  been  made  of  avail  to  erect  a  battery  with  which  to  command 
the  narrow  and  devious  channel,  by  which  alone  the  mouths  of  the  Neva 
can  be  reached. 

Advancing  from  the  mortar  battery-lights  and  palace  of  Peterho^  and 
the  imperial  palace  of  Orienbaum,  built  by  an  ancestor  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff,  in  accoraance  with  the  wishes  of  Peter  the  Great,  die  narrow  bank 
of  the  same  name,  with  the  Risbank  and  other  shoals,  completely  close  up 
the  direct  route  to  St  Petersburg,  and  oblige  vessels  to  take  what  are 
called  the  Great  Road"  and  the  Little  Road,''  or  sometimes  <<ihe 
Narrows,"  amid  the  cross  fire  of  six  forts  and  of  the  batteries  of  Cronstadt 
itself.  The  channel  round  the  north  aide  of  the  island  is  rendered  im- 
practicable hy  a  double  row  of  piles  filled-  with  blocks  of  granite,  which 
extends,  under  water,  from  Cronstadt  to  Lisi  Noss,  a  headland  on  the 
main.  It  has  been  said  that  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  close  up 
in  similar  manner  the  Great  and  Little  Roads :  if  so,  the  mischief  that 
would  foUow  would  M  ultimately  upon  St  Petersburg  itself,  which 
already  like  Venice,  in  part  built  upon  piles  and  land  lately  redaimed 
from  the  sea,  would  by  every  addition  to  the  already  rapidly  extending 
delta  be  only  the  more  removed  from  all  possible  maritime  communica- 
tion, and  from  beino^  once  a  prosperous  seaport  and  commercial  dty, 
wovid  become  an  inland  town  of  no  importance  but  what  adventitioiis 
circumstances  might  confer  upon  it 

The  small  island  of  Cronstadt  is  called  by  the  Russians  Kotnin-Ostrow; 
it  was  before  called  Ritakar,  and  it  was  a  aesert  range  of  granite,  alluvial 
mud,  andsandi  till  Petdr  the  Gveat  had  a  harbour  constructed  there,  and 
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beg^y  in  I7l0,  to  build  a  town,  which  received  the  name  of  Cronstadt 
in  1721.  When  Cronstadt  was  built,  it  was  ddfended  towards  the  sea 
hj  -wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  water,  and  the  fortress  of  Crondc^ 
and  of  Iwan,  which  were  likewise  built  bjr  Peter,  were  mere  wooden 
buildings  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  wood.  This  state  of  things  has 
natora%  been  remedied  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  fortress  of  Cronslott, 
which  stands  on  a  small  sand^r  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  spt  of 
Ozi^baum,  now  mounts  fiftj-six  guns  in  casemates,  and  thirty-two  in 
iMurbette,  with  a  sea  front  of  timber,  the  rest  being  chiefly  granite.  This 
important  fortress,  with  that  of  Prince  Menschiko£P,  on  the  great  wooden 
mole  outside  the  harbour,  completely  comimand  the  "Little  Road." 
Fort  Menschikoff  mounts  forty-four  guns  in  four  tiers. 

The  island  of  Cronstadt  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference;  it  is 
twenty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  by  water,  four  from  the  shore  of 
Ingria,  and  nine  from  the  coast  of  Cavelia.  The  port  is  built  upon  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  divided  into  three  separate 
havens,  one  for  merchant-vessels  to  the  west,  and  one  for  men-of-war  in 
tile  east — ^powder-magazines  are  erected  on  piles  in  this  haven.  The 
central  haven  is  used  for  refitting  men-of-war,  and  connected  with  it 
are  canals  and  dry  docks,  which  were  begun  iu  1719  by  Peter,  but  were  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  extremity  of  these  docks  is 
a  great  reservoir,  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  contaiuing 
water  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  docks,  and  which  is  pumped  out  by 
means  of  an  engine.  The  leugth  of  this  work,  which  is  m  the  form  of  a 
cross,  from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  the  last  dock,  is  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  The  sides  of  the  docks  are 
&ced  with  stone,  and  the  bottom  paved  with  granite ;  they  are  forty  feet 
deep,  one  hundred  and  five  broad,  and  capable  of  containing  nine  men- 
of-war  on  the  stocks. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  the  Admiralty,  which  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Neva,  opposite  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
which  was  also  built  by  Peter,  is  also  a  great  receptacle  for  ships'  stores, 
and  contains  magazines  of  cordage,  sails,  masts,  and  anchors,  which  are 
sent  to  Cronstadt  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet.  A  large  area  between 
the  front  of  the  building  and  the  Neva  is  also  appropriated  for  the  eon- 
•tmction  of  ships  of  war. 

The  water  which  supplies  the  havens  of  Cronstadt,  like  that  of  the 
Neva,  and  that  of  the  rivulet  of  Inkerman  which  supplies  the  docks  at 
Sebasti^l,  is  fresh,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  ships. 

Cronstadt  itself  is  a  straggling  place,  occupying,  like  most  Russian 
towns,  a  larger  space  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habitations  seems 
to  require ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  excepting  a  few  fronting  the 
harbour,  which  are  of  brick  stuccoed  white;  among  these  are  the  ob- 
servatory, the  steam-factory,  the  hospital  for  sailors,  the  barracks,  and 
the  marine  academy.  There  are  five  Russian  churches,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  near  the  grand  canal,  and  one  English 
Protestant  chapel. 

Cronstadt  is  defended  to  the  north  by  a  rampart  and  bastions,  as  also 
twelve  batteries  within  the  wall,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many  are 
mounted  with  guns.  At  the  northreast  corner  is  a  pier  for  steamers  and 
drawbridge,  and  nxteen  guns  are  casemated  at  the  pier-head  and  gate- 
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wmf*  Tbete  wn  oaty  htm  two  and  a  half  to  kalf  *  f oot  of  water  wxtUa 
nHig6!  of  4h»  ffma  ta  A»  north. 

To  the  «aib  time  i»  mmselj  a  rnmparl  vtthoHt  bMtiom  or  lMitteiie% 
and  dwea^Kt  af  watar  within  gmiTai^.  To  die  w««^  or  on  tha  land 
nde,  the  town  kdefimded  bf  aramfart  and  ditch:  Aat  part  of  the  aaflae 
side  wfakli  is  epea  te  the  sea  n  defiended  by  8e?eBfy  ^puns  vai  tmvim 
jDoitaiB  open.  The  aonth^  or  sea-^de,  is  defended  hj  a  wall  and  woodas 
mote  with  an  haatloat  aadadOTii^hme.  One  of  the  haationa  is  die  heioiei> 
meationdl  Fort  Menacfaikoff,  ndueh  cDOSses  its  &e  with  Fort  Cronslott  to 
defend  the  little  Boad. 

The  Qoeat  Road  is  defm^  hj  Feat  Peter  L,  Fort  Aleiaodw,  and 
Fort  CoQstantine  to  the  north,  and  the  Rbhank  Fort  to  die  sontk 
Fort  P^er  I.,  whioh  is  constmcted  of  granite,  monnts  twenty-eight  guns 
in  camiates,  and  fi%  in  harhette ;  Fort  Alexander,  of  graniie  and  oaae 
mated,  monnts  1 16  guns  in  foor  tiers ;  Fort  Cimstandae  mounts  twentj*- 
five  gnns  in  one  tier,  widi  timber  oasemates.  The  fort  of  RiAank,  ta 
the  sovdh)  is  said  to  be  mifimshed,  but  has  most  probably  been  rendeoad 
effective  this  spnag,h^ng  calculated  for  sixty  guns  in  two  dees  seawards^ 
easemated  wim  granite  and  timber. 

The  lasid  s^faroadies  to  Cronstadt  aee  defended  by,  first,  Fort  Cad»tt- 
rine,  a  small  redoubt  at  die  western  extremity  of  tlu9  islaad ;  next.  Fort 
Alexander  and  the  Mikhail^  or  Midiel  redoubts  with  liaei^  and  Peter 
Fort  and  Kesel  Battery  en  the  aondi  shores.  The  defiances  at  Mikhai^ 
where  are  barracks  and  arsenal,  are  of  a  formidable  character.  Has 
western  extremity  of  the  island  is  marked  by  the  Tc^bnkin  l%ht,  nine^ 
five  Iset  high.  The  ohannels  are  all  carefully  buoyed  off  in  times  «f 
peace,  hut  as  diese  will  be  now  eith^  removed,  or  so  placed  as  to  JBsm^ 
lead,  the  difficulty  of  approadi  wiH  be  very  materially  increased,  and  ve* 
plete  with  danger.* 

The  Buiat  assailable  point  of  Cronstadt,  next  to  the  eastern  nde^  wUch 
cannot  be  a{^[Kroached  till  after  the  Great  and  litde  Roads  have  been 
opened,  b  the  north-west  comer  of  the  town  itseff,  at  die  point  where 
the  crosa-ditoh  joins  the  sea,  and  where  a  successi^  attack  mi^t  be 
made  by  gon-boats  or  small  steauners.  A  landing  might  also  be  effected 
on  klmost  any  pordon  of  the  north  shore  at  or  near  die  governor's  houses 
due  regard  being  paid  to  rocks.  All  the  redoubts  and  £otta  in  the  island 
might  then  be  taken  in  reverse.  The  town  or  fortress,  we  have  seen, 
presemts  an  indifferent  fraat  in  that  direction. 

Most  of  the  maritime  forts  might  also  be  taken  in  rear.  It  would 
be  neosssary  to  silence  Peter  first,  on  the  island,  bdbre  attempting  Fort 
Constantuie  upon  such  a  principle.  Kesel  Bi^tery  eovers  the  approac^ies 
to  the  nar  of  Fort  Alexander  in  a  dimilar  manner,  and  that  icat  is  also 


*  We  hftTe  made  no  allusion  here  to  the  additional  defences  said  to  have  been 
extemporised  of  enormous  floating  batteries  formed  of  old  ships  of  the  line,  and 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  h^ind  Fort  Mens^iiko^  stSl  less  of  Professor 
Jacobi's  much-talked-of  invention  for  destroying  vessels  at  sea,  by  sMsbmergefl 
ifon  chests  charged  with  powder  and  other  explosive  materials,  which  are  to  go 
off  "when  touched  bj  the  ships'  keels  when  passing  through  the  "  Narrows,"  and 
of  which  submarine  mines  some  hundred  (I)  are  said  to  have  been  laid  down,  as 
no  doubt  every  available  means  of  defence  will  be  resorted  to,  and  to  that  mnch 
diat  is  cKtravagant  and  Ikbokms  will  be  added  by  eacdtabie  aeinnaongWB. 
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Battwf .  Fort  L  ii  the  •nly  fort  tint  is  coveNd  ki  tiie  mt  by-^ 
ms  of  GroBfltedt  ftse^  The  Port  ol  OtdmIoM  it  arnMi  a  thna 
ducfttfoaH,  ddEeniediBafioniA,  tl»to£  Afrg^i*^  Cm- 
stad^  and  vukfended  in  a  fifft,  vitb  from  one  to  tfane-qoattm  of  a 
fiilimn  of  nater.  Rbbank  is  protected  in  th»  rear  b j  the 
Battarf ,  but  w]ucl^  Ike  tbe  Citadtl  BttfAorj,  migbt  bo  CMily  likocod. 
An  MsuSk  of  ibis  kind  woold  bare  to  be  performed  by  smatt 

ateaiBm  and  gan-boats»  and  once  tbe  maritime  Ibrti  in  our  potteanoa, 
the  large  sblps  eoidd  attack  tiie  fortress  of  Gronsrtadt  and  tbe  fleet  m 
flie  bvfcn* 

Aaotber  and  more  sim{^  conrse  presents  itself  intbiscase  as  mA  as 
in  odNVB,  and  that  iB»  a  fair  fi^^t  of  floating  wooden  batteries  against 
stationary  stone  and  wood  batteries.  The  floatiag  batteries  wmdd  haipe 
tiie  adrantage  of  bdng  able  to  takeap  that  position  which  might  be  deemed 
naost  adnsKtsgeous  where  tiiere  is  snfficieDt  watei^  ^  of  bringing 
aeyexal  floating  batteries  to  bear  at  ^  same  time  agunst  ooe  stationary 
amm,  and  notwithstanding  Ae  doubts  entcrtaiaed  by  some  miktasy  men  of 
seieaca  and  ^^»erieiioe,  and  wluch  we  have  before  disoassed,  as  to  tkestto- 
eesB  of  floating  batteries  of  wood  against  stone  batteries^  we  hafe  every 
mason  ta  beKeve  tiiat  the  heavy  armament  of  some  ef  the  sh^s  of  m 
line  now  in  the  Baltic  would  render  the  redaction  of  sndi  forts  as-  defoad 
the  Greataad  little  Roads  to  Cronstadt  a  matter  ef  engineering  oertsinty; 
If  so,  sacb  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  most  probably  be  attended  by 
less  loss  of  life  or  chances  of  reverses  than  more  detsiied  and  meoe 


The  impertanee  of  Cronstadt  may  be  judged  of  by  the  eircamstance 
that  when»  at  iiie  end  the  last  century,  the  Empress  Catherine  11.,  the 
TOrdiem  Clytemnestra,  rebelled  against  tiie  king  her  husband,  tiie  fimt 
thing  Peter  did  was  to  send  a  general  offioer  (Devier)  to  die  maritbne 
fortress.  Catherine,  with  more  astuteness,  sent  an  admiral  (Taliesen), 
who^  being  admitted  without  opposition,  and  perceiving  that  General 
Devier  had  made  no  communication  to  tiie  garrison,  ho  instantly  osaa- 
manded  the  arrest  of  tiie  latter,  which  was  as  instantly  obeyed;  ^ 
mariBes  and  sailors  being  more  incfined  to  execute  the  cider  of  an  ad- 
miral Aan  those  of  a  general.  Having  secured  the  general's  perseii» 
TaMezen  then  announced  to  the  garrison  that  a  revokttion  had  taken 
l^aoe  at  St  Petecsburg ;  the  Emperor,  he  said,  was  deposed ;  the  army 
and  senate  had  declared  for  Catherine;  and  all  opposition  would  be  frm6- 
less  and  dangerous.  These  arguments,  badted  by  a  pleiitifrd  distrilHitioa 
of  spirituous  liquors^rodueed  the  desired  e^Bsct,  and  Catherine  was  ps^ 
rinimed  Empress.  Thus  aplace  of  so  much  importance,  thatite  allegiaaoe 
to  the  Emperor  would  have  d^yed,  if  not  preveoAed^  the  final  sisooess 
of  the  insurrection,  was  seized  without  opposkion. 

On  the  north  ride  of  the  Gidf  of  Finhmd,  and  at  the  entranoe  of  that 
of  Botiinia,  is  l^e  Aland  Arclupelago-*«n  almost  numb^lesa  grocm  ef 
IslandB  whidi  extend  henoe  to  Abo,  and  thence  all  abng  the  nortkem 
fiiiores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  peodiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  Of  these  ii£mds  some  are  nothing  bat  roeks 
and  sand — the  rode  being  maiidy  granitic ;  others  ave  wooded,  or  par- 
tially pm^are  and  arable  land,  and  inhabited.  This  is  particidariy  die 
owe  witkAkdl,  tbe  <^  island,  and  eve  artiw)  othna.  AkJkmummi 
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is  the  ruined  castle  of  Castelfaolm,  in  wliidi  ihe  imfortnnate  Eric  XIV. 
was  confined  in  1751.  Scarpans,  in  this  sound  or  sund,  ms  chosen  by 
the  Rnssians  as  the  most  &yoiirable  spot,  whexe^  for  m<»e  than  twenty 
years,  extensiye  works  have  been  carried  on,  in  the  building  of  fottresaes 
and  fortified  barracks,  which  extended  their  powerful  arms  along  <lie 
dhannel  between  Aland  and  Wardo.  These  islands  having  been  evacnated 
by  the  Russians,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  taken  possessiim  of 
by  the  allied  fleet.  Such  an  occupation  is  not  without  its  political  im* 
portance.  The  fort  of  GustavsTom,  at  Hango  Head,  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  Finland,  and  the  neighbouring  port  and  fortress  of 
Eknas,  may  be  considered  as  advance  posts  of  this  island  system,  the  real 
difficulties  of  which  lie  not  onlj  in  an  intricate  navigation,  but  also  in 
their  ready  adaptation  to  a  land  of  guerilla  wai&re  by  gun-boats,  of 
which  Russia  and  Sweden  possess  whole  hosts. 

Abo,  or  Abba,  in  Finnish  Turku,  the  capital  of  Finland,  is  situated  on 
the  Dnro,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  is^said  to  have  an  excellent 
harbour.  The  fortress  of  Abo  Slot,  or  Abo  Hons,  is  on  a  peninsula  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  This,  like  Castelholm,  has  been  a  royal  prison, 
John  III.  having  been  a  prisoner  within  its  walls  in  1563,  and  Eric  XIV. 
in  1752.  In  1791  this  castle  was  repaired  for  holding  troops,  and  a 
station  founded  for  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats.  Gun-boats  aad  bomb 
ketches  have  been  the  basis  for  many  years  of  the  system  of  war&re 
in  use  among  these  innumerable  islands,  to  which  they  are  indeed  better 
adapted  than  anything  else,  and  they  have  assumed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  modem  times. 

The  Universi^  of  Abo  was  founded  by  Gustavus  in  1628,  and  it  was 
erected  into  an  university  by  Christina  in  1640.  The  cathedral  is  a 
lai^  building  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  in  1300.  Abo 
being  mfdnly  built  of  wood,  mis  suffered  so  much  by  fires  as  to  have 
aommred  quite  a  notoriety  for  such.  A  most  disastrous  fire  occurred  in 
1775,  and  others  have  happened  quite  recently. 

Helsingfors,  in  the  district  of  Nyland,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
peopled  not  by  Finns  l)ut  by  people  from  Helsingland,  was  founded  by 
Crustavus  I.  upon  a  peninsula,  the  port  having  ever  been  considered  to  be 
the  best  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  This  port  is  encompassed  by  islands, 
aeren  in  number — Sveaborg — three  of  which  are  joined  to  each  other  by 
bridg^.  The  principal  islfmd,  originally  fortified  by  Gustavus,  and  hence 
still  called  Gustaf  holm,  or  Gustafe  Sward,  is  now  perhaps  the  most 
^rmidable  fortress  in  Russia.  Casemates  are  fashioned  in  it  for  six 
thousand  muskets,  and  it  is  said  to  be  defended  by  800  guns  and  12,000 
men.  The  garrison  of  the  town  and  islands  generally,  now  that  it  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  giarrisons  of  Aland  and  other  places,  must  be 
much  more  considerable.  The  arsenal,  barracks,  and  magaanes  for  the 
land  forces  are  on  another  island.  All  the  islands  are  defended ;  some  of 
tiie  defences  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  especially  a  rock  which  con* 
stitutes  in  reality  an  eighth  island,  and  from  which  the  fortress  might 
have  been  bomliarded  under  cover  of  the  rocks.  Large  ships  cannot 
enter  the  harbour  except  by  an  extremely  narrow  channel,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The  harbour  itself  can  hold  sixty 
sail  of  the  line,  and  it  has  splendid  docks,  in  whidi  it  is  said  ships  can  lie 
m^er  cover,  both  for  the  sake  of  preservation  as  well  as  in  docks  for  re* 
min,  between  sluices.   These  docks  are  cut  out  of  tiie  solid  rode*  On 
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die  mainland  are  the  ferts  of  Broberg  and  Ulricabouig,  as  also  barraeks 
and  a  magarane  for  field  artillery,  so  that  Helsingfors  is  almost  as  weU 
prraared  to  receive  an  enemy  by  land  as  by  sea. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  gulf,  at  the  norm-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  is  the  ancient  prosperous  and  fortified  town  of  Viborg— an  old 
bone  of  contention  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  Swedish  in  1293,  part 
of  the  province  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1338,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1721.  At  tiie  peace  of  Abo,  in  1743,  the  for- 
tresses of  Frederickshamm  and  Wilmanstrand  followed  the  fate  of 
"Viborg.  Gustavus  Adolphus  reconquered  Kezholm,  which  had  been 
promised  by  tiie  Tsar  Wasili  Iwanowitsch  to  Charles  IX.,  in  recomnense 
HMT  services  performed,  but  which  promise  had  never  been  fulfillea  ;  it 
was  also  restored  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt. 

Frederickshamm  (^'the  Gate  of  Frederic"),  and  Borgo,  an  ancient 
raisoc^al  rity,  are  on  the  coast  between  Helsingfors  and  Viboig but 
Kexholm,  or  Karelmrod,  that  is,  the  fortress  of  Karelia,  is  built  inlandi 
on  two  little  islands,  where  the  river  Woxen  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga. 
Fort  Wilmanstrand  stands  on  a  hillock — ^a  rare  thing  in  the  mardiy 
neighbourhood  in  question — near  Lake  Saima.  It  was  tiie  scene  of  a 
bloody  battie  the  23rd  of  August,  1741.  Frederickshamm  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  well  fortified.  It  was  made  the  frontier  town  between 
Roflsia  and  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt.  The  port  of  Borgo  is 
shallow  and  unsafe. 

Beyond  Borgo  is  the  town  of  Lowisa,  or  Louisa,  witii  a  good  harbour, 
which  is  defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  called  Svariholm,  at  its  entrance. 
This  town  was  tiie  frontier  between  Russia  and  Sweden  during  the 
treaty  of  1745,  and  was  at  that  time  called  Degerby.  In  1752,  King 
Adolphus  Frederic  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Lowisa.  Fortia,  who  travelled 
in  1790-92,  described  Louisa  as  a  frightful  town,  with  neither  gates 
nor  poyement,  with  a  little  fort  a  mile  out  at  sea,  but  of  no  great  con* 
sequence." 

There  are  also  several  other  minor  strongholds  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Russian  staticians  enumerate,  indeed,  twenty-four  kreposts,  or  fortresses, 
as  defending  the  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  ;  but  many  of  these 
are  inland  and  not  maritime,  and  others  that  are  maritime  are  of  no  real 
importance. 

The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  it  only  remain?  to  remark,  is  esti- 
mated by  Haxtiiausen  at  27  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  15 
sloops.  To  this  must  be  added  tne  steamers,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  BogaHr^  built  in  England,  and  the  boat  fleet,  sdd  to  comprise  more 
than  500  craft,  of  a  most  destructive  character  when  fighting  behind 
rocks  and  islands  in  narrow  channels.  With  respect  to  large  and  small 
ships  of  war,  when  the  allied  fleet  shall  have  been  reinforced  by  tiie 
squadron  which  has  sailed  from  Brest,  and  the  additional  shms  preparing 
for  the  same  seas,  ,  it  will  be  numerically  nearly  equal  to  the  Russian  fleet, 
and  materially  much  stronger ;  to  which  will  be  added  tiie  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  navigate  the  narrow  channels  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  enter  or  leave  its  harbours  at  times  when  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  sailing  vessels  to  attempt  putting  to  sea.  The  navigation 
of  most  of  the  hidbours  in  the  Gulf  of  finland,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
generally  obstructed  by  ice  till  the  month  of  May  :  Cronstadt  is  some- 
times not  firee  from  such  obstructions  till  June. 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROME—1854. 

BX  JXOBSRTIA* 

First  ImpnMiont  of  RQBie--St.  Peter^ 
of  Mo0^VIUa  Bori^bese— Makimg  A  Saint— The  Otpitol  and  Tnpeiaa  Bo^— 
San  Paolo  Jhod  le  MiunL 

I  LIKE  Rome  leas  tkan  etAer  Horenee  (nt  Venioe  at  pxesent — mm 
voyom — ^I  have  not  been  here  a  week  vet  It  is  paiziM,  homver,  to  see 
imperial  Rome  sank  down  into  a  thbd-rate  modem  ci^ ! 

I  setnct:  I  have  seen  more,  and  Rome  is  not  a  thbd-rate  modem  city. 
It  has  many  and  peculiar  beauties,  putting  aside  all  conmderafaons  of  art 
or  historical  antiqui^ ;  but,  like  some  fabled  hero,  its  nobler  featm^s  are 
marred  by  £EUilt8,  de&cts,  and  bl^iishes  ii^iich,  when  emisider^  alone, 
seem  fivtaL  It  is  a  strange  medley  the  grand,  the  beautifbl,  ^  rich, 
the  great,  with  dirt,  ugBnees,  squalor,  and  vulgarity.  I  have  seen  St. 
Peter's,  and,  tni4&  to  say,  am  sorefy  disappointed  I  To  arrive  there  I 
passed  through  some  of  the  vilest  streets  I  ever  traversed,  without  ex* 
aggmition,  reealtine  nothii^  but  the  th(Mrough&res  of  St.  Giles's.  Tbe 
the  filthy  popmatioii,  the  crowds  French  soldiers,  the  street-side 
kitdiens,  where  &h,  fiesh,  fowl,  and  &nit  are  all  frying  in  the  open  ahr, 
form  so  disgustiiig  an  etufiemkle^  that  a  lady  feels  podtively  ashamed  ti 
being  seen  on  foot  in  such  a  bear-garden. 

St  Peter^s  is  not  situated,  as  I  conceived,  th  the  city,  but  auite  in  a 
distant  purlieu,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  C(hso,  and  to  readi 
k  these  wretched  streets  must  foe  traversed.  Then  comea  the  Tibo*,  a 
respectable  river  after  the  diaUow  Amo,  and  Ihe  bridge  of  San  Aing^ 
swarming  with  crowds  of  passengers,  carts,  carriages,  and  waggon^ — a 
modem  jumble  utteriy  at  variance  with  the  exalted  state  of  enmnraastie 
ezpectatiQD  with  v4nch  one  desires  to  approach  that  renowned  sanctuary. 
The  Castel  San  Angelo,  about  which  one  has  indulged  in  such  romantie 
ideas,  is  an  oniinuy  round  tower,  surmounted  W  a  braaen  angd.  In 
kddng  at  it  I  qmte  forgot  aU  about  Adrian's  tomb  ;  for  b^ond  siae  and 
massiveness,  ene  never  would  notice  this  fortress,  under  ordmary  drcum- 
stances,  moretha»  the  Castle  of  jKGlan,  any  other  fortress.  I  followed 
a  dirty  suburb  for  some  distance,  redolent  with  truly  Italian  odours,  and 
at  last,  dosty,  weary,  and  already  disheartened,  I  found  myself  oppodte 
ihe  great  fiaedliea. 

iRoB  &Kt  footing  was  one  o£  decided  disi^[^ointment !  From  the 
immense  mae  of  the  colonnades,  and  the  rioag  ground  on  whidi  tlie 
ehurdi  stan^  the  wIm^o  appears  unaocmmtably  small — much  less  imporaig 
indeed  than  our  own  St.  Paul's.  But  the  fountains  are  lovety;  of  afl 
foontmns  m  lihis  city  of  flowing  waters  the  grandest  and  the  purest. 

As  I  mounted  tbe  steps  and  i^proached  the  fo^ade  glowing  w^  ex* 
pectatkm  and  eager  curiosity,  I  was  poatively  blanked  at  its  mcreasing 
smidlneBS  and  the  utteriy  uneoelesiastical  i^pearance  it  presently  joan 
like  the  front  of  a  noUeman's  mansion  than  a  church.  The  squara 
windows,  stene  balconies,  and  short  pillars,  are  prind^^y  to  bkne  far 
Una.  T%e  vestibule,  in  shape  ifte  St  Marco's,  at  Vemoe,  strikes  the  eyc^ 
abeady  accustomed  to  the  colossal  proportions  of  ihe  whole,  willi  no  pa»- 
tieidar  wonder.    I  draw  aside  the  mat  that  coven  the  door  and  enter  ■■ 
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alas!  likidl  geld,  glare,  and  gMttet,  all  glaring  ggnobkw ;  no  odomned 
aidefy  m  '*^im  reHgioas  Hgb;)''  so  paaated  glass  window^  but  goigeoui 
Bbho^ko^  eelovn,  sack  as  I  liaye  etw  dislik^  in  ihe  0«i»>esa  cfaurehes, 
it  is  a  St jle  I  detest,  and  not  aU  the  inagiihiide  of  the  proportions,  not  lA 
ilie  pre$Hge  of  tlMt  magnificent  shrine,  can  leoemdle  me  to  a  style  fit 
oelj-  for  A  chnrch  uphoblerw  arranging  an  ecdesiastical  drawing-room. 
Oh!  gbe  me  ratfw — ^ten  times  rather — that  chaste,  sc^emn  dvomo  of 
Jfilan  in  afi  its  maiUe  parity !  CSre  me  that  forest  of  pillars,  where  Ae 
eye  wanders  eenfiised  fiom  each  marrelloadj  clustered  ^Uar  to  anoib<r> 
qpria^ing  akftM  aaowy  splendoor  to  the  denoately  firetted  roof. 

Give  me  those  asrftil  windows  whereon  are  so  slulfally  represented  Ae 
mysteriea  «£  oar  faith,  casting  down  such  brc^^  and  mysterioos  light 
<m  ihe  aged  monumnits  aroond. 

All  1ms  ran  in  my  mind  as  I  advanced  np  the  narre  of  St.  Petei's^ 
towards  the  hideous  baldaoefaino  in  tin  centre,  an  eyesore  I  really  find 
intokrahfe. 

AM  here  is  snnl^ht  and  guridk  ;  all  loc^  modem,  and  <^  that  most 
efiensKre  pe^hxl,  the  bad  Frwjch  style.  Not  even  the  absurdly  grotesque 
black  ftatne  of  St.  Peter  sittang  in  a  chair,  with  his  foot  extended  to  be 
kissed^  looks  (^dcal,  and  I  could  not  get  up  enough  liaith  even  to  bdieve 
it  a  ipennme  Ji^iter. 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  the  Popes  are  in  execrable  taste— exception^ 
<^  ooorse,  d^re  are — ^but  still  generally  I  felt  quite  in  good  humour  with 
our  own  monstrosities  in  St.  Paxil's. 

latere  are  no  ptetures  at  anr  of  the  nomerous  altars  (in  Italy  most 
appoii^ng),  but  in  Heu  of  them  wonderfully  beau^ul  mosaic  copies  of 
cefebratiBd  originals.  Still,  admirable  as  these  are  as  specimens  ik  i^iU^ 
there  is  a  sameness  about  stoue  cofttes  quite  wearisome  as  one  wandeia 
£rom  one  altar  to  anodier.  The  finest  mosaics  struck  me  as  those  in  the 
corners  of  liie  dome  representing  the  four  evangelists  ;  there  is  a  sjnxit 
ud  actioB  about  them  £ur  superior  to  the  glazy  look  of  the  copied 
pictores. 

Under  the  baldacchino,  against  which  I  have  declared  etemid  war,  is 
open  space  railed  round,  down  whidi  one  looks  on  what  the  futhful 
bdiere  are  iSbmb  tombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  arrangement  precis^ 
similar  to  the  tomb  of  that  good,  excellent  San  Carlo  Bcnromeo,  at  Mihm 
(who  really  was  the  best  of  modmi  worthies),  with  this  notable  dififerenes^ 
that  his  body  really  lies  visibly  interred  in  ^e  s^ldnre,  whereas  here 
the  sim^  nnit  0  expresses  the  cont^ats  of  these  tombs  !  Oh,  what  a 
thing  is  faith  !  There  do  all  true  Catholics  believe  they  lie^  believing 
whidi  is  the  truth — forgive  the  involuntary  pun.  Around  the  space  bum 
innumerable  golden  lamps. 

All  the  chmr  was  blodced  np  with  boards,  and  carpenters  and  lampbtes 
preparing  for  a  fS^  next  Sunday,  when  'die  Fnpe  officiates,  and  is  to 
create  a  new  saint  into  the  oelestnd  hierazd^. 

I  have  h»e  given  my  sincere  impressions  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  I  beKeve 
it  is  only  went  of  moral  courage  that  keeps  a  great  many  from  sayinr 
mudi  the  same.  I  declare,  from  hence^Drth  I  shall  cherish  a  sraon 
profbunder  respect  for  St.  Paul's,  seeing  that  in  many  respects  it  is 
superior  to  ^  the  most  glorioira  temple  ever  raked  to  religioB,"  as 
Cribbooi,  to  loond  a  peikxl,  diooses  to  say. 
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Having  bo  much  abused  the  dirt^  streetSi  I  must  do  jostioe  to  ^ 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  unique  Corso — ^nearly  a  mile  in  length 
— ^where  the  eye  wanders  from  palace  to  palace^  in  a  maie  of  astonidi* 
ment  as  to  what  size  the  next  stupendous  structure  will  attain.  Alad- 
din's palace,  with  its  four-and-twenty  windows  in  a  row,  would  be  qmte 
put  to  the  blush  beside  those  amazing  edifices  that  call  the  Doiia, 
the  Torlonia,  the  Schiarra,  master.  gloomy  than  the  palaces  of 

eitlier  Florence  or  Venice  (both  of  which  have  a  repulsive  prison-aneet, 
spite  of  great  picturesqueness),  they  exceed  all  others  in  size,  iq[»lcaidour, 
and  number.  There  is  more  poetry  about  those  beautiful  cortiles  at 
Genoa,  where  the  orange-trees,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers,  blend  into 
the  fa9ade  of  its  palaces,  giving  them  a  touch  of  Moorish  romance — there 
is  a  majesty  in  tnose  huge  mediaeval  piles  at  Florence,  mounting  so  high 
in  air  as  to  obscure  the  very  street — such  palace-dungeons  as  the  Strozai 
and  the  Pitti,  with  the  heavily-barred  windows. 

There  is  a  look  of  French  elegance,  repair,  and  finish  about  the 
Milanese  palazzi,  with  the  soupgon  of  gaudy  hangings  and  rich  furniture 
within — and,  last  of  all,  there  is  a  charm  pecidiar^  their  own,  Byzantine, 
eccentric,  strange,  about  the  picturesque  abodes  of  dear  sweet  Venice, 
with  their  rounded  long^  their  ranges  of  windows,  heavily  sculptured 
fironts,  looking  solemnly  down  in  the  bright  sea,  and  the  great  water- 
gates,  with  the  gondolas  waiting. 

But  all  and  every,  beautiful  as  they  are,  and  mnd  each  in  its  pe* 
culiar  style,  cannot  match  with  those  unrivalled  piuaces  that  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  along  the  Roman  Corso,  unaccountably  muting^ 
the  finest  points  of  all  the  others.  This  is,  indeed,  ''a  street  of 
palaces,  a  walk  of  state,"  and  as  the  moon  rose  and  coloured  the  great 
piles  with  her  silver  light,  I  gazed  in  rapt  wonder  at  the  mighty  monu- 
ment of  mediaeval  feudality  around  me.  Names  such  as  the  Colonna— 
the  Doria — the  Borghese — are  noted  in  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe, 
and  their  homes  are  commensurate  to  the  world-wide  fiime  attained  by 
those  historic  names.  If  Rome  possessed  but  this  one  street  it  might  be 
called  imperial. 

The  shops  are  Parisian  in  their  elegance  and  display.  Splendid 
vehicles  chase  each  other  along,  and  crowds  of  pedestrians  fill  the  remain- 
ing space,  recalliDg  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Paris  or  London.  Here 
and  there  a  piazza  opens,  with  its  lovely  fountain,  the  splashing  waters 
deadening  the  surrounding  noise.  All  the  world  knows  how  Rome  is 
&mous  for  its  fountains,  but  no  description  can  do  justice  to  iheir  number 
and  beauty. 

To-night  at  the  Opera  to  see  Mos^."  The  theatre  was  the  Argen- 
tina, and  a  dirtier  house  and  more  abounding  in  bad  smells  I  never 
entered.  The  music  is  grand,  but  furieusement  rococcoj  or,  as  the 
Italians  have  it,  troppo  usata  one  recognised  tunes  of  absolute  an- 
tiquity, which,  had  I  been  asked,  I  never  could  have  conceived  from  whence 
they  came,  and  yet  I  knew  them  like  a  spelling-book.  The  libretto  is 
painfully  impious— Quite  a  scandal  in  this  city  of  priests — ^it  would  never 
be  permitted  in  London.  Moses  descends  from  Mount  Sinai,  bearing  the 
commandments  in  his  arms,  and  there  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  recitative.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  touched  on, 
and  the  darkness  admirably  done ;  the  entire  house  was  black  as  Erebus, 
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and  the  wailing  of  Pharaoh's  court  yery  characteristic — ^it  was  really  a 
darkness  to  be  felt"  The  whole  wound  up  by  the  stage  being  converted 
into  the  Bed  Sea,  represented  by  ereen  calico.  The  Isrcielttes,  safely 
siouped  on  a  rock  aboye,  surveyed  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  who 
aisappeared  from  mortal  ken  m  an  incredibly  short  time,  upon  which 
the  curtain  dropped. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  pensive,  solitary  beauty  of  the  Villa 
Borgfaese,  embosomed  in  its  dark  ilex  woods,  with  the  spreading  pine 
here  and  there  cutting  tbe  landscape,  and  giving  a  peculiar  and  classical 
character  to  the  scene.  The  fountains  breaking  the  lon^  vistas  through 
the  woods  have  a  charming  effect,  and  are  the  only  artificial  feature  in 
an  essentially  natural  whole.  Such  views,  too,  towards  Albano  and 
Frascad,  deepening  with  rich  purple  light,  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  villa  itsdf  is  a  somewhat  mean  building  for  such  extensive  grounds, 
but,  rich  in  treasures  of  art,  is  exclusively  occupied  as  a  museum  of 
sculpture. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  of  Bernini, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  statues  I  ever  beheld.  The  transformation  of 
Daphne  is  given  with  marvellous  truth.  She  is  already  enclosed  within 
the  trunk,  mounting,  as  it  seems,  momentarily  to  her  breast.  Her  hair 
has  already  thickened  into  leaves ;  the  fingers  are  sprouting  with  wonder- 
ful truth  ;  and  her  toes  have  turned  eartiiwards  in  tiny  delicate  rooty 
fibres  and  strings.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  air  of  desperate  satisfaction 
in  her  countenance  as  she  feels  her  escape  from  Apollo  ensured,  a^nd  yet 
Ae  is,  as  it  were,  still  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  though  only  half 
animate.  Apollo  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  nymph.  There 
are  many  omer  fine  sculptures,  but  nothing  impressed  me  uke  this. 

iFauline  Borghese,  as  the  Venus  Vincitrix,  is  too  Frenchified  and  arti- 
ficial for  my  taste,  and  looks  unpardonably  undassical.  She  is  only  the 
goddess  in  nudity.    I  thought  of  the  story  of  the  stove^  and  smiled ! 

There  is  a  melancholy  grass-grown  square  behind  the  house,  with 
fountains  surrounded  by  double  rows  of  ilex,  very  redolent  of  malaria  I 
thought 

To-day,  Sunday,  the  13th  November,  I  saw  the  progress  of  making  a 
saint  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or,  speaking  more  correctiy,  creating  a 
firesh  member  into  the  ecclesiastical  house  of  peers ;  an  edifying  sight, 
truly !  At  three  o'clock  we  went  to  St.  Peter's,  the  road  from  the  brklge 
o£  Ban  Angelo  bein^  beset  with  cavalry,  whose  numbers  increased  as  we 
approached  nearer  tiie  church.  The  central  space  in  front  was  crowded 
witii  all  classes  hurrying  onwards  up  the  great  steps  into  the  vast  sola 
before  them,  whet^  ms  Holiness  that  day  received for  St  Peter's 
looks  no  more  like  a  church  than    I  to  Hercules." 

iSo  immense,  however,  is  the  edifice,  that  inside  there  appeared  but  a 
sprinkling  of  people,  great  as  was  the  crowd.  A  fine  yellow-mellowed  light 
prevailed  at  tne  hour  of  the  setting  sun.  The  windows,  too,  had  been 
partly  covered  with  draperies  that  cast  a  'rich  tinge  around. 

Extending  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  right,  about  the 
centre,  towards  the  altar,  was  a  double  file  of  soldiers,  mixed  with  the 
grotesque  Swiss  guard  stiettioned  at  intervals.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to 
see  the  military  introduced  fully  armed  in  the  very  house  of  God,  and 
aigued  a  strange  state  of  government,  under  whicn  the  Pope  could  nol 
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-wit  St  Petor^s  in  aa&ty  without  their  proteotioa  ;  but  so  goet  idid  worid 
at  Roioe.  After  a  due  proportion  o£  waiting,  Fkis  IX.  appeared,  snr* 
rounded  by  Im  tonsured  eourt,  slowly  adwwaemg  through,  the  linet  o£ 
military,  who,  presentiog  arms  and  £ftl&ng  on  ihmr  kneM>  woke  the  deep 
echoes  of  the  great  building. 

I  stood  close  to  the  temporary  altar  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold  whera 
the  Fcype  performed  his  devotions,  and  saw  him  admirably.  He  is  a  ht, 
good-natured,  or  rather  a  benevolent^  soft-lookti^  man ;  his  Q:qiie88ioa 
decidedly  prepossessing,  but  at  the  same  time  essei^ally  pnestly.  Hi* 
hair  is  almost  white,  and  he  altogether  looks  older  than  I  had  expeeted. 
He  was  dressed  principally  in  white,  Yfiih  a  slight  mixture  of  red.  A 
priest,  or  page,  Mid  up  hu  rather  short  petticoat  behind  and  displayed 
his  hgBf  wlmbi  looked  absurd.  The  cardinals  and  moosigiiom  in  red,, 
and  the  canonioi  in  purple,  also  repeated  their  orisons.  I  tikoi^t  them 
a  singulariy  vulgar^loo^dng  set  in  the  glance  I  got  Astute^  sharps 
peering  eyes  and  long  noses,  thin,  keen  faces,  desirous  of  reading  into 
the  inmost  soul.  Afiter  his  Holiness  had  said  his  ^yer,  be  rose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  altar  behind  ihe  central  baldacchino.  The  apsis  or  choir 
had  been  daborately  decorated,  and  presented  a  gorgeoM  coupHTenl, 
Hundreds  of  splendiid  glass  candelabra  were  suspended  from  the  tc^  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wails ;  drapery  covmd  all  the  intermediate  spaM^ 
while  at  certain  distances  large  pictures  represented  the  notable  actionfl 
of  tile  hero  of  the  day,  San  Giovanni  Peccador.  In  the  centre  of  the 
dKttr,  immediately  on  St.  Pete's  ohair^  in  a  gigan^  gold  £nuBe^  was 
displayed  his  portrait,  illuminated  from  behind.  I  have  seen  die  Scala 
sA  Mian,  and  many  other  gorgeous  opera-houses,  but  I  never  behdd  one 
to  compare  to  this,  whidi  resembled  nothing  dbe,  liovever«-*ifae  dum 
bring  the  stage,  and  the  Fape  «id  cardinaU  the  actors,  widi  onrselTes^ 
ibe  mighty  mass  of  spectators,  the  audience. 

As  a  spectade,  it  was  beyond  words  splendid.  Millkms  of  eandlee 
light  up  the  space  now  dimmed  vrith  the  filling  day.  After  the  Pope 
has  proclaimed  from  the  altar  the  name,  style^  and  title  ' of  the  new 
beatificato,  which  was  duly  recorded  on  parchment  borne  by  his  atten^ 
dants,  he  slowly  withdrew,  casting  blessings  around  as  he' passed  along, 
which  were  received,  I  thought,  with  toferable  indifference.  A  smidi 
book  was  thrust  into  my  hand,  |mrporting  to  be  a  life  of  the  new  saint^ 
a  curiosity  of  superstition,  containing  accounts  of  hb  supposed  miraolei» 
wiiich  I  took  the  liberty  not  in  the  least  to  believe — near  would  any  one 
else  in  England,  had  I  time  to  reeoimt  them  seriatim, 

I  thtfi  went  to  k>ok  at  die  statue  of  St  Peter  {aBa$  Jupiter),  and 
acareely  recognised  way  ipordiy  friend  in  his  holiday  *garb :  he  was  ar- 
rayed in  robes  of  crimson  doth  of  gold,  draped  regiUlv  about  has  sabb 
person.  The  tiaea^  with  its  tr^e  crown  sparlding  with  jewels,  adorned 
his  head,  and  a  ring  of  enormous  riie  appeared  on  his  finger.  M^^her 
in  this  guise  the  image  lodged  most  hideous  or  ludiorous  would  be  hard 
to  say;  such  an  object  I  never  bekeld«~-anything  more  grossly  grotesqiit* 
Kit  is  not  image- worship  for  the  people  to  kneel  down  and  kus  his  toe^ 
and  pray  belbre  him,  I  know  not  what  is !  It  was  a  grievous,  Aamcfrd 
sights  Aat  grim  idd,  decked  out  like  a  frightful  black  ddl,  to  be  losied 
aed  adored  1  As  I  stood  i^ring  in  wonder,  who  should  I  espy,  ckise  hf^ 
bat  Charies  Dickens,  whose  shwp,  all-«eeing  eyes  were  taking  in  eveqp* 
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the  old  doll  before  us  liad  powewed  ^  power  thej  ever  envreaftei^  sodi 
JBAea  «8  yen  would  Aever  be  aQowed  to  wander  «t  krge^  bat  would  be 
«rtaip  to  find  A  livkig  deatb  m  tbe  Inooisitioii.  Men  esentiaMy  po* 
frcMsive^  c^aing  new  centvries  of  doogot  and  feelkig,  BuJdiig  tune  fly 
quicker  than  it  would — men  sucb  as  he  are  vtterij  opposed  to  the  retro- 
grwAe  feeling  of  this  wom*out  Church,  and  am  the  firm  and  natural 
•iq^rtffln  of  our  Protestant  creed,  with  its  aoeompanjiftg  political  inde* 
pendeace  and  glorious  free  press.  Long  life  to  die  rtardy  Protaitaat 
dMgfatw  o£  tlie  decre]^  CathoKo  parMit !  and  long  lifiv  to  progrenom 
mod  developmait,  and  Dickeni^  their  chosen  apostiel  emy  I ;  and  down 
Willi  old  black  dolls,  igootaBce,  and  supmtitioa ! 

Hie  ^iew  from  the  Cs^tol  is  all  that  Murray  »ya,  «id  gives  oae  in 
five  minutes  a  dearw  idea  of  ancient  Rome  than  ai^  deaef^titm.  As  a 
ynmw,  it  is  mar^oudy  yaned  and  beautifal,  more  piotureeqne  thaa  any 
other  dkj.  Hie  seven  hills,  to  common,  ignorant  souk  Kke  I,  aie  au 
boshf  for  hilk  ihifxe  are  none^  except  the  Quirinale,  Celian,  and  Fineian, 
with  the  Htde  mound  on  which  the  Capitol  stands.  But  how  many 
tbiogs  one  sees  in  Rome  diat  are  but  a  name  made  su^  a  tes  about ! 
The  Tarpeian  rock,  for  instance,  is  a  very  nasty  place,  in  a  garden,  from 
wbioh  one  lodui  down  into  a  beastly  little  court  on  the  hades  of  some  low 
kcRisei.  I  don't  see  why  this  spot  is  particularly  to  be  fixed  on  mste 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  rock  on  which  tiie  Ca^tol  stands ;  the 
pec^le  of  the  garden  of  course  are  po^tive  on  the  subject,  as  it  hrings  the 
^pattrinL  Then  the  clamorous  little  beggars,  and  the  dirty  steps  down 
mto  the  maaaa  on  the  Ca|^tol— how  steep,  dirty,  and  disagreeable !  All 
ike  world  knows  the  thing  in  the  Museum  is  the  Dying  Gladiator;  a  most 
woiidtffrd  £4atue  indeed ;  the  very  life  seems  ebbing  out  of  the  marble— 
aetcttlly  dying,  and  grieving  over  approac^ng  dea^.  It  has  more  ex* 
pressicm  than  the  A^3llo,  t£ait  being  a  spiritualised  statue  of  a  god — ^this 
a  naortal  man,  full  of  the  passions  and  sufferings  of  bumanity.  A  bust, 
tcKi,  of  Julian  the  Apostate  strudc  me  vastly,  as  bearing  just  ihe  restless, 
eunzung^  misympathetio  countenanoe  I  diould  have  frmeied,  yet  with  a 
look  of  <£gnity  too  strangdy  Uended,  for  he,  too,  was  a  nephew  of  llie 
great  Flavian*  There  is  a  horrid  statue  of  the  Infent  Hercules  a  swollen, 
pdfy  abortion,  like  an  Indian  idol-^in  green  bronsw  tool 

Aa  old  beggar  came  limping  in,  although  the  custode  would  fein  have 
•xduded  him;  also  a  Roman  grisette,  who'  frankly  confessed,  ^Ma 
guardo  e  guardo,  mapoi  non  vede  nienteu"  Sbe  and  nier  eompanioa  soon 
settled  down  in  deep  contemplation  of  a  mu^mntilabed  famize  hors^ 
CTcavated  from  some  part  of  the  city  near  where  they  lived,  which  pleated 
liiem  &r  more,  as  they  hung  about  the  custode  like  beet  aroimd  the 
honey,  and  he  made  himself  great  in  their  ignorance.  There  are  seme 
dbarming  pietwes,  too,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  buiUing;  I  like  a 
mixed  coUection,  ft  is  more  aimisisg.  Guercino's  Sybilla  Powoa  is  here ; 
also  a  spl^xdid  picture  bj  him- — the  Glorification  of  Santa  Eetnmilla, 
warm,  rich,  and  Yenei^.  Some  wond^ul  works  of  Garofalo's,  too,  am 
artist  <me  can  onbr  know  at  Fertara  and  Rome,  who  unites  the  grander 
colouring  of  &e  Venetian  to  the  conception  and  drawing  of  the  Tuscan 
sdbooL  The  more  I  see  of  his  works  the  more  I  a^nire  l^m.  The  Paul 
Vevoneses  aze  fine  also,  and  pbced  so  that  they  eaa  be  seen,  whioh  is  aa 
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advantage  wantinc^  in  some  of  hi$  best  works  at  Venice,  where,  from  tiie 
bad  light  in  the  churches,  they  are  nearly  invisible. 

The  whole  drive  to  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  is  deeply  iDteretting. 
After  threading  dozens  of  labyrinth-like  streets,  the  road  all  at  onee 
emerffes  on  the  broad,  majestic  Tiber.  (N.B.  I  am  fresh  from  Florence 
and  the  Amo.)  To  the  right  stands  the  graceful  little  temple  of  Yestei 
chaste  and  refined  even  in  aspect,  as  her  temple  should  be.  Below  is 
another  ancient  temple,  which  the  guide-books  extol,  but  I  thought  heavy 
and  clumsy.  Then  there  is  the  Ponte  Rotto,  now  a  spruce  iron  bridge. 
Standing  on  this  bridge,  od#  sees  right  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  with  two 
ugly  old  Roman  bridges,  dear  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians,  connecting  it 
with  the  town  on  either  sidd^  which  rises  in  domes  and  campaniles,  and 
piles  of  quaint  old  buildings  along  the  river7side.  Beyond  the  temple 
Vesta  is  the  church  of  the  Bocbo  della  Verity,  so  called  mm  an  old  masque 
of  Pan  with  an  open  mouth,  into  which  the  fingers  of  any  one  suspefijed 
of  falsehood  were  introduced,  in  the  belief  that  the  stone  Ups  would  dose 
on  them  if  the  person  lied.  It  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  fine  Gothic  campanile  in  galleries.  Behind  is  a  high 
hill  backine  all.  A  procession  issued  out  of  the  church,  with  lighted 
tapers,  and  a  priest  under  a  dirty  umbrella,  going  to  administer  extreme 
unction  to  a  dying  person.  Down  dropped  all  the  people  on  their  knees. 
Among  the  crowd  were  some  gentiemen,  who  took  especial  care  to  cleanse 
their  nether  g^arments  afberwimls  with  handkerchiefs. 

A  long,  flat  drive  brought  us  to  the  church,  which  outside  makes  no 
particular  show,  standing  as  it  does  so  badly ;  but,  on  entering,  what 
words  can  describe  my  astonishment  at  its  stiwendous  size  and  sfSendour. 
The  fbi^y  marble  columns,  in  double  row9>  of  the  nave,  placed  like  those 
in  San  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  true  Basilica  style,  are  surpassing  in  beauty, 
size,  and  proportion,  melting  into  the  distance  most  sweetiy.  Over  the 
apsis  and  tribune  are  the  sup^  old  mosaics,  so  fresh  and  gorgeous  of 
that  happy  period  of  Romah  style,  before  it  stiffened  in^  Byzantine  dead- 
ness,  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  San  Mqyco  at  Venice.  The 
light,  too,  here  &lls  on  them  so  well.  I  say  no(iiing  of  the  marble,  the 
Egyptian  alabaster,  and  the  faaalachite  all  round.  One  gets  used  to  tiiese 
xnatmal  displays  of  magnifictece.  Under  the  altar  has  ever  been  the 
traditionary  burial-place  of  Saint  Paul ;  but  how  his  body  can  be  here 
and  at  St  JPeter's,  and  his  head  at  the  Lateran,  I  leave  for  Catholics  to 
determine.  A  miracle,  I  presume,  will  settle  the  question.  The  cloisters 
are  very  mediseval,  resembling  those  of  the  Lateran,  with  a  double  row  of 
twisted  spiral  columns,  each  di&rent  in  design,  all  very  graceful,  with 
the  pretty  rose  gard^  in  the  c^tre.  This  convent  suffers  so  dreadfully 
from  malaria  the  monks  can  only  rende  here  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
They  had  only  just  returned  when  I  went  tibere. 

Aj  we  returned  to  Rome  we  entered  it  hy  the  fine  old  gate  of  San  Paolo^ 
which  has  something,  I  think,  to  do  with  Belisarius.  There  is  a  splendid 
old  bit  of  wall  too,  with  high  ruined  turrets,  like  an  enchanter's  castie, — 
to  what  age  belongmg  I  have  no  idea.  I  never  yolunteer  any  description 
of  the  Roman  walls,  although,  as  antiquarians  are  so  uncertain  about  uem, 
I  mi^t  as  well  venture  my  opinion  where  doctors  so  completely  disagree. 
The  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  close  by  is  as  ugly  as  any  oth^  pyramid, 
they  bemg  architectural  defontnties,  only  toleiwble  in  the  desert,  and  then 
solely  on  account  of  their  vast  size. 
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THE  BLACK  SEA  PROVINCES. 

The  passage  of  the  Danube  may  be  truly  said,  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities,  to  constitute  tne  most  marked  feature  in  the  recent 
military  operations  of  the  Russians.  One  moment  concentrating  large 
bodies  of  troops  in  one  direction,  next  marching  them  in  another ;  one 
moment  knocking  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  Danube,  the  other  evacuating 
Little  Wallachia  ;  one  moment  threatening  a  triumphant  onslaught  upon 
Rassova,  Silistria,  and  Rustchuk  ;  another  unable  to  dislodge  the  Turks 
firom  the  Karasu  and  Tchemavoda,  still  the  positive  advance  made  into  • 
the  Dobrudscha,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  are  events  full  of  political  as  well  as  of  stra- 
tegical import. 

Not  the  least  striking  of  these  result  from  the  position  of  Russia  in  the 
presence  of  Austria,  which  rendered  any  further  advance  as  questionable 
and  as  dangerous  as  carrying  on  further  operations  on  the  extreme  right; 
second  to  these  in  importance  is  the  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to 
the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey,  ever  looking  forward  to  insurrec- 
tionary movements,  which,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  never  take  place 
— ^those  very  exceptions  so  remote  as  scarcely  to  influence  the  strategic 
principles  adopted  by  the  hostile  armies  on  the  Danube  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  trying  by  march* and  countermarch  to  foment  rebellions  where 
the  very  elements  of  such  anarchical  auxiliaries  of  a  nefarious  warfare  do 
not  exist,  or  awaiting  more  important  uprisings  which  were  stifled  in  the 
bud  by  measures  of  expulsion  in  their  practical  operation  much  to  be 
regretted,  but  rendered  by  circumstances  unavoidable  and  of  first  neces- 
sity. Thirdly,  the  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  enemy,  which 
demanded  a  feint  on  the  extreme  left,  to  divert  his  attention  to  that 
quarter,  while  a  more  serious  advance  should  be  made  on  the  centre — a. 
feint  which  was  the  more  easily  unmasked,  as  the  Russians  could  not,  so 
long  as  the  allies  held  possession  of  the  sea,  advance  by  the  coast  of  the- 
Euxine.  They  could  only  do  so  under  cover  of  the  Dobrudscha,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  a  movement  which  has  been  tried  apparently 
with  as  yet  but  indifferent  success. 

Lastly,  the  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  allies,  who,  occupying 
the  open  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  might  also  materially  affect  the  position 
of  the  Russians  in  the  Principalities,  cut  off  communications,  interrupt 
supplies,  impede  progress  in  the  centre,  and  threaten  at  any  moment  the 
extreme  left  of  the  whole  army,  by  holding  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
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or  advancing  across  the  Dobrudscha  from  Enstanjah  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  itself. 

The  line  of  operations  of  the  Russian  army  stretches  at  the  present 
moment  over  a  distance  of  some  150  miles,  from  the  Aluta  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  Its  real  force  may  be  calculated  at  between  150,000  and 
180,000  men.  The  centre  exten<^s  from  Giurgevo,  opposite  to  Rustchuk, 
to  Silistria  and  Hassova,  and,  having  its  reserve  at  Bucharest,  will  un- 
doubtedly invest  those  strongholds,  unless  diverted  by  the  attitude  as- 
sume by  Austria  in  its  rear,  or  by  a  bold  attack  made  by  the  allies  on 
its  right  and  left  wings. 

The  right  wing  is  stationed  on  the  borders  of  Little  Wallachia,  and  it 
has  been  lately  reinforced  by  a  second  corps  from  Moldavia ;  its  reserve 
is  at  Pilesti,  or  Ploiesti,  an  important  town  of  Great  Wallachia,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Bucharest.  The  left  wing  occupies  the  Dobrudscha  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  communicating,  by  Odessa,  with  the  corps 
under  Osten-Sacken ;  its  reserve  occupies  Galatz  and  Ismail. 

The  Turkish  army,  which,  without  the  allies,  may  be  estimated  at 
from  120,000  to  130,000  combatants,  is  opposed  right  to  left  and  left  to 
right  to  this  disposition  of  the  Russians.  The  right  wing  at  Trajan's 
"Wall,  the  left  in  Little  Wallachia,  the  centre  at  Rustchuk,  Silistria,  and 
Rassova,  with  Shumla  for  head- quarters,  and  a  reserve,  now  reinforced 
by  the  allies,  at  Adriauople.  Many  condemn  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Russia,  but  under  the  circumstances — threatened  by  the  allies  on  its 
extreme  left,  and  by  Austria  in  the  rear — it  appears  to  us  the  most  com- 
manding it  could  assume,  at  the  same  time  that  it  preserved  its  line  of 
retreat. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  and  the  Russians  have  shown  by  their  acts, 
that  they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  difiGculties  that  He  before  them. 
They  have  placed  the  strongest  defences  that  were  available — all  the 
fortresses  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Danube — between  their 
'Centre  and  the  allied  fleets ;  they  have  withdrawn  their  extreme  right,  to 
•operate  purely  defensively,  to  their  centre ;  and  they  have  thus  pro- 
tected, as  well  as  circumstances  and  the  number  of  men  at  their  disposal 
««nabled  them,  their  centre  of  operations.  They  have  at  the  same  time 
.steadily  concentrated  troops,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  to  effect  a 
c4ecisive  onward  movement  upon  Silistria,  Rustchuk,  and  Rassova — the 
ifeduction  of  which  fortresses  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  ftirther 
forward  movement,  and  entails  the  loss  to  the  Turks  of  their  strongest 
lline  of  defence — that  of  the  Central  Danube.* 

If,  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  an  onward  movement  is  still  deter- 
mined upon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  concede  that  the  passage  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Matschin,  Tultscha,  Isaktchi, 
and  Baba  Tagh,  thereby  securing  the  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  river 
at  its  embouchure,  was  an  act  of  great  prudence ;  manifestly  held  in  view 
,  for  a  long  time  previously,  as  shown  by  the  intentional  neglect  persevered 
in,  in  allowing  the  river  alluvia  to  accumulate,  and  impede  the  navigation 
of  the  only  mouth  open  to  vessels  of  any  burden.  By  thus  holding  both 
banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  impeding  its  navigation,  the 


*  Rassova  is  said  to  have  fallen  already,  and  Silistria,  which  is  the  only  fortress 
.on  the  Danube  calculated  to  resist  modern  tactics  for  howsoever  brief  a  period, 
tias  probably  ere  this  suffered  the  same  fate. 
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object  has  manifestly  been  to  prevent  any  communication  by  water  between 
the  allies  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Turks  in  the  central  ^stricts. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Dobrudscha  has  always  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  military  operations  of  Russia  against  Turkey.  This 
remarkable  tract  of  country  is  peninsulated  by  the  curve  which  the 
Danube  takes  at  Tchernavoda,  to  regain  its  original  direction  at  Galatz 
and  Matschin,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other  side,  the  neck  of  the  penin* 
sula  being  defended  by  Trajan's  Wall.  To  the  north,  this  peculiar  tract 
is  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  by  marshes  and  lagoons ; 
some  of  which,  as  that  of  Bassain,  are  almost  inland  seas ;  above  which 
rise  the  hilly  heights  of  the  Baba  Tagh,  or  Old  Father  Hills,"  and  the 
Bash  Tuppah,  or  "  Five  Hills,"  here  and  there  picturesquely  wooded,  and 
which  determined  by  their  existence  the  devious  curve  of  the  Danube. 
Further  to  the  south,  the  whole  district  forms  a  low,  undulating  down, 
which  is  only  a  little  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  consists  of 
a  grey  sand,  which  absorbs  all  moisture.  Water,  when  it  falls  upon  the 
surface,  meets  with  a  substratum  of  porous  limestone,  and  percolates 
through  this  also.  It  is  lost  labour  to  search  for  rivulets  or  springs.  The 
little  drinking-water  there  is  can  only  be  had  at  the  few  villages  scattered 
here  and  there,  at  wide  intervals,  and  it  has  to  be  drawn  from  wells  that 
are  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  deep.  On  account  of  this  constant  drought, 
and  the  small  population,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  made  to  reclaim 
the  land ;  and,  indeed,  forage  is  quite  as  great  a  rarity  as  com.  Neither 
haystacks  nor  grananes  exist  in  these  villages,  for  the  grass  and  flowering 
plants  alike  wither  away  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  boundless  waving  plain  of  dry  stalks.  The  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  buffaloes  graze  at  that  season  on  the  flats  of  the  Danube  and 
on  its  islets.  Not  a  tree,  and  indeed  scarcely  a  shrub,  is  to  be  seen  any- 
where,  not  even  in  the  villages. 

That  part  of  Bulgaria  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Trajan's  Wall  is 
quite  as  barren  and  desolate,  equally  without  water  and  wood.  This  is 
the  case  beyond  Bazardjik,  even  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Varna.  Troops 
preparing  to  operate  in  such  a  region,  must  be  provided  with  forage  as 
well  as  means  of  sustenance — and  that  by  ship.  Varna,  with  barely  a 
hundred  houses  within  its  walls,  could  do  nothing  towards  the  sustenance 
of  an  army.  Buffalo  flesh  and  mutton  might  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  or  from  the  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  these 
with  rice,  always  to  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  eastern 
markets,  ought  to  form  the  staple  of  the  commissariat  supplies.  Shumla 
is  so  near  to  Vania,  that  although  the  town  of  Paravadi  intervenes,  fowls 
and  eggs  must  by  this  time  have  become  very  scarce. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  allies  would  operate  much  more  effectually  in  an 
economical  as  well  as  a  military  point  of  view,  by  concentrating  their 
strength  against  the  Crimea,  than  by  dividing  it  to  operate  against  the 
Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha.  Once  in  possession  of  the  Crimea,  besides 
the  command  given  by  such  a  position,  the  resources  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal would  be  immense,  and  while  the  position  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube  would  be  rendered  almost  untenable,  the  operations  of  the  allies 
against  them  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  Under  all  circumstances, 
Varna  should  also  be  made  a  chief  dep6t,  more  especially  for  commissariat 
and  hospital  stores.    The  native  boats  could  be  made  to  contribute  large 
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fupplies  from  Harakli,  and  from  other  points  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor; 
Harakli  itself,  from  the  importance  of  its  neighhoming  coal  formations 
and  other  advantages,  should  be  the  seat  of  a  commissary.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  is  rich,  fertile,  and  productive,  and  as  yet  unscathed  by 
war,  or  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  In  the  inmiediate 
neighbourhood  turkeys  and  geese — rarities  in  Asia  Minor — abound,  atid 
an  active  commissary  could  extend  his  foraging  expeditious  to  the  rich, 
fertile,  and  populous  valleys  of  Boli  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Parthe- 
nius,  with  the  goodly  town  of  Bartin,  on  the  other. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  capital  foraging  stations  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Amasarah — a  port  beloved  by  the  Genoese — 
Kidros,  Bafra  on  the  Halys,  Samsun,  a  British  vice-consulate,  and  even 
8inope,  would  be  very  advantageous  points.  The  latter  naturally  could 
do  nothing  of  itself,  but  it  still  remains  an  available  port  from  whence  to 
ship  supplies  from  the  splendid  granaries  of  Kastamuni  and  Tash  Kupri. 
The  uplands  of  what  was  once  ancient  Paphlagonia  are  especially  rich 
in  corn  and  other  cereal  products,  hence  Zaffaran  Boli,  Kastamuni,  Tash 
Kupri,  and  Vizir  Kupri  are  large  and  wealthy  towns.  The  produce  of 
many  productive  portions  of  this  district  could  be  shipped  from  IneboH. 
The  native  boats,  which  abound  at  Harakli,  Bartin,  Ineboli,  Samsun, 
and  other  ports,  would  quite  suffice  for  these  purposes.  Samsun  espe- 
cially might  be  made  to  turn  to  account  all  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
wealth,  if  wanted,  of  Tchwchambah,  Niksar,  Marzirvan,  Amasiyah, 
Tokat,  Changri,  and  Angora,  even  to  Siwas  and  Kaisauriyah.  We  have 
a  consular  establishment  to  aid  at  the  latter  place. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  upon  an  enemy's  lines  of  commu- 
nication and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  line  of  retreat  in'case  of  attack 
by  a  disproportionate  force-— objects  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
military  operations — with  only  one  line  of  operations,  and  the  enemy 
blocking  up  the  road  to  the  object  held  in  view  by  a  well-chosen  portion. 
Hence,  although  the  Russians  make  a  show  of  advance  through  the 
Dobrudscha,  such,  if  circumstances  will  allow,  will  not  be  their  real  base 
of  operations.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  this  inhospitable  line  oi 
country  as  affording  to  the  Turks  a  means  of  cutting  off  their  line  of 
retreat,  they  have  never  crossed  the  Danube  with  their  main  army  before 
the  fortresses  of  the  Dobrudscha  were  reduced,  and  they  always  crossed  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  peninsula  as  long  as  Silistria  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  case  in  1773  and  1774,  in  1809  near  Galatz,  in 
1810  near  Hirsova,  in  1828  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  again  in  1829, 
and  now  in  1854. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Dobrudscha,  the  Russians,  by  the 
peace  of  Bucharest,  the  treaty  of  Ackerman,  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
secured  for  themselves  the  command  of  the  Danube  below  Galatz.  The 
Russian  fortresses  of  Ismail  and  Kilia  were  rendered  superior  to  the 
Turkish  forts  of  Matschin,  Isaktcha,  and  Tultscha,  even  if  the  latter  were 
not  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  the  gun-boats  or  small  steamers  of 
the  allied  fleets  could  alone  oppose  the  Russian  flotilla  at  Ismail ;  the  old 
Turkish  bridge-heads  at  Brailow,  Giurgevo,  and  Tumo,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  have  been  demolished ;  in  short,  the  strength  of  the 
Dobrudscha  north  of  the  lines  of  Trajan,  and  particularly  its  front 
towards  Russia,  has  been  entirely  broken  up;  the  communication  by  water 
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lielweea  the  allied  fleet  and  the  Tniidah  centre  iaterrd^tea,'^  mi  iM^^cle 
9i  operaiions  omdi  narrowed  in  compass.  - .  /  . 

instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  hombarc^ng  Odessa,  the 
allied  fleets  had  taken  possession  of  that  city,  as  was  ddi^e  in  the  instance 
of  Toulon  in  the  first  years  the  Republic,  the  position  of  the  Russians 
would  have  become  one  of  as  great  danger  as  if  the  allies  held  pos- 
session of  Sebastopol  itselE  So  strongly  would  this  have  been  felt,  that  it 
would  probably  have  forced  the  Russian  fleet  to  leave  the  latter  port  and 
give  battle  under  any  circumstances.  The  flotilla  on  the  Danube  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  which  commands  in  the  Black  Sea,  but 
the  possession  of  Odessa  would  have  cut  off  the  base  of  all  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Danuhian  Principalities.  One  of  Napoleon's  celebrated  sayings 
was,  le  secret  de  la  guerre  est  dans  le  secret  des  communicatums. 
The  base,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube  below  Galatz,  furnish  the  Russians 
with  only  one  line  of  operations  against  Constantinople.  The  base  is, 
therefore,  in  itself,  an  inadequate  one,  requiring  in  its  further  develop- 
ment the  reduction  of  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  Varna  b^ng  open  to 
the  protection  of  tiie  allied  fleets  and  armies.  Should  the  Russians 
attempt  an  onward  movement  under  existing  circumstances,  they  would 
therefore  have  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  operations,  and  the  possession  of 
Silistria  and  Rustchuk  will  open  the  passes  of  Timova  and  Sophia  over 
the  Balkan,  the  nearest  road  through  the  valley  of  the  Yantra,  into  the 
basin  of  the  Maritza,  and  to  the  city  of  Adrianople,  thus  avoiding  the 
strongholds  of  Varna  and  Shumla.  Whatever  line  of  operation  the 
Russians  may  select,  the  one  leading  over  Shumla,  another  over  Timova, 
and  a  third  over  Sophia,  they  must  take  Silistria  before  they  can  attempt 
to  cross  the  Balkan  in  face  of  an  enemy  still  able  to  give  battle.  In  1773 
Ramjanzoff  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Silistria,  after  investing  that 
fortress  with  84,000  men  and  120  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1810, 
Silistria  was  reduced  in  seven  days.  In  1829,  Silistria,  besieged  on  the 
I7th  of  May,  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  loss  to  the  Turks  of  their 
strong  positions  in  the  Dobrudscha,  the  next  best  operation,  after 
strengthening  her  defensive  position  from  Varna  to  Silistria,  and  at 
-Shumla,  being  too  weak  to  nsk  a  general  battle,  is  to  cross  into  Little 
Wallachia,^  and  keep  up  the  old  game  of  defensive- offensive  operations  by 
falling  cm  the  enemy's  lines  of  retreat.  Against  this  offensive,  the  Rus- 
sians have  little  left  but  to  send  part  of  their  forces  to  Rassova,  and  expose 
this  detached  corps  to  be  destroyed  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  abandon  their  operations  against  Silistria,  and  to  turn  back  with 
the  main  army  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  lines  of  communications. 

It  was  not  the  crossing  of  the  Balkan  by  which  the  Russians  in  1829 
lost  an  army ;  it  was  the  contest  on  the  river  system  of  the  Kamtschik, 
north  of  the  Balkan,  flanked  by  the  fortresses  of  Shumla  and  Varna. 
But  a  system  of  defence  which  can  be  so  easily  avoided  as  that  of  Shumla 
and  Varna  is  not  of  much  use,  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  attempt  the  same  line  at  a  time  when  the  allied  fleets  hold  pos- 
session of  the  Euxine. 

But  while  an  advance  from  the  Central  Danube  over  Tirnova  or  Sophia 
to  Adrianc^e  can  also  only  be  effected  after  the  reduction  of  Silistria, 
only  one  corps  would  require  to  be  detached  to  cover  the  captured 
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fortresses* — supposing  the  allies  to  remain  inactive  or  to  be  occupied  else- 
where, as  forming  a  reserve  at  AdrIanople>  covering  Thrace,  or  reducing^ 
the  Crimea — ^this  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  Thrace.  Having  re- 
duced Silistria  and  Rustchuk,  a  Russian  corps  sufficiently  strong  to  cover 
those  fortresses  against  the  assault  of  a  Turkish  army  that  might  ad- 
vance from  the  side  of  Shumla,  and  to  protect  Wallachia  for  some  time 
against  the  excursions  of  the  enemy  from  Widdin  and  Kalafat,  would 
suifficiently  secure  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  Russian  main  arniy 
while  marching  into  Thrace. 

Three  marches  lead  from  the  Danube  up  the  Yantra  to  Timova ;  one 
halting  day ;  three  marches  hence  over  the  Balkan  to  Kasanlik  ;  one  day 
to  clear  the  passes — supposing  them  to  be  inefficiently  defended ;  one 
halfang  day  ;  five  marches  to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza,  atd  eight  days 
more  at  Adrianople,  for  the  necessary  engagements,  the  gathering  of 
the  troops,  rest,  re-equipping,  and  the  making  further  provision  for  the 
march  into  Thrace,  make  altogether  twenty-two  days. 

If  the  pass  of  Timova  is  insufficient,  the  heavy  artillery,  the  field- 
trains,  and  the  reserve  can  take  the  road  to  Sophia.  This  passage  is, 
however,  well  defended  by  old  castles  and  modem  entrenchments,  and 
would  not  be  won  without  some  expenditure  of  time  and  loss  of  life. 

The  allies,  in  fortifying  Gallipdli,  had  in  view  a  possible  march  of 
this  kind,  and  an  immediate  advance  from  Adrianople  to  the  Dardanelles 
instead  of  a  march  upon  Constantinople  ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
position  of  the  army  under  Diebitsch,  almost  annihilated  by  war,  famine, 
and  disease,  at  the  time  when  a  treaty  of  peace  enabled  them  to  effect 
an  honourable  retreat,  we  cannot  imagine  that  should  the  Russians  be 
able  to  gain  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  and  to  reach  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Maritza,  but  that  if  the  allies  tendered  the  least  effectual  resistance, 
their  position  would  be  one  of  such  extreme  danger  as  to  tax  all  the 
resources — g^eat  as  they  are — of  Russia  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
ground,  still  less  to  advance  a  step  towards  the  city  of  the  Sultan. 

In  mountain  warfare  superiority  of  numbers  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
as  a  general  cannot  deploy  his  forces.  The  spirit  of  the  officers  and  of 
the  troops,  great  activity  and  resolution  in  hand-to-hand  combats,  supply 
the  want  of  armies.  The  elite  of  the  Turkish  troops  might  alone  and  un- 
aided, by  sudden  and  violent  attacks  directed  from  their  strong  positions 
in  the  northern  slope  of  the  Balkan,  detain  the  Russian  superiority  for  a 
long  time,  as  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing  at  Kalafa^ 
and  place  them  in  a  very  awkward  position  in  regard  to  tJbe  support  of 
their  army.  Ambuscades  and  surprises,  directed  against  the  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  and  the  train,  might  inflict  upon  them  irreparable  injury. 

Supposing  even  that  at  the  Balkan,  not  being  a  high  mountain  chain, 
a  protracted  contest  were  not  possible,  still  if  the  stmggle  be  continued 
even  in  the  manner  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  on,  as  far  as  Adrianople, 
and  the  Russians  are  exposed  during  their  advances  to  sudden  and  vio- 
lent attacks,  as  at  Citate  and  Oltenitza,  and  impeded  by  the  destruction 
of  bridges  and  roads,  while  the  last  resources,  and  whatever  allies  are 
available,  were  despatched  to  Adrianople,  the  Russians  could  never  arrive 


*  This  duty,  it  would  appear,  has  been  delegated  to  the  corps  under  General 
Luders. 
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befere  that  city  in  an  effective  condition — nor  would  a  second  or  a  thiM 
corps  suffer  much  hetter.  If  Adiianople  was  entrenched  and  fortified 
like  Shumla,  30,000  to  60,000  men  would  suffice  not  only  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Russians,  but  to  assume  the  position  of  a  superior  force 
giving  battle  to  an  inferior  one  reduced  by  war  and  sickness. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  operations  of  war,  on  anything 
Hke  an  efficient  scale,  are  limited  by  the  seasons,  and  that  in  most  parts 
Turkey  in  Europe  the  movements  of  armies  are  entirely  impossible  for 
six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  even  in  the  dry  season  are  liable  to 
interruptions  in  parts.  The  agg^sor  is  also  exposed  to  g^reat  difficul- 
ties insuj^rtin^  an  army  in  the  interior  of  Turkey.  He  enters  upon  a 
country  already  mipoverished  by  the  defensive,  is  obliged  to  limit  all  his 
t  operations  to  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  to  discontinue  them 
when  the  principal  resistance  of  the  enemy  is  overcome ;  is  compelled  to 
ii»ego  advantages,  the  gaining  of  which  will  cost  time,  and  exhaust 
strength  at  each  ensuing  campaign.  In  this  respect  what  is  unfavourable 
to  the  assailant  is  so  much  gain  to  the  defenders.  Climate  and  the  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  ground  unite  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Turks,  just  as 
they  would  fight  those  of  the  Russians  if  invaded  by  an  enemy,  except 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimea,  Georgia,  or  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, they  can  be  held  to  advantage  by  the  conqueror,  winter  or 
SHmmer. 

The  comparative  inaction  of  the  Russians  ever  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Isaktcha,  Tultscha, 
Matachin,  and  Hirsova,  and  the  occupying  of  both  banks  of  the  river, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  Dobrudscha,  has  naturally  g^ven  origin  to 
a  variety  of  surmises. 

'»l|It  is  impossible,  however,  apart  from  the  physical  difficulties  presented 
in  early  spring  by  swollen  rivers,  not  to  see  a  strategical,  as  well  as  a 
political  reason  for  this  inactivity.  The  position  of  Russia  advancing  on 
the  Balkan,  with  the  allied  fleets  holding  the  Black  Se%  the  Austrians 
threatening  the  rear,  and  the  armies  of  the  allies  advancing  on  Adri- 
anopJe,  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  in  1828-29.  A  Russian  army  can- 
not now  advance  without  a  great  numerical  superiority — such  as  will  be 
requisite  to  defeat  the  allies  as  well  as  the  Turks,  and  such  as  may  not, 
indeed,  be  assembled  this  campaign.  It  is  true  that  if  the  Western 
Powers  determine  not  to  oppose  the  Russians  with  their  own  troops  until 
they  have  reached  Thrace,  the  latter  might  carry  the  Danube,  the 
strongest  system  of  Turkey,  rout  the  Turkish  army  with  the  forces  now 
at  thdr  command,  and  thus  effect  the  occupation  of  the  whole  line  of  the 
Danube.  But  the  Russian  commander  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Western  Powers  will  act  in  so  inefficient  a  manner,  and  he  has  conse- 
quently been  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  such  other  troops  as  will  enable 
to  compete,  with  fair  chances  of  success,  against  both  the  Turks  and 
their  allies. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  hastens  to  forward  large  bodies  of 
Enropeau  troops  by  Varna  and  Kustanjah  to  the  Danube,  they  may, 
^th  the  co-operation  of  the  Turks,  be  able  not  only  to  successfully 
defend  the  Danube,  but,  after  having  defeated  the  Russians  in  a  pitch^ 
battle,  or  even  without  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  flotilla  sent  up  the 
Lower  Danube,  to  take  the  offensive,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
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Danube  and  of  the  fortress  of  Ismul.  The  main  force  of  the  Rtmhww 
on  the  Danube  being  thus  paralysed,  the  allies  might  then  adranee  to 
the  recovery  of  the  Danubimi  Principalities,  and  of  Bessarabia,  of  whioh 
Turkey  was  so  unjustly  deprived  in  the  year  1812. 

This  strip  of  country,  which  extends  from  the  ^aek  Sqa  and  ilfe 
Lower  Danube  on  the  one  side,  to  Bukovina,  a  dspcindleaoy  of  Austria, 
(m  the  other,  is  divided  into  two  regkm^  totally  <£stiDct  m  popudation 
mnd  in  topc^prapiraeal  (dmaeter.  Tbe  southern  part,  named,  after  fts 
Tartar  dwellers,  Budjiak,  is  the  eounteipart  of  the  Dobrudsdui  on  ihe 
oih&c  side  of  the  Danube-^a  low,  flat  region,  extending  to  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Dniester. 
This  country,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  steppes, 
possesses  but  a  few  insignificant  streams,  and  is  chiefly  fitted  for  resrxng 
cattle  ;  it  yields  little  to  tillage,  except  in  some  localities  along  the  water- 
courses, where  numerous  colonies  of  Germans  and  Bulgarians  are  settled. 
The  northern  part  adjoining  Austria  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  hill  country, 
beautifully  diversified,  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  ridi  in  all 
the  productions  of  the  most  favoured  temperate  climates. 

At  the  period  when  the  Russians  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
these  steppes  were  occuped  by  Nogay  Tartars  of  the  tribe  of  Budjiak — 
nomades  for  the  most  part,  who,  after  having  been  at  first  tributary  to 
the  khans  of  the  Crimea,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Porte;  whilst  the  northern  region  was  possessed  by  a  numerous 
Moldavian  population,  essentially  agricultural,  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
serfdom,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  hospodars  of  Jassy. 

Bessarabia  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  Turkey  as 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the  Black  Sea.  Ismail 
and  Remy  were  its  two  great  export  markets  for  com ;  Ackerman  sent 
numerous  cargoes  of  fruit  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  yearly  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  magazines  of  the  fortresses  were  profusely  filled  with  wheat 
and  maize ;  the  countless  flocks  of  the  Budjiak  steppes  supplied  wool  to 
the  East  and  to  Italy;  and  Austria  alone  drew  from  them  annually  vf^ 
wards  of  60,000  head  of  cattle.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Bessa* 
rabia  at  the  time  when  the  Russians,  in  the  worst  moment  of  their 
disasters,  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  entering  their  anoient 
capital,  had  the  courageous  cleverness  to  obtain  the  cession  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  advance  their  frontier  to  the  Danube,  at  the  same  time  securing 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  free  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
it,  and  march  them  against  the  invader. 

The  long-debated  question  of  the  Danube— the  opening  of  its  ports 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Western  Powers,  of  its  steam  navigation  to 
Austria,  of  its  trade — a  vital  question  to  Hungary — and  the  independence 
of  the  Principalities,  can  never  be  settled  till  Russia  is  once  more  driren 
beyond  the  Dniester.  This  is  as  much  a  sine  qua  non  as  the  expulsion 
of  the  same  power  from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  and  the  tenure  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  allies,  are  necessary  to  bring  the  war  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  a  finite  and  successful  conclusion. 

When  the  Russians  took  possessicm  of  Bessaralna,  the  Nogays,  many 
tribes  of  whom  had  previously  emigrated,  almost  completely  forsook  thek 
new  possessions,  and  withdrew  into  the  Dobrudscha,  and  thus  there 
remained  in  Bessarabia  only  the  Moldavian  population,  who  were  Greek 
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Chmtmns,  Hke  Ihamnm  The  coodnci  of  the  govenunent  towanli 
the  Bessarabiaos  was  at  £nt  as  aeoommodatkig  and  liberal  as  possible, 
Ofi&oal  pkdges  were  given  them  tiiat  ihej  shoold  retain  dieir  own  lao* 
goage,  laws,  tribunals,  and  admunstrattre  foms  of  all  kinds.  The  go- 
TeriHxrs  of  the  countiy  were  diosen  from  among  the  satives,  and  the 
province  remained  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  its  commercial  issmnities 
and  franchises,  which  were  the  grand  basis  of  its  agricultural  prospentr* 
But  these  Taluable  privileges  soon  begat  jealousies,  whidi  were  especially 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Russian  emplef^  ;  and  an  excuse  was  found 
for  remodelling  the  constitution,  as  the  Rus^ms  declared,  to  place  it 
more  in  harmony  with  the  habits,  the  wants,  and  the  state  of  ciriiisatioa 
of  the  country. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  himself  visited  Bessarabia  in  1818.  He 
received  ^m  &e  province  a  national  present  of  5000  horses,  and  was 
quite  amased  at  the  prosperity  and  the  inexhanstible  resources  of  his  new 
conquest.  The  constitution,  however,  was  not  ratified.  It  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  a  Russian  despot  would  aUow  the  subsistence  of  a  con* 
qoered  province  on  its  extreme  frontiers,  in  contact  with  Turkey,  govern- 
ing by  its  own  laws,  and  possessing  an  administration  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  controlled  the  other  governments  of  the  empire. 

The  Moldavian  boyars,  by  the  laxity  of  their  principles  and  corrupt 
practices,  provoked  the  first  blow  against  their  privileges.  In  accordance 
with  old  customs,  the  government  continued  to  sell  the  taxes  by  auctioo, 
and  they  were  generally  farmed  by  the  great  landowners  of  the  province. 
Thk  vicious  system  of  finance^  which  had  been  practised  under  the 
Oriental  r^^tmen  of  the  hospodars,  could  not  £ul  to  have  fatal  conse- 
quences under  the  new  system  of  diings.  Bessarabia  had  likewise  re- 
tMned  her  comnwreial  freedom  in  its  full  extent  after  its  incorporation 
into  the  Russian  empire.  The  extravagant  ideas  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress that  fermented  in  the  brains  of  the  boyars,  led  to  that  improvident 
prodigality  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Russian  civilisation  in  almost  all 
its  remote  provinces,  and  had,  before  the  war,  affected  the  social  character 
and  institutions  of  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  to  an  almost  similar 
d^Iorable  degree,  although  its  manifestations  often  partook  more  of  the 
ridiculous  than  of  the  serious.  Luxury  increased  beyond  measure  among 
the  nobles,  and  Kichinev,  the  capital,  became  famous  throughout  all  the 
country  for  its  sumptuous  festivities,  and  the  display  of  its  warerooms. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  proceeded  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  progress  of  luxury ;  and  the  farmers,  whose  expenses 
swallowed  up  more  than  the  revenue,  were  at  last  unable  to  pay  the  sums 
they  had  contracted  for.  The  commmial  franchises  of  the  province 
were  therefore  suppressed  in  1822,  the  prohibitive  system  of  the  imperial 
customs  was  introduced,  and  the  payment  of  all  arrears  was  rigorously 
exacted. 

Although  the  ruin  of  all  the  principal  families  was  thus  accomplished, 
and  the  imperial  government  had  only  to  fix  the  day  when  their  political  in- 
fluence should  follow,  the  constitution  was  permitted  to  exist  till  the  deadi 
of  Alexander.  Nicholas,  however,  soon  afi;er  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
completely  suppressed  the  whole  thing.  The  countiy  was  deprived  of  all 
its  privileges  and  even  of  its  language,  and  was  assimilated  in  all  points 
<^  sdministration  to  the  other  provinces  of  die  em^re.  The  boyars  made 
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one  more  attempt  to  regain  power  in  1827,  and  their  factiousness  so 
irritated  the  Emperor  that  he  resolved  to  reduce  the  Moldavians  to  the 
most  absolute  political  and  administrative  nullity,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  national  prosperity,  by  emancipating  the  serfs.  The  consequences  of 
so  abrupt  a  proceeding  were  most  disastrous  to  agriculture.  In  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition,  the  peasants  abandoned  their  old  abodes  to 
settle  elsewhere,  and  in  this  way  many  villages  were  left  deserted,  the 
lands  remained  untilled,  and  the  landowners  found  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  hands  necessary  for  their  work. 

In  order  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  this  untoward  state  of  things,  the 
immigration  of  Bulgarians  and  Germans  was  favoured  by  grants  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  Budjiak.  The  Bulgarians  were  cmefly  seduced 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1828-29,  when  the  consequences  of  re- 
turning to  their  olden  allegiance  to  the  sultan  were  depicted  to  them  in 
the  most  gloomy  colours,  and  contrasted  with  the  treatment  they  would 
meet  with  under  the  paternal  government  of  their  co-religionaries.  Their 
colonies  numbered,  in  1840,  16,153  families,  and  those  of  the  Germans, 
1736,  in  nineteen  villages.  Several  villages  of  Cossacks  and  of  Great 
Russians  were  settled  in  the  same  regions ;  and  attempts  were  even  made, 
with  some  success,  to  colonise  a  few  tribes  of  gipsies. 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  details  how  exceedingly  mixed  is  the 
population  of  Bessarabia.  The  Budjiak  numbers  among  it«  inhabitants^ 
Great  Russians,  Cossacks,  Budjiak  Tartars,  Germans,  Bulgarians,  Swiss 
vine-dressers,  gipsies,  and  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province,  on  the  contrary,  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Moldavian  race,  whose  villages  extend  along  the  Dniester  even  to 
Ackerman.    Jews  abound  also  in  the  northern  part. 

Leaving  the  townspeople  out  of  account,  the  Bessarabian  population 
may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes:  the  nobles,  the  free' peasants  who 
possess  lands,  the  newly-emancipated  peasants,  and  the  gipsies.  Tht 
nobles  consist  of  the  ancient  Moldavian  aristocracy,  the  public  func- 
tionaries, retired  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  Russians,  who  have  be? 
come  landowners  in  the  province.  To  this  class  we  must  join  the  Mazils, 
who  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  boyars,  but  whom  war  and  the 
numerous  revolutions  that  have  desolated  the  land  have  reduced  to 
penuiy. 

In  Bessarabia,  as  throughout  Russia  and  the  Principalities  of  the 
Danube,  the  new  generation  of  nobles  have  completely  renounced  the 
habits  of  former  days.  They  have  adopted  the  straight  coat,  trousers, 
cravat,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  western  costume,  and  nothing  national 
remains  in  their  outward  appearance.  The  old  boyars  alone  adhere  to 
their  ancestral  customs ;  a  broad  divan,  pipes,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  the 
kaif  after  dinner,  are  still  as  indispensable  to  them  as  loose  robes  and  a 
capacious  head-dress. 

The  most  charming  thing  in  the  Bessarabian  villages  is  the  extreme 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  which  are  generally  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
thriving  orchards.  Enter  the  forest  dwelling,  and  you  will  almost  always 
find  a  small  room  perfectly  clean,  furnished  with  a  bed,  and  broad  wooden 
divans  covered  with  thick  woollen  stuffs.  Bright  parti-coloured  carpets, 
piles  of  cushions,  with  open  work  embroideries,  long  red  and  blue  napkins, 
often  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  essential  requisites  in 
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eveiy  household,  and  form  a  principal  portion  of  the  dowry  of  yoong 
women. 

The  women  are  also  well  treated,  and  kept  in  their  proper  places. 
Taking  little  or  no  part  in  field  labours,  they  become  exceedingly  indus- 
trious housewives.  They  are  all  clever  weavers,  and  display  great  art 
and  taste  in  making  carpets,  articles  of  dress  and  linen.  The  great 
object  of  emulation  among  the  women  of  every  village,  is  to  have  the 
neatest  and  most  comfortable  house,  and  the  best  supplied  with  linen  and 
household  utensils. 

The  towns  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  After  Kichinev,  the 
eapital,  the  most  commercial  are  Ismail,  Remy,  Novo  Selitza  on  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  Skouleni  and  Leovo  on  the  Pruth.  The  Austrians 
used  to  draw  as  many  as  from  12,000  to  15,000  horses  every  year  from 
Bessarabia  for  her  cavalry;  this  fell  in  1839  to  less  than  3000,  and 
latterly  has  been  null. 

The  fortresses  are  Ismail  and  Eilia  on  the  Danube  and  Khotin,  Bender 
and  Ackerman  on  the  Dniester.  The  fortress  of  Ismail  is  famous  for 
the  sieges  sustained  in  it  by  the  Turks  against  Suwarof.  Its  fortifica- 
tions have  been  strengthened  by  Russia,  and  she  keeps  in  it  generally  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  a  well-supplied  artillery.  The  flotilla  of  the 
Danube  is  also  generally  stationed  at  the  foot  of  its  walls.  The  fort  of 
Kilia  is  now  quite  abandoned. 

The  fortress  of  Khotin  is  half  of  Genoese,  half  of  Turkish  construction. 
The  citadel  or  castle  is  an  irregular  square,  flanked  by  enormous  towers. 
The  Turks  and  the  Russians  haye  added  new  fortifications  to  the  old 
works,  without,  it  is  said,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  position.  In  the 
present  state  of  military  art,  Khotin  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  Com- 
manded on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Dniester, 
it  would  not  resist  a  regular  siege  of  a  few  hours.  The  walls  consist  of 
courses  of  brick  and  cut  stone,  and  bear  numerous  Genoese  inscriptions. 
Over  the  principal  gate  are  seen  a  lion  and  a  leopard,  chained  beside  an 
elephant  bearing  a  tower.  The  doors  and  the  uprights  of  the  windows 
are  adorned  with  verses  from  the  Kuran.  The  great  mosque  of  the 
fortress  has  unfortunately  been  demolished,  and  nothing  remains  of  it 
but  its  minaret,  which  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  place,  as  if  to 
protest  against  the  vandalism  of  the  conquerors.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Dniester,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  is  Kaminietz,  the  capital 
of  Podolia. 

Bender  and  Ackerman  likewise  possess  two  castles  of  Genoese  and 
Turkish  construction ;  the  latter,  situated  on  the  delta  of  the  Dniester, 
has  been  abandoned;  the  former,  which  stands  on  the  main  road  to 
Turkey,  is  duly  garrisoned.  Between  Bender  and  Khotin,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dniester,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  called  Soroka,  altogether 
different  from  any  other  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  circular 
enclosure,  having  four  towers,  which  project  externally  in  a  semi- cylin- 
drical form.  Between  the  two  towers,  on  the  river  side,  there  is  a  fifth, 
which  commands  the  single  gate  of  the  castle.  The  walls  have  embra- 
sures in  their  upper  parts,  and  a  few  openings  at  various  heights.  All 
round  the  walls  in  the  inner  court  there  is  a  circular  range  of  apartments 
on  the  ground,  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  consisting  of  ten  casemates, 
lighted  only  firom  within.    Above  this  range  are  the  remains  of  an  upper 
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rtory,  which  served  with  the  towers  for  lodgmg  die  garrison.  The 
whole  building  exhibits  the  greatest  solidity,  and  the  mortar  is  wonder- 
fiilly  hard.  The  fortress  never  had  ditches;  its  streo^h  lay  in  the 
height  and  thickness  of  its  walls.  The  only  entrance  is  towards  the 
Dniester,  four  or  five  yards  from  the  scarf,  diat  flanks  the  river.  No 
insmptions  on  the  waUs,  or  sculptures  of  any  kind,  exist  to  fix  the  date  of 
this  interesting  min. 

The  great  tasks  to  which  the  allies  will  have  to  direct  their  combined 
efforts  in  the  existing  war  with  Russia  is  by  common  consent  the  restora- 
tion of  Finland  to  Sweden — supposing  the  Swedes  to  b^Mnne  active  allies 
in  the  war — and  the  expulsion  of  the  Roffiians  from  the  Danufaian  Prin- 
cipalities, the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Traascaucaaan  provinces.  In  every  one  of  tlrase  undertakings  the 
allies  are  supported  by  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  native  populations, 
and  unless  Russia  secures  herself  by  a  timely  peace,  or  Austria  and 
Prussia  intervene  successMly  in  the  Tsar's  favour,  the  result  of  the  war 
will  most  undoubtedly  be  her  curtailment  of  these  unjust  conquests.  It 
i»  not  indeed  desirable,  now  that  war  has  been  entered  upon,  that  peace 
should  be  concluded  upon  any  other  terms.  As  to  the  question  of  Central 
Asia,  we  entertain  upon  that  subject  totally  different  feelings  to  what 
genendly  prevail,  more  especially  among  Anglo-Indian  Russo-phobists. 
We  cannot  but  imagine  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  interests  of  civilisa- 
tion and  general  humanity  that  such  marauding,  slave-capturing,  and 
murdering  tribes  as  the  Tartars  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  should  be  reduced 
to  some  sort  of  bondi^.  The  Anglo-Indians  will  not,  nor  could  they, 
undertake  such  a  task.  The  Russians,  who  have  already  brought  the 
Kirghiz,  the  Yaiks,  and  so  many  other  Tartar  tribes  under  the  sway  of  a 
more  or  less  civilised  rule,  seem  pointed  out  by  Providence  as  the  fiiture 
rulers  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Amu,  or  Oxus,  and  of  the  Syr  Darah, 
or  Jaxartes.  Already  they  have  their  strongholds  on  the  latter  river,  and 
die  first  ships  they  launched  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  discovered  therein  a  large 
island,  well-stocked  with  animals,  the  existence  of  which  was  actually  un- 
known to  the  natives  !  Are  these  the  people  to  hold  regions  so  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  Providence,  so  neglected  by  man, — the  men  who  put  Connolly  and 
Stoddart  to  the  most  cruel  death,  and  who  hold  thousands  of  Russitms  in 
the  most  degrading  bondage ! 

With  regard  to  the  fixture  fate  of  the  Danubian  Principdities,  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  and  the  Crimea,  the  subject  will  require  further  con- 
sideration. So  many  strange  and  little  anticipated  incidents  will  arise  out 
of  the  war  amid  the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Turk^  in  Europe,  that 
the  less  said  at  the  present  moment  the  better.  We  have,  however,  indulged 
in  a  few  words  regarding  Bessarabia,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  remaric  that 
the  Transcaucasian  provinces  are  by  no  means  Turkish,  nor  ever  were. 
They  are  not  even  Muhammadan.  The  Gurdji,  or  Georgians,  who 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  Caucasus,  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  are  a  people  of  no  slight  historical  and 
commercial  renown,  who  had  their  own  dynasty  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great.  This  dynasty  was  known 
by  the  unpronouncable  name  of  Mtskhethos.  Other  drastics  succeeded 
one  another,  till  Miriam,  son  of  Khusru,  having  mamed  a  daughter  of 
Aspaghur,  the  last  of  an  Armenian  race  of  kings,  he  embraced  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  his  example  wa9  generally  followed  in  318.  The  first 
Christian  dynasty  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Bagratians,  under  whom 
Georgia  feu  sucoessivdy  under  tiie  dominion  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Genghis  Khan,  and  Timour.  Never- 
theless, a  king  designated  as  George  Vll.  drove  all  the  Muhammadans 
out  oi  the  country  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  re-established  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  his  dominions*  His  second  successor,  Alexand^  I., 
paved  the  way  hr  the  downfal  of  Greorgia,  by  dividing  the  kingdom 
among  his  sons.  The  Turks  on  one  side  and  the  Turkmans  on  the  other, 
seized  upon  the  frontier  territories,  md  their  princes  were  driven  to  seek 
the  aid  of  their  co-re%ionaries  the  Russians.  The  lifter  obtained  a 
further  fbo^g  in  the  country  by  two  saocessive  invasions  of  the  Persians, 
and  ultimatdy  succeeded  in  extending  their  rule  undisputed,  except  in 
the  Caucasus,  to  ike  banks  of  the  Aiaxes. 

lit  is  needless  to  speak  here  of  the  long  endurance,  tried  bravery,  and 
national  gallantry  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers.  They  are  deserving 
of  all  honour  and  all  praise — as  auxiliaries  to  the  Turks  they  will  be  in- 
valnable;  they  have  held  their  own,  and  proved  themsdves  worthy  of 
their  mouxitain  eyries  and  fastnesses—but  neither  they  nor  their  country 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Guriel,  the  Crimea, 
Bessiffahia,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Of  their  most  gallant 
tribes,  the  Tcherkesses,  or  Attaghai,  as  the  Circassians  love  to  call  them- 
selves, Dr.  Clarke  wrote  in  his  time,  they  are  a  horde  of  banditti  in- 
halNlting  the  region  whence  the  Cossacks  originally  descended nor  can 
anything  much  better  be  said  of  the  other  tribes,  even  of  the  brave 
Lesghi,  followers  of  Schamyl.  These  predatory  and  warlike  habits  have 
gained  in  dignity  by  long  excise  in  a  patriotic  cause,  but  would  stand 
mu<^  in  the  way  of  their  ever  being  permanent  and  honourable  allies  in 
time  of  peace  to  powers  high  in  civilisation  and  punctilious  in  points  of 
principle.  So  also  of  their  country,  it  possesses  resources  and  commands 
Hnes  of  communication,  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  general 
civilisation  to  see  held  by  a  hardy,  generous,  honest  race  of  mountaineers 
like  the  Swiss ;  but  it  has  neither  the  fertility,  the  cHmate,  nor  the  capa- 
bilities which  would  render  the  countries  enumerated  in  connexion  with 
it,  und^  a  benign,  liberal,  enlightened,  and  yet  efficient  rule,  among  the 
most  prosperous  and  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world. 

No  country  nor  region  in  the  East  presents  itself  more  strikingly 
under  tlie  latter  aspect  than  the  Crimea.  It  is  a  land  of  peculiar  fertility, 
wcmdrous  fine  climate,  and  imbounded  natural  resources.  Under  the 
Greeks,  the  Khersonites,  and  the  Genoese,  this  favoured  spot  centralised 
the  commerce  of  the  Orient.  We  must  return  to  a  consideration  of  its 
pteuliarities — ^its  past  condition — its  strange  successive  political  phases, 
and  its  great  natural  and  local  capabilities.  If  the  allies  must  have  a 
material  guarantee  for  indemnification  of  expenses  incurred  in  staying 
the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  Russia — none  so  compact,  so  available, 
or  so  useful,  in  a  political,  military  and  naval,  as  well  as  in  a  commercial 
and  economic^  point  of  view,  present  themselves  to  compare  for  a  mo- 
meiA  with  the  Crimea. 
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THE  REAL  STATE  OF  THE  CASE,  SET  FORTH 
BY  MRS.  MACTURTLE. 

I  AM  of  a  veiy  kind  and  conciliating — may  add,  of  a  very  patiait 
and  forbearing  disposition ;  yet  there  are  some  tmngs  that  go  far  entirely 
to  change  one's  nature  ;  and  mine,  perhaps,  may  have  been  a  little  dis- 
turbed hj  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  MacTurtie,  my  husband,  has  a  yery  decent  income.  What  with  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  I  brought  him,  fire  more  (in  which  we  have  a  life-inte- 
rest) left  by  Mr.  Biggs,  of  the  Treasury,  his  official  salary  as  Commissioner 
of— -(never  mind  what  Board) — for  which  he  gets  the  usual  twelve  hundred 
a  year,  and  his  picking-up  as  a  Director  of  the  Inscrutable  and  Tremen- 
dous Assurance  Companies,  we  make  up,  clear  of  income-tax  (that  is  to 
say,  before  Mr.  Glaidstone  doubled  it),  something  like  two  thousand 
a  year. 

Upon  this,  you  will  say,  we  ought  to  live  pretty  comfortably,  and  I 
don't  deny  that  we  always  have  done  so,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
when  one's  girls  grow  up  and  don't  go  off  quite  so  quickly  as  one  ex- 
pected, and  one's  boys,  though  provided  for'' — as  people  say — can't 
make  their  pay  and  allowances  suffice,  and  are  always  coming  down 
upon  "  the  governor"  for  something  extra,  it  requires  a  Utile  more,  I 
think,  than  two  thousand  a  year  to  make  things  as  pleasant  at  home  as 
one  could  wish. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  complain  of  Mr.  MacTurtle.  He  works  hard, 
as  he  often  tells  me,  for  what  he  gets  (though  I  never  heard  of  any 
Government  Commissioner  sinking  imder  his  labours,  or  of  a  Directcu* 
of  anything  becoming  a  martyr  to  his  exertions),  and,  of  course,  he  has 
"  a  right  to  give  dinner-parties  in  his  own  house"  (these  are  his  own 
words) ;  it  may  also  be  desirable  for  him  to  subscribe  to  three  different 
clubs  (though  one,  I  think,  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  were  tiie 
father  of  a  family);  and  I  never  raise  any  objection  to  his  joining 
Blackwall  parties,  or  going  to  Epsom  and  Ascot  (without  its),  or  shooting 
in  Scotland  (that  wretchedly  selfish  amusement,  in  which  ladies  can 
have  no  share)  during  the  autumn  vacation.  But  these  things  (as  I 
sometimes  observe  to  Mr.  MacTurtle)  cost  /af  more  than  tiie  littie 
dance  I  give  at  Christmas ;  the  dejeuner  (dansant  also)  in  June  (for 
the  whole  expense  of  which  I  regularly  contract  with  Gunter)  ;  my 
girls  and  I  must  have  dresses,  if  we  wish  to  appear  commonly  decent 
when  we  go  into  society  (and  how  necessary  society  is  when  one  has 
four  girls  to  marry  every  mother  with  a  heart  well  knows)  ;  and  if  Mr. 
MacTurtle  thinks  himself  obliged  to  keep  up  his  three  clubs  (though,  as 
I  said  before,  one  appears  to  me  quite  enough, — ^indeed,  /  don't  see  tiiat 
a  married  man  has  any  occasion  for  a  club  at  all — ^he  has  the  newspapers 
at  his  office,  gratis),  he  surely  can't  refuse  me  my  brougham,  or  the  girls 
their  season-tickets  to  the  Horticultural,  the  Botanic,  the  Ancient  Music, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  where,  if  we  are  to  live  in  the  world,  we  must 
show  ourselves  now  and  then.  Then  I  am  sure  Mr.  MacTurtle  need 
not  reproach  me  (I  don't  accuse  him  of  doing  so  in  direct  terms,  but 
there's  a  way  of  sayiug  things)  if  what  one  thought  was  a  match  falls 
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to  the  ground  unexpectedly;  I  am  never  ungenerous  enough  to  twit 
him  with  making  a  foolish  speculation  (though  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  rashness  that  our  promised  tour  in  Italy  never  came  to  any- 
thing, and  we  moped  at  Boulogne  all  the  last  summer, — hut  not  a 
cross  word  did  I  say  on  the  suhject,  and  1  don't  helieve  I  looked  one 
either). 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  (I  don't  choose  to  say  any  more  ahout  Mr.. 
MacTurtle's  expenses,  hut  I  could  if  I  liked,  and  a  great  deal,  too) 
that,  living  as  we  do  (with  all  my  economy  and  careful  management),, 
we  exceed  our  income,  and  instead  of  putting  anything  hy  for  a  rainy 
day  (which  I  frequently  remind  Mr.  MacTurtle  ought  to  he  his  first 
consideration)^  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  it,  hut, — we  are  a  little  in 
debt.  This,  however,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  at  present,  because 
our  social  position  is  well  known  to  the  persons  who  supply  things  in 
London,  and  who,  making  such  enormous  profits  as  they  do,  can,  of 
course,  afford  to  wait  for  their  money.  What  I  have  to  speak  about 
relates  to  something  that  interests  me  a  gpreat  deal  more  than  mere 
tradesmen's  bills,  and  is,  indeed,  of  fui  infinite  deal  more  importance  to 
the  community. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  my  girls.  Let  me  be  something  more 
explicit.  It  is  not  the  blind  fondness  of  a  parent  which  induces  me  to 
declare  that  they  are  all  extremely  handsome,  perfectly  well-bred,  tho- 
roughly  accomplished  (having  had  the  best  masters  and  no  eszpense 
spared),  and  in  the  highest  degree  amiable.  Maternal  partiality  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  statement,  for  everybody  tells  me  the  same 
things  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  them  to  be  quite  convinced  of  the 
fact.  I  am  not  misled  by  the  very  false  system  of  favouritism,  which  bo 
often  shows  off  one  daughter  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  am  equally 
attached  to  them  all,  and  really  if  the  best  parti  in  London  were  to 
come  to  me  to-morrow  for  my  advice  as  to  which  of  them  he  should 
propose  to,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  able  to  give  him  an  answer.  I 
might,  perhaps,  say,  "  Ask  Georg^na"  (the  eldest),  but  upon  my  word  it 
would  be  merely  from  habit, — having  made  it  a  rule,  ever  since  the  girls^ 
came  out,  always  to  refer  every  proposal  to  them,  and  never  say  a  syl- 
lable to  bias  their  inclinations. 

I  have  just  said :  ^*  If  the  best  parti  in  London  were  to  come  to  me- 
to-morrow."  That  expression  is  my  text,  the  subject  of  any  special 
grievance.  Where  is  such  a  parti,  or  indeed  any  parti  to  be  found  ?^ 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  War,  and  the  Guards  being  gone."" 
The  Guards  are  not  a  bit  better  for  marrying  purposes  than  other 
people.  Take  the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards : — I  am  told  that 
there  are  eight  battalions  altogether  of  these  young  men ;  of  course  I 
can't  say  how  many  that  is,  but  it  must  be  a  great  number, — ^more  than 
enough,  I  dare  say,  to  fill  the  largest  drawing-room  in  London.  Well, 
out  of  all  this  lot,  there  isn't  a  single  English  Peer  I  There  are  three  or 
four  heirs-apparent ;  but  one  of  these,  I  know,  is  married  already,  and 
two  out  of  the  remainder  are  either  Scotch  or  Irish  !  As  to  Loitls  (by 
courtesy)  and  Honourables,  nobody  (in  their  senses)  reckons  them.  The 
Cavaby  brigade  are,  perhaps,  a  shade  better,  for  they  have  one  Peer  of 
Parliament  amongst  them,  but  he  may  be  engaged,  for  anything  I  know; 
Lord  has  been,  to  my  certain  knowledige,  for  some  time  (not  that 
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that  is  myanably  conckisive),  and  Lord  —  has  a  wife  (whom  a  good 
many  people  call  pretty ;  I  am  not  of  the  nmnber).  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  me  other  three  (I  believe  there  are  no  more)  think  a  great 
deal  of  themselves^  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  fact. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  want  my  girls  to  marry  titles. 
Not  at  all.  I  haven't  the  least  objection  to  commoners,  or  even  BarO' 
nets,  provided  their  estates  are  unencumbered.  Neither  would  I  have 
them  marry  for  money.  No !  That  is  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts — 
or  in  theirs  !  Of  course  people  must  have  something^  or  how  can  they 
live  ?  And  no  parent  would  be  insane  enough  to  reject  a  young  man 
because  he  had  money.  But,  after  all,  the  same  questtcm  perpetually 
returns :  where  are  you  to  find  an  eligible  person  ?  Really,  when  om 
thinks — as  in  my  case — that  this  question  has  to  be  asked  four  times 
over  (Lavinia,  the  youngest,  being  nineteen),  it  is  enough  to  drive  one 
distracted.  I  dined  the  other  day  at  Lady  Turquoise's,  and  the  least  I 
could  have  expected  there  was  fortune  !  Two  very  handsome,  agreeable 
young  men  (something  must  have  been  the  matter  with  me  not  to  have 
seen  at  once  that,  being  agreeable,  they  couldn't  be  worth  thinking  <f-^ 
as  husbands),  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Georgina  and  Charlotte,  in 
feet,  were  quite  struck  with  them.  They  knew  everybody  we  knew, 
went  into  the  best  society  (indeed  belonged  to  it),  evidently  kept  yachts 
and  race-horses,  and  had,  in  short,  all  the  appearance  of  being  rich  and 
available.  Feeling  what  my  dear  girls  deserve,  I  wouldn't  even  allow 
them  to  see  that  I  noticed  what  was  g^ng  on,  but  g^ve  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  poor  Sir  William  Prowler,  who  was  lamenting  all  dinner-time, 
such  was  the  badness  of  the  season,  that  he  had  been  in  town  three 
weeks  and  had  received  only  one  invitation  before,  and  that  to  a  con- 
cert! After  we  went  up-stairs  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  asking 
Lady  Turquoise  about  the  twoyoung  men.  "  Don't  you  think  them 
charming?"  was  her  reply.  ^*  The  tallest,  with  the  moustache,  is  Plan- 
tagenet  Mowbray,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Vair ;  the  other,  Somerset 
Neville,  brother  to  Lord  Portcullis.  They're  quite  loves !  But,  isn't  it 
a  pity  ?  They're  only  clerks  in  the  Treasury,  at  eighty  pounds  a  year ! 
Think  of  that ! — oldest  names  in  the  peerage — and  only  eighty  pounds 
a  year  1"  After  hearing  this  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  came  to  the 
resolution  of  quietly  dropping  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Turquoise. 
People  have  no  right  to  lay  traps  for  unsuspecting  girls  ;  and  as  to  the 
young  men  who  lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  thing,  they  ought  to  be 
perfectly  ashamed.  There  are  bills  enough  brought  into  Parliament 
with  all  kinds  of  useless  objects  in  view,  but  if  some  influential  member 
would  seriously  take  the  Unmarried  Daughters — of  a  certain  class — ^into 
consideration,  and  get  an  Act  passed  for  the  Preventiou  of  Social 
Imposture,"  he  would  render  the  greatest  possible  sendee  to  their 
anxious  (London)  mothers! 

I  may  be  told,  by  some  unfeeling  persons,  that  London  mothers,  like 
farmers,  are  always  complaining,  and  that  what  we  say  now  was  said 
fifty  years  ago,  and  fifty  before  that ;  and  perhaps  something  in  Latin, 
to  that  effect,  may.be  thrown  in  my  teeth.  Supposing  this  to  be  true 
(I  can  only  suppose  it,  as  my  memoiy  does  not  go  quite  so  far  bach,  and 
if  anybody  speaks  to  me  in  Latin  I  shall  answer  in  French),  how  does 
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it  mend  the  matter?  Philosophers  and  other  very  wise  people  keep 
filling  blue  books,  to  show  that  everybody  and  everyt^ng  are  improving. 
They  overwhehn  one  with  6gure8  and  ^tistics ;  they  say  that  exports 
and  imports  are  increasing,  that  this  interest  flourishes,"  and  that  is 
developing  nnmense  progress."  I  wish  they  would  export  all  the 
(honourable)  Treasury  dedks,  and  import  a  few  (single)  IGUionaires, 
and  give  their  attention  less  to  what  they  call  the  masses,"  and  more 
to  a  certain  class  of  individuals.  They  would  then  be  doing  some  real 
good. 

I  deny  the  assertion,  liowever,  about  improvement.  Why  shouldn't  I 
be  aware  of  it  as  well  as  everybody  else  if  such  were  the  case  ?  Is  Mr. 
MacTurtle's  home-temper  improved  when,  owing  to  the  increased  price 
of  everything  {therms  an  increase  if  you  like),  I  am  forced  to  ask  him  for 
a  heavier  cheque  every  month  ?  Are  my  girls'  looks  improved  by  having 
their  feelings  trifled  with  every  hour,  by  being  kept  out  late  at  balls  and 
parties,  and  all  for  no  good  f  Is  mankind  in  general  improved  in  my 
estimation  by  the  constant  proofs  I  experience  of  the  irritability  of  some 
and  the  heartlessness  of  others  ?  Does  anybody  suppose  that  I  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Mrs.  Gimp  (my  milliner)  since  she  has  taken  to  sending 
in  her  bill  at  Midsummer  and  asking  to  be  paid  ?  "  Away,  then '  (as 
the  leading-article  writers  say),  ^  with  such  shallow  sophistry  T*  If  you 
(1  address  myself  to  the  phUosophers)  can't  oflTer  me  something  more 
substantial  than  your  arguments,  I  shall  be  much  oblig^  to  you  to  ofler 
me  nothing  at  all. 

So  fer  from  "improvement,"  all  that  happens  only  makes  matters 
worse !  Admitted  tnat  we  don't  depend  upon  "  the  Guards"  in  the  way 
I  allnded  to,  the  whole  world  must  agree  that  sending  them  out  of  the 
country  was  not  the  way  to  improve  the  season.  And  if  the  season  is 
spoiled,  what  chance  is  there  of  anything  being  done  at  "  St.  George's" 
on  this  side  of  Christmas  ?  Already  the  symptoms  of  dissolution  declare 
tbemsehes.  The  few  young  men  there  are  wander  up  and  down,  lam 
iold,  and  drearily  ask  each  other  if  they  are  "  going  anywhere  to- 
night ?"  and  the  answer  invariably  is,  "  There's  nowhere  to  go  to." 

Even  the  signs  of  the  times  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
actually  just  published  a  set  of  *^  Spinsters'  Quadrilles,"  which,  of  course, 
no  girl  with  any  respect  for  her  own  dignity  will  ever  be  induced  to 
dance.    Indeed,  there  is  nobody  to  ask  her ! 

And  if  we  are  to  go  on  much  longer  in  this  way,  everything  will  end 
in  single-blessedness. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
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IIAXTHAUSEN'S  TRANSCAUCASIA.* 

The  Caucasus  is  the  high  wall  which^  according  to  Muhammad's  pro- 
phecy, Gog  and  Magog  are  to  pass  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the 
Believers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Islaniism  upon  earth. 
"  There,"  says  the  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  "  at  the  present  day,  stands 
upon  his  lofty  eastern  watch-tower  the  last  prophet  and  hero  of 
Islamisro,  Schamyl  with  his  Murides,  prepared  to  combat  the  Unhelievers 
to  the  last  day,  which  God  from  all  eternity  has  pre-ordained,  although 
well  knowing  that  he  must  eventually  yield.  Here  Islamism  is  seen 
flickering  to  extinction ;  its  mission  ended,  the  power  which  arose  out  of 
it  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  give  place  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  world's 
hbtory." 

Circumstances,  which  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  at  the  time  of  the 
baron's  travels,  have  arisen  to  place  Islamism  and  its  gallant  Caucasian 
representative  in  a  very  different  position  to  what  they  were  a  few  year» 
ago.  The  cause  of  Isl  iamism  is  now  **  succoured" — it  appears  that  the 
word  defended"  is  not  accepted  by  the  proud  Islamite — ^by  two,  if  not 
three,  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  This  while,  by  a  curious 
inconsistency,  another  prophet- warrior  of  Islamism  moans  his  sad  fate 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  one  among  those  who  are  now  Schamyl's  and 
the  Sultan's  allies,  at  Brusa. 

We  have  not  time,  however,  in  these  busy  days,  when  events  and 
incidents  succeed  with  the  rapidity  of  telegraphic  despatches,  to  senti- 
mentalise ;  we  want  facts,  and  the  work  of  the  clever  Prussian  polidcal 
economist  abounds  in  such,  as  well  as  in  wayside  stories  and  sound  reflec- 
tions. And  flrst  for  Anapa,  where  our  author  landed,  and  which  not 
improbably  will  have  been  bombarded  by  the  Turkish  fleet  before  these 
pages  appear. 

At  about  three  oVlock  we  reached  the  harbour  of  the  fortress  of  Anapa,  an 
important  militarv  poat,  the  possession  of  which  was  long  contested  by  the 
Russians  and  Turks.  From  this  place  the  Circassians  were  formerly  supplied 
by  the  Turks  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  selling  them  in  return  their  youths 
and  maidens,  and  their  Russian  prisoners.  Anapa  is  poor  and  wretchedly 
built,  the  only  traces  of  European  comfort  being  the  newly-erected  houses  of 
the  Russian  civil  and  military  officers.  The  commandant.  Colonel  von  Roth, 
has  laid  out  a  pretty  garden,  whence  the  Caucasian  range  is  seen,  stretching 
out  as  it  were  in  terraces. 

Amongst  the  troops  of  this  garrison  was  a  body  of  about  a  hundred  Cir- 
cassians, whom  the  commandant  had  disciplined  after  his  own  fashion  ;  this 
corps  was  composed  partly  of  volunteers  and  deserters,  and  partly  of  prisoners 
who  had  taken  service.  They  were  fine-looking  men,  rarely  exceeding  the 
ordinary  stature,  and  of  a  slender  build,  but  full  of  nerve ;  their  nobility  of 
blood  was  indicated  in  the  beautiful  aristocratic  hands  and  feet ;  the  counte- 
nances  of  these  men  were  handsome  and  full  of  expression  ;  but  we  saw  Tatar, 
Mongol,  European,  and  Asiatic  features  in  great  mixture  and  variety — more 
blue  than  black  eyes.    It  is  clear  that  the  Circassians  are  a  mixed  race. 


*  Transcaucasia.  Sketches  of  the  Nations  and  Races  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  By  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  author  of  Studien  iiber  die  innem 
^ustande  Russlands."  Chapman  and  HalL 
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Colonel  von  Roth  ordered  some  cavalry  exercises.  The  admirable  beauty 
and  lightness  of  the  liorses,  together  with  the  extraordinary  dexterity  of  the 
horsemen,  equipped  in  their  equestrian  dress,  presented  a  strange  but  noble 
spectacle.  Some  sheets  of  paper  were  laid  upon  tlie  ground  ;  and  the  horse- 
men, dashing  along  at  full  gallop,  fired  their  pistols  in  passing,  and  almost 
every  time  hit  the  paper. 

Of  Sujuk  Kal^h,  "  little  water  castle,"  the  baron  says  it  lies  very  advan- 
tageously, the  $ea  forming  a  small  and  deep  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  narrow  entrance  being  formed  by  two  projecting  head- 
lands. As  a  harbour,  however,  it  possesses  little  value,  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  vfdthin  it  being  so  rocky  that  anchors  have  difficulty  in  holding.  At 
Bambor  an  incident  occurred  which  is  illustrative  of  a  very  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  Circassian  females.  There  lay  in  the 
harbour  a  small  Turkish  vessel,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  armed  boats 
of  a  Russian  man-of-war  steamer,  manned  by  Cossacks. 

On  board  this  vessel,  beside  the  Turkish  proprietor  and  some  sailors,  was  a 
Circassian  prince,  as  a  guest,  from  the  i>eighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  noble  v£issals  and  some  servants,  a  young  woman  and  six 
Circassian  girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
was  probably  a  smuggler,  conveying  food  and  ammunition  to  the  Circassians, 
^d  taking  as  return  freight  Circassian  girls  for  the  slave-market  at  Constanti- 
nople. This  Circassian  prince  might  have  wished  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Constantinople  from  political  motives.  The  charge  of  smuggling  ammunition, 
which  the  Turk  denied,  could  not  be  proved ;  but  the  forbidden  traffic  in  girls 
was  palpable,  and  by  the  Russian  laws  the  vessel  was  confiscated.  I  inquired 
of  the  general  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  Circassians  ;  he  replied,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  race  with  whom  Russia  was  at  peace,  and  he  should  there- 
fore set  them  free,  after  interposing  some  triHing  difficulties  and  exhortations. 

Meanwhile  the  son  of  the  prince  had  arrived,  to  beg  the  liberation  of  his 
father.  I  accompanied  the  Circassian  within  the  rayon  of  the  fortress,  where 
an  interesting  scene  followed.  In  announcing  to  the  girls  their  liberation,  the 
general  ordered  them  to  be  informed,  that  the  choice  was  open  to  them,  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  homes  with  the  prince  of  their  own  race,  or  to  marry 
Russians  and  Cossacks  of  their  free  choice,  to  return  with  me  to  Germany, 
where  all  the  women  are  free,  or  lastly  to  accompany  the  Turkish  captain,  who 
would  sell  tliem  in  the  slave-market  at  Constantinople.  The  reader  will 
hardly  credit  that,  unanimously  and  without  a  moment's  consideration,  they 
exclaimed,  **  To  Constantinople — to  be  sold  !*'  There  is  scarcely  any  people 
more  proud  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  yet  this  was  the  voluntary  answer 
of  these  women ! 

The  baron's  explanation  of  this,  reduced  to  a  few  words,  is  that  the 
Eastern  girl  sees  in  her  purchase-price  the  test  of  her  own  value, — the 
higher  the  offer,  the  greater  her  worth.  The  baron  thinks  that  the 
Russians  and  Cossacks  should  marry  Circassian  girls  to  improve  their 
looks  and  make  them  as  handsome  as  the  Turks  ; — the  difficulty  here  is, 
that  the  s£ud  beauties  reject  the  ill-favoured  Russ  with  abhorrence. 

Of  Sukhum  Kalah — ancient  Dioscurias — the  fortress  is  described  a^  in 
ruins.  At  the  time  the  baron  travelled,  Russia  had  not  withdrawn  her 
troops  from  many  of  the  forts  along  this  coast,  and  she  possessed,  from 
Kertsch  to  Fort  Nicolai,  seventeen  fortified  places  (Kreposti). 

The  fortifications  (the  baron  says)  are  for  the  most  part  weak,  consisting 
only  of  palisades,  and  surrounded  by  trenches,  not  deep,  and  generally  dry. 
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The  garrison  nombers  from  five  hundred  to  a  thoosaad  men;*  This  militarj 
force  of  10,000  to  25»000  men  is  a  heavy  bnrden-^a  temponuy  sacrifice  which 
Russia  makes  to  her  future  policy,  since  there  is  no  present  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  maistenance.f  Should  European  civilisation  graduiUly  be 
introduced  among  the  Circassians,  these  pUces  might  become  small  flourkhini; 
towns  and  marts  of  commerce,  such  as  have  already  existed  here  at  two 
diflTerent  epochs — first  when  Greek  colonies  were  planted  here,  and  again  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  Genoa  had  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea.  Under  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  they  sank  into  complete  insignificance;  but  the  Turks 
obstinately  maintained  possession,  and  defended  them  against  the  RusaianB ;  as 
from  hence  their  harems  and  the  corps  of  the  Mamelukes  were  replenished. 

Were  time  and  space  at  our  command,  we  could  by  the  history  of  past 
encroachments,  and  hy  unfolding  the  political  and  mercantile  projectg  of 
the  Russians,  as  manifested  in  their  ukases  as  well  as  in  the  estab&hment 
of  lines  of  commnnioation,  more  especially  the  high  road  from  Si^chuBi 
Kalah  and  Poti  to  Tiflis,  and  from  Tiilis  to  Baku^  and  the  foundation  of 
fortresses  on  the  eastern  Caspian,  more  especially  at  Okh  Trappeh,  prove 
that  certain  deep-laid  and  widely  important  political  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages were  entertained  by  Russia  in  holding  possession  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  and  if  they  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  back  in 
the  same  line  as  of  old  the  trade  of  the  East,  it  has  been  entirely  omng,. 
we  could  also  show,  to  their  own  stupid  and  suicidal  commerdal  policy. 

Radut  Kalah,  generally  written  Redout  Kale,  as  if  it  was  pronouBced 
like  a  redoubt  or  outwork,  is  described  as  having  a  tolerably  good  har- 
bour. **The  aspect  of  this  place  is  very  singular,  lying  on  the  river 
Khopi,  which  is  here  navigable  for  jships  at  its  mouth.  A  row  of  houses 
stand  supported  behind  on  piles  in  the  water,  and  the  vessels  sail  directly 
up  to  the  wooden  balconies  which  run  along  the  side.  Trees  and  bufihea 
are  scattered  among  the  buildings,  and  the  external  aspect  of  the  place  is 
quite  that  of  a  Dutch  village,  except  that  the  neatness  and  elegance  of 
the  latter  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  interior  of  these  dwellings." 

At  Sugdida,  our  traveller  visited  the  residence  of  the  Dadian,  or  Prince 
of  Mingrelia,  which  he  tells  us  is  not  at  all  superior  to  a  common 
European  country-house,  and  is  superintended  by  a  French  major-domo; 
yet  such  is  the  feudal  power  of  the  present  descendant  of  a  dynasty  that 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  Russian  government  offered 
the  prince,  we  are  told  (by  our  Russian  authority),  two  million  and  a 
half  silver  roubles  to  abdicate  his  sovereignty  without  eSkct, 


*  In  all  these  fortified  places  I  found  a  great  number  of  dogs  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  breed — ^well  trained,  and  uncommonly  watchful:  they  have  all  their 
appointed  watdi-posts.  Th^  know  the  CircasMans  perfectly,  and  I  was  tcAd  that 
regular  battles  take  place  between  tton  and  the  Circassian  dogs,  iridc^  belong  U> 
another  breed,  and  often  band  together  in  great  numbers,  pres^iting  themaeLvea 
before  the  fortresses  in  a  warlike  attitude. 

f  The  Tianscaucasian  province,  separated  from  Russia  by  the  high  range  of 
the  Caucasus,  inhabited  by  free  military  mountahaeers,  and  only  connected  witll 
it  by  the  military  road,  la  at  present  merelj  a  heavy  burden.  Any  advantages 
derivaUe  from  this  noble  district  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  cost 
which  it  entails.  Bende  the  army,  which  is  required  constantly  to  keep  the 
mountaineers  in  check,  another  Russian  army  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
men  is  required,  for  the  secure  maintenance  of  the  provhiee.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  army  loses  from  fatigue  and  sickness  yearly  one-sixth  of  its  forces.  In  garri* 
soning,  maintaining,  and  coltEvating  this  district,  Russia  is  prcpt^ii^tlie  wa^for 
the  civilisation  and  future  amdiorstkm  of  the  wiude  of  Western  Asia. 
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This  Miag^han  prince  spends  his  time  in  c<mte^  widi  the  northern 
warlike  and  predatory  tribes ;  he  is  almost  constantly  engaged  in  hostile 
exearsions,  with  his  suite  of  young  nobles  and  princes,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  war,  he  passes  his  time  in  hunting,  shooting,  and  falconry— 
the  life  of  a  feudal  lord  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Along  the  road  were  Cossack  stations,  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart,  where 
six  or  ten  Cossacks  are  stationed  for  three  years  !  every  here  and  there 
also  little  wooden  churches  with  detached  bel&ieSy  no  windows,  and  no 
habita^ons  for  miles  around,  alone  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
forest.  Little  is  said  of  Khoni  or  of  Kutais,  the  latter  the  chief  town  of 
Imnoiretia,  but  the  entrance  into  Georgia  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 
a  fipe  mined  castle,  part  of  a  once  general  system  of  fortification,  and 
every  village  has  its  towers  of  refuge  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Lesglus, ,  Circassians,  Ossetes,  and  other  robber  mountaineers.  At 
EJhori,  the  summits  of  Elbrouz  (as  it  is  here  written),  and  ELasbek,  and 
the  majestic  range  of  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus,  were  first  seen  tinged 
with  the  rosy  morning  hues.  A  pretty  sketch  of  the  first- mentioned 
renowned  mountain  accompanies  the  volume,  drawn  by  Herr  Graeb,  from 
a  drawing  by  Haxthausen,  and  printed  in  colours  by  Messrs.  Leigh  ton. 
Several  interesting  traditions  are  related  by  the  author  in  connexion  with 
this  giant  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  proper  name  is  Arburz.  (See  MuUer, 
Journal  AsicUic,  Apni^  1839;  Rawlinson,  Jaurnal  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,  vol.  xi.  part  1.)  We  should  not  have  stopped  to  c(»rrect  this 
etymology  in  a  book  where  we  find  Koor  for  Kur,  the  Cyrus,  and  other 
Crermanic  versions  of  Eastern  orthography,  but  the  prefix  ar  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  whole  Semitic  languages,  whether  as  in  this 
instance  and  in  that  of  Ararat,  signifying  mountain,  or  in  Artaxerxes 
(Artakshatra),  a  king,  or  in  Armenia  and  Arzrum  (Erzerum),  chief  or 
head.  Hence  in  such  truly  important  instances  it  is  grievous  to  per- 
petuate error,  whatever  may  be  the  received  orthography  of  a  name.''^ 

Mzketha,  the  seat  of  one  the  oldest  Georgian  dynasties,  is  described 
as  lying  at  the  head  of  two  connected  valleys,  and  upon  a  mountain 
opposite  to  Armuz  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  fortress,  with  numerous 
towers  and  battlements,  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  are  crowned  with 
high  watch-towers. 

Tifiis  is  so  essentially  Russian,  that  little  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Traztscaucasian  provinces  can  be  gained  from  it.  Haxthausen  justly 
^ough  remarks,  that  the  Georgians  are  the  Christian,  the  Circassians  th^ 
Muhammadan  cavaliers  of  the  Caucasian  countries ;  they  stand  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  Goths  and  Moors  in  Spain.  The  two  other 
principal  peoples  are  the  Armenians,  who  constitute  the  mercantile  class^ 
and  the  Tatars  or  Tartars^f  the  artisans,  coachmen,  waggoners,  and  traders 
of  the  interior. 


*  It  is  called  by  the  Tatars  or  Tartars  Yaldus,  by  the  Armenians  Yalbus,  hence 
probably  the  common  names  of  Elbruz,  Mbrouz,  Elburus,  &c. 

t  Haxthausen  adopts  the  etymology  of  Tatar,  but  we  believe  that  Klaproth, 
De  Humboldt,  and  other  Orientalists,  have  pretty  generally  agreed  that  Tatar 
should  be  limited  to  express  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolian  origin,  Tartar  those 
of  Caucasian.  The  fact  is,  that  the  ethnographic  term  Tartar  has  so  firmly  taken 
root  amongst  English  writers,  that  it  is  now  no  more  possible  to  eradicate  it  than 
the  generic  term  Indian,  so  universally  applied  to  the  aborigines  of  the  American 
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In  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Immiretia  (says  our  author),  travelling  is  tolerably 
secure,  and  little  is  heard  of  robbery ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Tatar  population 
commences,  robberies  are  numerous :  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  far  from  Tiflis . 
\irithout  being  armed  to  the  teeth.  In  the  absence  of  historical  tradition  the 
people  delight  in  recounting  tales  of  robbery  which  sound  like  the  last  echoes 
of  the  heroic  age,  and  often  breathe  a  proud  and  chivalrous  spirit,  testifying 
to  the  ancient  nobility  of  character  of  this  people.  The  following  story  of 
the  robber  Arsen  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Arsen  was  a  duchantschik,  or  shopkeeper,  in  Tiflis,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  quiet,  well-behaved  man.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
bondman  of  Prince  Baratow,  who,  however,  would  not  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage; he  therefore  resolved  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  girl.  Arsen 
^worked  hard  for  another  year,  and  earned  the  sum  demanded  ;  but  the  prince 
made  fresh  objections  and  conditions,  whereupon  Arsen  mounted  the  best 
«teed  in  the  prince's  stable,  by  night,  and  rode  off  with  the  girl  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  was,  however,  betrayed,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  On  his 
release  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  he  found  that  his  beloved  had 
been  married  by  the  prince  to  another  person.  Arsen  left  the  town,  went  to 
the  mountains,  and  turned  robber  ;  although  alone,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  Tiflis  was  rendered  unsafe  by  his  daring  exploits.  Many  are  the  tales 
related  of  his  proud  but  generous  character :  his  audacity,  obstinate  bravery, 
and  gigantic  strength  were  sufficient  to  disarm  any  resistance  ;  his  name  was  a 
terror  to  the  country  around.  On  one  occasion  he  attacked  and  disarmed  a 
merchant  who  was  travelling  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money :  the  latter 
begged  for  his  life, — Arsen  merely  desired  him  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  and 
pay  for  him  four  roubles  which  he  owed  there.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
but  for  a  long  while  no  one  dared  to  attempt  the  capture.  At  last  one  of  his 
kinsmen  was  tempted  by  the  reward :  he  enticed  the  robber  to  his  house, 
iunder  pretext  of  talking  over  some  family  matters.  Arsen's  sharska  (sword) 
was  hung  up  on  the  wall :  the  host  plied  him  with  drink.  "  Who  is  that 
-sneaking  outside  your  house  ?"  said  Arsen.  The  host  grew  pale.  "  Treacher^' 
exclaimed  Arsen,  and  rushing  out  unarmed,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  horse, 
which  stood  fastened  at  the  door,  and  rode  off  at  a  furious  pace.  The  balls 
whistled  around  him,  he  and  his  steed  were  wounded,  but  he  escaped.  From 
that  day  his  kinsman  lived  in  concealment,  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  only  ven- 
tured to  sleep  when  protected  by  the  presence  of  others. 

Soon  after  this  adventure  came  the  day  of  the  famous  pilgrimage  to  Mart- 
kophi.  Arsen  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  thousands ;  to 
at  least  half  the  multitude  he  was  personally  known,  but  no  one  appeared  to 
notice  him.  Prince  Orbellian  was  there  with  his  family  ;  Arsen  went  up  to 
bim  and  asked  for  a  draught  of  wine.  The  prince  handed  it  to  him.  "  Do 
you  know  me?"  said  Arsen.  "Yes,  to  be  sure, — you  are  Arsen,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Tell  that  man,"  said  Arsen,  pointing  to  an  officer,  **  to  give  me  his. 
-sword."  "  Tell  him  yourself,"  answered  the  prince.  The  officer  indignantly 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  the  prince  stepping  up  to  him, 
whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  upon  which  he  instantly  handed  his  sword  to 
Arsen. 

Shortly  after,  Arsen,  half  intoxicated,  again  went  up  to  Prince  Orbellian 
and  said,  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  your  pistols, — give  them  to  me."  The 
prince  cocked  a  pistol  and  presented  it  at  Arsen,  saying,  "Take  them!" 
Arsen  advanced  ;  the  young  princess,  throwing  herself  into  the  prince's  arms, 
exclaimed,  "Do  not  shed  blood  on  so  holy  a  day  as  this!"  Thereupon  Arsen 
went  up  to  the  princess,  and  said  :  "  You  have  saved  my  life,  permit  me  to 
^  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  your  hand !"  In  an  instant  after  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd.  The  following  day  Arsen  returned  the  sword,  with 
<this  line,  "  On  so  holy  a  day  man  ought  to  commit  no  injustice." 

On  occasion  of  his.  meeting  any  officers  riding  to  Print,  Arsen  never 
molested  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  usually  gave  them  an  invitation  to, 
breakfast,  which  they  frequently  accepted. 
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At  length  Arsen  fell,  in  single  combat.  He  was  sitting  one  day  with  some 
comrades  by  the  roadside,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis,  wiien  an  Immiretiau 
nobleman  with  an  attendant  rode  up  to  him.  Arsen  invited  him  to  breakfast, 
but  the  latter  declined,  alleging  that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  haste  with 
the  authorities,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  stop.  As  he  rode  off, 
Arsen's  friends  said,  **  Do  you  believe  his  excuse  ?  depend  on  it  he  is 
ashamed  of  your  ciMnpany,  and  therefore  will  not  drink  with  you."  In  an 
instant  Arsen  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and  riding  after  the  nobleman, 
pressed  him  to  return  and  breakfast  with  him.  "  Nay,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
*'  since  you  speak  in  such  an  authoritative  tone,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
go.**  Arsen  drew  his  sword,  his  antagonist  did  the  same,  and  a  furious  combat 
ensued.  The  attendant  meanwhile  looked  quietly  on.  The  nobleman,  who 
was  already  bleeding  from  two  wounds,  while  Arsen  was  uninjured,  called  out 
to  his  servant,  "Fellow,  do  you  look  on  and  see  your  lord  murdered?" 
whereupon  the  man  took  deliberate  aim  behind  Arsen's  back,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head. 

From  Tiflis,  Haxthausen  made  an  interesting  excursion  into  Armenia, 
as  far  as  Ararat,  Erivan  (Arivan),  and  Etchmiadzin  (Aichmiadzin).  The 
account  of  this  journey  is  unusually  diversified  by  local  legends  and 
traditions,  for  which  the  baron  appears  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  to 
the  eccentric  labours  of  a  genius  yclept  Peter  Neu,  who,  understanding 
all  the  languages  of  the  country,  collected  traditions  from  the  mouths  of 
the  peasants.    As  a  specimen,  we  will  select  the  story  of 

THE  SERPENT  MOUNTAIN  ON  THE  ABAXES. 

On  the  Araxes,  south  of  Nakhtchewan,  is  a  mountain  called  by  the  Tatars 
Ilanetag,  and  by  the  Armenians  Otzezar,  both  names  signifying  Serpent  Moim- 
tain.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  serpents  collect  on  this  mountain  in  such 
numbers,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  dares  to  approach  the  spot.  But  beside 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  serpents,  a  great  many  belong  to  a  liigher  order  of 
creatures.  If  one  of  these  latter  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  having 
been  seen  by  mortal  eye,  it  is  gifted  with  tT\e  power  of  self-transformation, 
^nd  becomes  a  dragon,  which  is  able  to  change  its  head  into  that  of  any  other 
creature,  man  or  beast,  in  order  to  beguile  and  destroy  its  victims.  If  a 
serpent  of  this  kind  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  years,  without  having  been  looked 
on  or  disturbed  by  any  man,  it  is  called  in  Persian  Yukha  ("  Outstretching"), 
and  then  acquires  the  power  of  transforming  itself  as  often  and  for  as  long  as 
it  pleases  into  the  shape  of  any  man  or  beast.  Now  there  was  once  a  young 
herdsman  of  a  nomadic  tribe  out  hunting,  who  remained  beliind  his  com- 
panions in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain.  As  he  was  wandering  about, 
lost  in  thought,  he  on  a  sudden  descried  in  the  copsewood  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  maiden,  weeping  bitterly,  and  lamenting  that  she  had  lost  her  way, 
and  been  parted  from  her  friends.  The  huntsman  took  her  upon  his  horse, 
and  rode  off  in  the  direction  <  she  pointed  out.  But  soon  love  sprang  up 
between  them,  and  she  confessed  that  she  had  neither  home  nor  kindred,  but 
had  feigned  this  only  to  win  him,  having  at  first  sight  conceived  an  ardent 
passion  for  him.   Then  he  took  her  home  with  him  and  married  her. 

One  day  a  Hindoo  fakir  came  to  visit  them,  who,  by  the  virtue  of  an  onyx- 
ring  upon  his  finger,  at  once  perceived  that  the  woman  was  a  serpent  meta- 
morphosed into  this  shape,  for  the  onyx  loses  its  colour  in  the  presence  of  a 
transformed  object.  The  fakir  revealed  the  circumstance  to  the  husband,  and 
added,  "  Follow  my  advice,  and  you  may  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  ;  desire 
your  wife  to  cook  a  dish  of  which  she  is  particularly  fond,  and  do  you  secretly 
put  into  it  a  quantity  of  salt ;  then  shut  up  the  house,  to  prevent  her  escape : 
conceal  all  trace  of  water,  and  feign  to  fall  asleep,  but  be  careful  to  keep 
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strict  watch.''  The  man  did  as  the  fakir  desired :  in  the  night  he  saw  his  wife 
get  up,  and  search  erery  where  for  water ;  bat  finding  none,  her  neck  became 
on  a  sudden  lengthened' to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  presently  able  to  stretch 
her  head  out  of  the  chimney-top,  and  he  soon  perceived  that  it  must  have 
reached  a  neighbouring  river,  for  he  distinctly  heard  the  gurgling  noise  as  she 
swallowed  the  water.  The  poor  roan,  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
the  fakir  had  told  him,  vented  his  grief  at  having  a  serpent  for  a  wife,  and 
begged  the  fakir  to  advise  him  how  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  fakir  told  him  to 
desire  his  wife  to  bake  some  bread,  and  when  she  stooped  down  to  put  it  into 
the  oven,  suddenly  to  push  her  into  the  fire,  and  close  the  oven  with  a  stone ; 
he  warned  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  moved  by  her  laments  or  entreaties 
to  set  her  free,  at  she  would  certainly  kill  him.  The  man  followed  the 
fiddr's  advice :  in  vain  the  woman  implored  to  be  set  free,  and  appealed  to  his 
love  for  her  as  his  faithful  wife.  At  last,  finding  him  immovable,  she  ex- 
claimed. Aha!  the  fakir  has  betrayed  my  secret  to  you, — he  wants  to  have 
my  ashes ;  true  it  is  you  would  have  been  lost  had  I  ever  perceived  your 
knowledge  of  the  secret!"  When  she  was  dead,  however,  despair  seized  upon 
the  man,  for  he  loved  his  wife  passionately ;  he  wandered  about  the  world, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  But  the  fakir  carefully  collected  the 
ashes,  which  still  retained  the  power  of  transmutation,  and  by  their  means  he 
acquired  the  secret  of  changing  all  metals  into  gold. 

This  story  is,  with  certain  local  variations,  common  throughout  Western 
Asia.  Hani  Taghs,  or  Serpent  Mountains,  abound  everywhere,  and  in 
Cilicia  we  have  a  Shah  Miran  Kalahsi,  or  "  Castle  of  the  King  of  the 
Serpents."  Of  higher  historical  value,  and  greater  interest  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  is  the  account  given  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Akhalzik 
by  the  Turks,  in  1829. 

I  may  insert  here,  as  the  most  convenient  place,  an  anecdote  of  the  war  with 
the  Turks  in  1828,  with  a  few  remarks  on  Akhalzik,  by  a  person  who  took 
part  in  the  campaign.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  army  reached  the 
little  Turkish  fortress  of  Akalkalakt ;  the  fortifications  were  bad  and  un- 
tenable ;  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  thousand  men,  with  fourteen  cannon.  As 
the  Russians  advanced  there  was  a  deathlike  silence.  Two  staff-officers,  with 
two  Russian  trumpeters,  rode  forward,  and  an  interpreter  summoned  the 
Turks  to  open  the  gates.  On  a  sadden  two  red  standards  were  displayed  on 
the  walls :  the  Turkish  commander  appeared,  and  called  aloud  to  the  Russians, 
•*  We  arc  not  soldiers  like  those  of  Erivan  and  Kars ;  we  are  warriors  of 
Akhalzik.  Here  are  neither  women  nor  children  ;  we  will  die  on  the  ram- 
parts of  our  fortress,  but  we  will  not  surrender  it  without  a  struggle.  An  old 
proverb  says,  one  soldier  of  Akhalzik  is  equal  to  two  of  Kars  and  three  from 
Erivan  ;  we  will  not  belie  the  proverb  V  The  Russians  commenced  the 
assault ;  the  mournful  death-songs  of  the  Turks  were  distinctly  audible,  whilst 
they  made  the  responses  to  the  prayers  of  the  Moollah.  After  a  murderous 
<!bfence,  the  Russians  forced  an  entrance  into  the  place.  Not  one  Turk 
accepted  his  life—every  man  remained  dead  upon  the  spot. 

Akhalzik  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Turks ;  established 
here,  they  ruled  and  plundered  all  the  districts  south  of  the  western  Caucasus, 
and  issuing  from  hence  their  emissaries  sustained  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Cir- 
cassians and  Lesghis.  Rallying  under  tlie  standard  of  the  Pasha  of  Akhalzik, 
tlie  Lesghis  robbed  and  devastated  the  rich  coimtry  of  Georgia.  The  0»e- 
tians,  Didos,  and  Djares,  overran  unchecked  the  beautiful  banks  and  valleys  of 
the  Koor  and  Alfesan.  Kidnapped  boys  and  girls  were  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
merchandise  in  request,  and  were  brought  to  Akhalzik,  where  the  great  feir 
for  this  traffic  was  held.  Prom  this  place  the  bovs  and  girls  were  transported 
to  Erzeroum,  Trebizond,  Teheran,  and  Constantinople.  The  Armenians  bad 
an  especial  privilege  for  this  trade,  and  Akhalzik  was  of  equal  importance  to 
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the  Russians,  who,  after  a  sanguinary  defence,  took  the  fortress.  The  Turks 
had  held  possession  of  this  important  place  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  They 
all  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor.  The  town  is  said  to  contain  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  eight  churches,  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  a  Mohammedan 
mo0%«e. 

On  his  return  to  Tlflis,  Baron  Haxthausen  made  an  excursion  among 
tlie  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe,  who  call  themselves  Ir,  and  their  country 
Ironistan.  They  are  nominally  Christians,  but  they  offer  sacrifices  of 
bread  and  flesh  upon  altars  in  sacred  groves.  A  tradition,  well  known 
in  connexion  with  Mount  Cannel,  is  to  be  met  with  among  these  moun- 
taineers, transported  to  the  grove  of  Lamadon  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  cave  of  the  prophet  Elijah  (Asilja-leget),  the  guardian  and  patron  of 
the  Ossetes,  is  in  this  grove.  Profound  peace  reigns  around  it ;  the  shepherds 
pasture  their  flocks  in  silence,  and  neither  turmoil,  strife,  nor  rapine  dare 
disturb  the  calm  of  these  hojy  precincts.  Once,  says  the  legend,  a  holy  man 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  a  strange  country  in  the  west;  when  an 
eagle,  bearing  him  aloft  over  high  mountains  and  broad  seas,  deposited  him 
here,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  performing  religious  service 
in  the  cave  of  Elijah.  This  service  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  The 
eldest  descendant,  dressed  in  *a  coat  of  his  own  weaving,  once  a  year  ascends 
the  sacred  rode  alone,  and  having  entered  the  cave,  offers  up  a  mystic  saeriBce. 
No  one  else  is  permitted  to  approach :  an  attempt  to  climb  the  rock  would 
be  punkhed  with  blindness,  and  instant  death  would  be  the  penalty  for  enter- 
ing the  cave.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  composed  of  emerald ;  in  the  centre 
stands  an  altar  of  rock,  bearing  a  golden  goblet  filled  with  beer.  As  soon  as 
the  priest  enters,  he  receives  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  the  ensuing  year.  If 
the  beer  is  agitated  in  the  goblet  and  runs  over,  there  will  be  peace  and  an 
abondant  harvest;  but  if  the  beer  does  not  move,  there  will  be  war  and 
fiMDine.  On  the  following  day  a  great  banquet,  to  which  every  one  in  the 
neigbbourhood  contributes,  is  held  in  the  village  of  Lamadon,  and  there  the 
priest  of  Elijah  makes  known  the  events  of  the  coming  year. 

A  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  social  habits  and  manners  of 
&e9e  carious  pec^e,  some  account  of  the  Kara-bagh,  and  of  the  Yezidisy 
or  Ifidis — the  devil  propitiators — ^not  worshippers — a  distinction  after  «ll 
probaUy  vritbowt  a  dtffi?reBce,  established  by  the  critical  acumen  of 
modem  travellers ;  and  an  aeoe«mt  <^  the  &«*woiikappers  at  t^e  natural 
foiMi  tains  of  fire  near  Baku,  on  the  Caspian — tiie  analogies  of  ^ 
foontams  of  Eirknk — the  Babylonian  Ik^batana,  complete  a  work  whidi 
could  not  be  better  timed  than  at  the  present  crisis.  Noting  can  exceed 
the  avidity  with  which  we  looked  through  its  pages  for  new  information 
regarding  the  little  known,  little  understood,  and  still  less  appreciated 
races  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  We  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
die  fate  of  these  gallant  Christian  nations,  although  from  the  nature  of 
dieir  c(mntry  they  ha^e  been  less  successful  in  self-defence  than  the 
Mnhammadan  mountaineers,  and  we  feel  assured  that  Haxthansen's 
beautifully  illustrated  work  wffi,  at  die  present  conjunetore,  command 
thousands  of  readers,  and  will  assist  materially  in  making  the  character 
and  position  of  these  people  better  known  throughout  the  country  at 
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THE  TURKISH  CAMPAIGN  OF  1829.» 

The  Baron  von  Callot,  an  Austrian  officer,  possessing  birth,  fortune, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  talent,  was,  in  1828,  a  decided  Fhilhellenist. 
Like  many  other  greater  men  than  himself,  he  fondly  believed  in  the 
possible  regeneration  of  Greece,  and  determined  on  forming  one  of  the 
sacred  band  who  proceeded  to  expel  the  Turks  fix)m  Hellas.  Circum- 
stances, however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  original  design, 
and  he  contributed  his  mite  to  the  war  by  joining  the  Russian  forces  at 
that  time  engaged  on  the  Danube.  Encouraged  by  the  public  craving 
for  everything  relative  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  has  now  thrown  his  ex- 
periences into  the  shape  of  reminiscences  and  sketches  of  travel. 

He  quitted  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1829,  en 
route  to  join  the  Russian  army  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  vid 
Wallachia.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  on  the  road  were  sufficient 
to  deter  any  one  but  an  old  campaigner — among  them  want  of  food  and 
shelter  were  the  slightest.  The  whole  province  was  overrun  by  bands  of 
marauders,  who  plundered  every  one  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  laid 
claim  to  their  gratitude  for  not  murdering  them  as  well  He  managed, 
however,  to  stow  his  traps  upon  a  train  of  heavily-laden  baggage- 
waggons  for  carriage  to  Bucharest,  and  at  the  same  time  hired  a  seat  for 
himself,  upon  which  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs.  Here,  however,  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host :  the  road,  which  was  carried  along  for  some 
time  on  Austrian  territory,  was  so  frightfully  bad  that  he  really  believed 
the  immense  holes  into  which  horses  and  wheels  sank  every  moment, 
and  with  which  the  whole  of  this  soi-disant  road  was  strewn,  were  traps 
purposely  made  by  the  borderers  to  prevent  [any  possible  inroad  from 
Wallachia,  as  guns  and  cavalry  could  not  progress  in  the  face  of  these 
natural,  or  rather  artificial,  impediments.  Every  fifty  paces  a  halt  was 
made,  and  the  horses  fed,  to  give  them  some  relaxation  from  the  almost 
killing  exertions  in  dragging  the  carts  out  of  the  ruts.  Tired  with 
watching  the  progress  of  the  waggons  after  enduring  it  for  a  whole  day, 
our  traveller  set  out  before  them,  only  accompanied  by  his  dog,  and  the 
following  pleasant  little  adventure  befel  him : 

It  was  about  three  in  the  morning  when  my  waggoner  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  starting.  While  he  was  feeding  and  harnessing  his  team,  I  walked 
on  in  front.  I  had  gone  about  600  paces,  when  my  dog  began  barking 
violently ;  almost  at  the  same  moment  five  well-armed  fellows  sprang  out  of 
the  thicket,  one  of  whom  held  a  long  Turkish  pistol  at  my  head,  and  de- 
manded my  money.  Hang  it I  thought  to  myself,  *'  not  breakfasted,  and 
yet  the  people  come  and  want  money  from  me."  At  the  same  moment 
Wachtel  seized  the  fellow  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground  ;  I 
guarded  off  the  pistol  with  the  left  hand,  with  my  right  tore  the  second  pistol 
from  the  villain*s  belt,  and  fired  it  at  the  nearest  man,  who  fell  with  a  loud 
yell  to  the  ground.  I  drew  my  sabre  and  sprang  upon  my  three  other  foes, 
and,  while  Wachtel  seized  another  by  the  throat  and  worried  him  like  be 
would  have  done  a  sheep,  I  gave  the  other  such  a  tremendous  blow  with  my 
trusty  sabre  that  I  cut  his  head  open. 

All  three  had  fired  their  muskets  at  me,  but,  losing  their  presence  of  mind 
b^  my  quick  manceuvres,  they  had  missed  me,  although  one  bullet  struck  the 
hilt  of  my  sabre,  and  a  second  passed  through  my  cap.    As  I  rushed  upon 

♦  Der  Orient  und  Europa.  Erinnerungen  von  Land  und  Meer.  Von  Eduard, 
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the  third  robber,  he  quickly  ran  ofT,  after  throwing  away  his  musket.  I 
recalled  Wachtel,  who  was  close  at  his  heels,  as  I  remembered  tliat  it  is 
better  to  build  a  golden  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy,  and  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle. 

There  four  men  lay  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  been  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  the  victims  of  a  desperate 
struggle  in  self-defence.  What  had  I  done  to  these  fellows  that  they  strove  to 
take  my  life  ?  By  God,  not  the  slightest  injury ;  but  they  conjectured  I  had 
money,  and  wished  to  appropriate  it  by  murder.  Quid  non  mortaUa  pectora 
cogis,  auri  sacra  fames  I 

I  was  just  examining  whether  there  were  not  some  signs  of  life  among  the 
villains,  in  order  to  save  them,  now  that  I  had  rendered  them  harmless,  when 
iny  waggoner  came  up.  He  had  heard  the  shots,  but  when  he  perceived  that 
I  was  master  of  the  neld  he  hurried  up  to  secure  the  booty.  He  was  just 
going  to  examine  the  pockets  of  the  fallen,  when,  to  his  great  dissatisfaction, 
I  would  not  permit  it.  He  tried  to  raise  some  objects,  but  I  ordered  him  to 
collect  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  robbers  and  throw  them  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Praova,  but  to  leave  the  dead  as  a  meal  for  the  wolves,  as 
we  could  not  prevent  it,  and  many  a  brave  man  who  died  for  his  honour  and 
his  fatherland  on  the  battle-field  found  no  better  grave. 

After  this  adventure  our  author  was  naturally  not  sorry  when  he 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  where  he  could  console  himself  for  the  privations  he 
had  endured  while  traversing  the  plains  of  Wallaehia.  He  stopped  at 
the  H6tel  Fran^ais,  in  the  German  street.  The  apartment  he  occupied 
was  not  peculiarly  prepossessing :  bare,  dirty  walls,  which  in  former 
times  might  have  been  white,  met  his  view ;  a  few  lame  chairs  stood  in 
the  comers ;  a  broken  table,  with  a  partly  open  drawer,  in  which  pieces 
of  stale  bread,  fragments  of  paper,  dust,  and  filth  were  amicably  settled, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and  a  bed,  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  colour,  was  ranged  along  one  side.  Our  authors 
first  inquiry  was  for  water  and  clean  sheets ;  but  the  host,  a  stout  little 
Frenchman,  was  not  easily  disconcerted ;  he  replied  that  water  was  very 
dear,  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  filthy  stream  Dumbovizta,  purified  with 
alum,  or  filtered  through  sand-stone ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  well  in 
the  whole  of  Bucharest,  except  the  fountain  of  Philarete,  which  was  a 
long  distance  off;  and  as  for  clean  sheets,  they  were  articles  of  luxury 
which  could  not  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  richest  boyars ;  and, 
indeed,  the  host  only  spoke  the  faot^  for  the  author  at  a  later  date  had 
opportunity  to  verify  the  truth  of  his  remarks. 

The  town  itself  is  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  there  are  only  two  street* 
paved  with  round  pebbles:  the  other  streets  are  loosely  covered  with 
boards,  and  beneath  runs  a  broad,  deep  ditch,  where  murdered  men  are 
fi^uently  found :  dead  animals  are  also  thrown  in,  and  this  is  the  case  at 
limes  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  if  the  family  is  poor  or  miserly.  In  this 
case  it  often  occurs  that  the  dead  are  laid  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  the  door- 
way, with  a  lighted  candle  and  a  dish  by  their  side,  in  order  to  collect 
alms  &om  the  passers  by,  as  the  Pope  will  not  bury  any  one  unless  hts 
fees  are  paid.  Is  it  extraordinary  that  the  plague  should  rage  in  this 
town? 

The  population  of  Bucharest  are  a  rough,  treacherous,  and  thriving  set 
of  fellows.  The  boyars  are  not  much  better  than  the  lower  classes  as 
regards  their  general  character,  but  their  moral  corruption  is  still  greater: 
they  unite  Oriental  laziness  and  sensuality  with  European  vice,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  far  below  the  Turks.    Diseased  cattle  are  universally  sold 
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in  loQg  pieees  of  flesb,  called  pastram.  In  the  winter,  the  wolres  comfe 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  town  at  night,  and  our  author  had  a  shot  at 
oue  from  his  window  during  his  stay.  The  nH>de  of  punbhment  practised 
on  crimiDals  is  terrible. 

A  tradesman  convicted  of  fraud  Is  fastened  by  the  eat  to  a  high  post,  and 
forced  to  stand  on  tiptoes.  His  upper  garments  are  taken  off»  and  fae  is 
bedaubed  with  honey,  which  collects  an  immense  quantity  of  wasps,  hornets, 
and  flies.    In  this  position  lie  remains  from  morning  till  sunset. 

The  bastinado  is  inflicted  on  a  large  scale :  ten  to  twenty  convicted  prisoners 
are  laid  on  the  ground  side  by  side,  a  double  cord  is  then  fastened  across  their 
knees,  througii  which  their  feet  are  thrust  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soles  are 
raised  to  the  skies.  Then  a  shower  of  blows  falls,  amounting  to  a  thousand  for 
each  convict.  Once  every  year,  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Pushkeria,  or  police- 
station,  are  driven  in  pairs,  with  naked  backs,  through  all  the  streets  of  the 
town ;  *with  the  exception  of  the  first  pair,  all  are  armed  with  canes.  At  the 
rear  walk  a  couple  of  oflScers,  who  are  also  provided  with  rods.  The  rear  men 
now  strike  those  in  front  of  them  with  all  their  strength,  till  the  blood  pours 
down  their  backs,  and  this  pleasing  procession  lasts  from  morning  till  sunset. 

This  afibrds  a  great  delight  to  the  boyars,  and  entire  families,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  accompany  the  procession  in  their  carriages  for  the  whole  of  the  day 
to  enjoy  the  sight.  Kobbers  and  assassins  have  their  hands  and  fieet  cut  off  at 
the  joints,  and  they  are  then  turned  loose  in  the  streets,  when  they  crawl  about 
and  beg  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Bucharest,  our  author  was  glad  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage &om  General  Kisseleff  that  he  was  expected  at  Gimrgevo,  and  he  set 
off  at  full  speed  to  join  the  army,  where  he  was  most  kindly  and 
hospitably  treated.  After  a  short  stay  liere,  he  waa  infomed  by  Cieiieral 
Kisseleff  that  the  command  of  a  body  of  Pandours  was  given  hun,  and  he 
was  to  join  General  Schiermann  at  Tumo,  a  fort  on  the  Dannbe,  oj^site 
the  Turkish  redoubt  of  NicopoMs.  On  ins  airival  the  general  ordered  out 
his  Pandour  corps  for  his  inspection,  who  were  reaHy  nuMrable  ol]^eets : 
the  author  fancied  that  he  had  New  Zealanders  befixre  him :  they  did  not 
display  the  least  sign  of  military  spirit,  of  martial  temper,  or  love  of  their 
fatherland;  but,  on  the  contrary,  visibfe  signs  of  cowardice  and  attach- 
ment to  robbery,  and  the  first  impression  viras  not  deceptive.  ThdrloDg 
hair,  probably  uncombed  for  years,  hung  down  in  mosses,  floating  in  the 
breez^round  their  u^y,  distorted  features,  whidi  were  embrowned  and 
dried  by  the  sun.  Their  dothing  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  rags,  which 
were  the  sport  of  the  breeze ;  many  wore  old  Bnssian  uniforoos,  which 
had  belonged  to  all  sorts  of  regimei^,  but  these  also  hong  in  firagments 
around  them.  Not  a  single  one  possessed  a  cloak,  that  indispensaUe 
article  of  clothing  for  a  light  caval^  sddier.  Their  shoes  consisted  of  the 
Opintsh,  so  general  among  the  Wallachians — a  piece  of  untanned  hide,  ot 
rags,  which  extended  up  to  the  knees,  and  were  fastened  with  pieces  of 
tarred  rope.  The  arms  of  this  irregular  body  of  cavalry  were  in  as  equally 
bad  a  oondition  as  their  persons.  One  carried  a  long  lance  made  out  of 
a  fir  pole,  and  on  which  an  old  rusty  i^nke  was  £astened ;  another,  a  long 
Turkish  gun ;  a  third,  a  cavalry  pistol  without  a  lock ;  a  fourth,  a  Russian 
sabre,  with  a  broken  guard;  but  the  majority  were  only  armed  with 
Yataghans  and  Turkish  pistols.  All  the  arms  were  in  such  a  dilapidated 
and  useless  condition,  that  the  best  thing  to  have  done  with  &em  would 
have  ,  been  to  collect  them  in  a  heap  and  bum  them. 

The  Eussian  soldiears  in  Tumo,  who  could  Jiot  be  quartered  in  houses 
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inrilt  bame&s  of  strong  wid^^wod^,  in  iHbich  doors  and  iriodows  wm 
made.  All  tlie  troops  were  divided  into  oompaaies  with  the  same 
regularity  as  if  they  had  heen  in  harracks.  The  heds  were  composed  of 
straw,  and  the  soldiers'  cloaks  were  the  blankets.  The  Russians  possess 
extraordinary  skill  in  bmlding  huts  of  this  sort,  and  they  are  always  used 
when  they  encamp  for  any  length  of  time.  Even  General  Kisseleff 
resided  in  one  of  them,  which  was  excesdyel^  comfortable.  Round  the 
walls  posts  are  driven  into  the  g^und,  on  which  benches  are  placed,  and 
tables  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as 
bedsteads. 

The  Turks  had  been  forced  to  surrender  Tumo  to  the  Russians,  in  con- 
sequence of  nearly  500  of  their  troops  having  died  firom  sickness  and 
wounds  :  these  had  been  buried  after  the  Mussulman  fashion,  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  any  violent  shower  the  bodies  were 
uncovered,  and  the  stench  poisoned  the  atmosphere.  There  was  besides 
only  one  well  in  the  fortress,  and  this  want  of  water  and  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  had  a  most  ruinous  effect  on  the  health  of  the  Russians.  All 
were  attacked  by  the  Danube  fever,  our  author  among  the  number.  The 
countless  gnats  also,  which  utterly  prevented  sleep,  did  their  part  in  pro- 
ducing illness.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  Russian  troops 
given  by  the  baron  : 

The  meals  of  the  Russian  soldiers  are  prepared  by  companies,  in  an  im- 
mense kettle,  generally  in  the  open  air.  Into  it  are  thrown  some  meat,  quass, 
salt,  and  kasha,  or  husked  barley,  and  this  thick  soup  does  not  look  at  all  had. 
fn  ti)e  same  manner,  one  immense  loaf  of  bread  is  baked  daily  for  each  com- 
pany :  this  bread  is  rather  less  black  than  the  Austrian  ammunition  bread,  but 
considerably  pleasanter,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 
Three  times,  weekly,  each  soldier  receives  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
excellent  brandy,  but  he  must  swallow  his  allowance  at  once,  through  fear  that 
be  may  save  a  portion,  in  order  to  have  more  opportunities  for  intoxication, 
for  tliis  is  the  highest  enjoyment  he  knows,  and  causes  him  to  forget  his 
sorrows.  He  must  serve  twenty-five  years,  and  frequently,  when  beginning  to 
grow  old  and  having  a  wife  and  family,  he  is  obliged  to  enlist.  For  instance, 
he  is  born  in  Irkut^,  and  is  sent  to  join  a  regiment  stationed  in  Wallachia  or 
the  Crimea,  there  is  then  little  hope  that  he  will  ever  again  see  his  family ;  and, 
indeed,  they  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  on  his  departure.  But  he  possesses 
one  consolation,  a  sweet  expectation  ;  for  he  believes  that,  if  he  die  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  will  be  bom  again  in  his  own  home :  hence  he  despises  death,  and 
firmly  holds  his  ground  in  the  most  terrible  shower  of  bullets. 

The  soldiers  are  hungry  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  if  they  reach  a  field 
wnere  cucumbers,  water-melons,  or  gourds  are  growing,  these  are  devoured, 
h.i  k  and  all,  without  being  washed  :  if  the  poor  fellow  has  a  pinch  of  salt  or  a 
dr  light  of  spirits,  he  would  not  exchange  places  with  a  prince.  These  fellows 
arf  like  children  ;  they  must  be  guided  ;  but  they  obey  gladly  and  willingly. 
They  receive  every  four  months  three  paper  roubles  as  pay,  which  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  purchase  of  chalk,  pipeclay,  and  other  regimental  requirements. 
The  officers'  very  moderate  pay  is  also  given  them  every  four  months,  and  is 
then  staked  at  faro  or  lansquenet,  on  a  cloak  in  the  tent :  the  winner  always 
n.»gaies  the  others  with  champagne.  But  the  majority  of  the  officers  possess 
private  fortunes,  and  are  never  sparing  of  their  money.  A  captain  of  cavalry 
receives  in  peace  650  paper  roubles  ;  but  in  time  of  war  this  sum  in  silver  or 
gold,  which  is  worth  four  times  the  value.  Hence  they  are  always  delighted 
when  a  war  breaks  out.  When  an  officer  dies  or  is  killed,  his  arrears 
of  pay  revert  to  government,  as  well  as  provisions  and  forage  not  drawn  in 
proper  time.  The  accoutrements  and  arms  of  the  soldiers  are  excellent.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  makes  the  contracts  with  the  manufacturers.  Shoes 
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and  accoutrements  are  also  made  in  tlie  regiment,  which  contains  every  de- 
scription of  workmen.  Tlie  soldier  wears  when  not  on  duty,  both  winter  and 
summer,  his  cloak ;  it  is  his  clothing  and  his  bed.  It  is  of  a  mixed,  grey- 
reddish  colour,  and  is  made  of  cow-hair,  and  the  soldier  has  a  new  one  every 
year.  He  receives  in  addition  to  this  every  year,  three  pairs  of  opanks,  or 
half-boots,  of  excellent  leather,  with  famous  soles.  The  broad  belts  are 
always  brilliantly  white  and  splendidly  polished.  Their  arms  are  very  care*, 
fully  cleaned,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  officers  of  the  Russian  army  also  wear  a  brilliant  uniform  ;  gold 
and  silver  epaulettes,  scarfs,  and  sword-belts — frequently  aiguilettes  and 
embroider}',  according  to  their  rank ;  but  all  this  gold  and  silver  is  only 
lacquered  copper,  which  is  so  artistically  prepared  in  St.  Petersburg  that 
it  can  hardly  be  detected  till  the  gloss  is  worn  off,  which  takes  place  in 
about  six  months.  'The  generals  and  officers,  when  not  on  duty,  gene- 
rally wear  an  undress  uniform  and  cap,  without  side-arms,  and  usually 
without  epaulettes.  Each  has  a  dentchik,  or  servant,  who  cooks,  washes, 
and  arranges  everything  for  him  ;  he  can  trust  with  confidence  to  him, 
and  a  servant  never  robs  his  master ;  but  he  lays  himself,  whenever  he 
thinks  proper,  on  his  master's  bed,  and  eats  his  provisions  without  any  gene, 
just  as  if  he  was  his  brother,  and  considers  this  perfectly  natural.  The 
officers  put  up  with  it  all,  just  as  if  it  must  be  so.  Every  officer  has  a 
horse,  and  a  black  leathern  cushion  on  the  saddle,  which  at  night  serves 
him  for  a  pillow.  On  the  other  hand,  every  infantry  officer  must,  when 
in  the  ranks,  wear  a  little  knapsack.  Every  regiment  has  its  regular 
train  and  hospital  waggons,  both  for  officers  and  men,  which  are  kept  in 
very  good  order,  and,  like  the  guns,  p^ted  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

During  the  campaign,  the  colonel  sent  our  author  with  a  message  to 
AH  Mehemet,  the  Facl^a  of  Nicopolis,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
description : 

After  crossing  the  Danube  I  stepped  a^iore,  and  asked  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, "  Good  morning,  captain ;  where  is  the  Pacha's  residence  ?"  He  an- 
swered, very  politely,  **  I  thank  you,  sir ;  just  above ;  walk  in  front,  and  I  will 
follow  you."  We  mounted  a  steep  path,  close  to  a  deep  ravine,  which  led 
us  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  We  walked  through  it,  and  I  saw  two  batteries 
of  Russian  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  drawn  up.  We  then  proceeded  to  the 
Pacha's  residence,  before  which  a  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up,  and  a  dozen 
splendid  Arabian  horses,  with  bridles  and  saddles  glistening  with  gold  and 
pearls,  were  held  by  richly-dressed  servants.  The  Pacha  received  me  in  a 
most  courteous  manner ;  in  his  countenance  there  was  no  trace  of  hostility, 
but  rather  of  kindness  and  friendliness.  He  heard  my  message  with  great 
respect,  praised  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  their  splendid,  soldier-like 
bearing.  He  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  ordered  a  yuzbaschi  to  lead  me  round 
tiie  whole  fortress  during  the  interval.  After  dinner  I  took  leave  of  the  Paclia 
and  returned  to  my  boat,  where  I  found  a  present  awaiting  me,  consisting  of 
a  splendid  green  and  gold  embroidered  piece  of  cloth,  which  I  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  a  boyar,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  more  especially  as  it  was  wortii 
at  least  500  piastres. 

After  various  skirmishes,  in  which  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  victory^ 
peace  was  proclaimed  and  Tumo  evacuated,  after  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions had  been  blown  up  by  the  Russians.  Our  author  was  then,  by  the 
kindness  df  Herr  von  Kisseleff,  attached  to  the  commission  which  was  to 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  Turkish  and  Wallachian  territory.  The 
members  of  the  commission  met  at  Crajova  ;  they  consisted  of  one  com- 
missioner for  Russia,  one  for  Wallachia,  one  for  Moldavia,  and  two  for 
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Turkey ;  they  then  set  out  for  New  Orsova,  where  they  were  to  take 
ship.  After  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  they  set  out  in  a  hoat 
to  visit  Omar  Pacha,  at  Ada  Cal^,  our  author's  dog  being  of  the  com- 
pany. They  were  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  the  Pacha, 
drank  coffee  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  him.  He  displayed  an 
extraordinary  affection  for  the  dog,  and  when  informed  of  his  heroic 
deeds,  caressed  him  in  a  manner  unusual  with  the  Turks. 

Omar  Pacha  treated  me  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  and  entered 
into  a  far  from  uninteresting  conversatiou  about  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
during  which  I  discussed  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its  position. 
After  concluding  my  remarks,  by  stating  that  Ada  Calfe  could  be  taken  by 
bombardment  with  Paixhan  mortars,  the  pacha  suddenly  cried  in  amazement, 
^  Allah  we  Turktsche  kilidsch !"  God  and  the  Turkish  sabre !  Then  he  added, 
in  a  calmer  tone,  "  We  would  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  Ada  Cal^."  1 
perceived  that  Omar  Pacha  was  a  man  of  courage  and  determination,  as  well 
as  of  considerable  acquirements,  who  would  defend  the  post  entrusted  to  him 
to  the  last.  After  taking  a  very  cordial  farewell,  we  returned  to  our  boat, 
and,  within  a  few  minutes,  again  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  next  day  a  chavass  brought  our  author  a  splendid  chibouk  as  a 
present  from  the  Pacha,  consisting  of  an  immensely  long  and  thick  cherry 
stick,  with  an  amber  mouthpiece,  and  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  lapis- 
lazuli.  At  the  same  time,  he  intimated  the  Pacha's  desire  that  he  should 
send  him  his  dog.  He,  however,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  part  from  such  a  faithful  companion,  and  added,  that  if  this  was  to  be 
the  price  of  the  handsome  chibouk,  he  could  take  it  back  again.  The 
chavass,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  carry  a  present  back,  and  if 
he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  the  dog,  the  Pacha  would  not  be  angry. 

At  Widdin  the  commissioners'  Greek  cook  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  and  although  the  pacha  offered  them  satisfaction  by 
punishing  the  offender,  they  declined  it.  The  Turkish  soldiers  at  that 
time  were  young  fellows  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  almost  children,  who  were  very 
undisciplined,  and  their  muskets,  though  good,  were  in  a  very  dirty  con- 
dition ;  it  would  take  some  time,  our  author  expresses  his  opinion,  to 
teach  the  new  army  even  to  march  properly,  without  thinking  of  their 
manoeuvring  like  other  European  troops.  Still  he  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  perfect  military  organisation  if  they  were  to  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  European  instructors  ;  but  they  must  entirely  give  up  their 
old  habits. 

The  island  of  Kalafat,  which  the  commission  passed  on  the  next  day, 
our  author  remarks,  would  be  a  most  important  place  in  time  of  war, 
where  troops  could  be  entrenched,  the  communication  kept  up  witli 
Little  Wallachia  in  the  rear  by  means  of  bridges  of  boats,  and  the  road 
to  Crajova  and  Karakal  be  protected.  The  island  should  be  converted 
into  a  tete-du'pont,  and  the  whole  of  the  outworks  of  Widdin  along  the 
Danube  could  be  destroyed.  Widdin  is  a  tolerably  strong  fortress,  but  if 
the  island  of  Kalafet,  which  lies  rather  high,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  commandant  of  Widdin  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  great 
danger.  All  this  we  have  lately  seen  verified.  On  the  31st  of  August 
a  Wallachian  watchmaker,  whom  our  author  had  met  the  previous  day, 
conducted  him  to  Omer  Aga.  This  officer  was  a  Croatian  renegade,  by 
name  Michael  L&tos,  who  had  formerly  served  as  a  cadet  in  a  frontier 
regiment,  and  had  then  been  attached  to  the  engineer's  commission. 
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•Glowing  tired  of  waiting  for  ptoKKtiioii,  be  had  deeided  on  htcomtg  -A 
Muhammadan,  obtained  the  wik  of «  eaptain>  and  infttrooted  tiie  sons  txf 
iloriiun  Padka  in  -modem  languages  and  military  soieaoe*  It  wouU 
bave  ficaioely  been  tbelienred  at  that  time  that  this  tall  young  man^  -who 
^  not  appear  to  be  in  the  tnoet  flouvMung  oireumi^anees,  wo&lfl 
eventually  bec<mie  ihe  celebrated  Omar  Paoba,  oonunandar-in'Kshief  of  the 
Osmanli  army,  and  whose  biaYOPy  and  s^ra^ogic  talent  ace  mcogaieed 
by  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  continued  insidts  to  which  our  author  was  subjected  b^  his  supe- 
rior officer  in  the  commission)  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  redvess, 
decided  him  on  throwing  up  his  charge>  .and  he  determined  on  proceed- 
ings vid  Rustohuk,  to  StambouL  He  therefore  went  on  board  a  salt 
nessel,  which  bore  him  to  Rustdiidc.  His  first  business  was  to  call  on 
the  Pacha,  and  obtain  permission  to  continue  his  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  Pacha  promised  him  a  firman  and  post-horses  to  carry  him 
to  Varna,  whence  he  could  take  ship  to  Stamboul.  After  some  days' 
delay  he  again  called  on  the  pacha  on  the  subject,  but  all  the  answer  he 
could  obtain  was,  "Bakalym,  Inshallah — Allah  Kerim !"  At  last,  however, 
he  succeeded,  and  with  a  piece  of  cold  mutton  and  some  bread  in  one 
saddle-bag,  and  several  bottles  of  wine  in  the  other,  he  passed  through 
the  gate  of  Rustchuk,  en  route  for  Schumla  and  the  Balkan. 

The  Balkan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hoemus,  by  the  Turks  lEImineh 
Dagh,  the  chief  chain  of  mountains  in  European  Turkey,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Dinarie  Alps,  which  themselves  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Julian,  which  extend  from  Terglou  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zeng  ;  to 
the  Balkan,  also,  belongs  the  mountain  range  to  the  west  of  Pupnitasa  in 
Rumelia.  From  this  point  a  branch,  known  by  the  name  of  Bora,  an- 
ciently Bemus,  runs  southwards,  and  forms  the  frontier  between  Mace- 
donia and  Albania.  A  second  branch  of  the  Balkan  divides  itself  from  the 
main  range  at  Pristina  in  Servia,  forms  the  Servian  Highlands,  and  ends 
near  Belgrade  on  the'DanUbe.  JJl  third  -runs  *from  Orbelo  to  Orsova.  A 
fourth  also  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Saloniohi  in  Macedonia,  and 
forms  Athos  or  Monte  Santo  in  the  Archipelago.  A  fifth  extends  from 
Dubnitza,  in  a  south-western  direction,  to  the  Archipelago,  and  termi- 
nates near  the  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus.  The  sixth,  the  little 
Balkan,  separates  at  no  great  distance  from  Gabrova,  the  former  Nicopolis 
ad  Hcemum,  from  the  main  range,  and  runs  in  a  north-western  direction 
towards  Varna,  and  then  in  a  northern  to  Isaktji,  where  it  terminates  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  seventh,  commencing  at  Selinmo  in 
Rumelia,  runs  south-west,  and  divides  ^t  Burgos  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one,  known  by  the  name  of  Tekiri,  turns  towards  the  south-west, 
and  terminates  at  Sestos  in  the  Dardanelles  ;  while  the  other,  under  the 
name  of  Strandjea,  extends  to  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Balkan,  which  extends  constantly  from  east  to 
west,  terminates  in  Cape  Emineh  to  the  north  of  Misivria  in  Rumelia, 
upon  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  west  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
San  Stephano,  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  whole  range  of  the  Balkan  forms  a  chain  of  precipitous  rocky 
walls,  full  of  terrible  abysses  and  deep  ravines,  and  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery.  The  Balkan  is  most 
passable  over  the  Emineh  Dagh  towards  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  but  the 
roads  there  are  merely  rough  footpaths,  as  indeed  they  are  through  the 
whole  chain :  the  one,  however,  leading  from  Varna  to  Constantinople  is 
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practicable  t&t  mhxiitj  bsA  fiaYaliy»  as  £sur  as  the  - village  ;d£  £elgvadio^ 
fifteen  miles,  from  the  c^itaL  There  are  in  tthe  whok  «ix  imcbtaeBoas 
the  Balkan,  of  which  two  lead  to  Staxnboul,  and  aie  .not  ^Ysrymimxe 
practiaU>le  for  artillery  :  the  chief  pass  is .  near  Schumla. 

The  Balkan  affords  endless  yariety  of  natural  baantiefl.  The  tna- 
yeUerjiasses  fiisst  throiigh  gloomy  valleys,  tivhich  are  indoaed  hy  pe^^teo- 
diciikr  ^caHs  of  rock,  then,  past  terrible  abysses,  in  whose  dfpth  a  wild 
mountain  stieani  frets  ancl  foams  ;  then  he  arriyes  aniiCHig  shadowy 
forests,  behind  which  the  valley  suddenly  extends  into  A  wide.minxnrrlike 
lake,  v^hidi  is  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  with  their  dark^gieen  foliage.; 
then  the  road  turns,  you  climb  a  wooded  path,  and  when  you  ha^e  auv*- 
ipounted  the  peak,  the  Black  Sea  is  visible  in  the  distant  mi^.  Theipath 
again  descends,  and  a  pleasant  valley  is  reached,  when  the  riong  smoke 
and  the  barking  of  dogs  announce  the  presence  of  hiunan  beings,  who  are 
found  in  a  little  sequestered  village,  surrounded  by  cultivated  land  and 
meadows.  But  the  scene  is.  soon  changed  into,  a  romantic  rooky  distriet, 
with  wateriEdls  and  cascades.  The  whole  ,  is  <;ontinuaUy  adorned  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  forest  v^tatton. 

After  a? pleasant rride* through  the  Balkan  the  baron  reached "^humla, 
a  place^t  .preseni^so  celebrated  in  the  bulletins  from  ^e  seat  of  war.  We 
find  the  fdllowing  description  of  it : 

In  and  round  Schumla  there  are  a  number  of  mesooais,  or  eemeteries,  wMch 
in  the  distance  look  like  gardens,  so  thicklyare  they  strewn  .with  ffaveslones, 
of  which  the  majority  are  plain.  To  the  leU  of  the  town.thereiisa  large  maga^ 
zine,  built  of  brick,  Jbefore  which  piles  of  cannon-balls  and  other  ammunition 
are  collected.  There  are  a  great  number  of  such  buildings,  which  have  con- 
sidendiile' claim  to  architectural  beauty;  they  belong  to  the  government,  and 
serve  for  military  or  civil  purposes.  The  streets  are  very  uneven,  extremely 
badly  paved,  and  in  a  most  dirty  condition.  Robberies' take  pkce  in  the  most 
impttdbent.&sbion,  and  the  kadi  conceals  himself  in  the  Djamia  that  he  may 
not  be  pestered  by  complaints.  It  seems  as  if  tlie  Turks  of  Schumla  were 
di£Ferent  from  the  inhabitants' of  otiier  Osmanli  towns ;  cheating  and  villimy, 
bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  are  in  great  feshion  here.  I  made  quite  sufficient  expe- 
rience on  thb  subject.  The  impertinence,  begging,  and  curiosity  of  the  lower 
classes  is  prevalent  in  all  Turkish  towns,  but  here  they  pass  all  bounds. 

In  our  author's  day  the  whole  fortifications  of  Schumla. consisted  of  a 
pootr  glacis  surrounded  with  palisades  and  a  moat  witii  a  few  bastions, 
which  are  in  communication  with  the  entrenched  lines  of  the  camp;  all 
the  heights  around  Schumla  are  fortified,  but  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil 
does  not  permit  any  permanent  earthworks.  Schumla,  through  its  position, 
is  remarkably  valuable  to  the  Osmanli,  as  its  loss  would  open  the  passage 
over  the  Balkan,  and  consequently  the  road  to  the  heart  of  the  empire 
and  Stamboul.  Und^  the  direction  of  an  experienced  engineer,  who 
would  take  some  of  the  commanding  heights  into  the  line  of  defence,  and 
if  the  Osmanli  government  would  defray  the  necessary  expenses  for  erecting 
the  works  of  stone,  it  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  world,  and  almost  impregnable.  In  addition  to  this,  the  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  drinking  water. 

On  arriving  at  Yama,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  all  around  except  the 
Russian  encampments — ^barracks  intermixed  with  tents,  broken  carts  and 
other  vehicles  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Destruction  everywhere  prevailed; 
the  fortifications  of  Varna  had  been  blown  up  by  the  Russians,  and 
most  of  the  houses  had  fallen  in,  partly  from  the  terrible  explosion,  partly 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  walls.    It  was  a  melancholy  and  a  disgusting 
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sight;  for  all  was  full  of  filth,  and  even  at  a  distance  the  olfactory  nerves 
were  painfully  alFected  hy  the  pestilential  stenches.  Wherever  a  Russian 
regiment  has  heen  encamped  for  a  month  the  atmosphere  is  corrupted  for 
a  long  time;  and  an  old  Russian  soldier's  proverb  says,  that  no  grass  will 
grow  there  for  two  years.  As  our  author  rode  through  the  gate  he  wit- 
nessed the  following  scene,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  Russian  cha- 
racter :  The  Russian  sentinel  had  stopped  a  Turk  who  carried  a  large 
basket  of  pomegranates  on  his  head  ;  while  the  two  were  talking,  another 
Russian  was  standing  behiud  the  Turk  and  lighteniug  his  basket  hj 
allowing  one  pomegranate  after  the  other  to  slip  into  the  pocket  of  his 
coarse  cloak ;  when  the  thief  had  retired  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  excite 
suspicion,  the  sentry  suffered  the  Turk  to  pass,  who,  in  the  zeal  of  his  ol^ 
jections,  had  not  noticed  what  had  occurred. 

What  I  saw  in  the  interior  of  Varna  made  no  pleasing  impression  upon  me; 
these  soldiers  who,  when  off  duty,  wear  their  cloak  winter  and  summer,  and  a 
cap  without  a  peak,  in  which  they  look  as  if  they  were  sewn  up  in  a  long  hair 
sack — these  officers,  whose  uniforms  the  long  campaign  and  the  bivouac  had 
ruined,  in  their  dark  short  undress  coats,  full  of  stains,  frequently  with  holes 
at  the  elbows,  with  the  high,  stiff  red  collar  up  to  the  ears,  fastened  up  to  the 
chin,  with  copper  epaulettes,  whose  gilding  nad  been  tarnished  by  wind  and 
rain — with  their  worn-out  ragged  trousers,  and  the  waists  of  their  coats  between 
their  shoulders — these  men,  who  seemed  quite  worn  out  by  privations,  long 
marches,  and  disease — the  few  sorrowful  Turks — the  destroyed  and  ruined 
houses — the  desolated  gardens — the  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  made  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  impression  on  me. 

On  the  road  to  the  town  commandant's  house  the  baron  met  a  young 
man  in  European  dress,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  way.  It  was  a  Greek, 
and  as  talkative  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen ;  so  our  author  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  name  was  Leontides;  that  he  belonged  to  Missivira,  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  come  across  to  speculate  in 
wood,  which  the  Russians  sold  here  for  a  mere  trifle.  He  then  begged 
him  most  earnestly  to  live  with  him  in  a  house  which  had  been  half- 
destroyed  by  the  explosions;  the  house  was  quite  uninhabited.  This 
offer  the  baron  accepted.  The  whole  house  was  a  picture  of  destruction 
and  disorder ;  the  walls  and  stairs  shook  at  each  wave  as  if  it  were  an 
earthquake,  for  not  only  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  which  kept  out  the  sea, 
but  the  front  wall  of  the  house  had  fallen  into  the  sea  at  the  time  when 
the  fortifications  were  blown  up.  Each  of  the  two  rooms  in  the  first  floor , 
had  consequently  a  window  wnich  was  as  broad  and  high  as  the  entire 
room.  They  lived  there  as  if  in  a  large  open  lantern,  into  which  the 
south-east  wind  blew  violently,  and  they  were  washed  by  the  spray  of  the 
sea. 

During  the  following  days  the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops  was 
expedited,  which  the  author  discovered  by  the  loss  of  a  new  pair  of 
boots  : 

I  was  sleeping  on  my  blanket  over  the  trap-door  when  I  was  suddenly 
wakened  by  loud  steps  coming  up  the  stairs;  the  thief  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  on  tip-toe,  as  the  cunning  vagabonds  are  generally  accustomed 
to  do.  My  sabre  always  lay  ready  by  my  side,  and  when  I  heard  the  trap-door 
opened  I  growled  out  a  dozen  Russian  oaths  and  stabbed  away  at  the  opening 
beneath  me.  The  trap-door  again  closed,  and  I  fancied  I  had  frightened  away 
the  robber ;  but  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host,  and  forgot  that  the  thiet 
could  easily  get  out  of  the  way  of  my  blows,  which  were  given  in  the  dark.  It 
would  have  been  the  wisest  plan  to  follow, seize  him  by  the  collar,  and  blowout 
his  brains,  but  I  was  sleepy  and  tired.    The  approaching  dawn  furnished  the 
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best  proof  of  this.  The  worst  was,  that  there  was  a  silver  Htn  in  the  boots, 
for  I  had  not  a  better  place,  as  I  thought,  to  hide  it. 

At  last  the  majority  of  the  troops  had  departed,  and  the  only  restaura- 
teur in  the  town,  a  Greek,  who  probably  in  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt 
would  not  await  the  return  of  the  Turks,  went  with  them.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  nothing  eatable  could  be  procured  for  love  or 
money,  and  our  author  was  forced  to  live  on  water-melons  and  hard 
cheese,  which  did  not  at  all  agree  with  him.  This,  together  with  the 
pestilential  air,  brought  on  a  violent  attack  of  cholera. 

I  struggled  against  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  visited  several  Russian  surgeons. 
But  there  was  no  chance  of  procuring  any  medicine.  The  gentlemen  pre- 
tended that  the  apothecaries'  stores  had  been  sent  on  in  advance ;  and  in  addi- 
tion these  are  not  in  such  a  condition  that  everything  could  be  found  in  them 
suitable  for  such  a  critical  disease  as  mine.  Nor  could  I  expect  any  assistance 
from  the  Russian  surgeons,  for  the  most  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lately  brought  up  at  Dorpat,  are  only  rough  practitioners,  with  whom  the  only 
cure  for  a  fever  is  sour  decoction  of  barley  :  at  any  rate,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  cheap.  In  the  principal  hospital  of  Bucharest  I  saw  the  sick  soldiers 
walking  about  in  long  dressing-gowns  and  immense  nightcaps,  apparently  be- 
cause the  doctors  ascribe  a  secret  curative  power  to  the  latter.  But  the  Rus- 
sians generally  have  a  great  opinion  of  dressing-gowns.  Every  officer  has  two 
or  three,  which  he  wears  in  barracks,  or  even  underneath  his  cloak.  If  cold 
supervenes,  they  wrap  several  great  shawls  round  their  necks,  and  so  walk 
about  the  town. 

Monsieur  Leontides,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  nocturnal  theft,  had 
immediately  removed  to  other  lodgings,  for  he  was  terribly  alarmed,  and 
thus  proved  the  truth  of  the  proverb  prevalent  in  Stamboul  about  the  New 
Greeks : 

^apavra  irciKXiKapia  apfiaTOfiepa 
^EnTKOTODO'avai  fiia  xpofii8ia  yaarpop.iva'— 
or  forty  armed  Pallikari  have  killed  a  seedy  onion.''  Afiter  a  long 
and  harassing  illness,  through  which  the  baron's  strong  constitution 
carried  him  in  safety,  he  at  length  summoned  up  sufficient  strength  to 
crawl  to  the  harbour  to  look  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  to  Stamboul ;  he 
eventually  found  a  passage  in  a  wood-ship,  of  which  the  skipper  was  a 
Turk,  but  the  crew  Greek.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
on  board,  and  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  his  weakness  to  steal  his  meat 
and  his  few  bottles  of  rum,  instead  of  which  they  placed  half  a  bottle  of 
English  blacking.  In  the  night  he  woke  and  thought  a  draught  of  rum 
would  do  him  no  harm ;  we  can  imagine  how  he  felt  when  he  had  taken 
it.  This,  however,  fills  the  measure  of  the  baron's  fury  against  the  Greeks, 
and  he  ends  his  book  with  the  following  tremendous  diatribe : 

Had  I  not  been  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  before,  this  would  have  furnished 
a  fresh  proof  what  a  bad,  miserable  character  these  soi-disant  descendants  of 
Epaminondas,  Socrates,  Aristides,  and  other  great  men,  possess.  They  are 
robbers  by  sea  and  land.  Cheats  and  thieves.  With  them  there  is  no  magna- 
nimity, no  heroism,  not  even  simple  honesty,  but  cowardice,  hypocrisy,  and 
wickedness,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  unbounded  impudence.  And  for 
such  a  nation  Byron  died !  for  the  unbridled  pirate  ana  robber  liberty  of 
such  men,  so  many  worthy  Germans  quitted  their  happy  homes,  and  rushed  to 
battle  I  Yes,  I  too  was  such  an  idiot,  and  could  believe  that  I  was  about  to 
l^nd  my  arm  to  a  noble,  worthy,  and  unjustly  oppressed  nation.  Truly  does 
Schiller  say : 

Doch  der  schrecklichste  der  Schrecken 
Das  ist  der  Meosch  in  seiner  Wahn! 
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Chktstophbr  Nohth  dead !  The  old  man  eloquent,  dumb  henceforth 
and  for  aye !  Consigned  to  the  dishonours  of  the  grave  yet  another  of 
the  oM  famiKar  faces  1  O  passing  bell,  too  often  of*  late  have  we  heard 
thee  ring  out  the  old — telling  how  one  generation  passeth  away — ^how 
the  strong  man  boweth  down,  and  how  "Hme  changeth  his  countenance^ 
and  Death  takes  hiim  away— even  Death  the  Skeleton^;  and  Time,  the 
Shadow.. 

I  sometinoes  wunner/''said  once  the  Shej^erd  of  the  Noctes^ .  spcciking 
thf»  thoughts  of  a  higher  than  himself  (for  what  is  Hogg  but  fdr^Wilsen, 
except'  in  a  few  fragments  of  verse  ?) — "  I  sometimes  wuimer  how  the 
warld  win  gang  on  when  Tm  dead.  It  s  no  vanity,  or  ony  notion. that  I 
gar  the  wheels  o'  the  warld  wark,  that  makes  me  think  sae,  but  just  an. 
incapacity  to  separate  my  life  frae  the  rest  o'  creation.  Suns  settia'  and. 
risin',  and  me  no  there  to  glower !  Birds  singin'^  the  mavis  in  the  wood^ 
and  the  laverock  in  the  lift,  and  me  no  there  to  list — list — littm!  .  . 
Some  aae  lovdier  than  the  lave^  singin'  ane  o'  my,  aia  sangs?  andimer-in 
the. unhecunn'  grave!" 

Never  lived  . there,  ,  surely,  a  man  more  keenly  susoeptible'tOi'enaotiMU^ 
of  this  kind,  and  more  skilled  in  expressing  their  power,  in  tones  tluit^) 
straight  to  the  heart  of  others,  than  was  the  larg^y-g^ed  John  Wilson. 
Few  have  equalled  him  in  the  mastery,  at  willy,  of  human  feelings — in 
opiening,  by  a  touch  of  his  rod,  the  sacred  souroeof  sympathetic  tears., 
j&d  he. too  is  gone ;  whose  hand  was  so  familiar-  with  our.  heartstrings. • 
Twenty,  -  thirty  yeers  ago,  he  played  at  being  a  very  aged  man;,  twenty 
years  passed^,  and  the  play  was  no  longer  a  jest — tlurty  years,,  and  it. 
was  no  more  a  make-believe  ; — and  at  last  we  read  in  the  common  obi- 
tuary  of  the  daily  press, ,  on  such  a  day,  and  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  ^  the 
name  of.John  Wilson. 

What  a  fervid  life  was  his — what  a  luxuriant  nature^ — how  richly 
endowed,  how  broadly  developed,  how  finely  strung  i  We  lave. to*  think, 
of  him  I  in  .what  he  calls  "  bold,  beautiful  boyhood? —  iii  the.  "  stormy, 
sunshine"  of  his  tumultuous  youth — wheu  Erst  he  wandered.  fis>m.  the: 
conventionalities  o£  town  life  into  the  strange  world  of.  Natui&T—whio,. 
"  like  a  roe,? 

 He  bounded  o^er  the -mountains,  by  thesidM' 

Of'the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led : — 

wHen 

TOe  sounding  cataract 
Hatmted  him  like  a  passion  :  the  talProcK^ 
The  motmtain,'  and  thte  dtepand  gtbwny  wood; 
Their'colAurs  and  thetr  ibrras^ 

were  t6  him  surcharged  wiih  almost  "  aching  joys"  and  "  dizzy  laptanst" 
Mr.  de  Quincey  says,  in  Jus    Ladce^BMniniseeiieeo?'  (bearing  date  1834), 
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^  I  a  boiliaiit'  Scfotok'fnend,.  who  oaimot  walld  oil  iho  setf^shbro^ 
mthia  sight  of  it«  'on^i^^  yfkmopti  thrmidtitlidtnouir  laughter  of  it» 
wave«i  or  withia  heattBgc  o£  itB'i«aoi]Adiag.upKNH\  bMaate  they  bring  up^. 
by  links  of  oldtaMociationt)  too'iBinpportebly  to  his  mind,  the  agitations 
of  his  guttering^,  but  toO' fervid  youth."  Be  the  allosioki^  as^  a  j^rivate 
interpretation^"  of  this>  passage  to  whom  it  may,  the  scope  of  it  is  tbo*' 
roughly  appUoabie  to  Wilson's  highly-wr6nght  and  profoundly  sensitive* 
nature;  lUlistrations  of  this  abound  in  his  prose  poetry.  ^*  Oh  I  there 
are  places  on  this  earthi^urt'we'shudder  to  revint  even  in  a  waking  dreamy 
beneath  the  meridian  sun^ine.  They  are  haunted  by  images  too  beau^ 
tifui  to  be^endutisd^.  and^the  pangs  are  dismal  tha<9  clutch  the  heart  when 
approaching  their  bewildering,  boundaries !  for  there  it  war  we  roamed  in 
the  glorious  nov^ty  of  nature,  when  we  were  innoeent  aud  uncorrupted. 
There  it  wa»that  we  lived  in  a  world  without  shadbwa^-^lmost  without 
tear»;  and' after  grief  atid*  guilt  have  made  visitations  to  the  soul^  she 
looks*  hack  in  sigony  te  those  blissful  regions  of  time  and  space,  when  she 
tired  in  Paradise."  Elsewhere  he  says^  bat  regarding  the  past  from 
another  stand-point  —  "  Oh !  blessed,  thrice  blessed  years  of  youth ! 
would  we  choose  to  live  over  again  all  your  forgotten  and  unforgotteu 
nights  and  days  ?  Blessed,  thrice  blessed  we  call  you,  although,  as  we 
ihea  ielt,.  often  darkened  almost  into  insanity  by  self-sown  sorrows 
^lingingrinto  our  very  soul!  No,  we  would  not  again  face  such  iTOubles, 
ncfli  even,  for  the  glorious  apparitions  that  familiariy  haunted  us  in  glens, 
and  forests^.  on<  mountains,  and  on  the  great  sea."  Yet  ever  does  his 
heait  leap  up  when  he  remembers  him  of  fearless,  beautify  boyhood ! 
beloved' of  nature,  who,  like  a  kind  schoolmistress,  sits  upon  the  hills  and 
daps  hep  hands  in  joy  ac^  his  pastime,  giving  him  the  earth  and  all  its 
landscapes^atonce^.for  his  school  and  playground^ — and  then  in  thought* 
ful  silenee  wandering  away,,  the  quiet  nooks  enclose  him  with  their 
greenness,  making,  companions  of  everything  animate  and  inanimate 
— endowed:  with'  beauty ;  searching  mth  a  worshipping  curiosity  into 
every  leaf^  oodl  flower  about  bis  path,  while  the  boughs  bend  to  him  and 
toneh  Him  with- their  sun^ine ;  picking  up  lessons  of  present  delight  and 
futuro  wisdom,,  by  rivers'  sides,  by  brooks^  in  the  glens,  and  in  the  fields; 
inhaling^,  in  every  breath  he  draws,  intelligence  and  health."  We  here 
reoognise'the  jcwons,  inspiriting;  healthful  spirit^stTong,  sound^.  s8ne~ 
but  fbr  which  that  tendency  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  emotion,  that 
temptation  to  toy  with  oherished  regrets  and  to  hug  darkness  as  a 
bride,"  would  have  become  morbid  and  blighting.  But,  with  allihis  ex- 
quisitely refined  sensitiveness- — with  a  nature  trembling  like  an  aspen -leaf 
when  moved,  by  airs  fromi  heaven^John  Wilson  was  as  far  ar  ftirthest 
can  he  hom  larmot/ant  sentimentalism.  If  them*  was  in  him  the  tender- 
ness of  geatlesit  womanhood,  so  was  there  the  massive  robustness,  hale 
and  hearty,'  of  manhood,  in  its  burliest  types.  If  he  could  coo  like  a  dove^. 
anon  he  oould>&et  and  fume  like  a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion.  Ifhe  oould 
rival  the  poor  sequestered'  stag  in-  Arden,  in  sobbing  and  tears  w«pt  in 
the  needless*  staream,"  3Aeta  little  while  and  he  would  msh  at  a  Cockney 
with  I  the  rage  audi  momentum  of  a<^buirof  Bashan^  inteut  on\  tossing, 
and  gpring  ail  Hkrapstead*  niani  by  man.  if  addkted'  to  the  melting, 
mead,  and^aiyery*  master  inide{>ieting:  solitary*  pinings  and  pastond*  me-^ 
laiiolioly^-*-4k>w  uprasrioiisly  would  he  lead  off  the  revelien  at  midni^it 
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in  witty  devices  and  boisterous  glee — what  a  broad,  big,  sunny  nature  he 
would  display,  nobly  in  keeping  with  that  glorious  personal  presence  of 
his,  so  well-braced,  so  stoutly  organised,  so  exuberant  with  animal  spirits^ 
so  alive  to  dear  life !  For,  by  his  vigorous  physique^  and  hb  impression* 
able  temperament,  he  was  qualified,  and  disposed,  to  enter  with  a  will" 
into  whatever  of  'pleasurable  excitement  the  world  had  to  show*  Every 
fibre  of  his  stalwart  frame  seemed  awake  to  joyous  sensation — every  pulse 
to  beat  in  quick  sympathy  with  May-tide  nature.  Many  a  story  is  told, 
whether  vero,  or  only  (more  or  less)  ben  trovato,  of  his  adventurous 
doings,  and  wayward  pranks  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  society : 
— how  he  threw  himself,  soul  and  body,  into  the  company  of  gipsies  and 
tinkers,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  potters  and  strolling  players ;  how  he 
acted  the  part  of  waiter  at  a  village  inn,  and  acted  it  so  well  that  mine 
host  wouldn't  hear  of  his  leaving,  for  any  consideration ;  how  he  boxed, 
and  what  leaps  he  could  take,  and  what  a  runner  he  was,— -so  that  he  has 
been  likened  to  Malcolm  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  his  capacity  to 
run  up  a  steep  hill-side  without  drawing  breath, 

Right  up  Ben  Lomond  would  he  press. 
And  not  a  sob  bis  toil  confess. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  indeed,  as  some  have  done,  that  whatever  feats 
of  personal  prowess,  or  eccentricities  of  personal  habit,  Christopher  North 
may  affect,  John  Wilson  might  also  claim :  nevertheless,  the  autobio- 
graphic memorabilia  of  the  old  man  of  Buchanan  Lodge  are  intimations 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Sir  Kit  is 
but  an  enlarged  portrait  of  Wilson,  painted  with  breadth  and  heightened 
colour  and  quaint  accessories  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  mask  only 
exaggerates  the  features  of  the  man  in  the  mask.  And  thus  when  we 
are  reading  North's  riotous  effusions  of  wanton  health  and  exuberant 
animal  spirits,  we  are  en  rapport  with  "  the  Professor"  in  his  heyday  of 
buoyant  strength.  Physical  health  is  a  great  fact"  in  constituting,  and 
perhaps  an  essential  condition  to  the  understanding,  the  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North."  How  he  glories  in  his  hale  and  springy  frame- 
work !  How  joyously  the  strong  man  glories  in  his  strength !  What  a 
fine  contempt  he  shows  for  your  puny  people,  your  feeble  folk,"  your 
"  poor  creatures  !"  How  heartily  he  cuts  up,  for  his  part,  your  Dr. 
Kitchiners  and  their  invalid  dietetics  !  Hear  him,  for  example,  give  his 
notions  on  the  subject  of  dyspeptic  symptoms — a  propos  of  the  Doctor's 
caution  that  if  we  wish  to  prevent  illness,*'  we  must  ward  off,  by  refresh- 
ment and  repose,  the  too  possible  consequences  of  "  low  spirits  and  dejec- 
tion," "  yawning  and  drowsiness,"  "  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,"  &c.,  &c. 
Why,"  exclaims  most  eupeptic  Christopher,  in  sheer  amazement — "  why,, 
illness  in  such  a  deplorable  case  as  this,  is  just  about  to  end,  and  death  is 
beginning  to  take  place.  Thank  God,  it  is  a  condition  to  which  tve  do 
not  remember  ever  being  very  nearly  approximated.  Who  ever  saw  us 
yawn  ?  or  drowsy  ?  or  with  our  appetite  impaired,  except  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  tablecloth  ?  or  low-spirited,  but  when  the  Glenlivat  was  at 
ebb  ?  Who  dare  declare  that  he  ever  saw  our  mouth  dry  ?  or  sensible  of 
a  bitter  taste,  since  we  gave  over  munching  rowans  ?  Put  your  finger  on 
our  wrists  at  any  moment  you  choose,  from  June  to  January,  from 
January  to  June,  and  by  its  pulsation  you  may  rectify  Harrison's  or 
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Kendal's  chronometer."  And  then  in  huge  amusement  at  Dr.  Kitchiner*s 
suggestion  of  *^  broth-diet"  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water,"  the  rollicking  veteran  goes  on  more  suo,  There 
is  no  great  harm  in  acting  as  above ;  although  we  should  recommend  a 
screed  of  the  Epsoms.  A  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  reminds  one,  somehow,  of  Tims.  A  small  matter  works  a 
Cockney.  It  is  not  so  easy — that  the  Cockneys  well  know — ^to  move 
the  bowels  of  old  Christopher  North.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  tea- 
spoonful of  anything  in  this  world  would  have  any  serious  effect  on  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazine.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  back  him 
against  so  much  corrosive  sublimate.  He  would  dine  out  on  the  day  he 
had  bolted  that  quantity  of  arsenic;— and  would,  we  verily  believe,  rise 
triumphant  from  a  teaspoonful  of  Prussic  acid."  And  then  he  proposes 
his  plan  for  dispersing  symptoms  of  cold  and  catarrh,  &c.,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand cures  he  could  prescribe  more  efficacious  than  the  ineffably  despicable 
regimen  of  broth  diet,  a  warm  room,  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
early  roosting.  "  What  say  you,"  he  asks,  in  his  gleeful  sanguine  bene- 
volence, "  to  half  a  dozen  tumblers  of  hot  toddy  ?  Yoot  share  of  a  brown 
jug  to  the  same  amount?  Or  an  equal  quantity,  that  in  its  gradual 
decrease,  reveals  deeper  and  deeper  still  the  romantic  Highland  scenery 
of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  ?  Adde  tot  small  bearded  oysters,  all  redolent 
of  the  salt  sea  foam,  and  worthy,  as  they  stud  the  Ambrosial  brodd,  to  be 
licked  off  all  at  once  by  the  lambent  tongue  of  Neptune.  That  antiquated 
calumny  against  the  character  of  toasted  cheese — that,  forsooth,  it  is 
indigestible — ^has  been  trampled  under  the  march  of  mind ;  and,  therefore, 
you  may  tuck  in  a  pound  or  so  of  double  Gloucester.  Other  patients 
labouring  under  catarrh,  may,  very  possibly,  prefer  the  roasted  how- 
towddy— or  the  green  goose  from  his  first  stubble-field — or  why  not,  by 
way  of  a  little  variety,  a  roasted  mawkin,  midway  between  hare  and 
leveret,  tempting  as  maiden  between  woman  and  girl,  or,  as  the  Eastern 
poet  says,  between  a  frock  and  a  gown.  Go  to  bed — no  need  of  warming- 
pans — about  a  quarter  before  one — you  will  not  hear  that  small  hour 
strike — ^you  will  sleep  sound  till  sunrise,  sound  as  the  Black  stone  at 
Scone ;  on  which  the  King^  of  Scotland  were  crowned  of  old.  And  if 
you  contrive  to  carry  a  cold  about  you  next  day,  you  deserve  to  be  sent 
to  Coventry  by  all  sensible  people — and  may,  if  you  choose,  begin  taking, 
with  Tims,  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  half-pint  of  warm  water- 
Ac;  but  if  you  Jo,  be  your  sex,  politics,  or  religion,  what  they  may, 
never  shall  you  be  suffered  again  to  contribute  even  a  bit  of  Balaam  to 
this  Magazine." 

In  an  author  of  this  calibre  you  were  not  staggered  by  the  heartiest 
enthusiasm  for  the  roughest  of  ofd  English  sports.  Whether  you  assented 
or  not,  you  could  not  withhold  your  admiration  of  such  a  frank  and 
thorough-going  champion  of  national  pluck,  such  an  outspoken  hater  of 
whatever  is  petty,  emasculate,  finical,  man-millinerish-  You  might  agree 
with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  sermon  against  fox-hunting,  enforced  on  the 
ground  of  "  cruelty  to  animals," — but  you  could  not  read  Christopher 
North's  sporting  articles  without  being  caught  by  the  furore  which  in- 
spires  them :  "  Cruelty !"  he  shouts,  "  is  there  cruelty  in  laying  the  rein 
on  their  necks,  and  delivering  them  up  to  the  transport  of  their  high 
condition — ^for  every  throbbing  vein  is  visible— at  the  first  full  burst  of  that 
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naddshingiom  anil  letliiigr  loose  to  tfaenrcldigiit  tfie^lmof -draaiu^tejf 
Banger  f  What  dimger  o£  breaking  their  owti*  Ife^  necks,.  «r  bnini^. 
and  those  oi  ikws  Msre^  And  hare  you  to  oomplatQ  ofrltiat,. 

hphf^  all  your  k&gth,  a. huge  hulking- feilow,.  snoring!  and*  sftowthq^  haKI 
asleep  on  a  sof%  safficientrtD  sicken  aiirhoie  street?  What  tiMughiittlw 
hut.  a<  smallish,  reddislubrown^  sharpniosed;  animal,  iridi  pricked*iip  em^ 
and  puttionatdy  fiknd  (i£  poultry,  that  thej^  pursue?  Afterthe  first TdJ^-- 
ho,  Bejnard  ia  rax^ely  seen^  ttfl  he  is  run  in  upon — once  pe^aps  in.  the 
whole  ran, •  Girting:  a  wood,  or  crosnng;  ai  oommon. .  It  is  ant  idea^  l^ttl^ia- 
pursuedi  on  a  whirlwind  of  h(»ses  to  a  storm  of  canine  musicy— -^oitfcy^ 
both,  of  the  largest  lion  that  ever  leaped  amon^wband  of  Moer^  slee^ng 
at  midnight  hj  an  eaLtinguished  fire,  on  the  A&ioan  sands.  Them^^is,  we 
Terily  believe  it,  nothing  Foxy  in  the  Fancy  of  one  mani  in  all  tha*.  gio* 

rioua  field  of  Three  Hundied  There  they  go,'^-(ainoe-  and  peee, 

baronet  and'  squire — the  nobility  and  gentiy  of  England^,  the  flnwer  o£ 
ihe  men  of  the  earth,  each  on  such  steed:  as  Pollux  nerer  rmned^.  mur 
Philip's  warlike  son^-^or  cotdd  we  imagine  Bueephdus-  here,  ridden-  by 
his-  own  tamer,.  Alexander  wtnild  be  thrown  out  during'  tha'  veryr  finrt 
buost>  and  glad  to  find  his  wa^  dismounted  to  a  village  al^K»ise£bra  patt 
of  medi  and  water."  Or  agam,  you  miglit  say  ditto  to  Mk  Leigki'SUmt 
and  others  in  l^eir  protest  against  angling ;  but  you  cDuld^  not  md 
Christof>her  North's  wondimis  rhapsodies  ^*  beside  all  waters,-' — 'wiie^r 
shimng  Tweed,  or  still  St.  Mary's  Lake,  or  rueful  Yarrow,  or  thatdeawat 
to  lam  ,  of  all  the  loohs  of  Scotland  (and  they  were  all  dear),  .*^  moiuitaui» 
crovmed,  difivgfitrded,  isle-zoned,,  grove^girdled,  wide«wiiHiing,.aiid  fio^ 
[^retching''  Loch  Awe;  "  glory  of  Argyleshire,"  "  rill  and-  riveorwfai,. 
seatarm-like,"  with  its^  many-bayed  banks  and  braes  of  brushwood^  feni, 
broom^  and  heather—these  rhapsodies,  to  the  tune  of  Reel  musao-  for 
ever  !"  you- could  hardly  read  without  longing  to  tickle  a  trout  ot  land^a- 
salmon. .  Or  once  again, — even  with  your  prompt  aversion'  fiom  ^e 
sosoet-of  the  King;  you  could^  read,  with  a  certain,  askant  indulgence  tha 
old  roanV  vindication  of  the  art  of  self-defence  as  a  noble  art— A*r  paiie^ 
gyric  on  Chief  Justice  Best's  panegyric  on  pugilism — in  ifriiioh  seieiMae 
the  Newdigate  prize  poet  had  long  before  approved  himself  a. graduate 
asiaa  Oxford^  dioemaker  in  particular  and  other  "  base  meehsnioak"  'm. 
genend  could  testify. 

In  ibe  same  lusty  way,  just  as  he  scouts  whatever  seems  old-wosiaBtsh/ 
among,  men,  so  he  cannot  away  with  what  is  giriish  among:  beys. 
"  What  I  surely  if  you  have  the  happinesa  of  being:  a- parent,"  he  urges^ 
you  would  not  wish  your  only  boy — your  son  and  heir— <iio  bltedad 
image  of  his  mother's,  lovelinesa  amd  his  fatherfs  manly  beauty>^ta  be  a 
antig,.  smooth,  prim,  and  proper  prig,,  with^  his-  hiur  always,  coa^bed 
dawn  on  his  fbrehead,  hands  always  unglauered,  and  without  spot^or 
bkmith  on  his  white^thread  stodttngs  ?  You  would,  not:  wish  htm,  sno^i 
to  be  alwayfti moping,  and  musing  in  a' corner,  vrith*  a^  goed^  boi^'^held  eloaar 
to  hi*  nosi^-4>otanistng  with  his  maid^  aunts— doing  the  pmtty  at  itftfr 
tdiiea  with' ta^)bies^.in  handing  round  the  shortrbread,  taking  cups^- and. 
attfeMdmg^  to  the  li^tle^-'teUing.  talea  on  ail  naughty^  bojv^aaid  giri» 
lajhig  up>  his'  peany-a»we^  pocket  money  in<  a  penny- pig  'IseepiiyaMi 
hift  olo»ea  neaStiy  folded  up  in  an  uatttmbled*  df«wen>^hjiiai^  h]a>ofKi 
fiar  his^  MerustedU  haSU-saj^ng.  his>  pm^m^  pieaaalj^  as-  tbm  ftmk. 
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MStm  lamy  iritiie  Us  oompaaions-  an  yet  at  HimlfniitfrT  Itfiff  amt 
fcAd*  up  0my  Mfbadt»efve'By  the'  Patrson^^  pmises  ofUis' 
TtmBoofjibr:  a.  aemioii'^-^Ue'  all  die  otiier  boys  lure  8ool8bd  fbrfaaEving^ 
£sJlen  asleep  before  Tenthly  ?  You  would  not  wish^him^  saely)  to ' write 
sermons  himself  at  hut  tender  year%  nay— even,  tb  be  able  to  give  you 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  quetaition  ftcnn  the- Bible  ?  No.  Better  &r 
that  he  should  begin  early  tO'  break  your  heart,  by  taking  no  care  even 
of  his  Sunday  clothee*— blotting  his  copy— impiously  pinning  pieces  of 
papeE  to  ^e.*  Domime*s  tailj  who  to;  him- was  a  seoon^  father — going}  tii 
the  fishkig:  noti  only  without  leave  but  against  orden— bathing  in  tiw 
foiiudden  pori,. where ^e- tailor  was^drowned— -drying* pewdMr  befbre  tiw 
sehool-ro4im  fire,  and  blowing:  himself  and:  two  oradcfsliuUed  orooMS  to 
the- ceiling. — tying*  kettles 'to  the  tails  of  dogs — dioeting  «n  old:woiinn!i 
ll^rii^;hen««--gaUopmg^bare^baok^  shelties  down  stooy  steeps,-'  dbc^.  te., 
te.,— HiU  tUslmng  a/>ropoff  of  schoolboys'  oat-huntiiig;.ai  spent  in  .wiiieh 
w«  are  told  Wiilsoa  indulged  largely  in  hit  Highland  sefaoolrdayis^/uiidnr 
<^  l>l!:.M^Intyve^  of  GlMiordiy,  and  which  evenj  Chrittepher  iii.  hia 
^ortlng-jacket  oould  not.  refer  to  wtthomt  r«iewal  of  the  ancienir  fire,  m 
that  fae  launchestont  into  full  details  of  the  chase, — puss-stretohing  heiv 
self  up  with  crooked,  back,  as  if  taking  a  yawn, — then  off,  with  trenm* 
dona  fl^nmgs^  aod  taiil^  thidmed  with  fear  and<  miger,  pevpendtenki^ 
whilcv^youfi  youf !  3HMif !  go  the  terriers,  head  over  heels  perhaps  in  . their 
fbii)r,.  mSi  seen  bringing:  her  to  bay  at  the  hedge>4:^t^  ail  ablaw  and 
abmtleu  A  she^^evil incarnate! — Hark,  all  at  onoer^necw  strikea  t^^a^ 
tbo^^'-Catalani  caterwauling:  the  treble— Glowerer  taking^  the  basa<  -  and 
Tearer  the  tenor^a  cruel  concert  cut  short  by  a.  squalling  thiottlen 
AwByf-*«way  along  the  holm — and  over  the  knowe««-«ad  into  the: woodL 
-f^clo'!  the>  gudewife^.  brandishing  a  besom,  comes  ifl3ring  demented 
wtdiout  her  mutohi  down  to  the  miirder  of  her  ti^by, — her  son^  a^stlMit 
stvipUn^,  is  seen  skiiting  the  potato-field  to  intercept  our  fligh^— *-and^ 
most  Snrinidable  of  all,  the  Man  .  of  the  House  himself,  .  inihis%shiriHdeevee:> 
and  flsil  in  his  hand,  bolts  fromi  the  bam,  down  the  croft^  across  tbabum^. 
and  up  the  brae,  to  cut  us  off  from  the  Manse..  The  hunt's  up—- amL'tbi 
a.  ca[»bal'  steeplcH^hase..  Bisperse^— disperse !  Down  tiie  hill,  Jaob  up 
tiie  hill,.  GtU^— dive  the  ddl.  Kit— threadi  the  wood,.  Pat— &  hnndredi 
yards'  startis  a  great  matter— a  stemi  chase  is  idweya  a  long  chawii 
seheelbeys  are  generally  in  prime  wind^be  old  aian>begiB»  to  pui^  aad 
blow,  and  snort,  and  put  his  paws  to  hb  pauneht — the-  sorn  is.  thrown*  out 
hf,  a  double  of.dainty  Dais's— and  the  '  swr  begmtten.mither'  is  gsUller- 
iugiiqitte.  torn.  and.  tattered  remains  of  Tortoise-dieil.  Tabby,  and  invokr 
ingr  tk' vengeamee  of)  heaven  aod  esrtfa)  on  her  pksiess  ramrdemM." 
Bmn  wVichipictusesque  bit  of.fSKmde^  the  naiiutar;.by  one  of  hia^stemfe 
tnaniitions^.  turns;  to  hid  alarmed  and'  neverendt  sonioie  fear  not  for rae 
boyv  hunters,  but  trust  to>  the  genial,  gracious^  andiberagn  tea  mtdioMirw 
noMms, .  and  believe^.  theu|^  a.fbw  douds  may  be£m>  oadi  defbim' 

The  innocent  brigbtness  of  the  new-born  diiy,, 

tliatcspiettad^arai  be^  nevetihelees^  the  mendiomeAen  snd  tfaot^ahhe^glr 
dw'Wttter^of  the  sullen,  fen  seems  to  pettute  the'sqawrof'tfae*  sfiM^^ they 
M^  offr  from  her eacpanded/wtDgsi  when,  pare  as  arspiitt}.  Ae  SMn  viwy^ 
aadidkiendli  into  her  own^silfer  lake^  staiiilesa^as  ttespnutor^iiies  flMtkqp 
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round  her  breast.  As  for  young  Kit  himself,  if  this  minute  he  was  flee^ 
ing  at  full  pelt  from  the  ban  and  besom  of  the  mutchless  crone,  the  nexty 
or  the  next  but  one,  he  would  be  rapt  into  a  dreamland  calm  (cat,  carle^ 
and  crone  forgotten  quite) — 

Losing  his  fire  and  active  might 

In  a  silent  meditation. 
Falling  into  a  still  delight 

And  luxury  of  contemplation— 

in  one  of  those  moods  when,  as  he  would  tell  the  Shepherd,  a  sudden 
hush  used  to  still  the  beatines  of  his  wild  heart — and  whether  with  his 
playmates,  or  slipping  away  by  himself,  he  used  to  return  from  the  brae 
or  the  glen  to  the  Manse,  with  a  divine  melancholy  in  his  mind."  For, 
remembeiing  such  moods,  it  was  his  faith  that  every  thought,  feeling, 
image,  or  description,  poured  out  by  poet  from  within  the  sanctuary  of 
hb  spirit,  was  brought  from  out  a  hidden  store,  that  had  been  g^hered 
by  himself  unconsciously  during  the  heavenly  era  of  early  life.  And 
therefore  says  he,  O  call  not  the  littie  laddie  idle  that  is  strolling  by 
some  trotting  bum's  meander,  all  in  aimless  joy  by  his  happy  self— or 
angling,  perhaps,  as  if  angling  were  the  sole  end  of  life,  and  all  the 
world  a  world  of  clear  running  waters— or  bird-nesting  by  bank  and  brae 
and  hedge-row  and  forest-side,  with  more  imaginatiye  passion  than  ever 
impelled  men  of  old  to  voyage  to  golden  lands — or  stringing  blackberries 
on  a  thread,  far  in  the  bosom  of  woods,  where  sometimes  to  his  quaking 
heart  and  his  startied  eyes,  the  stems  of  the  aged  mossy  trees  seemed  to 
glimmer  like  ghosts,  and  then  in  a  sudden  gust  of  the  young  emotion  of 
beauty,  that  small  wild  fruitage  blushed  with  deeper  and  deeper  purple, 
as  if  indeed  gathered  in  Paradise — or  pulling  up  by  the  roots, — that  the 
sky*blue  flowers  might  not  droop  their  dewy  clusters,  when  g^tiy  the 
stalk  should  be  replanted  in  the  rich  mould  of  the  nook  of  the  garden, 
beside  the  murmuring  hives, — the  lovely  Harebells,  the  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotiand — or  tearing  a  rainbow  branch  of  broom  from  tiie  Hesperides-— 
or  purer,  softer,  brighter  far  than  any  pearls  ever  dived  for  in  Indian 
seas,  with  fingers  trembling  in  eagerest  passion,  yet  half-restrained  by  a 
reyerential  wonder  at  their  surpassing  loveliness,  plucking  from  the 
mossy  stones  primroses  and  violets  !'* — but  we  must  set  bounds  to  our 
citations,  lest  we  oppress  the  reader,  at  second-hand,  with  those  Ion-' 
gueurs  which  so  often  spoil  the  effect  of  Wilson's  most  beautiful  passages 
of  sentiment  and  description. 

And  iu  speaking  of  his  poetry,  we  may  at  once  remark  that  this 
same  feeling  of  tedium,  this  irksome  sense  des  hngmurs,  is,  in  all  his 
longer  pieces,  a  presence  not  to  be  put  by.  The  sentiment  and  the  yer- 
sification  are  sweet,  but  'tis  a  sweetness  that  palls  on  the  taste.  We  read 
a  few  score  lines  at  a  time,  and  are  charmed  and  melted  by  the  exquisite 
tenderness,  the  serene  purity,  the  etherealised  feeling  of  the  strain ;  but 
if  the  reading  is  extended  much  beyond  tiiis,  our  attention  declines,  there 
is  a  collapse  of  the  energies,  and  the  spell  is  broken.  In  sooth,  there  is  a 
tone  of  unreality  about  these  poems,  which  makes  repeated  or  protracted 
study  of  them  as  unattractive  as  though  they  were  allegory  outright. 
Unreality  might  seem  no  yery  plausible  charge,  as  preferred  against  the 
author  of  the  Noctes — so  full  are  the  Ambrosial  Nights,  in  their  happiest 
hours  at  least  (in  their    very  witching  time"),  of  concrete  life  ana  dra- 
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matic  individuality;  but  it  is  a  charge  to  which  not  only  the  elaborate 
poems,  but  also  the  Scottish  tales  and  prose  idyls  of  Professor  Wilson  are 
prominently  open.  Elaborate,  perhaps,  is  a  wrong  epithet  to  use  of 
poems  which  one  of  the  most  genial  of  his  admirers  has  pronounced  to 
be  chiefly  marred  by  fatal  facility*' — the  florid  voluntaries  of  youthful 
genius,  when  earth  was  a  wilderness  of  sweets  and  life  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ments, and  "  language  syllabled  itself  into  music,"  so  that  improvisation 
rather  than  composition  is  the  name  for  such  outpourings.  His  later 
verses,  however,  are  more  carefully  finished.  But  all,  early  and  late,  are 
productive  of  languor  and  satiety,  unless  dipped  into  at  intervals  only, 
when  one  is  rewarded  by  many  a  bonne  bouche,  beautiful  exceedingly. 
It  is  significant  of  the  very  limited  number  of  his  readers,  that  one  so 
seldom  meets  with  a  quotation  &om  his  poetical  works;  finely  stored  as 
they  are  with  materials  for  quotation.  Take  a  shred  or  two  torn  away 
at  random: — ^here  is  a  bit  of  shipwreck  history,  telling  how  "five  hundred 
souls  in  one  instant  of  dread  were  hurried  o'er  the  deck,"  to  the  coral 
rocks  below : 

Oh  I  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  deatli ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 

Alive  through  all  its  leaves. 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage  door, 

And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy, 
Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed ; 
And  his  wife  by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled, 
As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child. 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last. 
He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll, 
And  the  rush  of  the  waters  is  in  his  soul. 
Astounded,  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 
Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces; 

The  wfiole  ship's  crew  are  there ! 
Wailings  around  and  overhead. 
Brave  spirits  stupified  or  dead. 

And  madness  and  despair. — Isk  of  Palm* 

The  whole  description  of  this  wreck  is  a  very  stirring  one,  and  of  un- 
usually sustained  animation — ^from  our  first  glimpse  of  the  gallant  ship, 
at  peaceful  sunrise,  "  so  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array,"  to  our 
last  glimpse  of  her  crashing  masts  and  brine-draggled  sails,  succeeded  by 
a  solemn  vision  of  "  ocean's  bosom  bare,  unbroken  as  the  floating  air." 
Here  agidn  is  a  morning  picture — the  child  spoken  of,  an  "orphan 
shepherdess,"  pure  and  winsome  as  bonny  Kilmeny's  self : 

—  'Tis  a  lonely  glen  !  but  the  happy  child 
Hath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  morning  wild. 
As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream, 
Like  her,  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream. 
And  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet. 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet. 
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In  the  oftier  honk  the  ouael^ittii^ 

Hatb  hettrd  herstepvandaway  is  flUtmg 

From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glides  along. 

And  ihen  sinks  in  tbe.stream  with  a  broken -song. 

The  lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest. 

Stands  ^looking  around  with  his  delicate  crest ; 

For^  k)ve-ilike  joy  is  in  his  cry, 

As  be  wheels  and  darts  and  glanoes  by. 

Is  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake  ?  Lo!  his  wings. expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  wLthouten  dread 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe, 
"Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves. 
As  on  glides  the  form  wliom  all.  nature  loves. 
Baving  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirth, 
The  lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth. 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom,  or  the  bracken  green ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing; 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill. 
And  the  shepherd's  self,  with  locks  of  grey. 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way  I 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and.love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above. 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight. 
Is  swimming  o'er  with  a  still  delight — EdUh  and  Nora. 

Another  tender  passage  of  tearfol  retrosp«et  and  meek  long^g  fol- 
lows : 

Magdalene.    .  «  ..  «   Sweet  Eydal  lake  f! 

Am  I  again  to  .visit  thee  ?  to  hear 

Thy  glad  waves  mucmuring  all  around  my  soul  ? 
Isabel.   Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 

Walking  along  the  margin  of  tl^.bay, 

Where  our  .lone  summer-house  

Magd.    Sweet  mossy  cell  I 

So  cool — 80  shady — ^silent  and  composed ! 

A  tKnBstant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams! 

Whese  joy  was  fek  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 

A  melaucmoly  pleasant  to  he  borne. 

Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spuing 

In  her  own  lose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  ? 

Bright  solitary  bird  1  she  oft  will  mise 

Her  human  friends ;  our  orchard  now  must  be 

A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 
Isabel.    One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty. 

Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 

The  very  weeds  how  lovely  !  the  confusion 

Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 
Magd.    I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
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In  thailbright  odorous  Itoiiejfvuckle  mtHA 
That  once  enclosed  tlie  kmppiestiiajni^ 
That  ever  lived  bepealh  the  blessed  skie& 
Where  is, that  family  npw  ?  .0  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loreliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  waves  breakmg  on  a  dreary  shore! 
Ift«B]»:».   Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 

The  bri^t  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  wiiKlonir!! 
Ohy  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more ! 
Magd.   *Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there. 

And  both  my  parents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk, 
'He  in  his  grave  !  or  look  upon  -that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit. 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  b^:mme  awn  iofant  hands! 

CUy  of  the  Plague. 

Would  not  the  memory  of  this  passage,  and  its  local  associations,  bring, 
in  after  days,  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  the  sometime  master  of  EUeray  ? 
One  more  extract — this  time  in  blank  verse  : 

.   .   .  ..   It  was  that  hour 
When  Gloamiog  comes  on  hand  in  hand  with  flight. 
Like  daiik  twin-sisters,  and  the  fairer  Day 
Is  loath  to  disappear ;  when  all  three  meet^ 
Gloaming,  and  Day,  and  Night,  with  dewdrops  crown'd. 
And  veird,  half-veil'd,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 

....   When  all  three  meet 
In  the  uncertain  dimness  of  the  sky. 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Sung  by  three  angel  voices,  up  in  heaxen, 
XJnto  me  n^t  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 

....   In  such  an  hour 
Some  pensive  passage  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  its  original  characters, 
Gleams  on  our  eyes  again,  until  we  wish, 
In  love  and  pity  for  the  yeamed-for  dead, 
%o  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes> 
That  we  had  ne*er  been  bom*  or  even  now 
Were  with  th*  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 

To  .aU  eternity  !  An  Evening  in  Fumess  Abbey. 

The  « Isle  of  Palms*'  is  probably  the  most  Inximant  and  ricUy- 
coloured  of  Wilson's  poems — ^the  spilth  of  lavish  fancy  in  its  young  May- 
»oon.   The  ^  City  of  the  Plague,"  had  the  poet  introduced  that  oligee- 
voyfer  of  whicn  in  prose  he  proved  himself  master,  might  have  been 
wonderfully  striking ;  but  as  it  is,  the  objective  interest  is  leeble,  and 
^^*08e  details  suggested  by  the  story,  which  might  so  ea»ly  have  been 
ttade  even  too  appalling,  are,  in  readity,  too  much  toned  down  to  answer 
*eir  end.    Southey  was  shocked  at  Wilson's  /choice  of  such  a  subject  at 
"  Surely  it  is  out-Grermanising  the  Germans,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wynn.    "  It  is  like  bringing  rack,  wheels,  and  pincers  upon  ih» 
to  excite  pathos.    No  doubt  but  a  very  pathetic  tw^dy  might  be 
written  upon  <  the  Chamber  of  the  Amputation,'  cutting  for  the  stone,  6e 
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the  Csesarean  operation ;  but  actual  and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong 
to  poetry.  We  do  not  exhibit  George  Barnwell  upon  the  ladder  to  affect 
the  gallery  now,  as  was  originally  done ;  and  the  best  picture  of  Apollo 
flaying  Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  would  be  re- 
garded as  more  disgusting  than  one  of  a  slaughter-house  or  of  a  dissect- 
ing-room." Yet  who  has  read  the  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  and  felt  aught 
of  this  disgust  ?  or  has  not,  indeed,  rather  felt  that  the  poet  was  almost 
unwisely  chary  of  the  effects  within  his  command?  It  is  neither  objec- 
tive nor  subjective  enough.  It  wants  the  movement  and  action  and  cir- 
cumstance which  Byron  or  Scott  would  have  given  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unredeemed  by  that  pervading  reflective  element,  that  moral 
emphasis,  that  philosophy  at  once  divine  and  humane,  with  which  Words- 
worth would,  or  might,  have  consecrated  such  a  theme. 

Of  the  Professors  other  poems,  "  Unimore,"  and  "  An  Evening  in 
Fumess  Abbey,"  are  the  most  admired.  The  "  Lays  from  Fairyland"  are 
attuned  to  the  dreamy  music  which  had  such  a  charm  for  him;  echo  strains 
of  which  he 

had  delight  in  singing,  though  none  heard 
Besides  the  singer. 

The  Angler's  Tent"  may  be  well  pitched,  but  it  must  strike  before  the 
prose  advent  of  Christopher  under  Canvass.  Among  the  minor  poems, 
the  most  effective,  perhaps,  is  the  "  Address  to  a  Wild  Deer,"  in  which 
the  minstrel  shows  himself  fit  laureate  to  that  king  of  the  wild  and  the 
beautiful,"  whose  throne  is  piled  high  and  lone  o'er  the  black  silent 
forest,"  and  whose  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar  with  a  haughty 
defiance,"  and  whose  feet,  that  leave  the  laggardly  gaze-hound  toilin? 
behind,  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heath,'  as  they  touch  it  and 
no  more. 

That  in  any  one  instance  Professor  Wilson  produced  a  poem  such  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  write,  one  may  reasonably  doubt.  He  seems  never  to 
have  screwed  his  energy  to  the  sticking-point — else  (surely  else)  he'd 
9iot  fail.  But  in  all  his  compositions  he  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  perhaps  loved  and  was  proud  to  have 
it  so.  Years  that  matured  the  plulosophic  mind,  and  disciplined  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being,  mignt  have  altered  the  case;  but  'tis  now 
futile  to  discuss  this  potential  mood.  He  said  of  himself  when  at  his 
prime,  "  We  love  to  do  our  work  by  fits  and  starts.  We  hate  to  keep 
fiddling  away,  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  at  one  article  for  weeks.  So,  off 
with  our  coat,  and  at  it  like  a  blacksmith.  When  we  once  get  the  way 
of  it,  hand  over  hip,  we  laugh  at  Vulcan  and  all  his  Cyclops.  From  nine 
of  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  we  keep  hammering  away  at  the  metal, 
iron  or  gold,  till  we  produce  a  most  beautiful  article.  A  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  Madeira,  twice  or  thrice  at  the  most, — and  then  to  a  well-won 
dinner.  In  three  days,  gentie  reader,  have  We,  Christopher  North,  often 
produced  a  whole  Mag^ine — a  most  splendid  Number.  For  the  next 
three  weeks  we  were  as  idle  as  a  desert,  and  as  vast  as  an  autre — and  thus 
on  we  go,  alternately  labouring  like  an  ant,  and  relaxing,  in  the  sunny 
air,  like  a  dragon-fly,  enamoured  of  extremes ," — nor  does  he  omit  in  the 
same  breath  a  rattling  outbreak  against your  regular  people,"  smug  and 
smooth  wretches,"  who  go  out  and  come  in  to  a  minute,  and  are  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  get  ^*  Maga"  from  a  circulating  library  when  she  is  a 
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mondi  old,  and  were  never  known  in  all  their  lives  to  make  a  party  to 
Newhaven  or  Leith  for  a  fish  dinner.  North's  prodigious  powers  of 
speed  in  composition  when  the  steam  was  fairly  up,  were  proverbial;  but 
he  must  choose  his  own  when,  and  what,  and  how.  Does  your  body, 
sir,"  asks  the  Shepherd  in  the  fortieth  Noctes,  ever  get  wearied  wi' 
writin'?  for  as  to  your  mind,  ane  micht  as  weel  ask  if  the  vis  generator 
trix  Naturm  ever  got  wearied."  "  I  write,  James,  by  screeds^  replies 
the  symposiarch-: — Whenever  I  feel  the  fit  coming  on,  which  it  often 
does  about  ten  in  the  morning — never  sooner — I  encourage  it  by  a 
caulker — a  mere  nutshell,  which  my  dear  friend,  the  English  Opium- 
eater,  would  toss  off  in  laudanum ;  as  soon  as  I  feel  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  relapse— that  my  demon  will  be  with  me  during  the  whole  day — I  order 
dinner  at  nine— shut  myself  up  within  triple  doors — and  as  I  look  at  the 
inner  one  in  its  green-baized  brass-knobbedness,  there  comes  upon  me  an 
inspiring  sense  of  security  from  all  interruption,"  <&c.  In  paragraphs 
like  these.  North  may  safely  enough  stand  for  Wilson — ^the  same  way- 
ward being  whom  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  had,  years  before,  called  the 
most  provoking  creature  imaginable."  "He  is  young,"  she  writes, 
'^han^ome,  wealthy,  witty;  has  great  learning,  exuberant  spirits,  a  wife 
and  children  that  he  dotes  on  (circumstances  one  would  think  consolida- 
ting), and  no  vice  that  I  know,  but,  on  the  contrary,  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  feelings.  Yet  his  wonderful  eccentricity  would  put  anybody 
but  bis  wife  wild.  She,  I  am  convinced,  was  actually  made  on  purpose 
for  her  husband,  and  has  that  kind  of  indescribable  controlling  influence 
over  tim  that  Catherine  is  said  to  have  had  over  that  wonderful  savage 
the  Czar  Peter."  In  thus  illustrating  the  temperament  of  the  man,  we 
are  not  seeking  to  imply  its  essential  incompatibility  with  the  conditions 
of  high  poetic  achievement,  but  to  intimate  the  obstruction  it  presented, 
in  this  particular  case,  to  such  perseverant  toil,  self-restraint,  and  con- 
densed strength,  as  were  demanded  from  one  of  his  mettle. 

Who,  in  reading  his  verses,  would  suppose  them  to  come  from  a  man 
so  flighty  and  wilful — ^from  so  many-sided  a  being,  a  latter-day  Titan, 
burly  and  heariy  as  the  Homeric  heroes  of  yore  ?  Aiid  who,  agsdn,  would 
suppose  it,  in  reading  his  prose  fictions — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
tish life,"  «  The  Forresters,"  and  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay." 
These  tales  are  marked  by  the  same  languid  beauty  as  the  poems. 
Sometimes  they  are  suffused  by  a  "  pastoral  melancholy"  touchingly  fine. 
Tenderness  and  grace  characterise  them  all.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
intoning  accent  in  the  narrator's  voice,  which  savours  of  the  unreal,  and 
suggests  fatigue.  He  seems  to  indulge  unconsciously  in  falsetto.  We 
see  his  actors  through  a  veil  of  gauze.  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
are  hardly  more  alive  to  us  than  are  the  Chloes  and  Strephons  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  the  pseudo-pastoral  beaux  and  belles  of  Watteau. 
The  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life  were  seen  by  Bums,  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 

not  in  any  Arcadian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude  contradiction,  in  the  smoke 
and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality."  Wilson,  as  well  sfi  Burns,  was  from 
boyhood  familiar  with  "  huts  where  poor  men  lie  :"  but  his  pictures  of 
them  are  "  Arcadian  illusions,"  rose-coloured  and  idealised.  Yet  a  charm 
there  is  about  some  of  these  stories  that  clings  to  memory  and  heart ; 
and  moods  of  mind  there  are  when  one  of  them  is  more  lovingly  dwelt 
upon  than  fictions  of  far  higher  and  broader  power.    "  The  Covenanter's 
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Marriage  hts  brought  tMrt  to  cyee  bright  inAt  youth  and  dun 

with  age ;  and' many  hearts  have  bamed  within  ihem  at  theitale  of  ^*  The 
Family  Trywti,**  md  the  bload  in  th«n  run  cold  at  the  aweap  o£  Tha 
Snow-storni/' 

Atid  near  the  poor  man's  couch  what  thoughts  arise 
'Mid  tearful  prayets,  bs  yon  grey  Elder  dies  I 
How  rock  and  cltfT  resound  tlie  shepherd's  lays  t 
How  earth  seems  vocal  with  her  Maker's  praise! 
'Whether  with  Hannah  Lee  we  wander  slow, 
Through  the  thick  midnight  and  the  drifting  snow ; 
Or.  with  lone  Margaret  every  pang  endure, 
which  makes  his  own  pure  heart  more  heavenly  pure. 

But  it  was  with  his  connexion  with  Blackwcfo^s  Magazine  that 
Wilson's  true  fame  was  to  arise  and  culminate.  At  a  poet^  by  eompari'^ 
son,  he  is  alinost  unrecognised ;  as  a  novelist,  little  read  out  of  his  own 
countiy,  and  not  very  lio'gely  even  there.  But  as  Christopher  Wbrth  his 
renown  is  world-wide.  No  such  influence  as  his  haar  been  exerdsed  on 
oor  poptdar  periodical  literature.  In  Maga'^  were  displayed  those 
versatile  talents,  that  manifold  invention,  for  which  none*  but'  nis  dosest 
intimates  had 'hitherto  given  him  credit.  As  yet  he  had  seemed' to  play 
on  one  string :  now  he  showed  himself  a  proficient  on  cornet^  flute,  harp, 
sachbut,  psdtery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music.    Hitherto  hia  voice 


A  noise  like  of  a  bidden  brook  in  the  leafy  month  of  June^ 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night  singeth  a  quiet  tune : — 

now^  it  swelled  and  rolled  through  broad  diampaigna  with  tha  seciiid  of 
many  waters.  Hitherto,  as  hard  and  story-telW,  Ins  aiidiaiieea>had  been 
scant  and  somewhat  listlessn  Now,  as  critie,  essayist,,  rhapsadist^  his 
andienoes  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  from  Cornwall  to  CuithwaWj  all 
eager  for  the  first  of  the  month  to  meet  their  old  friend  with«a  new  face. 
If  sameness  had  once,  prodigious  variety  mm  characterised  hiuit*  Infto  a 
single  arUde  he  would  crowd  a  profusion  of  changeful'  styles^  diseuiaive 
thoughts,  sudden  transiticms  of  fancy,-^ — ^wit,  huoMmr,  imaeinatioiiv  pHilo* 
sophy,  logic,  rhetorie^^—fefiectioBS  grave  as  Seoeea,  bacuna^^  lig^ti^tt 
Piautua^  Sneh  «i  artide  is  that  intituled  Old  North  i  and  iCouoff 
North"  (1828),  wherein  he  discourses  on  his  own  j?«rvoSHie^s  oa«  youffi 
and  (m  his  saui^terii^.down  Erinee6*8treei^<  hia^vintftr'  to  the^  £din<^ 
burgh  theatre,  his  =  nights^ at  Ambrose's, — ^on  Fashion,  nailent4i<af^Auld 
Redrie,  Codcaigne,  (^cfbrdt  the  House  of  Commons,  the^£reiMih*%vo» 
lutiou,  the  Sabbath-day^  the  Church  i£  England,  Uie  Kirk  of  SaoOaad^ 
the  poetry  and  {diilosophy  of  life.  Soeh  too  the  famous  ginias  on 
Cottages"  and  Streams^'— studded  witK  wild  coneeitey.  b^^ 
imager},  and  toudnng  illusions,-  and  unbridled:  fun,  and  descrif^tive  beau- 
ties.  Such  too  that  strange  ndngi^mangle  of  multifarkma^  topics,  ^  A 
GhnoeoTer  Salby's  Ornithology"  (a 826)^— with  its  story  of  tha^foetish 
Quaker"  whom  the  AiVeDa  devoured  on  Helvellyn  :  who  but  the  wck« 
would  have  indited  the  imag^ary  details  of  that  supper^the.  birds  all 
in  glossy  black  feather  coats  and  dark  grey  breeches^*  with  twaistcMts 
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inoliniog  to  blue,  ,  pulley-hawleying,  away  at  the  unzesisting  figpnre  of  the 
fi>Ilower  of  Fox,"  and  g^ng  irritated  at  the  amount  of  drab  duffle,  and 
drab  broadcloth^  and  dzabbisli  linen,  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  company 
ooold  sit  down  comfortably  to-  supper  !  To  die  same  composite  order 
bdong  the  <'Hint&  for  the  Holidays"  (1826),  Christmas  Dreams*'  and 
« Christmas  Presents"  (1828),,  "Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket" 
(1828),  «  Winter  Rhapsody"  (1830),  "The  Moors"  (1830),  "Christo- 
pher at  the  Lake8>"  (1832),  "  Christopher  on  Colonsay"  (1834),  "  Chris- 
topher among,  the  Mountains"  (1838),  &c.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
were  re-produced  in  the  selected  "  Recreations  of  Chiistc^her  North,"  a 
few  years  since, — a  little  pruned  and  weeded,  as  was  meet  and  right. 
For  it  must  surely  be  allowed  by  the  sturdiest  of  the  Clan  North,  that 
their  Chieftain  was  often  sadly  addicted  to  whole  pages  of  twaddle — and 
that  indeed  he  was  apt  now  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  the  good- 
nature of  his  public,  by  inflicting  on  them  merciless  floods  of  vapid, 
mavHddi  oomposilion — sometimes  bubbling  with  frothy  rodomontade, 
sometimes  stagnating  in  dull  and  dreary  platitudes.  What  could  be 
expected  when  a  single  man  would  charge  himself  with  the  production  of 
a  whole  monthly  number,  and  make  his  penmanship  the  staple  of  a  double 
number  to  boot? 

In  referring-  to  his  critical  essays,  wc  may  venture  to  demur,  in  part, 
to  an  assumption  in  the  elogem  his  own  magazine,  that  to  Wilson  belongs 
liie  merit  of  purifying  criticism  from  vicious  partisanship,  and  of  intro- 
ducing^ a  broad,  catholic,  tol^nt  spirit  into  our  literary  reviews,  freed 
for  the  first  time  from  the  prejudices  of  clique  or  political  sect.  Bi  some 
measure  this  is  true,  and  a  ndble  truth.  But  it  is  hard  to  read  certain 
criticisms  of  his  on  the  "  Cockney"  school,  and  Whig  or  Radical  Author- 
ships -without  marking  die  distinct  influence  of  political  and  social  pre- 
judice on  his  literary  taste.  That  he  gradually  and  signally  disenthralled 
himself  frt>m  such  trammels,  may  be  frankly  and  admiringly  conceded ; 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Compare  his  tone  towards  Leigh 
Hbnt  in  1842  with  that  in  1827.  The  Christopher  of  the  Dies  Boreales 
would' have -written  very  differently  from  him  of  the  eariy  Nbctes  on  such 
poets  as  Keats  and  Shelley, — or  Keates  and  Shelly,  as  he  used  to  spell 
dieir- names — (accuracy  in  nomenclature  not  being  among  his  accom- 
pBsKmentr,  great  as  he  might  be  in  "calling' names "^-^r  constantly  we 
meet  with  bit^  of  heterography  such  as  De  Quincy,  Macauley,  Eeeble, 
]|fis9^  Jewesbury,  George  Cruickshanks,  Thomas  Carlisle,  &c. ; — ^and 
Wordsworthj  ibis  said,  often- expressed'  his  annoyance  at  the  systematic 
perversion:  of  Graanere  into  Grassmere).  In  unsparing  satire  and  reck- 
less invective j  Wilson  has  probably  never  been  matched :  fairly  roused, 
he  would  stidc  at  nothing  in  the  heat  of  assault;  whatever  his  hand 
found'  to  flingj,he  flimg"  it  with  all  his  might — whether  paving-stone 
from  the  causeway,  or  mud  from  the  kennel.  Woe  to  ^e  wight  whom 
he  devoted"  to  the  Furies — ^to>  cockneys  and'  bagmen  poetasters  all  and 
aondiy;  who  well  might 

 cry.  Beware!  Beware  I 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair!  .  .  • 
Close  your  eyes  with  quivering  dtead. 
For  he  on  mountotw^ew  hath  fed, 

ir2' 
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and  its  inspiration  shall  be  manifest  to  your  cost  on  the  first  of  the  month. 
As  specimens  of  his  manner  in  cutting  up/'  we  need  but  allude  to  his 
reviews  of  Atherstone's  Fall  of  Nineveh,  Stokes's  Lay  of  the  I>e8ert, 
Leigh  Hunt's  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,  The  Age,  Michell's  Living 
Poets,  The  Man  of  Ton,  &c.,  &c.  But  after  all,  and  his  victims  knew 
it,  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite ;  at  least  there  was  no  venom  in  lus 
tooth ;  his  abuse  was  hearty — his  denunciation  was  vehement — his  Bil- 
lingsgate was  pitched  altissimo — but  he  bore  no  malice  or  hatred  in  his 
heart,  and  anon  would  squeeze  your  hand  as  crushingly  as  he  had  just 
squeezed  your  throat. 

*AXX'  f[KB€  fi€v  brj  TOVTO  rhvpeiBos  rax 

Being  in  a  rage  with  you  at  the  moment,  he  would  bate  no  jot  of  what- 
ever bad  thing  he  could  bring  against  you.  II  avait  le  don  de  la  parole, 
et  ce  qui  sejouait  et  se  peignait  dans  son  esprit  ne  faisait  qtCun  bond 
sur  le  papier.  But  he  is  no  longer  remembered  by  his  lampoons  and 
philippics;  and  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  set  a  gracious  and  graceful 
example  when  he  ignored  the  heated  Tory  partisan,  and  gave  the  poet 
and  critic  a  pension.  In  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  NocteSj  North  dediured. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country — I  don't  mean  to  disguise  my  sen- 
timents— the  man  who  condescends  to  pocket  either  pension  or  sinecure, 
unless  he  has  earned  them  by  public  service,  and  moreover  can't  live 
without  the  money,  that  man,  be  he  high  or  low,  deserves  to  bear  any 
name  but  that  of  Tory ;  for  that,  sir,  is  only  a  synonym  for  Patriot — and 
Patriot,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  such  affairs,  means  Honest  Man."  That  | 
was  in  1828,  when  as  yet  the  Whigs  were  not  in.  It  is  pieasant  to 
think  that  in  1851,  when  the  Whigs  were  in,  the  ''old  man  eloquent" 
was  put  on  the  pension  list.  And  it  was  pleasant  in  1852  to  see  him, 
though  alas !  at  some  physical  cost  (indeed  they  say  it  was  virtually  his 
last  appearance  in  public),  make  his  way  to  tJie  lldinburgh  polling-booths, 
from  ms  invalid's  retirement  at  Dalkeim,  to  vote  for  so  thorough-paced  a 
Whig,  and  erst  so  hotly-vituperated  an  opponent,  as  Thomas  Babington 
Macaiday. 

Give  him,  on  the  other  hand,  a  book  to  review  which  he  really  liked, 
and  with  what  warmth  would  he  greet  it,  with  what  felicity  interpret  its 
merits !  There  are  criticisms  from  his  pen  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  our 
literature — so  richly  stored  are  they  with  original  thought,  lofty  imagba- 
tion,  subtle  insight,  humorous  illustration,  generous  sympathy,  and  im- 
p)sing  diction.  Wordsworth  found  in  him  an  expositor  genial  and 
courageous,  in  the  midst  of  a  faithless  generation.  Admirably  has  he 
commented  on  Byron— on  Moore— on  Bums.  In  passages  innumerable, 
sometimes  fragmentary,  and  sometimes  in  prolonged  detail,  he  has  dis- 
cussed as  only  genius  can  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Thomson,  Collins,  Cowper,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Heber, 
Montgomery  (James  and  Robert  both),  Bowles,  Elliott,  Motherwell. 
His  readings  in  Spenser — a  long  series — enticed  many  to  read,  who  had 
contented  themselves  with  panegyrising,  the  Bard  ot  Mulla.  His  viva- 
cious essays  on  Homer  were  followed  witJi  keen  enjoyment  by  old  Masters 
of  Arts  and  young  misses  in  their  teens.  So  yrere  the  expositions  of  the 
Greek  Drama,  of  Hesiod,  &c.    And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Noctes 
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AmbrosiatUB — ^wonderful  repertory  of  an  almost  exhaustless  productive 
iaculty — ^not  unfirequently  offending  us  with  volleys  of  slang,  gratuitous 
coarseness,  and  intolerahle  prolixity — ^but  overflowing  with  humour  so 
unctuous,  and  animated  by  a  dnunatic  life  so  hearty,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  sentiments  and  opinions  often  so  deep  and  fresh,  that  they 
make  up  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  literary  history  of  our  own  time, 
and  weU  deserve  (as  they  infallibly  would  require)  to  be  duly  weeded, 
pruned,  and  re-produced — in  a  carefully-selected  and  greatly-abridged 
form.  A  few  of  them,  perhaps,  might  be  retained  entire,  or  nearly  so : 
for  instance,  No.  39  (including  a  contribution  by  Hartley  Coleridge  on 
Ketzsch's  Hamlet),  a  long  twa-haunded  crack  between  North  and  the 
Shepherd,  who  commonly  enough  get  on  best  tete'd'tete  ;  No.  40  (barring 
the  politics  and  personality),  in  winch  Tickler  also  figures,  and  in  which 
occurs  the  memorable  deluge  of  the  Haggis,  forcing  long  Hmothy  to 
mount  the  mantelpiece,  and  North  the  shoulders  of  the  Shepherd  on  a 
chair ;  the  34th,  again,  opening  with  Hogg  and  Tickler  bathing  at  Porto- 
bello,  changing  thence  to  Mrs.  Gentle  and  Mary  in  the  Portobello  Fly, 
and  ending  with  North  and  his  familiars  in  Picaidy-place ;  nor  needs  the 
35th  any  large  elimination,  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
of  the  series ;  nor  the  26th,  which  begins  with  a  grand  incremation  " 
of  the  contents  of  the  Balaam  Box ; — while  we  should  stickle  for  the 
parrot,  raven,  and  starling  scene  (No.  41), — the  installation  at  Ambrose's 
of  the  English  Opium-eater,  his  philosophical  discourse,  and  his  share  in 
the  High  Jinks  of  the  club  (Nos.  48 — 50), — the  brilliant  gathering  at 
the  new  house-warming  of  Old  Ebony,  at  which,  in  addition  to  the 
habitues,  there  '^assist"  such  notables  as  James  Ballantyne,  Macnish, 
Moir,  Watson  Gordon,  De  Quincey,  and  a  power  of  others  (No.  51), — 
some  of  the  encounters  between  the  Shepherd  and  Tickler  (as  in  No.  59), 
of  the  literary  conversaziones  (as  No.  61),  of  the  recreations  at  Altrive 
(No.  68),  and  of — but  no :  pause  we  must  somewhere,  and  why  not  here  ? 

Hartley  Coleridge-— some  of  whose  happiest  hours  were  spent  at 
Elleray,  and  of  whom,  dead,  Wilson  wrote,  Dear  Hartley  !  yes,  ever 
dear  to  mel" — in  his  delightful  pre&ce  to  Massinger  has  said,  f'A 
collection  of  the  genuine  Noctes  (for  there  are  some  spurious,  in  which 
the  real  Christopher  had  little  or  no  concern)  would  not  only  afford  to 
future  historians  a  true  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  all 
readers  a  shoeing-horn  to  thought  or  to  laughter,  but  would  form  a  valu- 
able addition  to  dramatic  literature.  Barring  an  occasional  irregularity 
of  plot,  they  are  perfect  specimens  of  comedy.  Indeed,  I  know  not  of 
any  comedy  in  whSch  actual  conversation  is  so  naturally  imitated,  without 
ever  stiffening  into  debate  or  amcebcean  oratory,  or  sHpping  into  morning- 
call  twaddle.  Whatever  the  strain — whether  wit,  or  fun,  or  pathos,  or 
philosophy — it  arises  spontaneously,  as  the  tones  of  an  ^olian  harp;  you 
never  feel  that  the  party  are  met  to  discuss  anything.  One  topic  succeeds 
another,  with  the  same  apparent  casualty,  and  the  same  under-ciurent  of 
suggestion,  as  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  The  characters  are  sustained  with 
consummate  skill  and  consistency.  Christopher  North  himself  is,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  speaking  mask  since  Mt/  Father  Shandy  and  My 
Uncle  Toby  were  silent  (for  Elia  is  Charles  himself).  To  be  sure,  the 
compotators  have  no  bowels  for  Cockneys  or  Whigs.  Yet  I  like  their 
Toryism,  because  it  is  of  the  old,  hearty,  fox-hunting,  beef  and  port 
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kidney,  rndti  as  Ben,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Di&  Cotbet^piide  of  xihe 
lawn)  would  have  <  chimed  in^with.  Tories,  of  i;he  Ambronal  sect,  nnder- 
stood,  that  in  •  order  tto  be  gentleman  lit  k  neeecMTy  to  be  a  fnanJ*  WIsb 
dramatic  individuidity  of  the  compototorsds  eertanilj,  in  the  main,  most 
disiindtly  pronounced,  and  mirprisingly  well  kept  up.  l^ikon  plumed 
himself  .upon  it :  In  ithose  divine  dialogues,  tthe  Noetee  Ambrosiansej" 
he  says  (reviewing  Davy's  €alm(mia,  Mhare  the  interloeutm  have  tto 
individuality  ;at  you'^uld  mot-  diange  'the  ;name « of  one  tipeaker  ;for 

another,  »even  -for  one  retort  courteous,  or  quip  modoit,  without  the  mis- 
nomer being  instantly  detected  ihy  the  dullest  ear.'*  The  msofe  oi  the 
2)«c5-B©r«a^«iro«y»pr€dudeihe«ame'felicitous  efiRect;  at  anyrate  it  is  no 
longei*  patent  in  the  graver  debates  iin  which  to  Hogg,  and  Tickler,  and 
Mullion,  have  «ucoeeded:'Sewarfl,:and  'Buller,  and  Talboys.  Alas  I  though, 
that  the  Dies  ^should  so  soon  have  finished  their  course.  How  gratefully 
welcome  they  were;  and  how  cordially  we  looked  forward  iio  eadi  Mwr 
session  of  Christopher  runderiCenvess,  ondtto  a }proloi)ged  continuance^ 
the  series.  They  were  worthy  of  theixipe,  »yet  green  old -age  which  thad 
haunted . Ambrose'^  in  its  prime  : — adhered,  sblemniwd,  saddened — but 
that  mot  . much'^ — meUow  with  richibtitunutualtints,  with  the  soft  western 
glow  <  of  ^a  (large  soul'e  sunset.  Who  .wonM  have  thought  the  two  kst  of 
all  were  penned  by  a  hand  trembling  vdth;  paralysis,  and  ftlmcat  ill^ble 
tO)the«composttor,  though  so  readily  perused  'by  his  trends  and  students. 
InTcading'them  we  were  reminded  of  the  elder  Humb^ldt'e eaying,  "I 
have  always  contemplated  old  age  as  a  more;pleamng,  more  duurming 
period  of>life  than  youth  ;  and  now  that  I  have  reached  this  term  <  of  11^ 
1  find:my  expeotations.  almost  surpassed  by  the  reality.  .  .  .  Meditatbn 
becomes.pur^,  ^stronger,  and  more  continuous."  The  meditative  chaiac- 
ter'oftthe  Dies  is  full  of  winning  tenderness  and  rmanly  strengtii  com- 
bined; the  buoyant,  often  boisterous  spirits  of  midnight  ^revelries  have 
hem  toned  down,  .and  clmstened,  and  a  little  dulled— ^ms  became  one  vrho 
felt  (that,  in  his  own  case,  17  NVff  irpotKO^,  'rf  Be  'HMEPA  ^ifyyucev. 
H^hlyrtherefbre  we^prize  these  the  last  records  of  his  literary  careov— 
to  whuth  we ^ay  : apply  lines  of  his,  and  call;^iem 

Days  divine, 
'Closing' on  NioifTS  diviner  still,  that  leave 
New  treasures  to  augment  th'  11  riboiinded  store 
Of  golden  thoughts,  and  fancies  sqitander^d  &ce 
.As  dewdrops  by  tlie  morn. 

An  Evening  in  Fumess  Ahb^((l826), 

IhidCessor  Wilson  had  -well^ni^  fulfilled  his  ithreeseose  ^years-and'ten 
when  he  died.  By  man's  prevision,  he  might,  with.lus':con6titution,  have 
been  evpected  to  reach  fourscore,  without  his  strength  even  .thau^bemsr 
Ic^ur  andisorrow.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  .Atquarter  of. 11  e^ury  ago, 
he  .playfully,  canvassed  the  term  of  human  Jife,  and.  declared  the  limit  of 
threeceone.aad  ten  to  be  quite  long  enough."  If  a  man,"  said  he, 
'^wiir  but  (be  bitty,  andiuot  idle  away  .his  tinm,  he  may  do  wonders  widbtn 

that  period.   OLict  us  die  at  a  moderate  age,mnd  be  thaidc&L 

Why i this  vain  longb^ifbr  longevity?  Wl^  eeek  tomb. human  life  of 
its  ^mdancholy  moral--^namely,  its  shortness.?"  And  again,  elseWliaee, 
but  in  the  same  year.:  -^^Oh !  who  can  eoniplain  tof  the  diottness  of 
human  life  that  canire^ravel  all  the  windings?  and  wanderings,; and Tmaaes 
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that  his  feet  have  trodden  iinoe  the  farthest  bftckihour  at  which  memoiy 
pauses?" — and  after  passionately  recalling  the  joys. and  sorrows  of  those 
few  years,  which  we  bow  call  .tnmsitory,  but  wludi<our  Boyhood  felt  as 
if  they  would  be  enji]«ts"-T-«nd  the  aoason  of  youth,  "  with  its  insupport- 
able sunshine,  and  its  ma^ificent  stormy/' — ^andihat  meridian  Life, 
which  "  seems,  now  that  it  is  gone,  to  have  been  of  a  thousand  years'* — 
he  adds :  Is  it  gone  ?  Its  skirts  are  yet  hovering  on  the  horizon — and 
is  there  yet  another  Xifie  destined  for  us?  That  Ltfe  which  we  fear  to 
face— Age,  Old  Age  ?  Four  dreams  within  a  dream,  and  then  we  may 
awake  in  Heaven !"  The  four  dreams  are  over  now,  and  we  trust  the 
waking  is  as  he  wiraUihsvelit.  In  that  trust,  and  awed  by  the  associa- 
tions it  excites,  we  shrink  ftom  discussing  what  some  of  his  critics  are 
disputing  about — Viz.,  ;iiie  measure  of  his  fidelity  in  doing  the  earthly 
work  appointed  him. 

He  his  worldly  task  has  done, 

Home  is  gone,  and  ta*en  bis  wages. 

It  is  for  his  Taskmaater  to  decide,  and  for  none  oi^r,  whether  he  did  it 
all  as  in  his  Taskmaster  s  eye.  fVe  can  but  murmur  over  his  grave^  from 
the  same  sylvan  chant, 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan 


Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee ! 
Notliing  ill  come  near  thee ! 
Quiet  consummation  have ; 
And  renowned  bes  thy  grave ! 

Prolix  as  our  prosing  has  been,  we  have  omitted  many  points  to 
which  allusion  was  proposed.  But  there  will  be. ft  Biograpny  ere  long, 
we  presume,  that  ought ioh^  passingly  rich  in  interest;  and  until  its  ap- 
pearance the  reader  will,  widiout  much  pressing,  allow  us  to  defer  any 
further  discourse. 


THE  REVEILLIE. 

.AT  JfBC  JLCTQN  TtSDJO*. 

Rouse  thee !  life  is  daily  dying, 

By  the  pUlses  in  thy  heart 
Thou  canst  feel.tfae^saoMids  flyii^ 

TJmi  mayiftieouiit.them  as  th^  part 

Over  Time's  deep  solemn  ocean 
Currents  flow  that  bear  oot  fete, 

Launch  thee  on  the  favouring  motion. 
Thou  art  lost  if  then  too  late. 

When  thine  angel,  ever  waking. 
Stirs  the  hidden  springs  for  thee. 

Hail  and  seize  the  brightly  breaking 
Tide  and  opportunity ! 
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God  in  mercy  gave  his  blessings 
To  his  judgment,  as  its  seal — 

Raised  the  curse  on  labour  pressing, 
Labour  changed  from  wo  to  weaL 

Wert  thou  bom  to  wealth  and  station  ? 

From  a  proud  ancestral  train  ? 
Keep  thy  place— the  rising  nation 

Measure  minds,  and  guage  the  brain. 

Let  them  say,  who  hear  thy  dirges, 

This  man  hath  been  all  he  might, 
Like  the  beacon  o*er  the  sur^s 
Highly  placed,  a  guide  and  light'' 

Hast  thou  genius  ? — Coin  thy  treasure, 
Cheer  or  help  thy  fellow-man, 

Lapse  not  in  a  life  of  lebure, 

Take  thy  place  in  God's  great  plan. 

Free  thy  gift !  it;  passes  glowing 
From  the  light  of  Heaven  to  thee  I 

Not  through  human  parents  flowing 
Down  a  genealogy. 

Thou,  within  thy  chamber  writing. 
Minds  unknown  mayst  move  and  bend, 

Beauteous  thought,  and  brave  inditing. 
Making  all  mankind  thy  friend. 

Feelings  raised  by  thee  and  bidden, 
Mingle  with  thy  readei-'s  will, 

Wake  that  music  sweet  and  hidden, 
Let  the  living  key-notes  thrill ! 

Bless'd  if  Thou  shalt  strike  one  fetter 
From  the  souls  that  yearn  to  rise ; 

If  to  higher  things  and  better 
Thou  mayst  lift  another's  eyes. 

Work  while  it  is  day,  my  brothers  ! 

God  commissions  such  as  ye — 
Lighten,  clear  the  way  for  others, 

Human  faith  must  feel  and  see. 

Naked  goes  the  soul  and  lonely 

Where  our  thoughts  and  labours  cease. 

Taking  with  her,  taking  only 
Deeds  of  mercy — hopes  of  peace ! 
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A  DAY  AT  MALVERN. 

THB  SEQUEL  TO  "A  VISIT  TO  WOECESTEB.*' 

Bt  THE  Author  of   The  Unholt  Wish.'* 
I. 

Some  two  months  ago,  good  reader,  I  asked  you  if  you  had  ever 
paid  a  visit  to  Worcester :  I  would  now  ask,  hut  that  I  deem  the  ques* 
tion  superfluous,  if  you  have  ever  sojourned  at  that  beautiful  part  of  its 
county,  Malvern.  I  am  going  to  take  you  thither  for  a  day  presently. 
Not  to  Malvern,  as  it  is  now,  but  as  it  was,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
back.  You  never  saw  a  greater  change  than  has  taken  place  in  the 
village ;  than  is  taking  place  in  i%  year  by  year.  It  was  a  lovely  little 
spot  in  days  gone  by,  romantic,  secluded,  and  beautiful.  Not  a  shop  to 
be  seen  in  it,  save  the  cake-shop  by  the  steep,  leading  down  towards  the 
abbey,  and  the  library.  It  was  no  gay  place^  no  rendezvous  for  travel- 
lers in  fine  clothes,  eager  for  pleasure  and  society,  but  the  few  visitors 
seeking  it  were  really  invalids,  requiring  pure  air  and  peace.  It  was 
half  soothing,  half  painful,  to  sit  on  tibese  beautiful  hflls,  somewhere 
about  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  watch  the  scanty  stock  of  vbitors  toiling 
up,  one  by  one.  Soothing  to  recline  there,  undisturbed,  on  the  green 
moss,  soft  as  velvet,  looking  round  at  that  immense  extent  of  landscape, 
so  calm  and  still,  where  the  only  noise  to  break  the  quiet  would  be  a 
distant  sheep-bell ;  painful  to  gaze  at  the  pale  faces  of  the  invalids, 
supporting  themselves  up  the  hill  by  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  to  listen  to 
their  troubled  breathing  as  they  gained  the  Well-room,  and  held  the 
goblet-glass  under  the  spring.  I  have  sat  there  many  a  day  as  a  child, 
finding  no  occupation  but  this  watching  and  sympathy  :  picturing  to 
my  curious  mind  the  outward  and  inward  histories  of  these  sick  stran- 
gers: wondering  where  they  came  from,  where  they  were  going  to 
next,  where  they  lodged  in  the  village.  On  some  bright  day  the 
fnonotonous  scene  would  be  varied.  A  picnic  party  fi:om  Worcester,  all 
gaiety  and  laughter  and  baskets  of  provisions,  would  crowd  merrily  up 
the  mil,  and  fixing  upon  a  level  convenient  spot,  encamp  themselves  and 
their  dishes  on  it,  preferring  this  free,  gipsy-mode  of  enjoying  a  repast, 
to  paying  in  gold  for  a  dinner  at  the  hotels.  Sometimes  the  day  would 
pass  on  in  almost  complete  solitude,  no  parties  and  no  invalids,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  lie  on  the  grass  and  build  castles  in  the  air, 
or  to  find  a  fairy-tale  book,  and  be  rapt  in  a  child's  Elysium. 

Oh  the  retrospect  of  these  early  days,  our  life's  morning !  when  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  care  or  sorrow  in  the  world,  or  that  if  there  is,  it 
cannot  come  near  us  ;  when  we  dream  not  that  existence,  the  mysterious 
future  so  eagerly  longed  for,  can  be  otherwise  than  it  seems  to  us  in  those 
day- visions,  sunny  as  the  charming  landscape  around,  bright  as  the  blue 
sky  above :  to  recal  life  as  it  looked  then,  with  its  glorious  hopes  and 
expectations,  and  to  dwell  on  the  troubled  waters  that  have  come  rush«- 
ing  on  since,  well-nigh  overwhelming  heart  and  existence—Let  us 
get  on. 

Many  a  merry  donkey-party  you  might  see  then,  toilmg  up  the  hills 
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or  cantering  about  the  Tillage.  I  think  I  must  tell  you  an  anecdote  of 
one :  it  has  this  instant  come  into  my  memory.  A  joyous  crew  of  us, 
twelve  or  fourteen,  cas^kfls  rhcm  ana  girk  4;ogether,  got  the  donkeys 
hired  for  us,  and  mounting  in  the  village,  just  hy  the  Unicom,  cantered 
off  for  a  ride  towards  the  Link ;  the  old,  sober  heads  of  the  company 
bringing  up  ^the  .laear  at  a^ober  pace.  The  turnpike- giate  was.  open — 
you  know  it,  near  the  new  church  and  the  buildings  they  call  West 
Malvern  now — and  through  it  we  dashed.  But  out  came  the  turnpike- 
man,  tearing  after  us,  shouting  and  screaming.  We  all  reined  in,  and 
ftc^ped.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Matter  iadeied !  we  had  gone  timugh 
die  gate  .wttimit  paying.  It  was  •ertainly  true  :  and  what  was  quite  as 
true,  i^on  aeaiehiug  our  podcets,  '  those  who  had  any,  there  was  not  « 
ttogle: halfpenny  to  be  fouad.in  one  of  them;  it  had  all  gone  in  *''Mal^ 
vem  odfies."  lQ  vi»tn  we  vepraented  to  the  man  that  these  behind^ 
ware  .comiag  up,  with  podcets  full  of  money,  and  Ihty^&te  the  pay- 
mattenu  He  preferred '  iMtng  on  ^le  safe  side,  was  vxAs  and  ioexoome ; 
flo  he  made  as  all  dinaant,  and  took  off  white  eloths>  of  the  dobke^w. 
What  «a««d  we  ?  wetremounted  without  them,  and  scampered  on  daw& 
the  Lii^,  leavh^  <our  astonished  old  relatives  to  redeem  the  calieo* 
Lodgings  at  Malrcm^ware  wtthtn  the  bounds  of  a  cautious  punsoHlMD^ 
and  there  was  .  many  an  unpreteoding  cottage,  picturesque  without,  dean 
within,  whichtwould  let^you'its  best  sitting-^room,  and^a  bedroom  or  two, 
for  less  tfaan  :a  sovereign  per  week,  and  give  you  pleasant  looks  and*  mil 
attoadaace  thoMilcs.  Go  and  itry  i^em  now,  these  Malvern  lodginga: 
whan  yon  hear  vdHtt^they  ask,  you  will  etand  aghast  and  invdluntar^ 
button  up  yottr : breechas^pocket .  But  'f<M*  the  matter  of  that, 'there^ara 
no  f  cottages  iieffc,  that  I  esm  see,  and  I  was  there  kst  summer :  they  haw 
allheen  toroed,  with  the  additicm^f  a  new  room  or  so,  into  MootpdUer 
ViUas,^' "  Agapcni(me  'Bower8,'^-^Giorta  Lodges."  I  looked  out  for  one 
I  had  :fonDeriy' cause  to  knowvwell,  a  pretty  cottage  standing  in  a  little 
garden,<on  the  read:that  leads  np  the  thill,  and  I  oouldnot  find*it 
mul  was  there  aiM  1^  spot,  bat  the  abode  was  gone. 

What  has  bemne  of'tfae  cottage  i^t  formeriy  stood  hereT'L  asked 
of m  aiason,  .iHio  was^pasnng. 

Areottage!^  was  ^e  answer  ;    oh,  ay,  I  thii*k  I  do  tieedlleet-:  a 

Hbit  of  a^^lteeit  was.   Itifaave  been  pulled  down." 

And  thm  vwm  anodier  >«kiee  by,  where  that  fise  ^kce  ^tanSs 
notr/'  I  floqtinaed,  pointing  :to  a  mUhy-lo<^king  house  with  a  great 
liUte  tenaee. 

-^^  That  ^6  the  oilier' cottage,"  repUed  aiy  h^foraiant :  ''^'they  didwi^ 
demoGeh  v^Mkt,  ibut  -they  made  it  larger,  ^aad  cmattened  it  up,  and 
built  the  tenaee  and  ime  new  daor.  You  see  "^e  visitors,  whaioooM 
JieMrnow,  Jie  too  grand  to  live  in  cotti^es^;  they  wants  bigger* and -finer 
ylam/' 

Who  waoideia'f  vdien  Mjtlvem  (has  beeone  the  enporium 
Miioiiable, /invalid  wotid,  at  least,  dl  of  it  i^ho  get  tdiked^into  tryiag 
de  ^  Watertfisre.*  'Who^wondm  ?  when  pttieate  write  their  eipe^ 
m&c«03«id  httid>iii0^8tem ;  *when  oar  •  greatest  ^living  novelist 'pnhlii^ed 
axLacooant  6f  itite^manrrilens  blosangs  it  had  wrought  on  Mn,  aad^aaid 
it  had  ^nade  thim  ^youi^  again  !  \  donH  Jcnow.how  tnai^  doctorstthe 
place  boasts  of  now,  "water*'  and  dry,  or  how  many  splendid  esttfaliife 
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SMofai  hKwwsi  .TiMn  for  tlie  otoaptioa  of  tbt  hj — tooMtfiiflfl^patanitVy 
the  wQfcTsttoo  loQg  for  me  :  wheie,  -theueoDndorailofi  of  fire  guineas 
perrweek,  man  or  lets,-you  ara  ix^lcd  daily  in  as  many  fialds  of  linen  as 
would  pack  an  Egyptian  mummy,  jnd.  ate  .pumped  upon  ad  Ubiimn.  So 
thm  is»little  marvel  that* cottages iiaTe. fallen  to  a^dttcount,  and  TiUas" 
lieenic^*  pfemiiim.  iBut  the  romantic  quieiiof  the  fdaee  is  gone  for  tmxj 
aaditniits  stead  these  are  popular  lectures,  and  geographical  meetiogt— 
st^,  Jjthinkiit's  geological — and  select  schools,  and  s^sh  balls,  and 
hot  dimur-^arties,  and  calling  at  houses  with  turned -doim  oards,  and /fine 
shopSydORl  igssat  -expense.  And  I  do  beHeve  it  has  had  a  poultry- 
skovr."  Ilknow  I  sead  something  ahout  one  in  the  eounty  paper,  :aiid 
think  it  took  place  at  Malvern  :  those  Cochin-China  fowls,  you  .know. 
And  now  it  is  going  to  have  a  railroad  from  Worcester !  Skit  we  ihall 
not  get  to  the  end  of  our  story  at  this  rate.  And  to  aeoom^ishtthat,  I 
aunt  italoe  yon  for  a  Utile  while  baok  to  Woraester.:  it  is  only  eight  miles 
distant,  you  know. 

jYou  ^esnenfoer  the  point  -we  had  previonsly  reached.  Florence 
Eiddiie  had  won  ^e  gentleman,  so  far  as  his  love  went,  leaving  poor 
Georgy  Juniper  at  the  distance-post,  though  she  did  not  yet  know  it. 
Afid,.stnrogerto  say,iiow  thai  the  dsnger  was  a  confirmed  one,  the  Miss 
JoaipenrhiBdigxowniless  cautious  in  girding  against  it.  The  oessation 
ofDe  Gooroy^  >visitsrto  Osplaiu  Erskine's  houseifaad  calmed  their  ^bbbs, 
aal  Sam  Ttnowed  ;at4enttons  to  Georgianna,  dnrhug  that  eesaation,  had 
qattecdiaarmadrthmn.  So  they  thought- they  might  invite  Flaveneertheve 
igain;;  %k  Ae  was  an  agreeable  companion,  and  they  missed  faer 
sanetY,;  and  yonng  Bide  took -up  a  note,  asking  her  to  tea,  the  .very 
Bay  after  those  inqiassioned  words  had  been  spoken  by  De  Courcy. 

(i^eoamae ahe  went.:  she  would  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  earth  for 
ikemDan)«et'  of  meeting  Mm :  and  while  they  were  aeated  round  the  tsa- 
tdJe,  Mas.  Jumper  began  talking  about  Malvern. 

*\OaiaKmhiat  i.haitt.been  a  thinkmg,  all  of^oo,"  she  began. 

^jfiowihould  we  know,  mamma  ?"  adted  the  yonag  la^as. 

^  Wlnr  I  .wBs  aaaying  to  mysdf  that  we  were  perfito  foUc,  all  of  ns,  io 
faaw  had  Mr.tdeCouiey  ^usloogrtime  in  our  home,  and  we  never  ^ptt  to 
hm  taUciiiim'jto  Malvan." 

^^Jfiow  could  we  forget  it?"  eooehumed  the  girfc. 

'^Itffaaahaeo  remiss,  certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Jmitper.  Yon  children 
eogiii  to  think  of  rthfl^e  sort  of  rthiogs;  my  time  is  ;too  JuUyrtaifien  -Wf. 
Youihatve  iraver^secn  Malvern,  De  Coar^  ?" 

BetOousey  had  not :  and  said  so. 
lEfaen  you've  got  a  great  treat  in  stone,"  observed  Mrs.  Janiper. 

And  how  we  came  to  negleetiit  so  iong,  I  cail*t  make  out.  Why  die 
fisttrthiog^athtnk  t)f  doing  fara^tranyei'  friiwd  ■any  one, from! London, 
perhani,.iirrfrom(£ar.away  on  .t'other  side  somewhere*— eis  to  take  'emite 
Malvan." 

Mrs.  Juniper's  geographical  knowledge  was  ratlur  eonfiiied,  especially 
aaifiie  xsm^  af  fin^bkad^and  Waler. 

« Let  us  make  up  a  picnic  and  go,"(axdaimed  Oaorgiaona.  ^^Anfl 
take  our  promons,;aiid  dine  emtheliilL" 

^  Wifth^  aiyiiaait,^  said  Jifn.  Juniper.  <^'You  must  come  wifh-us, 
lG«Wk>r 
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She  looked  up  with  an  eager  eje,  and  caught  De  CourcVs  glance. 
Oh  the  rapture  of  a  whole  day  spent  on  the  Malvern  Hills  with  him  ! 
"  When  shall  it  he  ?"  cried  one  of  the  girls*    "  To-morrow,  papa  ?** 
"  If  you  like,  child.    Ask  your  mamma." 

"To-morrow!**  echoed  mis.  Juniper,  sharply.  Hadn't  you  hetter 
start  to-night  ?  Some  of  you  children  have  got  ahout  as  much  hraina  as 
thought — and  your  pa  too,  in  some  things.  Who  is  to  get  up  a  picnie 
party  at  an  hour's  notice?  There's  the  people  to  be  invited,  and  got 
together ;  and  there's  the  eatables.  You  11  want  cold  fowls,  and  bued 
tongue,  and  alimode  beef ;  and  some  of  you  perhaps  will  be  a  calling  out 
for  fruit  pies  ;  and  how  can  you  have  all  this  if  you  don't  ^ve  time  to 
cook  and  prepare  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Juniper's  remonstrance  was  unanswerable ;  so  one  of  the  girls 
dismally  proposed  the  day  after. 

"  That's  as  bad,"  observed  Mrs.  Juniper.  Nobody  goes  a  picnicking 
of  a  Saturday." 

Finally,  Monday  was  fixed  upon.  But  all  this  time,  while  they  were 
talking,  Florence  was  ransacking  her  brains  as  to  how  she  could  gain 
her  father's  consent. 

We  must  now  go  to  another  subject.  Just  at  this  period,  Worcester 
— at  least  a  great  portion  of  it — ^was  thrown  into  much  wonderment  and 
commotion  by  the  strange  predictions  of  a  man,  who  alighted  one  morn- 
ing in  the  faithful  city  for  a  brief  sojourn  (as  it  proved),  and  forthwith 
set  about  telling  people  "  their  fortunes."  The  commotion  was  caused, 
not  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  setting  up  in  the  trade,  for  in  that  lay 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  in  sundry  predictions  uttered  by  this  man 
being  fulfilled  in,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  unaccountable  manner  ^  and 
scores  of  people  declared,  with  their  eyes  dilating,  and  their  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  head  where  lies  the  bump  of 
MARVEL,  that  he  had  told  them  things  which  nobody  ever  knew,  or  ever 
could  know,  save  themselves  and  Heaven.  No  end  of  people  flocked  to 
him,  the  wizard  he  was  called,  and  was  never  known  by  any  other  name  : 
those  with  the  said  bump  much  developed  went  first,  and  they  sent 
others.  The  young  and  the  poor  crowded  thither  in  shoals  ;  the  staid 
and  the  rich  went  likewise :  more,  I  can  assure  you,  of  the  latter  stole 
thither  in  secret,  than  would  choose  to  acknowledge  it  now.  Ask  them 
if  they  did  not.  What  marvel,  then,  that  the  Juniper  girls,  who  were 
always  ready  for  any  exciting  spree,  made  up  their  minds  to  pay  him  a 
visit  ?  And  one  of  them,  taking  Florence  aside  on  this  same  evening, 
told  her  of  their  plans,  after  enjoining  her  to  secrecy.    It  was  Cicely. 

Florence  laughed.  She  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  this  old  vnzard, 
but  she  had  no  faith.      Are  you  all  going  ?"  she  asked. 

Not  at  once :  the  number  might  betray  us,  for  where's  there  such  a 
family  of  grown-up  girls  as  ours  ?  I  and  Georgy  are  going  first,  and  the 
other  three  some  later  night.    Suppose  you  come  widi  us  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Florence. 
It  will  be  such  fun,"  urged  Cicely.    "  We  are  dying  to  go.  They 
do  say  the  most  extraordinary  things  of  him." 

"  Suppose  you  get  found  out  ?  Suppose  your  papa  hears  of  it  ?" 

"  Stuff!  how  can  he?"  retorted  Cicely.  "  The  maids  are  going  to 
lend  us  their  things,  so  that  we  may  pass  off  for  servant-girls*    Why  if 
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papa — or  mamma,  and  she^s  sharper — were  to  meet  us  in  the  street  they 
eould  not  recognise  us.** 

When  do  you  go  ?"  ashed  Florence. 

We  have  fixed  on  Saturday  night,  because  then  the  common  people 
are  occupied,  and  there  will  be  less  chance  of  our  meeting  any  one  at  the 
wizard's.  Mamma  won't  miss  us ;  we  shall  soon  be  there  and  back  i  and 
the  others  have  promised  to  stop  with  her  in  the  drawing-room.  If  she 
asks  anything,  they  are  going  to  say  we  are  up-stairs,  brushing  each 
other's  nair.    Do  come,  Florence." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  it,"  returned  the  young  lady,  waveringly. 

**^Why  they  say  he  will  describe  one's  future  husband,"  exclaimed 
Cicely,  "  and  so  accurately,  that  if  you  were  not  to  meet  with  him,  even 
for  years  to  come,  you  could  not  fail  instantly  to  recognise  him." 

A  quick,  burning  colour  rushed  over  the  face  of  Florence  Erskine.  If 
the  vdse  man  could  indeed  do  this,  she  should  know  whether  she  was 
destined  for  De  Courcy,  and  all  her  doubts  and  her  fears  would  be  set  at 
rest.  And  yet,  the  next  moment,  she  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  her 
thoughts,  but  she  half  decided  to  go,  for  all  that.  "  Perhaps  I  will," 
dhe  said  to  Cicely. 

"  Don't '  perhaps'  about  it :  make  up  your  mind  at  once.  Come  in 
to  tea,  and  we  three  will  steal  away  afterwards.  You  will  not  have  such 
another  opportunity.  And  remember,  Florence,  it  is  no  such  weighty 
matter  after  all,  for  if  it  does  no  good — if  we  don't  hear  anything  worthy 
of  belief,  I  mean — ^it  can  do  no  harm." 

"  I  vnll  go  with  you ;  but  mind,  I  have  no  superstition  about  me,"  ex-  • 
claimed  Florence,  looking  suddenly  up.       I  never  had  faith  in  these 
things,  and  never  shall  have.    If  I  hadiaith  or  superstition,  I  should  stop 
away." 

"  Oh,  ah !"  laughed  Cicely,  "  that's  what  everybody  says." 
For  when  I  was  a  child,"  proceeded  Florence,  speaking  as  if  she 
were  in  a  reverie,  "  a  woman  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as 
this  man  now  does,  foretold  that  if  ever  I  should  have  my  ^  fate  cast,'  I 
should  be  at  the  end  of  my  life." 

Cicely  gave  a  subdued  scream.  "  Then  for  the  love  of  Heaven  stay 
away  from  him  1"  she  uttered. 

"  Absurd  I"  cried  Florence,  her  lip  curling.  "  Would  you  believe 
that  God  g^ves,  or  ever  will  g^ve,  His  attributes  to  any  living  mortal  ?" 

"  If  He  has  given  the  power  to  one,  He  can  have  given  it  to  another," 
remarked  Cicely.  "  Either  all  are  impostors,  or  none — understand,  I 
speak  only  of  these  extraordinary  characters  that  are  heard  of  perhaps 
once  in  a  century.  If  this  strange  man,  astrologer,  or  whatever  he  may 
call  himself)  who  has  set  himself  down  in  Worcester,  no  one  knowing 
'  whence  he  cometh,  or  whither  he  goeth,*  like  the  wind — if  it  is 
given  to  him  to  discern  and  foretel  the  future,  it  may  have  been  also 
given  to  her,  who  you  say  prophesied  of  your  fate  when  you  were  a  child. 
Do  not  go,  Florence." 

"  And  we  are  living  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  and  you 
think  it  necessary  to  give  me  this  advice  gravely  ?"  exclaimed  Florence, 
mockingly.    "  Oh,  Cicely !" 

"  But  if  you  are  so  scornfully  incredulous,  why  go  at  all  ?"  persisted 
Cicely. 
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^  You  doii*t  suppose  I  go  to  have  my  forttme  toid  P*  onod  I&b 
Erskine.  Nonsense!  I  go  for  the  fun,  the  excitemeot'  of  the  Unng^; 
to  hear  how  far  your  credulity  will  allow  him:  to  diipe  you.  It  wOl  be  a 
Borel  mode  of  spending  an  erennigi" 

On. the  following  day,.  Friday,  Elorvnce  pvoffeivd  the^  request  to  her 
&fcher  to  be  allowed  to  aeeompany  the  party  to  Malvern^  The  Captain 
was  in  an  extraordinarily  good  humour,  with  himself  and  with,  everybody 
about  him,  for  his  relative,  Mr^  Stanton,  had  distinctly  intinuUedito  him 
that  he  was  substantially  remembered  in  his  will,  and  uie  Captain  foresavr 
an  end  to  the  worst  of  his  pinching  poverty.  So  he  hesitated  r  bad  it 
not  been  for  iMa  exubenoice  of  spints  he  would  have  denied  her  at 
once. 

"  Who  is  going  ?"  he  inquired. 
Mrs.  Juniper  and  the  young  ladies,"  repiied  FknroBO^  not  ^buring  to 
intimate  that  any  strangers  were  to  be  invited.  Jumper  "^^il  ri^ 

over  in  the  afternoon,  if  he  has  time." 

"  Juniper^s  carriage  will  not  hold  tbem.all,"  cried  Gentleman  Erskine. 
"  And  who's  to  drive,  it?^ 

"  I  believe  they  are  going  to  have  a  post-carriage  from,  the  Crown," 
answered  Florence.      It  is  two  y«ars  since  I  saw  Malveau,  papaw" 

"  But  the  going  with  these  Junipers,.  Florence !  I  don't  Uke  diat."' 

*♦  I  do  not  know  any  one  else  to  gfo  with,"  she  timidly  observed; 

"  Well,  Florence,"  he  growled,  "  for  this  once  you  may  join  tfaem;  But 
afterwards  I  do  insist  that  you  set  yourself  resoltUely  to  break  up  the  in- 
lamacy.  It  is  beneath  you.  I  am  going  out  myself  for  a-  few  hours,"  he 
added,  pompously. 

Gen^eman  Ensldne  was  going  fiidung;  It  was  an  amusement  he  de« 
lighted  in.  Sometimes  he  would  be  seen  with  his  rod  and  basket,  bearing 
off  towards  the  Wear,  at  Powick.;  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  Brans- 
ford  ;  sometimes  in  a  totally  opposite  route;  And  there,  arrived  at  the 
stream,  he  would  sit  with  exCToplaiy  patience  for  hours,  in  breathless 
silkioe,  staring  at  ibe  floaty  his  line  in  the  water,  a  worm  at  one:  end  and 
a — what  is  it  ? — at  the  other,  waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite ;  his  bnuU' filled 
all  the  time  with  the  greatness  of  the  grandeur  of  all  ^e  £rskines« 

So  Florence,  you  see,  obtained  leave. 

IL 

It  was  getting. towards  sunset  . on  Saturday  evening,  when  &ree^fignre% 
attired  in  cotton  dresses^  &ded>  shawls>  and  plain*strBw  bonnetB'wiUi  muriin 
borders,  slouched  over  their  faces^  in  shorty  looking  like  decent  servant^ 
girls^  stole  out  of  Sutgeon  Junipers  house,  and  walked  quiekly  dong  the 
street,  turning  their  fmids  firom)  the  gaze  of  the  paawrs  by.  You  know 
who  l^ey  were  :  they  would  £sun;  have  woitedi  for  twilight,  but  had  not 
dared  to  make  it  so  li^e^  Fortune  seemed  to  have  &vomed  .  them,  for  an 
old  friepd  of  Mrs.  Juniper  s  had  dropped  in  to  spend  llie  evening  wtt& 
heiv  Aad  she  never  gave  a. thought  to:  whatbihegiris  might  be  at;  whilst 
Hr«  Juniper  and  De  Courcy  weve^gone  to  some  &mous  medical;  lecture 
that  was  being  held  at  the  town-hall. 

On  went  their  st^»  in^the  direction  of  nowennaor,  ini  aniobsaarMeigh- 
bourhood  of  which  sojourned  the  soothsayer. 
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Tben^  tho  house,'*  exclftimed  CieeLy,  in  a^wiiiM>«]^.poiBtiDg  to  fimr 
low  ones^  in  a  rowy  with  ^preen  sholtm  and  narroir  doorway.. 
Which  of^diefbinrr'  asked  flomoe. 

The  ksft.bui  om  fifom  hftrew  We  weve  ooanng  hjr  ii-with  psps  ^ 
other  Sand4y,.I'aiid  Jo,  and' be  la<ighin^^owed.it  io  us:.  litUe  think- 
ing we  shovld  ever  mab»  use  cyf  his  information  in  thi»  waj." 

As  Cicely  spoke,  they  halted  before  the  door,  hesitating:  and  de-* 
lifaernling^  .half  .fearfuly  now  ii  was  so  near,  of  going  on  with  the  ad- 
venture. 

"  Yott  hno^  Georgy,"  coiitinned  Cicelyw- 

^'\Knoek  yoarsel^''  retorted  GeoTgy.  Yon  hsnre.  the  use  of'  your 
fastide.'' 

Shall  we  go  in,  or  go  back  ?"  asked  Floienee. 
^*  Why  if  we  go  back,"  argoed  Cicely,    they  wOl  isu^i^t^  ns  so  dread- 
fally.    Unless*  we  s«^,  he  had  such  a  loiwith  hiin- he  ooiddinot  see  us. 
Are  you  afraid?" 

jTafhdcly"  r^orted  Elorenoe,  disdmnfally.  Bat  we  had  better  do 
one  or  the  other,  for  we  may  attract  attention  standing  here;" 

Oh  eeorage,  oourage,"  exclaimed  Geotgiaana,  giving  a  snart  at 
the  door.  And  bc^Mre^tl^  had  time  to  draw  back^  which^periiaps  tfaejr 
would  hane  doney  atboy  opened  it,  and  th^  were  shown  into  the  presence 
of ^  the  wizanL 

He-loeked  as  little  like  a  wizard,  l^at  is,  like  their  idea»)of  one,  as  he 
could  well  look.  A  thin  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  dnmediin  black,  with 
a' white  orava^  and  leaning  comfortably  in  aon  arm^ohaiP:  they  might 
have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  minor  canons  sitting,  at  his- «ue  aner  £n«> 
ner.  The  roevn  had. nothing  in  it  bat  chairs^  tabiee^  a- carpet,. and  such 
like  oordinary  furniture;  but  of  all  appi^us  usually  supposed  to  be  con*> 
seofated  to  the  black  art,  the  place  was  void. 

Is  it  the  wrong  house?"  whispered  Georgianna  to  her  si^er. 

^'Nbyiti»  the  right  house,"  said  the  master,  answering  her  thou^ts^ 
Jhr  her  speech  he  could-  not  have  heard.  Which'  of  yom  shall  I  i^eak 
with  first  ?    Let  the  other  two  take  a  seat." 

He  rose  as  he  8|ioke,.and  motioned  towards  the  chairs^  But  all  three 
dostcred  rounds  the  table,  on  which  stood  a^  curionslyreonststicted  lamp, 
not  known  in  those  days,  but  common  enough  now.  It^  gave  a  great 
li^t^  imd  Gei)rgianu%.  shrinkiog  from  ii^  glare,,  pu^ed^  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, her  sister  towards  the  soothsayer.  He  resumed  hi^  seat,  and 
looked  ati  them^  one     one»  • 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  me  in  disguise:?"  he  askedc.  ^»  with:  me  it 
avails  noti  Take  those  dlumsy  ^oves-  ofi^"  he  oc»itbiaed>  to'  Cioely ; 
''you  have  adopted  them  that  your  ladyrhands  may«  be  hiddeii  from  me: 
bi»t  until  I  have  ^examined  those  hands^  I  canned  answ^you^a^sbgle  ques- 
tion, or  tell  aught  that  you  seek  to  know." 

^e  removed  obediently  the  beaver  ^ve^,  almost  reverently^  as  if  she 
were  in  the  presence  of v  a  master^spirit^peihaps.^  she-  thought  she  tofiji 
Before  looking  at  her  hMids^  he  gave  her  a  {Hiok  of  cards  to  shuffle  and 
cot^.and  he  ihea  plaoed  them,  one  by  on^  their*  £aos*>upwttrd%,  upon*  the 
table;  They  were  singular  cards,  not  playing  cmea,  with  .cu]aeua£|g;|h' 
ika^  names^.  each  card  presentbg  a  differ^t  [^ture: 

Cicely  waited,  her  hands  str^died^  ootb   Now  the  wkanl  woiild;oaw- 
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fully  examine  their  palms,  a  microscope  to  his  eye;  now,  without  the 
microscope,  he  would  study  the  cards  on  the  table.  Presently  he  laid  the 
glass  down,  and  looked  in  Cicely's  face.  The  other  two  stood  in  silence, 
amusement  and  contempt  on  the  countenance  of  Florence  Erskine. 

"You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come  here,"  he  began 
abruptly,  addressing  Cicely,  "  for  I  can  tell  you  little  more  than  you 
already  know." 

What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  stammered,  involuntarily :  and  he  re- 
sumed. 

Your  course  will  be  marked  with  no  event  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
set  forth  here :  neither  of  joys  nor  sorrows.  As  a  ship  sails  calmly  along 
a  smooth  sea,  so  will  you  pass  peacefully  down  the  stream  of  your  msuden 
life,  until  its  race  shali  be  run." 

"  But  who  will  be  my  husband  ?*'  inquired  the  eager  Cicely. 

"  You  will  never  marry,"  he  returned.  You  had  a  chance  once,  and 
you  threw  it  away.    You  will  never  have  another." 

Georgianna  stared  in  amazement  and  disbelief  at  the  joke  of  Cicely*s 
having  received  an  offer,  and  rejected  it.  But  look  at  Cicely — at  ner 
glowing  colour !  that  alone  will  tell  you  his  words  are  true*  The  assistant- 
surgeon,  designated  by  her  sisters  as  the  elephant,  the  monkey  in  spec- 
tacles, had  made  Cicely  an  offer  in  secret,  and  she  had  refused  him. 

And  be  thankful  that  your  life  is  destined  to  be  so  uneventful,"  con- 
tinued the  soothsayer  to  her.  There  are  two  paths  here,  peace  and 
thorns :  to  few  indeed  is  it  given  to  tread  the  former :  you  are  one." 

The  dismayed  and  angry  Cicely  felt  her  face  grow  hot  and  cold  by 
turns,  as  she  listened  to  tnis  most  imwelcome  prediction ;  and  she  only 
awoke  from  her  astonishment,  to  hear  the  man  address  her  sister. 
Georgianna  had  removed  her  gloves  at  his  desire,  touched  the  cards,  as 
Cicely  did,  and  waited.  Florence  had  drawn  nearer,  and  she  saw,  what 
she  had  never  noticed  before,  that  the  inside  of  Georgianna's  hands,  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  were  completely  covered  with  lines,  small  lines, 
crossed,  and  crossed  again.  The  old  man  sat  looking  at  them  with  hb 
glass  to  his  eye. 

"  Your  fate  in  life  will  be  widely  different  from  your  sister's,"  he  said 
at  length,  for  you  will  meet  with,  and  endure,  more  cares  than  I  should 
choose  to  tell  you  of." 

^'And  not  be  married  either,  perhaps!''  burst  forth  the  indignant 
Cicely. 

"  You  will  be  married  in  God's  own  good  time,"  he  continued  to 
Georgianna,  taking  no  heed  of  Cicely.  ^^Your  home  will  lie  in  a 
foreign  land,  one  washed  by  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  is  there  now ;  and  you  will  not  see  him  yet :  not  for  years." 

Not  there  now  V*  exclaimed  Georgianna,  surprised  out  of  the  re- 
mark. 

Your  thoughts  are  upon  one  nearer  and  dearer,"  he  replied ;  but 
neither  of  you"^ — and  he  looked  alternately  at  Georgianna  and  Florence 
— "  will  marry  him — so  let  there  be  no  more  bitter  feeling  between 
you.  You  have  wasted  by  far  too  much  on  these  dreams  already; 
dreams  that  for  both  of  you  will  come  to  nought.  The  wife  destined 
for  him  is  as  yet  a  child,  sporting  in  her  mother's  home :  you  will  never 
know  him  otherwise  than  as  you  now  do." 
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Georgianna,  in  her  surprise,  could  not  find  ready  words  to  answer, 
I     t)Qt  the  brow  of  Florence  Erskine  burnt  with  indignation. 
'       "  You  are  mistaking  your  trade,  sir,"  she  haughtily  exclaimed.    "  I 
eame  not  hither  for  adyice  or  remark  of  any  sort." 

"  I  know  you  did  not,**  he  interrupted;  "  I  know  that  all  I  may  say 
will  be  worse  than  despised.  Nevertheless,  if  you  would  listen  to  me  I 
could  save  you,  even  now.  Yet  I  may  hold  my  peace,  for  I  tell  you 
that  I  know  you  will  not :  it  is  written. 

"  Save  me  from  what  V  she  asked,  her  eye  flashing. 

*^From  the  fate  that  will  overtake  you  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  shall 
have  passed.  For  you  who  did  come  to  consult  me,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Georgianna,  "  I  have  little  more  to  add.  Your  life  will  be  one  scene 
of  cares  and  crosses  from  the  day  you  relinquish  your  father's  name ; 
and  his  for  which  you  will  exchange  it,  is  to  you  yet  as  a  stranger's. 
There  is  nothing  more ;  so  go  back  quickly,  all  of  you,  to  whence  you 
came." 

The  two  sisters  laid,  each,  a  heavy  piece  of  silver  on  the  table,  as  they 
I    turned  to  depart.    Florence  laid  nothing,  but  she  was  about  to  follow 
1    them,  when  the  old  man  rose,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
[    his  strange,  deep-set  eyes  riveting  their  gaze  on  hers. 
I       "  You  have  good  seed  in  your  heart,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  and  your 
&u]ts  are  but  those  of  youth  and  thoughtlessness  :  I  will  not  have  it  on 
,    my  conscience  that  I  suffered  you  to  pass  this  threshold  without  a  warn- 
ing, unavailing  though  it  will  he.    For  the  next  score  or  two  of  hours, 
1    say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into  the  womb  of  past  time,  keep 
I    strictly  the  Commandments  ;  break  not  one  either  in  the  spirit  or  the 
letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be  yours." 
And  if  I  do  not  ?"  she  asked,  in  mockery. 

I  have  told  you  that  you  will  not.    In  less  than  the  time  I  have 
1    mentioned  to  you,  you  will  have  gone  whither  we  are  all  hastening." 
I       "If  danger  threatens  me,"  she  persisted,  " why  not  tell  me  its 
nature,  that  I  may  avoid  it  ?" 

"You  are  mocking  still,"  he  uttered,  "but  I  will  answer.  That 
danger  threatens,  and  will  overtake  you,  is  certain ;  but  its  precise 
nature  I  know  not :  such  close  knowledge  is  not  given  us.  But  it  will 
come  of  DISOBEDIENCE.    Now  go  :  I  have  fulfilled  my  duly." 

He  returned  to  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  the  three  girls  turned  and 
were  gone. 

"  Of  all  canting,  story-telling  impostors,"  broke  out  Cicely,  unable 
longer  to  control  her  exasperation,  "  that  wicked  old  animal  beats  all." 
Cicely  truly  believed  so.  For  he  had  said  she  would  never  be  married, 
I    and  if  ail  the  wise  men  breathing  and  half  a  dozen  angels  to  back  them, 

had  sworn  to  that,  she  would  not  have  given  credit  to  it. 
j       "  You  don't  believe  in  him  then  ?"  uttered  Georgianna,  whose  spirits 
I    seemed  greatly  subdued  by  the  visit. 

"  Believe  in  him !"  retorted  Cicely.  "  1  would  g^ve  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  . had  it,  to  be  Mayor  of  Worcester  for  one  day,  just  to  have 
him  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  ;  the  wretched  old  idiot !" 

But  Florence  Erskine  continued  silent,  her  reflections  full  of  uneasiness 
and  perplexity.    She  had  gone  forth  that  evening  in  contempt  and  dis- 
belief :  to  say  that  she  came  away  in  such  would  be  wrong.    The  extra- 
June — ^VOL.  CI.  NO.  ccccii.  O 
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Qcdioajry  pomer  viik  wUeb  that  mx^  wiaisdoc  no  wiourdp.  difiaad: her 
and  Geoigiaiina's  most,  seciefc  feelingfl^,  poaled.  bar;  tlieir  jaaknajf  of 
taoh  other,  which  die  had  belieiwd  could  he  kaown  to  iuna w  posMve 
assertion  that  neither  of  them  would  marzy  De  Couxcy;  widk  ^jioImbb 
predictbn  Aat  in  less  than  ei^-and-fbrty  hours  some  untpward  fiate 
would  overtake*  her,  he  evidently  pointad  to  daathi!  2Gzad.with  thov 
ihourhts,  caane  the  remembranoe  of  tha:^  tale  of  her  childbood— that 
shouM  she  ever  have  her  fortune  told^  she  would  ba  at  the  and  of  faof 
life :  this  man  had  now  said  she  was  al  the  andof  it» 
'  I  told  youy"  she  laughed,  hut  the  laugh  sounded  bittecly  hollaw  in 
hec  companions'  eavs — <U  told  yoa  what  yoa  wpuld  meat  with,  Cioely : 
you  will  believe  in  fortune-tellers  now  J  And  he^-4ie^--that  darii^ 
charlatan^  presumed  to  warn  KS  against.breaking  die.  Commandnaante  V 

Wrapping  their  shawls  round  theov  and  dxawing  their  boimete-  ovat 
thmr  &ces,.they  made  haste  throu^b  the  now  %htea  streati^^and  gaiaai 
theb  home  and,  their  chamber  undiscovered 

Sunday  was  the  next  day.  In  the  aftamooa.  Captaia  Eakine  went  as 
usual,  to  visit  his  relative,  and  Florence  afterwards  took  bar  way  to  Mcs* 
Juniper's,  the  girls  having  mvited  bet.  They  usually  acconipaaiad  Jkbs. 
Juniper  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  thia  ni^bt  they  got  tbeoir* 
selves  ezcusedi  the  exoessive  beat  of  the  weather  being,  their  plea»  So 
they  sat  at  home  together  until  it  was  again  night,  and  time  £or  Eloresiaa 
to  go  home.  A  servant  stood  in  the  hall  reaiii^  to  attand  bar,  but  Da 
Couroy,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  told  the  maid  her  services  were  not 
required,  and  he  drew  Florence's  arm  within  his« 

They  walked  away  towards  her  home,  in  the  sultry,  ovarpowerio^  aixv 
their  pace  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  she  listening  to  his 
honeyed  words.  Ah  !  she  thought  not  now  of  old.wicaod.  and  his 
predictions ;  when  with  Attn,  the  fulness  of  bar  happiness  was.  all  in  alL 
And  thus  conversing  with  each  other,  they  neajred  the  cottage. 

In  the  sitting-room  of  that  cottage  stood  Gentleman  Erskine.  He  had 
come  home  betimes  to  make  certain  prepaocations  connected  with,  bis 
fishing-tackle  and  bait  for  the  next  momiogps  excursioii..  la  the  midsl  of 
which,  happening  to  look  towards  the  road,  he  saw  his  daughter  saunter- 
ing up  the  hill,  comfortably  leaning  on  the  arm  of  ■  ■  » 

Of  whom  f  The  Captain  applied  his  double  eye-glass  to  bia  eye,  wiped 
it,  turned  it,  and  tried  it  again.  Why— Heaven  protect  hixxiself  and 
his  outraged  ancestors! — it  was  that  connexion  of  Juniper's!  They 
have  got  to  the  little  gate  now,  and  Florence's  hand  is.beld  in  hia  as.he 
leads  ner  th]X)ugh  it :  and  the  Captain's  sprizzled  hair  raises  itself  up  on 
end  with  horror,  and  his  ^e  ^ares  on  his  insulted  pedigree,  hanging 
opposite,  and  he  brings  his  indignant  face  in  contact  with  the  window** 
panes. 

Florence  saw  him,  and  turning  sick  with  apprehension,  wished  De 
Courcy  a  hasty  good  night.    She  went  in  then. 

Captain  Erskme  was  by  no  means  a  meek  man,  but  never  had  Fbience 
seen  nim  give  way  to  passion  so  violent  A  doubt  of  the  truth  flashed 
across  his  brain.  Florence  he  knew  was  beauti&l,  and  this  fellow,  ha 
half  acknowledged  to  himseli^  was  what  women  and  fools  might,  call 
attractive.  But  the  doubt  was  dismissed  at  once;  for  Gentleman 
Erskine's  exclusive  mind  could  ao  more  bring  itself  to.  suspect  FUnmet 


cipaUe  gf  aaatfaiohmapt  for  avman  m  th*  pootioB  of  Be  Couio^i  Urnu 
that  she  entertained  it  &p  tbe  htgriined  offimal.who  periodically  went  imc 
bi&oiummys:  and  indeed  his  owa  xopea^^wera  sa  ezidted^  that  h«  eoola 
aaa.liUle  dmerenoe  in  the.  positton  of  the  two^  the  dissensev  of  roediciMi. 
vai  the  ramotumr..  B«i-— ok  terriUa  cUsgnce  l^ahe  had  miked  mik 
this  njm  thcoug^  thetofien.  staroeta  of  Worceater — it  had.  a^eaJief  leaning, 
tha  arm.  of  one  of  its  apothaoaiies,  some  obscuie  Ereach  mmigri  ! 
IHiait  eeuld.ev«r  wipaooi  tha^taia?  Oh».Qf  eoimi.all  thia  must  ba  pub 
asftop  to^.  off  hand. 

So,  as  a  pnaliscdnary  atcqp,  when  bis  rage  had  sona^bat.  expended  itsdf» 
hft£orlHd.her,  in  tha  moat  danded  and  positiye  tevmif.  to  jcnn  the  party 
tc^Maireni  on  the monw.  She  shivered,.  Ae  oriedf  shi  pleaded  for  a 
retraction  of  his  prohibition :  all  in  yain.  Ska  might  vilk  aa  nuieb  effeot 
httve  aet  on  asad  petitioned  Jujpiler^ 

^  What  shall  I  . say  r  she  sobbed.  '^I  told  them  j^.ooAseated,  and 
Ibey.  espeet  moi   What  excuae  can  Ir  o&r  now  V* 

Excuse  to  them  he  cried,  indignantly,  "  the  obligation  is  oa  tha 
odwr  side  ;  .make  nonai  Chr.say  ifcismypleaamre>if  yoa  ohoosev  bat  go 
jon.do  not." 

««Ohpapar 

How  dare  you  oppoaa^  your  will  to  miiMs  even  in  thought  ?"  he  inter* 
mpted..  Are  yoia  out  cf  your  mind?  I  forbid  you  to  think  or  to 
^peafc  again  ahoiii  daeir  scanqpering  Malvern  party*  I>  would  ratiier  cot 
c2C  your  I^s».  Elenenc^  than  su&r  you  to  join  it" 

When  Florence  rose  the  next  morning,  her  head  aching  her  eyea 
htaw,  she  fEMind  a  brirf^  st^  nate  £rom  her  father,  who^  bMul  departed  on 
Aa  osbing  exonrsioB,  iepeating:las  prohibition  of  the  fuwyious  night ;  and 
Ae  wrote,  a  line  to  Mrs..  Jimiper,  saving  ^  ceold  not  join  them.  For 
an  anawer,  up  eame  Do  Goiuroy^  Fjorence  simfly  said  bw  father  had 
told  \k&[  she  must  neit  acecMupaay  them^ — hia  po8itiv<e  proUlution  and  hia 


fiifiv  'efflMnra  when  uttered  by  loved  and.  Eloceaee  wavered*  Sbo 
miae  a  cempsomisatwitk  Imt  ceasoieiiee,  and  asauring  that  no  pet* 
■aaffiou  should  induee  her  to  disobey  her  &tber^  she^  yet  auffiwed  De 
Gourey  to  lead  her  to  Mra«  Juniper's* 

It  was  tea  o'clock  thea»  the  bcmr  fixed  oa  lot  starting..  The  party  wm 
asseml^^  all  eager  and  joyous^  the  carriages  waited  at  the  Aooty  and 
Florence  was  tempted  on  all  sides  :  her  scruples  were  assailed^  and  bar 
somewhat  oonfused  acoounta  of  herfather'a  "  wishes"  laughed  i^.  Mrs. 
Juniper  used  convincing  arguments,  their  matter  sensible  enougl%  the 
girls  said  go  A»  shouM  and  must,  De.  Comrcy  whiquewd  a  passionate 
aatreaty,  while  the  good-natured  surgeon  dadared  ha  would  bear  all  the 
Uame,  and  go  up  and  appease  Captain  Erskine.  And  .Florence  Erskiae 
snffeved  herself  to  yidd  to  their*  persuasionfl^ ,  and  want :  her  consoienoe 
prilling  her,  and  her  better  judgment  figjhting  a  fierce  fetched  battle. 

ft  war  hdy^-past  ten  when  th^  started).  sSomt  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
tham*  Two  post>oanriag»s  bom  the  Crown  in  Bioad>streat,  and  tha 
aargeon's  foa£>wfaeeled.  chaise^  De  Coorcy  driving  the  latter, 

"You  win  go  with  me,.  Florence^"  De  Courcy  had  said  toBer,  as  Aey 
idl  stood  on  the  threahold  of  the  door.  Bat,  even  aa  he  spoke,  Gecn^giaima 
AiiU|)er.momaitedy  withott4k,as8istanoe»  into  the  firont  seat  of .  hw  fiMlieK'i 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper^  coming  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
l^iding  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St* 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  turnpike-gate,  'and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  dbtressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  £uthful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  degree  the  ther^ 
mometer  numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  painfully.  ^<  What's  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :    crimson  ?" 

I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
''You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
Suppose." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  ''  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  dll  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
tip  of  brain  fever.  .  I  never  felt  such  a  day  as  this." 

"Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  ner  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  anger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  heri  "  Far 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  break  not  one 
either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
so  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Enkine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  fallen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  die  one  which  says, 

ThOXT  SHALT  HONOUB  THY  FATHER  Ain>  THY  MOTHER. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascen^  turning  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  hills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
senting such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
saw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  g^e  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beanchamp ; 
a  respected  ilame  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
tative for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (aft^rwaxds 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henry  Ly^n.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  right,  and  the  horses  began  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — ^the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  -village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last 

Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?^  asked  Georgianna^  looldng  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

''It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Jumper,  ''as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.    I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out^ 
landish  name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 
"  The  Belle-Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy» 
"  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

"  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat^ 
"  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
vdll  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  eve^ 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  ^-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  simbumt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

'*  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

"  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  geiX" 
tlemen.  "Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
taming,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  height.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Florence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amazing  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Bredon  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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Mthdhal  •tsnding^'OtlttOOiKpicaously,  And  Bt  Ai&diBw's  ipiie  Tiinng  ite 
Mint  to  the  elouds.  Oh  go  to  HaiTeni !  go  asd  look,  for  onoe  in  your 
&£Btiine,  at  these  glories  ^  God'«  snaarvelkins^woiia,  aiid  then  hash  jov 
thetrt  in  leverenoe ! 

As  De  Courcy  did.  But,  ere  it  was  well  time,  Mrs.  Jumper^S'Toiee 
Iffongfat  him  back  to  eoonnoniM).  -^^  IT  yonll  faeliei>ire  me,  them  apes  are 
a  going  to  the  top !" 

Oe  Coorc^  turned,  soeA  sanr  that  allide  younger  members  of  Ae  party 
wme  continuing^their-wi^np  the  hill :  the  elder  had  dismissed  dmr  don- 
keys and  were  gathered  m  imd  about  Bt.  Ann's  WelL 

^^'HaTe  you  lost  yonri^wits?"  smamed  out  Mrs.  .Junip^  agaiiir  in  an 
mgry  tone. 

"No,  mamma.  Why?" 

^<  1£  you  attempt  to  ride  to  the  tap  in  tins  heat,  you'll  be  dead.'' 
^  Oh  m  doii!t  care  for  that.    What  time  are  you  gomg  to  dine  ?^ 
"  At  two  o'clock,"  replied  Mrs.  Juniper.    "  One  can't  do  nothisg-ebe 

t&-<ky,  80  we  may  as  w^  have  it  earfy.    Mind  yon  are  down." 
"We'll  bodown.    Come  along,  Mr.  de  Conroy." 
Mrs.  Juniper  sat  down  inside  the  room  at  the  Well ;  some  superintoideH 

die  laying  me  ebth  for  dinner;  one  genUeman  thrc^  himself  flat  on  the 

jnonntain  side,  endeaTOurin^  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  In  ▼ain:  tiia^lenMBt 

was  still  as  death. 

"  Why  here  they  are  already !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  catching 
sight  of  the  white  clodis  of  the  donkeys,  slowly  winding  round  from  i;he 
iicaghts  above.      We  shall  hear  how  they  feel  after  their  broiling." 

"I  hare  heard  of  women  in  Ingee,"  remarked  Mrs.  Juniper,  extendiiv 
her  head  outside  to  get  a  view  of  the  broiled,  "  as  have  Toluntary  throwiea 
themselves  into  a  fire,  or  afore  it,  to  be  roasted  alive.  I  think,  if  the 
•dioioe  was  gave  me,  I*d  rather  prefer  ihat,  to  g^ing  up  the  hill  to-daj  as 
ithem  geese  have,  'speetally.if  'twas  a-foot,  like  Mr.  de  Cour<^." 

"It  was  quite  impossible  to  endure  it,"  called  out  Cicely,  in  exphma- 
tion.  "  I  believe,  if  we  >had  gcme  on,  we  should  have  dropped  down 
dead,  as  mamma  said,  and  the  poor  animals  too.  So  that's  why  we  are 
hack  again." 

Heavily  and  listlessly  passed  the  time,  in  the  unbearable  heat,  tiU  they 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and  most  sincerely  did  they  wish  their  excursion  haid 
been  deferred  to  a  more  propitious  day.  When  the  meal  was  over,  four 
or  five  of  them  rose  to  wander  up  the  hill,  De  Courcy  and  Florence  being 
amongst  them.  The  heat  was  really  dreadful,  not  perhaps  quite  so 
burning  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning,  but  the  oppressive,  sultry  8eii8»> 
tion  had  greatly  increased.  It  seemed  as  if  they  could  scarcely  draw 
their  breath ;  and  ominous  clouds  of  copper  colour  were  gathering  in  iint 
sky.  Unheeding  the  weather,  and  regardless  of  iatig^e,  De  Couroy  and 
Florence  continued  on  their  way,  but  their  companions  dropped  off,  one 
by  one,  and  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  were  akme. 
There  they  stood  some  time,  that  he  might  admire  the  vale  of  Hereford- 
shire ;  a  beauttfiil  prospect  also,  but  not  like  the  magnificent  one  oniAie 
other  side.  And  then,  turning  to  the  left,  they  continued  th^  <way  "on 
Ae  hill's  summit,  until  they  reached  the  little,  round  building,  scaroeljr 
larger  or  higher  than  a  good-sized  watch*box,  known  as  Lady  OEIaroonrt^ 
Tower. 
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Hmilie^reiitoed  and  s»t  ddwn,  and  Dd  Courey,  claspm^  her  to  Idm, 
faiS  iKfT  diecik  upon  Ms  bosom,  and  ponred  iot^  his  words  of  lore.  Elo- 
qttcfntfhey  were,  more  elojnent  than  they  need  hare  been,  for  where  lov« 
mgoB  in  a  heart,  it  did  hi  hen,  eloquence  is  needed  not :  and  Ae, 
Aowiihig  refledion  tn  ^  tapttQ*e  of  the  moment,  ihrost  her  conscience 
IrOfully  ande*:  she  forgot  her  own  fisobedience  ;  she  forgot  the  certain 
titfbsal  of  her  faflier  to  sanction  her  lore  ;  she  brayed  his  dennneiation 
and  Ms  fieicie  anger,  and  solemtily  betrothed  herself  to  Lonis  de  Coiircy. 

A  flash  of  li^tmng  startled  them,  and  as  they  rushed  outside  the 
tower,  a  long,  lond,  fii^fbl  echo  told  that  the  storm  had  begun.  Nerer, 
tehaps,  has  a  9torm,  in  iti  violence,  come  on  more  rapidly :  the  cloudd 
had  gathered  together,  blac&,  hirid,  and  angiy,  the  forked  Gghtning 
l^yhrg  amongst  them ;  the  thunder  rererberated  m  the  hollows  of  the 
hills  ;  and  the  atmosphere  appeared  as  if  tainted  with  death,  it  was  so 
itill  and  terr!ble. 

^  We  must  make  the  best  of  our  wigr  down,  norence,"  he  exclaimed, 
Isstfly. 

Saty  at  the  same  moment,  there  came,  ilying  on  to  the  to]^  of  the  hiO^ 
fire  or  six  of  their  i^ttiy.    An  old  Worcester  lawyer  and  his  daughter, 
two  of  the  Jnn^r  giris,  and  a  lad  of  fifteen  and  his  young  sister* 
had  been  close  to  the  top  when  the  thunder  commenced  its  roaring;,  and 
wwe  nmning  along  now,  to  take  shelter  in  Lady  Harcourt^s  Tower. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,"  interposed  De  Courcy.  "  We  shall  be  safer  going 
flown  Hke  hiH  than  there." 

^  JTot  at  aJ^"  dissented  the  lawyer,  a  veiy  stout  man,  who  was  puffing 
and  Wowing  with  his  recent  exertioiL  I  remember  being  overtaken 
In  ilrisyery  smiot,  when  a  boy,  by  a  most  violent  thunder-storm ;  this  is 
iioihing  to  if  (present  storms  never  are  anything  to  past  ones) ;  "  so  we 
dmt  ourielres  in  here,  there  was  a  door  to  the  place  then,  and  were  qtdte 
safe  and  comibrtable ;  winlst  in  the  valley  below  there  were  two  cows  and 
a  ml&maid  killed." 

Again  De  Courcy  remonstrated,  uselessly ;  for  there  was  not  one 
willing  to  descend  the  Mn  with  him,  and  brave  the  fury  of  the  Storm : 
80  they  gathered  rfiemselves  together  in  Lady  Harcourt's  Tower.  Their 
Atoation  wias  appalling  enough.  Perched  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Inghest  of  the  Malvern  HiHs,  the  valley  beneath  them  appeared,  in  the 
Sstasice,  as  if  it  were  miles  away,  ana  tbey  planted  in  the  air,  on  that 
narrow  ledge,  midway  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  midst  all  the  roar 
mi  battle  of  the  elements. 

The  st^rm  increased  in  its  violence ;  peal  succeeded  flash,  and  flash 
succeeded  jyed,  ^thout  an  instant's  cessation  ;  the  heavens  were  in  a 
Haze  of  h^it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  a  norse,  as  of  a 
Ihoosand  cannons,  seemed  bursting  dose  overhead.  The  poor  girls  were 
ftaarfuBy  teirffied :  De  Courcy  tried  to  reassure  them,  but  could  not  suc- 
eeed :  a  scream  from  one,  a  snriek  from  another,  tears  and  sobs  from  the 
fitfSe  girl ;  exclamations  that  the  lightning  bHnded,  and  the  thunder 
Asafeoed^them,  were  mixed  with  murmured  prayers,  and  dread  whispeis 
that  Ibey  should  never  get  down  again  alive.  Florence  was  quiet,  and 
Iwtrayed  less  terror  than  they  fid.  Why  was  it  ?  Had  she  more  phy- 
sical courage  ? — was  she  less  ative  to  the  danger  ? — or  was  it  that  she 
remembered  they  were  tm  iibe  k«^iiig  of  God,  and  that  He  would  pro- 
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t?ct  them,  if  it  were  His  owd  good  will  ?  No,  do,  alas  no  !  She 
only  that  she  was  hy  the  side  of  him,  her  lover,  and  so  all-ahsorhing  wa9 
the  presence  of  her  love  for  him,  that  other  emotions,  even  the  dread  of 
danger,  were  lost  in  it :  his  protection  seemed  to  he  all-sufficient  for 
security,  like  it  was  for  happiness.  She  was  not  the  first,  or  the  last,  wha 
has  forgotten  the  Creator  in  the  hlind  worship  of  the  creature.  De 
Courcy  had  thrown  his  arm  round  her  and  drawn  her  to  his  side,  where 
she  quietly  stood,  her  face  hidden  against  him,  and  her  heart  beating, 
ivith  its  sense  of  bliss  :  Cicely  Juniper  he  had  drawn  to  him  on  the  other. 

"  There !"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  pointing  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  small  ball  of  fire,  darting  down  to  the  earth.  The 
sight  was  but  momentary :  before  the  others  could  look,  it  was  gone. 

I  must  say  I  wish  we  were  safe  down,"  exclaimed  the  old  lawyer, 
"  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Juniper  and  the  rest  feel  at  the  Well." 

Before  the  words  had  well  passed  his  lips,  there  was  a  vivid  flash,  a 
terrific  peal,  and  a  scream  from  Cicely  Juniper,  who  declared  the  tower 
was  shaking.  It  may  have  been  her  fancy,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the 
tower  did  shake  with  a  shock  of  electricity,  the  others  felt  nothing ;  but 
Florence  Erskirie  had  fallen  on  the  ground  at  De  Courcy's  side.  There 
was  no  perceptible  change  in  her  countenance,  yet  the  Spirit  had  flown 
for  ever. 

"  Good  God !  she  has  fainted !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  stooping,  and 
pulling  at  her  hand. 

It  is  the  faintness  of  Death  !"  shuddered  De  Courcy,  bending  down 
his  ashy  face.  He  raised  Florence  in  his  arms,  as  he  spoke ;  he  called 
her  by  every  endearing  name,  unmindful,  now,  of  the  ears  of  those 
around  ;  he  pressed  his  white  cheek  to  hers,  vainly  hoping  to  feel  signs 
of  breath  and  life.  But  there  was  no  further  life  for  Florence  Erskine  in 
this  world,  for  she  had  indeed  been  struck  and  killed  by  lightning.  And 
when  the  wailing  and  terror-stricken  party  returned  that  night  to  Wor- 
cester, the  corpse  of  the  ill-fated  young  lady  was  all  that  remained  of  her 
to  bear  home  to  her  father. 

And  so  ended  the  day  of  pleasure  at  Malvern :  a  remarkable  one,  in 
truth,  as  that  strange  man,  the  wizard,  had  foretold.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing Florence  Erskine's  death,  Cicely,  in  her  horror  and  perplexity,  dis- 
closed to  Mr.  Juniper  the  particulars  of  their  visit  to  this  man,  with  his 
prediction  regarding  Florence,  and  the  surgeon  went  down  at  once  to 
seek  him  out.  But  he  had  disappeared,  none  knew  when  or  where,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of  in  the  city.  Whence  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion, that  spirit  of  divination  that  he  really  appeared  to  possess,  none  can 
pretend  to  speculate — for  indeed  this  has  been  no  fancy  sketch*. 

De  Courcy  never  flirted  with  Georgy  Jimiper  again  :  from  that  hour 
he  was  a  wiser  and  a  graver  man.  Georgy  married  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  went  abroad  with  her  husband ;  and  poor  Cicely's  wedding 
has  never  come  yet.  But  I  daresay,  if  you  could  see  into  her  heart,  she 
has  not  quite  given  up  all  hope,  for  though  she  has  taken  to  "  fronts*'  and 
to  ever  so  many  false  teeth,  she  dresses  jauntily,  almost  as  a  young  girl. 

So  now,  good  reader,  our  visit  to  Worcester  is  over.  And  in  repay- 
ment for  the  amusement  it  may  have  given  you,  you  must  join  with  me 
heartfuUy  in  echoing  the  prayer  of  its  motto, 

FLOBEAT  SEMTBB,  FIDELIS  CXTITA8.'' 
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By  Basil  Mat. 

No.  VII.~Bebtroot  versus  Coffee-pot. 

.  Ton  will  not  have  forgotten  our  old  acquaintances,  Achmet  Benali 
and  Achmet  Ali,  the  grand  master  of  the  mules  and  whipper-in  in  ordi- 
naiy  to  the  seraglio,  and  the  master  of  the  pantaloons  and  dispenser- 
in-extraordinaiy  of  otto  of  roses,  those  fellow-ministerfir  of  the  guilty 
Bibi  and  Kiaya,  who  were  so  deservedly  put  to  death  for  their  misaeed% 
and  you  ma^  have  thought  that  so  salutary  an  example,  and  the  timely 
warning  they  had  received  from  Muftifiz,  would  have  effectually  deterred 
them  from  ever  again  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  state. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  faithfid  Muftifiz  remained  with  his  beloved  master,  to 
watch  over  his  interests  and  direct  his  councils,  both  Achmet  Benali  and 
Achmet  Ali  were  much  too  prudent  to  risk  a  second  offence;  but  the  wide- 
spread publicity  of  this  worthy  servant's  good  deeds  having  reached  even 
tne  sultan,  that  prince  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  join  his  court 
The  desire  was  equivalent  to  a  command  ;  and,  with  much  regret  on 
both  sides,  Muftifiz  having  packed  up  his  things,  bid  the  pacha  a  hearts 
felt  farewell,  and  quitted  the  province. 

Upon  this,  Achmet  Benali  and  Achmet  Ali,  freed  from  the  supervision 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  returned  to  their  old  and  reprehensible 
ways.  Setting  at  nought  the  estimable  sentiments  of  the  humane  but 
weak-minded  pacha,  who,  now  that  he  had  lost  the  valuable  counsel  of 
Muftifiz,  seemed  incapable  of  offering  an  objection,  they  took  the  high 
hand,  governed  as  they  liked,  framed  new  laws,  repealed  others,  intro- 
duced oppressive  taxation,  adnutted  objectionable  distinctions,  rode  the 
high  horse,  saddled  the  nation,  overran  the  constable,  and  licked  the 
watch. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  so  lymphatic  a  people  as  the  Moslem 
could  submit  to  this  treatment  without  raising  a  finger  in  sign  of  dissent* 
There  were  grumblings,  and  meetings,  and  vociferations,  and  resolutions, 
and  petitions,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  courtesy,  and  calipash 
and  calipee,  and  silence  and  contempt. 

But  you  will  easily  understand  this  when  I  inform  you  that  it  was 
through  ^his  ministers  only  that  any  address  to  the  pacha  could  reach 
him;  for  although,  now  and  then,  he  went  abroad  imaccompanied,  still 
they  had  led  him  to  believe  there  was  that  spirit  of  insubordination 
amongst  his  people  that,  for  the  insurance  of  his  personal  convenience 
and  comfort,  he  should  undertake  those  jomneys  strictly  incog.  Once 
or  twice  the  poor  pacha  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  kick  over  the 
traces  of  these  restrictions  ;  then  had  there  set  in  for  him  one  of  those 
days  of  political  clouded  happiness,"  which  none  but  wedged-in 
monarchs  can  fully  understand,  and  sledge-hammer  diplomatists  fully 
explain.  That  had  put  a  damper  on  his  aspirations.  True,  there  was  the 
Yachmack  Expositor ^  the  Tckorhadji  Herald^  and  the  morning  and 
evening  Pantalet  These  were  all  laid  upon  his  table,  and  I  presume 
he  occasionally  glanced  at  them ;  but,  sir,  what's  the  use  of  a  grand 
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master  of  the  mules,  and  a  master  of  the  pantaloons,  and  a  groom  of  the 
slippers,  and  a  stick  in  waiting,  if  a  pacha  is  to  bear  the  infliction  of  uncul- 
tivated truths  and  raw  complaintB  ?  'Wlmt  is  food  for  the  gander  is 
not  always  food  for  the  goose,  in  spite  of  what  the  North  Land  savages 
affirm.  Delicate  stomachs  require  delicate  dishes,  and  when  a  mess  was 
served  up,  wluch  to  the  oomnaMoe  of  goute^samees  appeared  indigestible, 
it  was  kept  back.  Thus,  with  intestines  regulated,  head  cool,  and  £eet 
worm,  this  most  easy-goii^  pacha  put  his  trust  in  Providence  far  the 

rest — ^Ah!  what  ?  1  doubt  it,  sir — you  cannot  ^ve  me  anotlier 

instanoe. 

Still  the  pacha  had  lus  walks  on  the  sly,  which  were  fre<{uenfly  exr 
tei^d  &r  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  There  was  one  «pot  to  wUdi 
he  gave  the  preference ;  that  was  the  dwefHsg  of  a  poor  industrious 
agriculturist,  iiie  tenant  of  Achmet  Benali,  wlio,  toiling  early  and  tolling 
late,  after  paying  his  rent  and  taxes^  could  scarcely  scrape  together  a 
bare  subsistence.  At  this  man's  liouse  the  pacha  would  frequently  stop 
and  rest  himself.  He  was  fax  from  raessing  what  was  his  visitor's  rai^ 
who  as  he  adapted  his  bearing  and  conversation  to  the  drcumstance 
jilace  and  position,  was  cl&n.  led  into  discussions,  from  whicli  lie 
^aned  many  a  wholesome  truth  and  valuable  piece  of  information. 
Thus  of  an  evening,  afber  die  labours  of  the  day,  ^mikt  the  agriculturist 
was  attending  to  ms  garden,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  took  ^reat 
pride,  the  pacha  would  unostentatiously  aiake  his  appearance^,  qtuedy 
open  little  wooden  gate,  stealthily  tread  the  neat  gravel- walk, 
and,  directing  his  steps  to  where  his  nost,  with  Ms  back  turned  to 
Inm,  was  at  work,  would  stop  and  complacent^  watch  his  occupation. 
Then  the  industrial  as  he  rose  from  his  stooping  posture  would  perceive 
his  visitor,  whose  looks  would  invariably  be  directed  towards  him  a 
benignant  and  sympathising  expression. 

Are  you  there,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus  T  That  was  the  nom  de  guerre 
the  pacha  had  adopted.  In  truth,  your  movements  are  so  noiseless, 
that,  did  I  not  know  such  a  thing  to  be  impossible,  I  should  conclude  you 
bad  come  here  by  enchantment. 

**Eh,  eh,  eh,"  chuckled  Ali^en  Dolorus,  his  majes&;  sides  shaUngln 
accompaniment.  "  How's  my  friend  Ali  Ben  Abitet  to-day  ?  What  are 
we  so  busy  planting  there?" 

Thb,"  said  Ali  Ben  Abitet,  advancing  towards  Kim  with  a  Aow  step 
as  lie  carefuHy  picked  his  way  across  the  different  beds,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  small  opened  paper  parcel  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  contained 
seed — mis  is  somethmp^  new,  and  its  cultivation  wiB,  I  hope,  ensuse 
that  agricultural  pospenty  of  which  we  so  much  stand  in  need.  It  is  a 
rare  plant,  extensivdy  cultivated  amongst  the  North  Land  savage^  from 
whom  this  parcel  cometh,  addressed  to  me  by  my  very  particular  friend^ 
flie  great  North  Land  agricultural  champion,  Mr.  Protection.  It's  a 
member  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  Leeks,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Betarapa — pdirvs — ^and  sumamed  by  its  present  adoptive 
parents,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  particular  genius  for  euphonious 
appropriations,  *  Beetroot.* 

Allah  il  ADaL!"  ejaculated  AE  Ben  Dolorus. 

Previous  to  its  importation  to  those  climes,"  resumed  AH  Ben  Abitet^ 
^'(ke  North  Land  savages  had  carried  the  terrors  of  war  into  distant 
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the^  dumld  fup^^tibem  «affars  accerfog  to  lAieurTeqmremenis ;  but 
Ae^dneii  for  Bweetaiests  ^  mat  people  kaYuigTeariied  vaA  a  degree 
ofiiuigBitiidey'tlieiririlfen^oiiskleied  it  iiad  l)eeoiBe  a  maftier  of  the  fintt 
neoeattfy  to  meet  great  dmand1)y'a  more^plentifbl,  and,  at  the  saane 
tine^  a  readier  supj^jr.  The  leading  practical  botamsts  and  lihe  learned 
ffenorilly  were  invited  ie'lend  their  ud,  and  a  :Taluable  pnae  was  offisred'^D 
mm  who  should  diow  'how  the  desired  reeuH  nught  be  obtained.  Tlds 
great  tnal<o£ strength  resulted  in  the'resoue  of  ^t  yeneral^  legmen  froim 
tfas^ades  of  oymea*    Its  kneious  jmce  was  found  to  possess  all  the 

E*  " }  saccharine  properties,  and  in  addition  to  being,  when  boiled,  a 
e  purifier  o Abe  blood,  a  sugar  is  made  from  it  wliich  equals,  If  it 
t;  surpass,  in  quality  that  of  the  remote  lands  I  haye  mentioned.'** 
"Holy  propbetf '  exelfamed  AK  Ben  Dolorus.    "And  it  is  by  the 
edUhn^on  of  Ihiff  rare  'pknttfaat  you  iiope  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  hiir€ 
times?" 

^Iffea  replied  Afi  Ben  AbStet;  ^fbr  hard  as  these  -times  un- 
doubtedly are,  I  foresee  that  we  shall  soon  have  st^  greater  ^^fficulties  ^ 
contend  agaisstl" 

"Ah!  say  you  so 

^Why,  yes.  Bat  come  into  the  summei^'hoase;  I  hare  some  cnnous 
^^jmits  to  show  yon;;  amongst  -others  a  roee-tree,  which  in  its  indigeneds 
state  has  nothorm.  ^Tis  a  native  the  Alps.  Observe,  it  is  ahreadj 
ksiDgits  peculiarity,  for  reared  beaeatii  -a  warmer  sun  the  &oms  begin 
t»  ;grow.   What  tmnk  ^ou  of  it  as  an  emitlem  of  ingratitude  V* 

"La,  k,  la,"  swid  All  Ben  Dolorus. 

"fiut  lam  BtR^ring  iromihemiliject  of  our  conversati<m.  Yenmiist 
forgive  me;  I  love  to  talk  8ft)out  my  <flowm.  I  was  saying  that  I  foar 
thne  is  a  wme  time  coming.  Do  you  know  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  -dbe 
benefit  which  will  aoerue  from  the  *  Privilege  Act,'  and  I  pra^  that  ffee 
paofaa  may  not  be  deceived  by  the  r^vesentaticms  of  his  mknsten,  anA 
ipaie  bis  peqple  any  further  <^ressive  measure.  I  believe  he  has  a  good 
beart,  but  I'foar  he  is  weak-minded  and  easify  ledi** 
La,  la,  h^"  said  Ali  Ben  Dolorus. 

"Yes ;  for  have  you  considered  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effisct  of ibe 
^Privilege  Act'  if  it  be  carried  by  the  viziers?    It  will  be  productive 

a of  a  further  increase  of  rent,  and,  as  it  is,  the  land  barely  yields  a 
eient  produce  to  'meet  the  heavy  demands  exacted  &om  us  by  our 
grasping  landlords." 

"  1  do  not  clearly  see  the  force  of  your  argument,"  answered  AJi  Ben 
Dolorus.  "It  is  proposed  by  the  viziers,  who  are  at  present  the  land- 
ownere,  to  extwid  the  privilege  to  wealthy  burgesses,  who,  upon  being 
pssiessed  of  a  certain  extent  of  land,  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  afiGurs  of 
the  state." 

"  Exactly ;  that's  just  where  the  mischief  lies." 
"How  do  you  make  it  out  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you.  The  viziers  have  fixed  the  rents  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  to  attempt,  single-handed,  a  further  increase  at  this .  moment 
would  be  to  incur  great  personal  risk,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
state;  for  the  burgesses,  who  are  indirectly  concerned  with  ourselves,  in- 
asmuch as  having  exorbitant  rents  to  pay  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
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Taiae  ihe  price  of  provisions,  in  ihe  event  of  their  rising  stall  more,  wonU 
join  OS  in  opposing  that  attempt.  The  viziers  feel  this,  and  therefore  hoi 
outy  as  a  hait  to  wealthy  borgesses,  the  honours  and  consideration  attood* 
ant  on  diplomatic  rank,  for  which  they  can  only  be  qualified  by  the  pos- 
sesnon  of  land«  Consequently,  having  become,  in  a  legislative  sense,  part 
and  parcel  of  that  body,  they  will  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gratified  vanity 
and  the  advantages  of  a  higher  position  what  little  respect  they  have  for 
equity,  when  unidlied  to  a  purely  selfish  feeling,  and  freely  give  thdr  sup- 
port to  the  viziers  in  whatever  they  may  think  fit  to  attempt,  and  wlu)^ 
you  may  be  sure,  will  not  be  slow  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance/* 

^*  La,  la,  la,  who  would  have  thought  it ! — ^but  what  a  terse  logician 
you  are,  fiiend  Abitet." 

Not  at  all,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus ;  the  conjuncture  is  self-evident  enough, 
and  only  requires  the  exercise  of  a  littie  penetration  and  calm  thought 
to  be  apparent  to  the  least  gifted  understanding.  Would  that  our  be- 
loved pacha  gave  it  five  minutes'  serious  consideration,  and  then,  maybe, 
the  viziers  shouldn't  have  it  all  their  own  way." 

Have  you,  then,  so  bad  an  opinion  of  his  ministers  ?"  asked  Ali  Ben 
DolOrus. 

I  believe  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  mankind  in  general 
Ah !  Ali  Ben  Dolorus,  misfortune  tries  a  man,  but  prosperity  brings  his  na- 
ture out.  We  are  all  more  or  less  ambitious ;  with  some  of  us,  this  passion 
takes  such  a  shape ;  with  others,  such  another ;  and  once  encouraged,  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  feeling  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  gratified.  I  could 
give  you  some  striking  instances  also  to  prove  that  a  hidden,  but  not  less 
certam,  pusillanimity  is  closely  allied  to  this  sentiment,  which  ever  prompts 
the  ambitious  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  their  acts  on  the  shoulders  of 
others.  How  can  it  not  be  so  ? — ambition  and  heartiessness  are  twin 
sisters.  The  viziers  are  in  the  ascendant ;  they  have  the  pacha's  ear, 
and  the  higher  they  are,  the  higher  they  wish  to  be;  that's  a  natural 
consequence,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus.  But  depend  upon  it,  the  poor  pacha  is 
the  cat's-paw  that  draws  the  roasted  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire.  He's  the 
ladder  which  the  fox  you  have  heard  of  should  have  had  when  he  said  the 
grapes  were  sour." 

**La,  la,  la,"  said  Ali  Ben  Dolorus ;  "but  what  can  a  poor  pacha  do? 
How  is  he  to  learn  all  this  ?" 

"  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  replied  Ali  Ben  Abitet 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus  ?" 

"  I  should  much  like  to  hear  it." 

«  Well,  sit  you  down." 

And  taking  his  place  in  front  of  the  pacha,  Ali  Ben  Abitet  hailed  an 
attendant,  and  commanded  him  to  set  a  cloth  between  them,  and  fetch 
chibouks  and  coffee.  This  done,  and  the  amber  mouthpiece  being  pre- 
sented to  each,  Ali  Ben  Abitet  began  his  story. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  HUNGRY  DOGS. 

BT  ALI  BEN  ABITET. 

^'Kardiparyus  onyx.**— Horjlcb. 
^  TnithM  eloquence  laughs  at  doqnenoe.**— Muvnnz. 

"A  TEBT  long  time  ago,  there  lived  a  North  Land  Giaour,  who  was  so 
idle  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  those  duties  even  the  performance 
of  which  would  have  materially  added  to  his  personal  comforts.  It  is  re- 
folded that  he  was  so  lazy  as  to  neelect  entirely  to  make  his  bed  of  a 
morning,  preferring  to  lie  in  it  hard  as  it  was.  You  will  easily  imagine 
that  it  was  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  shutting 
himself  up  for  weeks  together,  and  people  noticed  that  it  was  only  on 
those  days  when  the  sun  shone  in  fdl  its  splendour  that  he  appeared  at 
all.  At  such  times  he  would  select  a  soft,  grassy  spot,  cast  himself  down 
at  full  length,  and  bask  in  all  the  glory  of  the  sunshine.  In  other 
respects  he  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  seemed  determined 
not  to  trouble  himself  about  anything.  This  Giaour,  however,  had  a  comr 
panion,  a  dog,  to  whose  ugliness,  probably,  might  be  attributed  its  having 
chosen  such  a  master.  It  had  met  with  notUng  but  ill-treatment  from 
eyerybody^  but  it  proved  a  perfect  treasure  to  the  Giaour,  who  found 
means  of  turning  its  instincts  to  account.  Amongst  other  clever  tricks 
he  taught  it,  such  as  closing  the  door  behind  him,  and  reaching  him  his 
pipe  from  off  tlie  mantelshelf ;  he  taught  it  also  to  go  to  market,  and 
fetch  home  the  provisions  for  the  day.'* 

"  Holy  Prophet !"  exclaimed  Ali  Ben  Bolorus. 
This  is  how  it  occurred.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  the  dog, 
which  had  been  taught  to  seek  it,  would  know  where  to  find  a  smsdl 
wicker-basket,  in  which  the  Giaour  had  previously  placed  a  few  coins 
folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  With  the  basket  in  its  mouth  the  dog 
would  start  ofiF,  and  proceed  towards  the  heights.  First  of  all  it  would 
call  in  at  the  sausage  manufactory,  and  bring  away  some  chitlings  or 
sausages  for  its  master,  the  price  of  which — a  fixed  sum  in  aspres — ^would 
be  ts^en  from  the  paper  containing  the  money.  One  aspre  would  be 
the  difference  left,  for  which,  at  the  slaughterer's  next  door,  it  would 
receive  dogs'-meat  to  that  amount.  But  its  own  dinner,  as  well  as  that 
of  its  master,  would  be  placed  side  by  side  in  the  basket,  without  its  ever 
^Euling  on  a  inngle  occasion  (so  effectually  had  it  been  broken  in)  to  bring 
home  the  whole  intact,  waiting  its  master's  pleasure  to  be  rewarded  for 
its  labour.  But  dogs  are  never  so  badly  off,  but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances of  their  position  which  will  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  dogs ;  and 
I  think  this  sentiment  does  not  apply  solely  to  the  canine  race.  I  must 
tell  you,  that  that  particular  province  abounded  in  animals  of  that  species, 
many  of  which  had  no  ostensible  means  of  livelihood  or  occupation  what- 
soever, mere  idlers  about  town,  living  no  one  knew  exactly  how — by  the 
exerdse  of  their  instincts  probably.  That  was  long  before  the  'lucky- 
dog  '  assimilation  had  been  heard,  or  even  dreamt  of.  That  popular  ex- 
pression was  adopted  subsequently,  in  memory  of  that  exemplary  North 
Land  savage  prince,  Charles  II.,  and  as  a  feeble  testimony  from  posterity 
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to  his  rare  and  exalted  qualities.  At  the  present  day,  the  North  Land 
savage  ladies'  fayourite  companions  are  the  King  Charles  lap-dogs. 
How  beautifully  hat  tit  been:  genagkcd  that  ikaoff  im  M  virtue  but  ynH, 
sooner  or  later,  meet  with  its  reward !  But  to  resume.  I  said  that  par- 
ticular proyince  was  oyemm  with  dogs.  Now,  oertdn  hungry  ones 
amongst  them  had  got^  aom^  oT  ik»  hiSiM,  ani  honest  animal's  peregri- 
nations, whidi  InppiiBed  to.paMladesLwadLitftbHBden  ooe  day  tluit  tibey 
in  a  body  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  It  was  not  unt^ 
Yim  WHS  eiose  upon  them  that  he  became  aware  o^tiieir  aati^;oiii8<ac  prox- 
BDit^  f  but  an  unerring  mstsnot  s&owed.  him  at  ft  ghmce^hst  to^a  ee^tovs 
fMing^-only  was  their  presence  to  be  attrihvtiidl  He  was  not*  a  pagna<- 
cious  dog,  nor  one  possessed  of  i&it  cool,  cateulating-  oofu'sgw  wnieh 
anaUes  mortals  to  submit  with  resignation  to  ^  rreaitest  injuoss,  and 
pocket  the  deadliest'  affi'onts  with  a  magnanimous  dulsi'uuoation.  to  treat 
tlieir 'enemies  with  contempt*  He  was^  simply,  but' decidedly,  a  coww^Bj^ 
dog;  and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  Ihe  hostile  inteniioBS  or  die  dfcpreda- 
toiyanimal^  which,  indeed^  him  but- short  iame  -fisr  consideration^ 
than  he  set  up  a  terrible  howl,  and  with  stiffiefned  ears,  pvotimding*  eyes^ 
and  tail  tightly  wrapped  in  behind,  turned  at  once  to  the  right  abowt^  and 
scampered  off  in*  a  contrary  dn^ection.  ^lie  others  gaye  chas^  but  at  their 
ei«e ;  for  at  the  very  next  turning  at  which  the  decamping  dog  appeared 
he  ronr  i^^nst  a  second  party  of  wretchedly^fed  animals,  which  were  also 
anxiously  waiting  his  arriyal.  It  was  eridendy  a  losing  gam^ ;  so,  fol- 
lowing up  to  the  letter  the  accepted  maadm  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  dr  yidonr,  and  that 

'  He  that  funks  and  runs  away, 
Lives  to  figlit  another  day,' 

he  prudently  dropped  his  store,  and  made  every  despatch  to  save  his- skin, 
leaving  the  buccaneering  party  in  undisturbed  enjoyment*  of  their  booty, 
w4iich,  be  it  observed,  was  all  they  wanted.  But  how  do  you  hke  my 
LataHa?'' 

**It  smokes  pleasantly  enough,"  answered  A3i  Ben  Ddoms;  "but 
pray  continue  your  story,  I  feel  quite  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
gocJadog." 

"  He  merits  all  your  kind  regard  and  just  commiseration,'*  resumed  Ali 
Bten  Abitet ;  "  for  on  reaching  home  minus  the  basket  and  provisioBS, 
you  will  not  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you,  however  you  may  be  pained 
to- hear  it,  that  his  master,  beneath  ^mose  notice  it  was  to  enter  into 
details,  and  contrary  to  whose  adopted  principle  it  was  to  admit  ihe  pos- 
sibility of  an  accident,  straightway  seized  him  by  the  scruff  of  tiie  ireck, 
held  him  out  at  arm's  length,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  lengthened  and 
severe  castigation.'*^ 

"  La,  la,  la,  the  brute !"  exclaimed  AH  Bto  Boiorus. 

^*^8o  I  think;  but  that  isnH  all.  The  Giaour  bought  another  basket^ 
and  sent  the  poor  dog  on  the  same  errand'  the  next  day.  Another  simflar 
aeeident  occurs  ;  foUows  second  edition  of  cruelty  to  anhnals.  Agun  the 
Giaour  goe9  without  his  dinner.  Comes  accident  No.  8 :  dog  hiS'-dead ; 
North  Land  savage  half  starved.  Something  wrong.  Next  dl^  dog  in 
Ugh  &your,  Giaour  taking  his  dinner."    Hied^  Alt  Bea  Abitet 
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Ali  Ben  Dolorns,  mouth  open,  waiting  to  hear  more. 
'^Imfr* mumm  AJi  Ben  Abitet,  hkjiag  fpp&t^  ifcrnr npon  tiie  wodb— 
Iji^.  thatldie  io^  was^excH^MAedy-aod  Su^  the  Giaone  did  han  jintinat 
aai.to  hifluelf  ai»wdl." 
La, .  ]a»  la^  hew  wan  it 

The  North  Land Gkoui,"  imlied  AliBen  Abit^  pnffingo^  hitkat 
iHSti  '^'tookthe  trouUfr  to  go  and  inquire  into  the  matter  himielf." 
'<La,.la»  V  said  AJi  B«i  Dobms; 


IL 

AftHMET  BssAurand  Aohmat  Ali  were  in  olofe  aad  CMuiliar  eon&k 
in  the  mn^mm  tcmetorum  of  theformMi.  They  had  mak  en  an  importaat 
adgeet. 

*«Serioual.  • 

'"Tis  a  splendid  afiair/'  said  Achmet  Ali,  who  had  utterod  the  tn*' 
syllable.  I'm  told  it  measures  three  &et  from  the  top  to  the  tail,  and 
twenty  inches  in  circumference.  The  pacha  if  in  ecstasy  about  it ;  he 
says  the  discoyei^  will  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  peofde,  and  pur- 
poses granting  h^h  honours  to  the  producer.  Of  course  you  have  heard 
of  the  fine  pment  he  has  made  him  in  return  ?^ 

**No,  bj  Allah,  I  hare  not ;  what  may  it  be  ?^ 

^  No  lesB  l^ian  die  house,  lands,  and  appui'teuances  of  his  ftnn  of 
RoanMBlie." 

You  suipise  me." 

I  confess  I  am  myself  astonished,  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  a 
enriom  specimen  of  the  vegetable  kinc^dom,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  its 
having  those  extraordinary  qualities  which  will,  it  is  fffirmed,  ensure  its 
beeonaing  popular.  Sugar,  indeed !  Do  you  know  I  put  a  slice  in  my 
coffise.    It's  aH  my  eye.** 

I  am  glad  to  near  you  say  so,  but  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to 
the  pacha  of  late ;  he  intwi^res  in  state  affairs,  insists  upon  seeing  things 
done  himself,  caU»  us  to  account,  and  I  must  say  wa^  out  a  great  deal 
too  often.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  now  if  he  had  come  across  that  chat- 
tsRDg  tenant  of  mine,  Ali  Ben  Abitet,  who  I  declare  to  you  has  tongue 
and  breath  enough  to  turn  a  windmill.  Have  we  jumped  out  of  the 
fiying-pan  to  fall  into  the  fire ;  and  are  we  no  sooner  got  rid  of  Mufbifiz 
than  we  haTe  to  encounter  another  hidden  genius  in  the  shape  of  a 
market-gardener  ?" 

^  Who's  that  you  are  talking  about  ?"  said  Achmet  Ali,  who  had  fallen 
ioto  a  reverie  firom  which  he  was  roused  by  his  companion's  great 
volubiUty. 

"  Whom  should  I  be  talking  about  but  of  my  self-willed  and  unruly 
tenant,  Ali  Ben  Abitet  ?"  replied  Achmet  Benali. 
Whom  do  you  say?" 
"  Ali  Ben  Abitet,"  I  said. 

"  Why  that's  the  man  who  sent  the  model  beetroot  to  the  pacha." 
By  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  true  Moslem  you  don't  say  so  P" 
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"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Achmet  Ali,"  said  Adimet  Benali,  '*  the  time  has  copio  wliGii  we 
must  strike  a  determined  and  decigiye  blow.  The  pacha,  it  is  evident, 
inclines  to  democratic  principles.  Depend  upon  it)  if  we  do  not  guard  in 
time  against  new£ui^led  theories,  our  rights  will  he  wrested  from  us  one 
after  the  other.  I  snouldn't  wonder,  now,  if  our  tenants  do  not  soon  set 
up  a  clum  to  be  masters  in  their  own  homes.  You  will  see  that  all  our 
innocent  recreations  will  be  checked  if  the^  are  not  totally  stopped.  If 
we  know  of  a  nice  tit-bit  of  female  perfection,  there  will  be  no  entering 
her  parents'  abode,  assuming  a  oemure  habit,  ^wreathing  our  wiles 
around  her,'  and  seducing  her  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  duty.  When 
we  are  short  of  money,  there  will  be  no  introducing  a  new  tax  and 
saddling  the  nation.  When  we  feel  inclined  for  a  little  wholesome  ex- 
citement, there  will  be  no  sallying  out  at  night  and  bastonading  the 
people,  and  licking  the  watch.  No ;  all  these  little  indulgences  will  be 
taken  from  us,  and  then,  indeed,  Achmet  Ali,  with  some  show  of  reason 
will  you  have  cause  to  use  that  oft-misapplied  quotation  from  the  North 
Land  savage  poet : 

'  And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  riide  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone.' 

It  behoves  us,  consequently,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  burgesses.  I  see 
you  turn  up  your  noble  nose.  Believe  me  ;  I  understand  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  feelings  ;  but  let  me  advise  you  to  look  upon  our  present  em- 
barrassment as  an  attack  of  indigestion — popular ;  and  upon  the  burgesses 
as  a  disagreeable  but  efficacious  tonic,  which  will  aid  it.  By  admitting 
them  to  our  body,  who  are  now  opposed  to  us,  with  their  help  we  shall 
carry  everything  before  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  lose  a  moment,  but 
hasten  to  obtain  the  pacha's  ratification  of  the  '  Privilege  Act.' " 

"  Agreed,"  said  Achmet  Ali ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  pacha's 
humour  at  thb  moment  is  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  And  therefore  have  we  turned  our  thoughts  to  conciliating  it.  I 
believe  that  no  better  course  than  that  which  was  agreed  upon  in  the 
secret  council  of  ministers  to-day  can  possibly  be  followed." 

"  You  allude  to  presenting  the  pacha  with  an  elaborate  and  valu- 
able work  of  art,  wUch  shall  bear  an  inscription  recording  his  many 
virtues." 

Evidently,  have  we  not  an  instance  in  Ali  Ben  Abitet  that  such 
marks  of  consideration  are  gratifying  to  him  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  precedent,  certainly.  And  you  think  the  gold-chased  coflfee- 
pot  and  waiter  will  have  the  desired  effect  ?" 

"I  do." 

«  Well,  so  be  it" 
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III. 

**ALI  CASKOO  PACHA  TO  HIS  FAITHFUL  MUFTIFIZ  AT  THE  COUBT  OP 
HIS  HIGHNESS  SULTAN  ACHMET. 

"  Most  faithful  Servant, — Remembering  that,  on  the  eye  of  thy 
departure  on  the  sernce  of  our  august  sovereign  Sultan  Achmet,  whilst 
prostrated  at  my  feet,  thou  didst  engage,  should  I  happen  ever  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  require  it,  that  thou  wouldst  still  give  roe 
the  benefit  of  thy  opinion,  and  counsel  me  how  to  act,  I  hasten  to  inform 
thee  of  the  very  great  difficulty  under  which  I  am  at  this  moment 
labouring.  Thou  shouldst  know,  that  almost  simultaneously  with  thy 
departure  thy  fellow-ministers,  Achmet  Benali  and  Achmet  Ali,  returned 
to  their  old  condemnable  ways,  undoing  much  of  the  good  thou  hast  done, 
and  attempting  much  which  thou  couldst  never  have  tolerated.  I  con- 
fess, 0  Muftifiz !  my  inability  to  cope  single-handed  with  those  design- 
ing and  wicked  men.  I,  myself,  am  circumvented,  and  my  people  are 
oppressed  beyond  endurance.  But  not  content  with  this,  they  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  revive  the  old  obsolete,  unreasonable  *  Privilege 
Act,'  which  in  thy  time  was  so  summarily  dismissed.  They  believe  that 
I  do  not  see  its  hidden  motive,  and  that,  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the 
burgesses,  I  shall  allow  it  to  pass.  But,  O  !  my  faithful  servant,  I  can- 
not sacrifice  my  people,  more  especially  that  having,  conformably  with 
thy  salutary  counsel,  gone  incognito  from  time  to  time  amongst  them,  I 
have  seen  more  with  my  own  eyes  in  a  few  days  than  I  could  possibly 
have  learnt  from  the  representations  of  these  bad  men  had  I  lived  to  the 
age  of  the  venerable  Methusalem.  It  was  in  one  of  my  rambles  that  the 
spirit  of  Allah  threw  in  my  path  the  philanthropist  Ali  Ben  Abitet,  who 
by-the-by  is  a  tenant  of  Achmet  Benali.  This  worthy  man,  vrith  a  de- 
Totedness  which  does  honour  to  the  human  heart,  at  much  personal  in- 
convenience and  expense,  has  imported  to  this  favoured  country  from  the 
North  Land  a  priceless  specimen  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is 
destined,  1  venture  to  affirm,  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  g^reat  work 
of  social  reorganisation  now  at  hand.  Ali  Ben  Abitet's  efforts  have  beea 
crowned  with  success.  A  magnificent  crop  is  the  reward  of  his  labours. 
He  has  sent  me  a  model  beetroot  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the  Ugumen)^ 
which  would  put  to  shame  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  of  the  united 
nations  of  the  North  Land.  But  what  will  be  your  surprise,  O  Muftifiz  I 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  now  have  the  West  Indies  in  our  back  g^ardens  ? 
That  we  are  a  vast  refinery,  where  the  humblest  may  indulge  at  his 
pleasure  in  the  delights  of  lollipop  and  Achmet-balls !  The  advantage  ta 
the  country  is  inestimable.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  so.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  you  with  what  mingled  feelings  of  approbation  and  satisfaction  I 
received  that  mark  of  Ali  Ben  Abitet's  laudable  aim  to  benefit  the 
country,  and  respect  for  my  person. 

"  I  now  proceed  with  the  second  object  of  my  letter.  Know,  O  Muf- 
tifiz !  that  learning  I  had  rewarded  Ali  Ben  Abitet  according  to  his 
deserts,  the  Achmet  Benali  party,  seeing  such  little  attentions  were 
agreeable  to  me^  have  presented  me  with  a  richly-chased  coffee-pot  and 
waiter,  taking  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  1  cannot  now  da 
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less  than  ratify  the  *  Privilege  Act'  in  return  ;  and,  indeed,  I  confess  to 
being  considerably  put  about  in  the.  natter  ;  for  I  feel  it  is  not  becoming 
a  ruler  to  receive  presents  from  his  subjects  and  not  requite  the  donors, 
and  this  is  a  case  m  which  patronage,  or  favours,  or  appointments  are 
inapplicable,  seeing  they  have  them  all  at  their  command.  Thou 
•etfty  tbfiF^Mrei  O  Moftifiz  1  that  nay  cooimit  to  the  '  Privilege  Aet*  is 
adaually  wrung  from  ner  A  celebrated  North  Land  jurisconsult  hatk 
said  that  there  never  wa«  aa  act  framed  thiovgh  whieh  he  coald 
diive  a  camage^and-four.  Canst  thou,  O  Hufidfia !  in  this  dilemma  Am 
me  the  needle's  head  through  which  to  creep  ?" 

IV. 

.  THB<»uiieil  of  ministers  was  assembled.  A  depstation  of  the  burgesses 
attended.  It  was  known  by  proclamation  diat  the  padia  would  that 
numing  give  hia  answer  to  t»o  latter's  petition  touching  the  granting  the 
^  Privilege  Act,'  seeoaded  aa  it  was  by  the  former.  The  impatience  for 
m  aoluticm  was  eymptomalie — enectation  was  on  the  rack.  The  niinistm 
and  bnrgesies  veqmfed  the  implication  of  an  affirmative.  The  body  of 
the  people  was  prepared  for  a  negative.  The  pacha's  aga  appears  at  the 
door  of  the  halL 

•  Allah  il  Allah !  and  Mohaaunet  is  Ins  prophet.    Mghty  viziers,  the  I 

padia's  answer  waits  to  be  leoeived.*'  I 
We  reneetfally  wait  the  paeha^s  answer,'^  replied  Achmet  Benali,  as  | 
president  of  tbe  coiuwil.    He  had  ikien,  and  everybody  had  followed  his  I 
esnmple. 

Enter  the  pacha's  ag»  with  a  roll  of  parchment,  followed  by  an 
eonnoh  carry mg  a  silver  planter  covered  over.  They  advance  to  die  foot 
of  the  taMe,  on  whieh  the  «unuch  lays  the  dish. 

*^  To  his  loyal  burgessea,''  says  tlie  aga,  "  Ali  Caskoo  Pacha  greeting, 
sayeth:  ^  Be  it  known  unto  you,  my  loving  burgesses,  that  inasmnch  as 
opprauion  begins  where  abnegation  ends;  tliat  interest  is  antagonistie  to 
justice,  we  upon  a  careful  eonnderation  and  just  cogmsance  of  its  motives, 
wfose  to  sanction  the  ^  Privilege  Act' 

(Signed)      ^Au  Caskoo  Pacha.' 

And  to  his  ministens''  continued  the  *^  the  pacha  sends  his  kind 
cenpliments,  and  begs  to  thank  them  for  their  handsome  present,  in 
return  for  which  he  tnnt  they  will  aoeept  the  accompanying  feeble  mark 
of  his  regard  and  admiration."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
aga  raised  the  cover  foom  off  the  cUsh  and  disclosed  a  splendid  beetax>ot, 
measuring  three  feet  from  the  top  to  the  tail,  and  twenty  inches  in  cir- 
oumferenoe. 
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HOW  DO  BRITISH  SEAMEN  FIGHT? 

BT  NI0B0LA8  HICBXLL. 

They  spy  the  foe,  and  ahead  they  go» 

£ach  inch  of  canvas  set ; 
They  pause  not  to  ask,  if  hard  the  tafik^ 
K  the  ships  they  see,  few  or  many  may  be, 

They  but  pant  alongside  to  get: 
So  with  sail  and  steam,  they  plough  Ocean's  atreftm. 
Walking  up  to  the  fltet,  they  bum  to  meet } 
And  though  far  away,  the  foe's  ball  will  play, 
Glancing  and  dancing  along  the  salt  spn^, 
Carrying  at  times  a  top-spar  away. 
They  nerer  will  fire,  restraining  their  ire, 

Till  the  right  minute's  come ; 

Ye  oan  scarce  hear  a  hum ; 
But  afb  and  lore;  the  netdng's  braced  o'er, 
And  each  man  stands,  with  ready  hands, 

Beside  his  black  gun, 

Whose  woric  ^udl  be  done. 
Now  as  when  Nelson  walked  Ocean  in  might ; 
And  this  is  the  way  British  seamen  will  fight. 

The  foe's  shots,  still,  are  flying,  but  ill ; 

And  the  English  laugh,  and  deem  them  but  chafi^, 

As  their  good  ships  steer,  more  near  and  near,  ) 

Now  silent,  deathful,  and  slow ; 
TiU  the  signal  is  given,  and  around  they  yeer, 

With  broadsides  to  the  foe ! 
Then  ye  see  in  a  moment,  nor  dull,  nor  tame. 
Shoot  forth  a  thousand  bright  jets  of  flame ; 
And  hark !  the  quick  burst,  so  patiently  nursed. 
Of  the  thousand  black  guns,  whose  roaring  stuns 

All,  all,  but  the  seaman's  ear ; 
And  to  him  no  tones,  which  music  owns, 

Are  half  so  loved  and  dear : 
Then  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  Marines  who  battle, 

With  muskets  aft  and  fore ; 
And  the  shiver  of  spars,  and  splintered  bars. 
And  of  some  tall  mast,  as  a  chain-shot  past^ 
Coming  down  with  a  crash,  in  ocean  to  splash. 

All  mix  with  the  long  deep  roar. 
Oh !  yes,  when  begun,  each  English  gun 

Its  death- voice  for  ever  sends  out. 
While  thrilling  to  heaven,  as  each  broadside  is  given, 

Goes  up  the  British  shout : 
So  with  "  hearts  of  oak,"  and  with  hands  of  might, 
This  is  the  way  our  seamen  will  fight. 
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Yet,  ah !  do  not  deem,  though  so  reckless  they  seem, 

They  ne'er  think  of  God,  home,  or  death ; 
Ere  this  hour  drew  nigh,  they  sent  prayer  on  high, 
Bless'd  home,  and  the  loved  ones  they  left  with  a  sigh^ 

And  gave  to  Heaven's  keeping  their  breath. 
Now  their  country  claims  all,  her  foes  must  faU, 

And  her  nag  no  stain  must  bear ; 
And  they  think  of  this,  as  they  bowl  forth  the  ball 
That  crashes  and  smashes  each  frigate's  long  wall, 

And  Ruin  rides  Death's  wing  there  T 

But  colours  and  trumpets  now  orders  tell. 
And  their  meaning  the  valiant  crews  know  well- 
Lay  alongside !  is  the  word  that  is  past, 
Grasp  the  strong  pike  and  cutlass  fast. 
And  firmly  nwl  each  flag  to  the  mast — 

"  Board !  board !  my  lads !"  is  the  cry ; 

And    Ready !"  sounds  out  the  hearty  reply. 
Then  swift  to  the  bulwarks  the  armed  men  are  spnng^ng,. 
The  pikes  thickly  bristling,  the  cutlasses  swinging, 
And  down  from  the  "  tops  "  is  musketry  rin^ng ; 

And  a  whirlwind  there  goes. 

To  level  our  foes : 
Here  England  is  matchless,  no  combatants  stand 
The  sturdy  hot  British  witli  cutlass  in  hand  ; 
Others  tremble  that  fatal  word    boarding"  to  hear. 
Their  blood  coldly  creeping,  their  hands  numbed  with  fear. 
But  on  tars  are  rushing,  and  momently  flushing, 

As  before  them  the  Muscovites  bow  ; 
And  down,  down  they  spring  on  the  enemy's  deck, 
Making  there,  fierce  avengers,  a  ruin  and  wreck : 

Oh !  frail  seem  the  Northmen  now ! 
Not  their  admiral's  threats,  nor  thoughts  of  disgrace. 
Nor  dread  of  the  knout,  can  e'er  make  them  face 

The  heroes  from  Albion's  land ; 

Not  a  moment  those  Muscovites  stand ; 
So  down  comes  their  flag,  and  up  goes  our  cheer, 
Old  Ocean  once  more  his  brave  children  may  hear ; 
And  Victory  sets  on  us  her  laurel  so  green, 
And  we  shout  for  loved  England,  and  shout  for  our  Queen : 
And  thus  we  uphold  sacred  justice  and  right. 
And  this  is  the  way  British  seamen  will  fight. 
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A  DRIVE  TO  THE  DERBY. 

The  drive  from  London  to  Epsom  Downs  is  much  spoiled  in  the 
present  day.  The  railway  system  has  changed  a  Derhy  morning  in 
London  and  out  of  it,  as  it  has  altered  all  the  usual  carriage  and  coach 
locomotion  of  the  country.  What  a  holiday  morning  it  used  to  be 
throughout  the  whole  West  End,  from  the  New-road  and  Regent's  Park 
to  Charing-cross  and  Hyde  Park  Comer !  The  entire  quarter  had  the 
idr  of  a  general  wedding — as  if  the  whole  West  End  was  being  married.  The 
streets,  hitherto  and  always  deliyered  up  at  the  early  hours  preceding  mid- 
day to  buttermen  and  egg-sellers  and  diUgent  sweepers  of  crossings,  were 
on  this  particular  morning  all  alive  with,  as  it  were,  bridal  parties.  You 
coald  not  walk  along  any  street,  or  across  any  square,  without  meeting 
perpetual  barouches  and  four-posters,  either  empty  and  going  leisurely  at 
a  foot's  pace  on  their  way  to  take  up  their  expectant  party  of  holiday  folk, 
or  bowling  along  at  a  sharp  trot,  full  inside  and  out  from  box  to  rumble, 
and  laden  with  a  clique  of  sporting  men  too  eager  for  the  Downs  to  lose 
much  of  their  morning  in  London — early  birds,  thinking  of  the  worm 
waiting  to  be  caught  in  the  Ring.  At  every  other  window  were  the 
sparklmg  hcea  of  women,  ready  bonneted,  and  looking  anxiously  for  the 
wished-for  carriage — how  irritating  were  the  pretty  faces,  and  how  tanta- 
lising were  the  bonnets — ^how  often  the  watches  were  consulted,  and  how 
frequent  were  the  exclamations  of  a  certainty  of  being  too  late,  lon^ 
before  the  time  appointed  for  starting.  At  every  comer  were  well-dressed 
men  on  foot  or  on  horseback — a  rare  vision  at  that  early  hour  except  on 
this  particular  morning  of  the  year.  In  every  stable-yard  were — ^not 
coachmen  leisurely  washing  their  carriages  as  usual,  but  drags  loading, 
horses  putting  to,  servants  hurrying,  bustle  and  movement  everywhere; 
while  on  the  g^reat  thoroughfares  four-horse  coaches  were  standing  in 
groups,  and  bmng  rapidly  covered  with  compact  masses  of  men,  while 
horns  and  key-bugles  were  sounding  on  all  sides  as  private  drags  and 
public  teams  were  starting  with  their  respective  and  pleasure-seeking 
parties.  Elasticity  was  in  every  limb,  eagerness  in  every  face,  a  sparkle 
m  every  eye,  and  good  humour  in  every  voice.  Not  a  man  or  woman 
was  there  scarcely  in  all  that  district  but  had  thrown  care  to  the  winds 
for  the  nonce.    It  was  one  great  and  general  festivity. 

Then,  too,  The  Comer** — the  world-famous  Comer — what  a  scene  it 
presented  on  the  morning  of  that  day !  And  again  in  the  evening— -the 
start— and  the  retum !  The  road,  too,  from  that  Comer  to  the  Downs 
what  a  spectacle  it  offered !  Such  a  long  column  of  horses  and  carriages— 
•uch  a  display  of  wealth — such  an  exodus  of  a  mighty  population — such  a 
wondrous  scene  on  an  occasion  of  mere  festive  amusement  the  whole  world 
together  could  not  produce  I 

Much  of  this  is  gone  now.  The  railways  have  utterly  smashed  all  this 
horse  and  carriage  splendour.  The  kind  and  number  of  carriages  no 
longer  exist.  The  thing  cannot  be  done,  for  the  material  is  not.  People 
go  to  the  Derby;  but  how  many  sneak  down  to  a  terminus  in  shabby 
omnibus,  or  cab,  or  brougham,  and  get  to  the  Downs  anyhow  ?  The 
briUiant  and  festive  scene  is  no  more. 

But  well  do  I  remember  those  days,  and  look  back  on  them  with  a 
wgret  for  their  departure.    Among  the  various  occasions  of  my  going  to 
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Epsom  on  the  Derby  Day  there  was  one  which,  besides  the  usual  amuse- 
ment— that  of  the  dme  down,  In  which  I  espeeiallj  delighted — had  it» 
own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  these  did  not  in  any  way  detract  firom 
ibe  merit  and  the  ei^oymeni  of  the  diqr.    Hero  it  is. 

I  was  Hying  with  one  of  my  brothers  cm  the  banks  of  the  TfaanMMi  Mt 
a  hundred  miles  from  l4>ndon  or  fifty  from  Kew«bridge.  The  faini^ 
being  from  home  the  horses  were  all  out  at  grass,  but  we  detennuMd  fat 
ttie  noQoe  to  haye  up  a  young  coach-horse  and  drira  htm  to  the  Down* 
on  the  Derl^  Day.  The  horse  was  but  four  years  old,  bred  at  home^ 
about  three-parts  Uood,  rather  more  than  seventeen  hands  high,  bray  wmk 
powerful  He  was  only  about  haH-broken,  had  a  bad  mouth,  and  ^mm 
not  of  the  best  of  tempers,  for  when  at  grass  with  ^  otha*  horses 
iiraa  a  vidous  and  daring  brute,  and  ezeretsed  a  sa.vage  dominion  oyer  aM 
Ui  eompaniona.  Altogether,  Brown  W\n6acat  (hk  cdoor  was  brown)  waa 
not  a  promising  spedmen  of  a  gig  horsey  and  not  precbelythe  right 
bume  for  a  crowded  road  on  an  Epsom  day.  Moreover,  he  had  neTer 
been  in  single  harness,  and  had  not  been  in  harness  at  alllic^  four  or  Cn^ 
months.  He  was  raw  as  a  colt.  But  in  those  days  I  rather  ISced 
^peer  one,"  and  prefnred  his  unruly  ways  to  the  habits  of  a  q»et  mg, 
and  therefore,  my  brother  declaring  himself  to  be  qinte  indifferent  in  tke 
miktt^,  I  chose  this  unruly  Brown  Windscnr  in  preforence  to  aay  slea&er 
horse  for  our  driye^  I  always  found  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure,  and  an 
^citing  demand  on  one's  powers,  in  having  to  do  wim  ^'  a  rmi  ub»^ 
beyond  the  mere  riding  or  driving.  It  was  like  going  into  a  fight  and 
having  a  struggle  with  an  enemy. 

Aeeordingly,  B^wn Windsor  was  caught  up  over*night,  was  stuffed^wsdi 
Qom,  and  in  due  time  was  put  into  a  gig,  and  we  started. 

My  brother  disliked  driving,  and  he  had  besides  such  an  affeetioii  lor 
hift  fnpe — he  always  smoked  a  little  old  ivory  pipe— -and  which  he  pro- 
posed to  smoke  at  his  ease  all  the  way  to  Epsom,  ^at  he  got  kito  hia  seat 
at  once,  saying,  "  Come,  Tom,  you  drive;  I  know  you  like  drivings  and 
a  pretty  job  you'll  have  of  it  if  I'm  not  much  mi^aken."  BrcUnae 
was  v^  uneasy  during  the  putting  to,  not  miach  liking  the  shafts  ;  a»A 
dbrectly  he  got  outinde  the  coach-bouse — out  of  winch  he  was  led— a»i 
hia  head  was  let  go^  he  at  once  began  to  go  in  a  very  awkward  £ulik>% 
and  which  ended  in  hb  throwing  his  head  about  in  a  wilful  mauMr,  asd 
trotting  in  irregular  circles  round  the  yard,  and  refusing  abselutdy  i«  go 
out  of  the  gate. 

^  A  rather  curious  beginning,  Harry,"  said  I ;  ^^die  hmte  has  no  hnetf 
Jar  single  hamesa— clearly  not." 

Pydff,  puff— 4t's  your  affair,"  replied  Harry,  stttii^  sloieaUy  tfaert 
wst  as  much  at  his  eaae  as  if  in  his  arm-chair,  Brews  WiiMbor  waii 
behavinjg  like  a  Iamb.  You  are  drivings  not  I.  I  shouldn't  be  tar* 
prised  if  he — ^puff,  puff — sent  us  both  to  the  deuce  before  ^o  ^hvjp  ii 
orer.* 

Ajber  near  a  quarts  of  an  hour  of  this  vagrant  mopftment-^^iioppair 
htro-^hying  off  from  nothii^  thcire — ^makii^  excursions  about  ^e  yani 
just  where  he  liked — turning  every  way  but  the  right,  nov  up  die  read* 
way,  th^  over  the  gTas%  now  round  by  the  coach-house  dooi%  te» 
along  by  the  trees, — for  I  gave  him  his  head  just  to  let  lam  htk  hia  bar- 
aess^  and  tohumomr  him  and  keep  hsm  in  motXM,-^at  last  the  moment 
mm  x  giving  ham  a  sharp  and  sudden  swmg  round  -Al  cama  en  Mb  bf 
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•mpiMe — before  lie  wdl  koeir  what  I  ww  cloing*,  I  wm%  him  widi  a  rfA 
dsoDgh  the  gate*    Out  he  weot  with  aaaort*   Aad  novr  we  w«iefiaf)j 

launched,  and  Brownie  went  away  at  a  tretaeiiiowi  pace*  He  eocdd  trot 
finurteen  miles  an  how,  and  oomineBeed  pidlkir  aa  if  he  krtended  aone- 
Amff  more  than  the  fourteen,  aad  had  a  mhid  to  go  right  awi^.  Fet 
the  first  half  mile  I  expected  ererj  moment  he  wonld  hreid^  into  a  eaater 
— and  then— «nd  then— tt  would  have  been  aU     widi  tn. 

In  doe  time  we  came  to  Kew-bridge.  Now,  it  being  Derby  DajTr  ^ 
good  mvxj  yfkeuAeB  were  m  morement,  and  accordingly,  when  we  catoi 
«k  to  the  bridge  and  up  towar(k  the  tott-gate  there  were  a  carriage  or 
two  in  the  waj,  and  we  were  foreed  to  stop  and  awak  our  tom*  B«t  tfaii 
waking  was  ji»t  what  did  not  suit  'Btawn  Windsor,  for  theacmnent  be 
was  stD|^ped  np  went  his  head  with  a  shake,  and  roond  be  came  all  wfld 
and  wiUbl,  and  witha  manner  as  if  he  did  not  much  care  where  he  weartiy 
at  the  parapet  or  ovei  the  horses  of  another  carnage  steading  there  ■  ■ 
axiywh^ey  indeed,  so  long  as  he  did  not  stand  still.  We  tamed  and 
trotted  down  the  bridge  apfnroaeh.  Twice  more  when  I  broc^ht  bin  up 
I  had  to  turn  him  round  and  go  down  the  road  again,  the  gate  beiog 
I  oeenpacd  eaeh  tinev  At  last  the  gatekeeper,  seeing  the  state  of  things, 
\  aid  being  an  aeqnaintaoee,  mancenvred  a  bit  for  us,  and  we  got  throngh 
wi&  a  {^nnge  sidews^  and  a  narrow  eaeape  of  the  post^  leaving  the  toH 
till  our  return. 

It  was  now  plain  sailing,  and  we  got  on  to  Richmond  at  a  firing 
pace.  Brownie  passing  everything  in  hb  splendid  kmg  fonrteen-BMle'-aD-' 
beor  stride,  throwing  jc^  his  head  oceasaonaliy  to  relieve  biaiself  of  the 
dead  pidl  on  his  jaws,  and  shaking  alolb  his  full  black  mane  of  thtaidor 
in  the  air.  His  style  of  going  was  magnificent,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  let  hnn  do — what  I  could  not  help  his  doing — go  along  in  bk  ewa 
dapping  fierce  way,  just  on  the  edge  of  breaking  aws^  into  sometbing 
I     worse,  and  with  one  ear  laid  back  warning  of  wrong. 

So  we  entered  Richnend,  and  by  good  luck  got  through  the  towra 
without  trouble.    But  seareely  had  we  turned  down  under  1^  hill  towards 
Petersham,  when,  at  a  riK)rt  distance  ahead,  appeared  a  small  pony-gig 
coataining  two  people,  a  gentltman  and  a  lady.    They  had  the  appen^ 
aoee  of  a  yocmg  lawyer  and  bis  wife,  and  the  whole  tnmH)ot  was  as  neat 
as  pnnt.    The  pony  was  a  particotarly  clever  little  Mlow,  about  twehe- 
bands  h^lv  fat  and  glossy-eoated,  and  be  made  play  aloag  the  level 
gromd  at  an  extraordinafy  pace;    The  lady  was  beautifoUry  dressed^  die 
I     grey  parascd  and  the  pmk  bonnet  being  bkmieless^ 
I        We  came  np  on  iAiffh  off-side  threatening  to  pass  thefl%  but  ^e 
I     (we  deefded  that  he  was  a  lawyer)  g^ve  pony  a  short  sharp  whislde,  aad 
I     Ae  Ik^  fellow  jumped  ahead  into  a  canter  and  went  away,    it  -mm- 
wome  Mtde  time  before  we  came  up  with  theoi  again,  and  then  the  party^ 
the  iAfer  and  pony,  repeated  the  same  Mttle  game,  pony  leaving  m  1^ 
an  arrow,  and  the  driver  looking  bacdc  complacently  at  as  in  the  tear. 

However,  after  a  mile  or  two  of  this  perfonnancev  we  approaeh^  a 
Uw  houses,  and  where  the  road  passed  tbroi^h  a  piece  of  water.  There 
wac^  in  fiwt,  a  eonsideraUe  pond,  and  the  footway  ran  all  along  by  ill 
side  high  np  with  post  and  rail  as  a  defence  for  passengers  on  foot,  wUii 
A»  roadway  was  below,  and  the  ws^  covered  it  for  abo«it  "^iffirty  yavdi 
in  length,  and  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  at  its  higher  and  shab* 
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lower  side  by  the  footway.  The  footway  was  on  the  left  hand,  and  on 
the  right  the  gpround  sloped  gradually  out  into  the  pond — a  piece  of  deep 
water  of  periiaps  an  acre  in  extent. 

As  we  neared  this  place  I  called  out  to  the  man  of  law,  on  getting  up 
pretty  close  behind  him,  that  he  had  better  let  us  pass  him  before  he  got 
to  the  water,  as  the  pony  would  find  it  deep,  and  impossible  to  keep  up 
his  pace  when  in  the  water.  I  told  him  I  could  not  hold  my  horse,  and 
ihat  we  should  splash  them  all  over,  as  we  should  come  right  on  them  in 
the  pond.  But  Phaeton  was  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  and  pushed  on. 
Now  pony  had  been  going  at  such  a  pace  for  about  two  miles  that  he  was 
getting  rather  blown,  and  though  he  had  slipped  over  the  level  road, 
where  there  was  no  resistance,  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and  kept  it  up  well, 
yet  he  was  overpaced  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  sure  to  come  to  a  check, 
and  a  sudden  one,  directly  he  entered  the  water  up  to  his  knees,  and 
where  the  gig  would  drag  with  double  weight  on  him. 

"  Harry,"  said  I,  **  I'm  sorry  for  these  people — they  will  be  in  a  mess." 

"  PuflF,  puff — I  suspect  they  will — but  it's  their  affair.  Puff,  puff — good 
pony." 

I'm  quite  sorry  for  that  pony,  for  he's  a  rare  little  trump  of  a  fellow, 
and  they'll  beat  him  long  before  they  get  to  Epsom  if  they  go  on  at  this 
rate.  Pray,  sir  (calling  aloud),  let  me  go  before  you  through  the  water." 

Puff,  puff— what  an  idiot  that  lawyer  is." 

I  can't  hold  Brownie.    I  think  he  pulls  rather  harder  than  when  we 

started. — ^Pray,  sir,  let  me  " 

Without  a  word  or  a  look  behind  the  lawyer  sent  his  little  pony  down 
the  sloping  road  into  the  water,  and  for  ten  or  a  dozen  yards  there  was 
little  or  no  check,  and  then,  the  impetus  ceasing,  there  was  a  sudden  drop 
to  a  walk.  As  to  my  having  any  pull  on  Brown  Windsor  down  the 
descent  so  as  to  give  iiie  pony  a  chance  of  getting  through  before  us,  it 
was  a  sheer  delusion.  We  went  down  the  slope  with  a  rush,  and  through 
the  water  as  if  there  were  no  water.  What  was  up  to  pony's  knees  a 
clog,  was  nothing  to  seventeen-hand  legs.  The  lady  and  the  lawyer  were 
but  two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  and  we  were  close  upon  them.  I 
shouted.  Phaeton  turned  his  head,  but  it  was  all  too  late.  To  the 
left — ^to  the  left,"  I  cried  aloud.  Under  the  walled-up  footway  he  would 
have  been,  at  all  events,  safe  from  any  accident ;  but  the  lawyer  lost  his 
head  and  pulled  pony  to  the  right,  out  into  the  falling  ground  and 
deepening  water.  We  came  past  them  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  Brown 
Windsor  driving  the  water  over  them  in  heavy  showers.  They  were  just 
•clear  of  our  wheels,  when  Phaeton,  having  first  turned  pony  too  sharply 
out  into  the  pond  and  found  him  sinking  deep  into  mud,  gave  him  a 
audden  jerk  to  the  left  to  get  him  back  to  safer  ground.  But  the  little 
fellow  was  blown ;  the  deep  water,  nearly  up  to  his  chest,  prevented  him 
turning  quickly;  perhaps  the  groimd,  soft  and  muddy,  impeded  him; 
pony's  head  came  round,  but  his  body  only  half  'followed  ;  he  made  an 
attempt  to  get  round,  but  failed — fell  on  his  side,  and  lay  there.  Screams 
succeeded.  Phaeton  whipped  the  recumbent  and  struggling  pony,  but  to 
no  purpose,  while  the  pink  bonnet  desperate  leaped  into  the  water, 
gathering  her  dress  high  about  her,  though  incompletely,  and  fled  through 
the  treacherous  and  hostile  element,  enemy  of  pony  and  of  her  holiday 
attire. 
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Ab  Brownie  dashed  withundinuoithed  powers  and  nnslaekened  pace  up 
the  further  slope  and  away,  I  looked  back.  Pony  was  still  down,  and  the 
lawyer,  erect  in  the  gig,  was  still  flogging  him,  while  the  pink  bonnet 
W9S  standing  alone  on  tiie  bank  at  the  water's  ec^,  disconsolately  scan- 
ning her  state— a  wreck  of  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  her  appearance.  A  lady  in  Derby-Bay  attire, 
robed  in  gala,  become  a  mop  ana  a  sponge  up  to  her  knees,  the  rest  of 
her  toilette  in  disorder,  is  a  spectacle  that  oujg^t  to  draw  iron  tears 
down  Pluto's  cheek." 

What  unfortunate  people,"  said  I. 

Puff,  puff— the  biggest  fool  I  ever  saw.  Puff— that  comes  of  an 
idiot  trying  to  drive." 

She  was  remarkably  well  dressed — ^pretty  woman  too.    What  a 
beast  this  Brownie  is !" 

"  Puff,  puff — ^all  their  own  fault  They  had  warning  enough.  Puff — 
she'll  get  dried  at  that  public-house." 

She  was  really  pretty;  what  good  ankles  she  had.    Brovm  Windsor, 
you  are  an  infernal  orute." 

A  mixed  feeling  took  possession  of  me  for  a  time,  compounded  of  a 
warm  sympathy  for  that  pink  and  injured  bonnet,  and  a  conviction  that 
I  would  rather  suffer  an  accumulation  of  heavy  griefs  than  be  the  awk- 
!    ward  lawyer  in  the  gig  and  pass  the  remainder  of  that  Derby  Day  in  the 
boots  of  Phaeton  fallen  and  married. 

The  cool  freshness  of  the  water  round  his  legs,  and  the  splash  of  it  in 
lus  &ce,  and  in  fact  all  over  him,  had  g^ven  Brown  Windsor,  it  seemed, 
a  new  vigour,  for  he  now  tore  along  the  level  road  as  if  fourteen  miles  an 
bonr  was  his  usual  and  fancy  movement,  and  a  gallop — and  he  could 
gallop — was  in  his  mind,  or  his  head,  or  in  that  one  ear  ever  and 
suspiciously  laid  back. 

*^  'Tis  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  hold  him,  Harry,  'pon  my  life.  I  think 
be*ll  break  into  a  gallop,  and  then  " 

"Puff — ^puff— the  same  to  me.    It's  your  affair." 

How  invigorating  a  companion  is  a  stoic,  when  you  stand  on  the  edge 
of  trouble ! 

I  was  too  glad  when  we  had  got  through  Ewell  without  galloping,  or 
a  repetition  of  ambitious  ponies,  or  of  g^y  parasols  in  distress — ^without 
any  other  impediment  than  parties  slowly  wending  their  way  in  sad  de- 
pendence on  broken-down  and  exhausted  horseflesh,  or  comfortable  and 
not  expeditious  cargoes  of  sober  respectability-«-family  circles — both  much 
given  to  loitering  in  Brown  Windsor's  line  of  march,  and  whom  loud  and 
impatient  exclamations  warned  from  his  rushing  way. 

We  reached  the  Downs,  and  at  once  drove  to  the  first  booth-stabling 
near  where  the  London-road  emerges  on  the  Down,  and  rejoiced  to  put 
the  fbara-flecked  but  wilful  Brownie— defying  as  when  he  started — ^into 
safety.  He  was  rather  troublesome  to  get  out  of  the  gig,  but  at  last  we 
left  him  haltered  and  eating  his  com  in  a  tub,  and  into  which  he  had 
dived  his  head  greedily  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

What  a  beautiful  and  unrivalled  scene  is  the  Derby  start.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  wide  world  to  be  seen  equal  to  it.  The  old 
Warren  was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  which  I  write ;  but  better  than 
the  walk  in  the  Warren  was  the  preparation  for  the  start  at  the 
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kottoM  tk^  ii^L  Tkere  ifw  anmlM  a  seleet  lK>a]r  of  ilie  foest 
hflcsoi  of  the  finest  races  tint  entii  )iat  •T«r  prodnoed.  As  m  itet 
MonDg  so  ott  a  snnilar  one,  npwopce  a  year,  mar  be  witae»ed  tbe  smis 
lasas.  The  samt  combBiatioii  of  skSl^  of  kneiwledge,  of  Bospawd  weatd% 

of  sense  of  animal  beauty  and  animal  poww,  picseute  itsetf,  res«Hiii|[  id 
the  produetioo  of  the  highest  knoiro  ckss  of  i^bak  a^ileiiM  servant  and 
vnsorpassed  fncttd  of  matt — die  hone. 

But  ererybodj  kne>irft  the  aeasos,  tiw  hoar,  die  8pol>  the  sceoe. 
Twenty  young  and  brilliant  creatures  are  brought  out  ia  all  die  pride  tf 
their  high  ancestry,  their  pure  blood,  dwir  symnetmat  beauty,  their  de- 
t^Qg  powez,  and  aa  they  pace  up  and  down  on  idbt  saieoth  tovf,  or  quick 
or  slow  according  as  their  skilful  riders  know  their  uacertaia  ways  or 
happier  temper,  names  are  heufd  inm  nmrth  to  moudi  that  tell  the 
lineage  of  the  Turcoman  wastes,  of  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  of  AraMal 
frcie-royed  jdaios.    They  are  the  lords  and  princef  of  th<^  kkid. 

The  race  between  Cadland  and  the  Cornel  is  a  matter  of  turf  history 
luunm  to  aU  the  eqnestnaa  world.  The  dead  heat  was  nm  amid  tout- 
ing of  astonished  and  admiring  thousands.  The  raee  was  nm  over  agam 
by  diefle  two  faoisea — unheard-of  ewnt — two  Derliy  races  in  one  day, — 
and  asndet  more  eaatement,  if  possible,  than  the  first :  the  seeoitd  great 
raee  was  rmi,  and  was  over.  Pigeoos  wne  seat  up  into  the  sW 
every  part  of  die  Downs,  and  the  packed  auue  of  carriages  and  kwcaaa 
beings  began  to  move  for  home. 

We  went  tooy  Harry  and  I,  for  ia  truth  I  was  rather  aa^us  to  get  off 
Ae  Dcwns  befeee  the  ruAand  crowd  of  carriages  awKi  horses  ^letddM^ct 
Wb  die  road,  orrather  die  iwovth  of  it  at  the  coraer  of  the  Dbwn^  and 
SlMld  make  our  getdng  on  to  it  a  matter  of  difficulty,  ^  not  cf  dan  gen 

Oa  xeacfaiBg  d^  sti^lii^,  we  lound  &own  Windsor  alone  id  a  coim^ 
and  looking  anything  but  happy.  In  fact,  he  locked  vrM  and  stariag; 
Ha  had  a  aew  halt^  en,  the  rope  of  it  making  a  tarn  roimd  his^  lower  jaw. 
No  horse  was  within  reach  of  him,  althoi^,  in  all  other  parts  of  die  large 
inclosed  boothing  the  heraee  were  paeised  as  thick  as  they  conM  stand. 
A  saspaeioQ  of  wrong  canie  acieea  nee. 

"That  brown  horse,  if  you  please,  ostler." 

"W^I  be  giad  you  be  ooBie  for  him,  nr,  for  of  ddthebrvlesasever 
Ihad  to  dew^d^  that  Wiethe  wuat." 
"  Why^what  l»s  hj^ipeoed  ?' 

^  Ifaffiea-^hy  he'veabeen  afi  over  dieplac^  and  knodoed  eiwydHaf 
flbovt.   I  never  mt  rach  a  hon.'*^ 
Indeed." 

"That  he  have.  Whjy  he^ve  ahrdce  five  hi^ere  ^  as  dioi^  dMy 
mnothiDg.  I  cmaTttdl  how  maayhones' com  he  haven't  aW«  ¥Fhen 
Wd  be«t  aod  doaie  his  own,  and  had  his  water,  he  weal^N}  stnsd  atii 
act  a  mkHMl^-iiot  he^  a  mischievewi  devil.  Unrst  he  tries'*— (the  «>mr 
aader  mtenpereai  hiaaocoaat  with  sfaottaddeesses  to  Birewa  Windsor>^ 
*<vdi«e  he  throwing  your  great  'ed  t9  new?— first  he  triies  to  putt  dom 
the  post  as  he.  was  M  te,  dMshe  haogs  and  hteaks  Ma  halter,  and 
ila^iwgoeaattheiBghcrt^heBS^aaab^iaa^akkiBgof  hxaa.  I  jist  ecvtched 
him  at  it  at  he  waaaeadag  ef  t^ether'a  cenw  «No,  no-^&at  vroaVdoy' 
a^ftl^aadi  hrioga my  geodemaa  kad^  again — yai^ ytm gieal  O]^  wkexe 
hagoHigrtAB   But  lor,.«»v     wamft  ne  ase^— he  was  at  itagaar  in  m 
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time ;  and  then  we  couUn't  kok  wtar  Um  aSajs,  we  had  so  aiaeh  io  do 
with  other  hosses.^ 
'^He's  joujDg,  jott  leey  ttj  food  fellow^  and  a  litde  awkward^"  said  I, 

apdogetically; 

^  Hoikerd— lie's  nggkr  had — that's  what  he  is.  Whj,  'twas  as  modi 
as  two  or  three  of  us  ever  oould  do  to  eotch  hiia  wheoi.  he  was  loose.  He'd 
agthrow  his  ugly  'ed  up  in  the  air,  and  who  was  going  to reaoh  thatt  'eie? 
—and  he's  as  oaring — wh};,  he'd  run  right  over  any  of  us  as  soon  as  not; 
and  direckly  some  on  us  here  would  spy  him  at  his  triek%  and  hoHer  ai 
hiia — mind  yourself,  Bill)  or  I'm  hlomd  if  he  won't  he  off  now,  gig  and 
all — ^when  we'd  ahoUer  at  him,  he'd  he  from  that  'ere  hoss  aad  cat 
away  to  some  other — and  hite,  and  shove,  and  kick,  and  knodc  'em  ahout, 
and  ram  his  hig  'ed  into  their  tubs — ^you  never  see  sich  a  ffame  as  he's 
a^yed  here  all  day. — Yah,  you  brute!  if  I'd  the  driving  of  you,  I'd 
give  you  a  hounty,  and  that's  all  ahout  it." 

An  the  wlule  he  was  talking,  the  ill*uaed  ostler  and  another  man  wen 
ei^^aged  in  putting  the  offending  Brown  Winds<»  into  his  hanMas^ao 
easy  matter — and  evenr  hit  of  w&h  he  had  got  rid  of  during  his  pradn 
I   except  his  collar  and  uie  tcaoH^  and  which  latter,,  knotted  and  looking 
Cke  ghosts  of  a  set  of  harness,  were  dangling  ahout  his  furelegs.  TW 
\   whole  thing  had  made  him  quite  wild — a  strange  plaec^  strange  horaes^ 
I   and  strange  men  ahout  himr^all  these  had  not  tended  to  sootM  his  un* 
I   amiable  temper,  or  to  restrain  his  natural  redclessness.    It  vras  widi  no 
little  difficult  that  his  bridle  was  got  on,  and  Imnself  fairly  kn  between 
the  shafts*   However,  time  and  patience  always  win ;  and  so,  after  aaudbi 
I   sootlung  of  Brownie,  and  of  the  irritated  ostler  and  his  companions,  and 
I   paying  some  extra  cash  for  the  additional  trouUe  and  for  the  rent  halteas 
—and  which  were  shown  to  us,  thoi^h  old,  yet  us^ul  that  xnetntug  fiov 
quiet  nags,  but  now  shreds  and  rags,  and  much  reduoed  by  Browm 
Windsor's  vagaries  towards  their  pristine  state  of  raw  material — ^we  got 
in  and  started. 

Hairy  had  treated  the  ostler's  aoeount  with  httfe  attootion  beyond  an 
occasional  smile,  having  been  partly  engaged  in  le-lighting  his  pipe  with 
bis  old-fashioned  flint-and^steel  apparatus  (in  coramcm  use  in  those  dld« 
world.day*),  and  oa  starting  he  seated  lunMelf  as  before,  and  smoked  his 
ppe  as  unconcernedly  as  if  we  had  a  dergjrman's  cob  belbre  u%  and  our 
road  were  as  open  as  a  country  laae^ 

So  mudk  time  had  been  spent  in  getting  our  unruly  amnal  haioened 
and  pot  in,  that  the  crowd  of  vehides  leamig  the  eoucse  had  materially 
increased;  and  as  we  emergedfrom  the  bootlung  indosnre  thei*  was  tm 
iDeguhv  stream  of  eaxriages  of  all  kinds  pouring  along  towards  the  Lour 
don-^roed.  I  struck  into  this»  and  gradu^y  got  to  the  outside— the  Down 
Qda4[>f>the  stream,  so  as  to  have  room — sea-rooaa— ^tcammand,  in  eaae 
rivumatancea  should.  lequire  it,  and  whi<di  probehly  would.  As  vpa 
caaie  docvn  the  sloping  turf  towards  the  entrance  to  the  LoadoMoad,  iim 
cmiage  stceam  was  on  our  right,  and  the  ^pen  Down  on  our  kfik  hand. 
Bmm  Windsor  was  hke  a  gisot  refirashed.  The  bonndkig  turf  beneath 
hisfeet  saamMlto^ve  hinwhatit  does  tooMv  horse  worth  a  fiurthing^ 
thedisixetogallop--4odashfarvrardh-«o  b»eflJ^  Then  hia  head 

being  now  towards  home,  the  lawless  hour  or  twehehad  passed  in  fraetare 
of^  hondi^  at4  in  virtimiaing  of  larieiia  hones^  as  w^  aa  th*  qMumlity 
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of  com  he  had  devoured — all  these  combined  to  makejum  equal  to  the 
perpetration  of  any  fierce  mischief. 

.  At  the  comer  of  the  Down  the  various  tracks  over  the  turf  converged 
towards  two  posts,  between  which  commenced  the  London-road.  Aditdi 
and  low  fence  ran  from  either  post  to  a  field-hedge  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  a  small  fir-plantadon  on  the  other,  and  efiPectually  prevented  any  car- 
riage passing  from  the  Down  outside  the  posts  on  to  the  road  beyond. 
There  was  no  wa^  except  between  them.  These  were  vtride  apart—very 
wide  for  one  carnage,  but  not  enough  so  for  two  to  pass  at  once. 

As  we  came  down  over  the  turf  towards  the  posts,  I  began  to  fear  that 
the  getting  through  them  would  be  no  easy  matter.  There  was  already, 
in  fact,  rather  a  stoppage  at  the  place — at  the  entrance  of  this  narrow 
strait — on  account  of  so  many  vehicles  arriving  at  it  at  once.  Somelimeg 
one  set  or  line  would  get  through,  and  then  another  side  party  would  cat 
in,  while  others  stopped  a  bit,  and  waited  for  their  chance.  Now,  stopping 
and  wiuting  were  the  precise  things  I  could  not  do,  and  when  we  came 
near  the  posts  there  was  no  chance  of  our  getting  through  for  half  a 
minute  or  more,  a  couple  of  carriages  being  in  the  way,  and  waiting  their 
turn.  Brown  Windsor,  on  being  pulled  up  at  the  back  of  one  of  these, 
broke  away  in  an  instant  from  his  place,  and  was  all  for  g^ing  round  in 
among  other  carriages  in  a  most  devil- me-care  fashion ;  so  the  only  thing 
I  had  to  do  was  to  give  him  a  turn  on  the  Down,  and  indulge  the  hope  of 
having  better  luck  the  next  time  of  approaching  the  posts.  But  so  far 
firom  our  chances  of  a  passage  improving,  they  s^med  likely  to  become 
worse  as  we  came  round.  The  plot  was  thickening.  If  we  were  to  get 
off  the  Down  by  that  road  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  a  mere  chance^  or 
by  a  plan — a  scheme.  Now,  trusting  to  chance  to  help  one  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty is  but  foolishness,  whereas  a  scheme  has  a  charm  about  it,  and  a 
show  of  vigour. 

Harry  puffed  his  pipe  rather  more  coolly  than  usual  it  appeared  to 
me,  as  he  quietly  said,  "  You'll  have  a  job  to  get  through,  I  suspect." 

"  We  shall  have  a  little  trouble  to  get  between  those  two  posts,  hut 
we  must  do  so — eh  ?  What  say  you  to  our  making  a  charge  at  some- 
body?   I  don't  think  we  shall  manage  it  without." 

"  With  all  my  heart.   Puff,  puff — a  good  plan — Brownie  will  do  it.** 
What  sort  of  person  shall  we  choose  ?" 

"  Any  one  you  like.  Puff — ^it's  your  affair." 

Now,  I  don't  for  a  moment  stand  up  for  what  followed  on  the  ground 
of  good  taste,  or  propriety,  or  becomingness — ^no ;  on  these  grounds  our 
actions  were  most  blameable.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  such  ordinary  mles  of  conduct  cease  to  be  guides  for 
poor  human  kind.  For  instance,  in  the  shock  of  nations,  violence- 
personal  violence— the  law  of  self-defence— overrides  them  and  rules 
supreme,  and  hard  blows  take  the  place  of  polite  observances.  So, 
paripassUy  in  the  ultimate  resource  of  an  extreme  case  of  difficoltf, 
should  such  an  one  present  itself  to  an  individual  on  a  Derby  Day,  ^ihe 
law  of  self-defence  must  govern  where  the  usual  social  laws  cease  to  afford 
the  necessary  aid.  The  secondary  law  of  propriety  was  inefficient  in  otff 
case,  so  we— Harry  and  I — ^fell  back  on  the  natural  and  primary  law  of 
*'aide  toi,  et  le  ciel  t'aidera." 

In  those  days  there  was  a  young  man  about  London,  a  city  merchant, 
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I  belieTe,  who  drove  a  very  neat  pair  of  well-bred  horses  in  a  phaeton. 
He  was  a  small  and  slight  dark  man,  always  well  and  plainly  dressed,  and 
lus  turn-out  was  in  every  respect  g^ood.  The  horses  were  slight,  but 
quick  steppers,  and  well  matched.  I  cannot  tell  why— one  never  does 
know  why  half  the  odd  notions  come  into  one's  head — ^but  the  notion  had 
got  into  mine,  on  seeing  him  about  town,  that  this  man  was  a  master  sugar 
merchant,  and  so  in  idea  I  always  called  him    the  sugar-baker." 

Now,  as  we  were  taking  our  second  turn  on  the  Down,  and  I  was 
settling  in  my  mind  how  I  should  proceed  in  the  coming  adventure,  I 
looked  into  the  growing  mass  for  a  suitable  enemy  with  whom  to  try  our 
passage  of  arms  in  self-defence,  and  suddenly  my  eye  lit  upon  the  little 
dark  man,  with  his  quick-stepping  horses  and  neat  phaeton,  coming  piaf- 
fing down  the  turf  towards  the  posts.  I  marked  him  for  my  own.  A 
fidend  sat  beside  him,  while  another  friend  sat  behind  with  the  groom. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  whole  turn-out. 

"  Harry,  there's  the  sugar-baker.  What  say  you,  shall  we  try  a  tussle 
with  him?" 

"  The  sugar -baker ! — puff,  puff.    Charge  him  by  all  means." 

Just  then  a  drag  covered  with  men — Guardsmen  and  such  like  men 
about  town"^ — appeared  just  behind  the  phaeton,  and  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment  between  the  two,  knowing  that  the  leaders  of  the  drag  were  a 
weak  point."  But  then  came  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  a  confounded 
shame,"  and  deuced  unfair,"  and  rather  cowardly  into  the  bargain,  to 
attack  such  a  very  weak  place  as  the  Guards'  leaders,  so  I  decided  in  favour 
of  the  phaeton. 

Now  the  thing  required  nicety,  to  be  well  done.  It  required  that 
Brown  Windsor  should  be  brought  on  to  the  posts  sideways,  just  at  the 
nick  of  time  as  the  phaeton  horses  were  entering  the  pass.  Good  fortunb 
befriended  us.  There  was  a  momentary  check  of  the  vehicular  stream. 
Bringing  round  Brownie — who  was  become  very  savage  at  these  turns  on 
the  Down,  so  disappointing  to  him — I  put  his  head  straight  for  the  open- 
ing. The  phaeton  was  coming  down  nearly  at  a  foot's  pace  to  the  con- 
verging point,  the  neat  little  horses  were  just  entering  the  strait  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  their  heads  had  reached  the  posts  when  Brown 
Windsor  came  on  them  angularly  with  a  rush. 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  pass  through  before  you,"  I  called 
aloud  as  we  came  up  on  the  sugar-baker's  near  side.  I  cannot  hold  my 
horse,  sir." 

There  was  no  sign  of  listening  to  my  request  or  of  granting  the  desired 
favour,  though  he  heard  me  and  looked  round,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
check  his  horses.    We  came  on  them. 

For  God's  sake !  sir,'*  he  now  exclaimed,  in  alarm. 

**  Hi — you,"  screamed  the  groom. 

"Where  the  devil  are  you  coming  to?"  cried  the  friend  in  front, 
jumping  up  from  his  seat. 

It  was  too  late  to  ask  questions  or  to  grant  favours.  Brown  Windsor 
came  down  heavily  in  a  slanting  direction  on  the  near  horse,  giving  him 
a  staggering  blow  on  the  shoulder,  and  throwing  the  little  pair  into  total 
^ider.  Happily,  their  master,  foreseeing  at  the  last  moment  the  course 
of  inevitable  fate,  took  a  hard  side  pull  at  them  (they  were  scarcely  beyond 
ft  walk),  and  thus  partially  broke  the  force  of  the  shock.    As  it  was,  the 
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1Mb  honts  mro  Arenm  imich  en  ikm  haimcliesy  and  pardy  into  the 
dKidi  beyond. 

We  were  wvU  Aroogh.  Immediatdj  b^ond  liie  posts  the  roadway 
wkbned  eomidenMy.  The  beaten  load  led  straight  on,  but  t^ere  was  % 
ffrsss  track  mnning  along  parallel  on  its  right  side,  between  that  and  a 
Sdd-hedge.  As  we  had  entered  the  pass  in  a  slanting  Erection,  so 
directly  we  were  through  we  pursued  the  slant,  and  got  off  uie  beaten  road 
on  to  the  grass  track.  The  high  road  was  fnll  of  carriages ;  the  turf 
trade  was  empty,  and  Brown  Windsor  free  to  go ;  and  as  if  the  litde 
enssA  had  giren  an  additional  stir  to  lus  blood,  he  went  on  hb  way 
gnmdly,  like  a  oonqoeror. 

Lend  and  angry  were  the  ezchanatioos  wiuch  arose  behind  us.  Harry 
looked  back. 

^  Pufl^  puff— ^ihere^s  no  harm  done — no  horse  down.  Pttf — diey're  aO 
right,  and  coming  through." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  uiis,  and  turned  round  too,  as  soon  as  I  could 
do  so. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  I  cried  aloud,  with  my  hat  off — I  beg 
yoor  par£>n'-*--eouldn't  hold  my  horse,  sir.^ 

**Puff — Aere's  nobody  hurt.  Puff — that  sugar-baker  was  rather 
surprised,  I  suspect."  And  Hairy  chucklcMi,  and  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably widi  his  pipe,  as  if  the  whole  proceeding  was  quite  unobjectionable. 

Brown  Windsor's  pace  soon  left  the  irate  party  tar  in  the  rear.  But 
as  we  went,  the  sound  of  quick  ^t  of  horses  on  the  turf  seemed  to  i^- 
proach  us,  and  the  rattle  of  pole-chains  to  be  more  and  more  distmct. 
Looking  round,  I  saw  the  phaeton  and  the  quick-steppers  coming  up  along 
ihe  turf  track  behind  us  at  a  gallop. 

^  Harry,  Fm  afraid  here's  somelhing  unpleasant — the  sugar^baker  is 
coming  up." 

"  He'd  better  be  civil — ^puff,  puff.  It  was  his  own  fault — you  aAed 
him  to  let  us  go  through — poo— oof." 

**  Great  want  of  politeness  on  his  part,  Harrys— very  great." 

Strong  and  sharp  were  the  expressions  of  anger  m  our  rear  as  the 
party  arrived  wiUiin  speaking  distance.  I  was  sorry  for  this,  althoi^^h  it 
seemed  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  occurrence  at  the  posts.  It  is 
painful  to  a  man  to  be  treated  by  another  with  want  of  courtesy ;  but  to 
be  rudely  and  roughly  trampled  on,  whether  in  a  physical  or  a  moral 
sense — to  be  without  due  notice  charged  as  an  enemy  on  a  field  of  battle— 
to  be  unceremoniously  and  of  malice  prepense  to  be  ejected  from  what  is 
your  own— to  be  violently  hurled  out  of  your  right  of  way,  and  made  to 
look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  your  friends  and  in  those  of  a  whole  drag  of 
"men  about  town'' — this  is  gall  to  the  nature  of  man,  disturbs  the  order 
of  the  secretions,  moves  irregularly  the  action  of  the  j>cttr,  and  makes  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.    Humble  pie  is  not  savoury  meat. 

Now  the  drag  had  been  close  in  the  rear,  and  the  "  men  about  town" 
had  witnessed  the  little  occurrence  at  the  posts,  and  the  drag,  expecting, 
perhaps,  sometibing  amusing,  had  put  on  steam  in  the  wake  of  the 
phaeton  along  the  turf  track,  and  the  party  were  now  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  sugar  mCTcnant  in  our  rear,  and  of  the  excla- 
mations of  wounded  and  bleeding  pride.  I  regretted  all  this.  Again  I 
explained  and  apologised  to  the  injured  merchant ;  but  broken  sentences 
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and  words  such  as  '^duw^"  and  ^^gaadtmoot"  and  ^oottdwti"  ia  nplj 

stsrr^  Haxry's  Infe. 

''Puff,  puff — take  care  what  you're  about,  sir,  and  don't  talk  too 
fast"   Tb^  Bt(Hc  wms  sligbdy  loascd. 

''No  gentleman  would  "  feom  the  phaatoo,  the  raaakider  loat 

amid  ratd^g  of  pole^diains  and  carriage^woeels  on  the  road. 

"  Why  didn't  you  get  out  o£  the  way? — poo-*oo£  We  aiked  yoa to 
do  so." 

"  Shamafol,"  "  desenre^" — confused  ejaoulatioBS  feilowed. 

I  Poo — oo--oo£  .  Harry  nuaed  a  stout  Uackthom  stick,  his  constant 
coiDpanioQ,^>oye  his  head,  without  looking  round,  as  his  sole  reply.  The 
drag  laughed  aloud.  The  measure  of  the  sugar  mardiant's  di4n>st  was 
full  Bjx>wn  Windsor's  paee  was  beyond  diat  of  the  little  steppers  aiid  o£ 
the  Guards' team,  excej^  with  much  cantering ;  the  phaeton  andthe  dra^ 
&U  behind,  and  soon  the  pole-chuns  rattlea  £untlv  in  the  distanee.  I 
eoold  not  but  feel  that  the  meichant  was  iU*itsed — but  then— ^  law  of 
self-defence.    Well,  tbm  is  no  use  in  arguing  the  matter. 

I  Prom  theposts— the  £atal  posts — thetiuf  track  ran aknigibr  more IIuhi 
^  mile  parallel  yniik  the  macadamised  road,  and  then  it  ceased  at  a  small 
plantation,  the  wheel  tracks  bending  round  into  the  high  road.  Just 

I   opposite  this  point  the  road  to  Ewell  struck  off  from  the  London-road  at 

I   right  angles.  Now,  our  way  home  by  Richmond  was  through  Ewell,  and 
thus  we  had  to  cross  the  London-road  at  the  termination  of  the  grass 
track,  straight  across  into  the  E well-road. 
"  Harry,  we  must  cross  that  load.    How  shall  we  get  through  that 

I   stream  of  carriages  ?" 

\      "  It's  your  affair — puff — puff.   You  must  manage  it  somehow." 

I      "  We'U  try  if  anybody  will  stop  and  let  us  cross  over." 
-  "Stop?— puff— I  doubt  it" 

"  What's  to  be  done  then  ?    If  nobody  will  stop,  we  must  declare  war, 
u  be^e,  and  dbai^  the  enen^— -eh  p" 
"  Of  course,"  said  Harry,  qmetly. 

I  All  this  while  Brown  Windsor  was  going  in  a  most  royal  fashion. 
With  elastic  turf  under  his  feet,  and  the  ground  sloping  slightly  in  his 
favom*,  he  threw  himself  along  in  a  grand  style.  Occasional^  he  would 
half  break  into  a  canter,  and  when  prevent«l— very  barely  prerented— 
he  would  shake  his  head  fiercely,  while  his  ancfry  mane  waved  from  side 
to  side  in  flowing  masses  ;  and  then  he  would  lay  himself  out  again  to 
his  work,  as  if  he  revelled  in  the  bold  liberty  of  his  action  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  abounding  strength,  and  scented  already  the  open  paric  at 
home  where  he  roved  daily  at  will,  tyrannising  unchecked  over  all  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  as  though  he  knew  himseff  to  be  on  his  way  to  re- 
covered freedom  and  dominion. 

Meanwhile  we  approached  rapidly  the  termination  of  the  turf  tracl^, 
and  I  was  on  the  look-out  in  a  calculating  way  for  a  *'  turn-out"  likely  to 

I  grant  a  favour.  Among  the  various  vehicles  was  a  dose  chariot  and  a  pair 
of  posters.    Ladies  wa*e  inside,  two  gentlemen  sat  behind  in  a  rumble, 

I  and  two  more  in  front  on  the  box.  The  whole  thing  had  a  Wimpole— 
street  air — thoroughly  respectable,  imassuming,  decorous,  grave,  sub- 
stantial. "  Perhaps,"  I  thought  to  myself,  simply  enough,  "  these  gen- 
tlemen will  be  so  good-natured,  when  they  see  our  predicament,  as  to 
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pull  up  for  an  instant  and  let  us  pass :  they  have  a  sort  of  country-bred, 
ready-to-accommodate  look — civil  people  —  not  too  fashionable  to  ber 
simply  polite." 

"  Pray,  sir,*'  ssud  I  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  box  as  we  came  1 
up  alongside,  and  I  took  a  steady  pull  at  Brown  Windsor,  "  would  yon  I 
do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  cross  the  road  down  there  where  the  Ewell- 1 
road  turns  off  ? — we  are  not  going  to  London." 

"  Eh  ?**  said  the  gentleman,  looking  at  me. 

I  repeated  my  request.  Wimpole-street  grumbled  something,  bat 
eave  me  no  intelligible  answer.  I  repeated  it  louder,  adding^  ^<W& 
shall  not  stop  you  more  than  an  instant.    We  must  cross  over." 

"  Go  on,  postboy,'*  said  Wimpole-street,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice;  and 
^  postboy  whipped  his  off-horse  to  keep  close  up  to  the  preceding  carriage. 
There  was  no  misunderstanding  this  reply.  I  had  made  a  mistake,  sol 
Wimpole-street  was  not  accommodating  or  benevolent.  I  was  sorry  for 
Wimpole-street,  having  a  respect  for  that  quarter  of  London  town  and 
for  its  substantial  and  business-pursuing^  and  highly  respectable  gentry- 
class  of  inhabitants.  Wimpole-street  disappointed  me.  I  had  made  an 
appeal  to  its  considerateness  for  others — had  counted  on  its  firitbh 
good-nature — and  I  had  eaten  sand.    Wimpole-street  was  on  trial— 

A  Dead  Sea  fruit  that  tempts  the  eye, 
But  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 

Ashes  were  in  my  mouth. 

"  Harry,"  said  I,  "  that  was  not  kind,  or  polite." 

"Just  what  I  expected — puff,  puff.  Nobody  will  stop — of  coorae 
not." 

There  is  not  much  time  to  think  about  it,  for  there  is  the  Ewell- 
road.    What  shall  we  do  ?    Suppose  we  charge  the  postboy — eh  ?" 
Poo — oof— serve  them  right." 

There  are  many  laws,  human  and  divine,  which  a  man  is  perpetually 
infringing,  but  there  is  one  which  he  never  breaks — the  law  of  necesaty. 
That  rides  over  everything,  and  carries  its  rider  with  it.  Fate  is  inevi- 
table. Among  its  decrees  was  this,  that  Wimpole-street's  hour  had 
sounded.  The  circumstances  were  these.  A  hedge  was  on  my  right 
hand,  a  plantation  in  front,  a  close  column  of  vehicles  on  my  left,  a  road 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  m^  turning  round^even  had  such  a  measure 
been  in  my  power,  and  which  it  was  not — and  a  wild  horse,  going  four- 
teen miles  an  hour,  with  the  perfume  of  his  home  in  his  nostrils ; — a  bad 
position.  I  rapidly  cast  my  mental  eye  all  round  the  whole  horizon  of 
modes  of  escape  from  it,  and  the  entire  circumference  of  exit  was  obscure, 
save  in  only  one  spot — Wimpole-street.  There  a  ray  of  light  penetrated 
the  gloom— the  postboy  was  the  opening  into  the  cheering  world  of 
security  from  danger. 

The  turf  track  swept  out  into  the  high  road.  We  came  to  the  turn  in 
accordance  with  very  commendable  calculations,  and  followed  its  sinuous 
line.  Brown  Windsor  coming  round  the  flowing  curve  with  a  splendid 
rush. 

"Hold  tights  Harry." 
Poo — 00 — oof. 

'*Take  care,  postboy,"  I  shouted— "  take  care  of  yourself." 
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"Hi — — ^i,'*  roared  the  postboy — the  two  genUemen  on  the  box 
^rnade  fierce  exclamations  as  they  saw  us  emer^  furiously  from  the  grass 
way  and  come  right  on  them.  The  postboy  had  first  whipped  his  horses 
when  he  saw  our  move,  but  then  calculating  that  the  chances  were  all 
against  him,  he  pulled  them  up  with  such  a  sudden  jerk  as  to  throw  them 
idl  scrambling  and  huddled  on  to  their  haunches,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
nearly  off  the  box.  The  near  shoulder  of  Brown  Windsor  caught  the  off- 
poster  on  the  head,  throwing  him  heavily  against  the  other,  our  near 
wheel  scraped  both  their  noses  and  the  pole-end,  and  in  an  instant  we 
were  over,  and  the  gallant  Brownie  was  victoriously  on  his  way  towards 
Ewell.  Nelson  broke  the  French  line  on  the  Egyptian  coast — and  won ; 
,    we  broke  the  Derby  line~-and  did  the  same. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  how  Wimpole-street  fared.  What  could  that 
trampled  and  conquered  street,  filled  &om  end  to  end  with  its  British 
lion's  heart,  do  imder  these  circumstances  ?  It  roared.  From  box  and 
from  rumble,  and  from  postboy,  with  his  horses  all  in  a  confused  scramble, 
rose  the  united  roar — a  compound  of  reproaches  and  objurgations.  What 
could  I  say  in  reply  ?  What  excuse  or  palliation  could  I  venture  to  offer 
for  the  act?  The  whole  intention  had  been  too  patent — the  delictus  too 
flagprant  There  was  no  time,  nor  was  indeed  the  occasion  a  happy  one, 
to  have  expatiated  on  the  severe  beauties  of  the  great  laws  of  self-defence 
or  of  necessity.  No ;  all  I  could  do  was  to  turn  my  head  as  we  rushed 
away,  and  shout  to  the  enraged  and  disordered  Wimpolians — "  A  young 
horse !"  We  slipped  away,  and  as  the  sound  of  angry  voices  ceased,  we 
heard  other  voices,  cheerful  and  laughing  and  not  angry; — they  rose  in  a 
chorus  fix)m  the  drag — unfeeling  witness — unsympatmsing  with  Wimpole- 
street — as  it  went  on  its  way  to  London. 

How  we  got  through  Ewell  I  hardly  can  tell,  for  it  was  crowded  with 
vehicles  of  every  description.  However,  nothing  of  moment  occurred  to 
interrupt  our  coiurse,  then  or  afterwards,  and  Brown  Windsor  went  as 
gallantly,  with  his  head  as  high,  and  with  his  one  ear  laid  backwards,  as 
vicious  and  as  daring — on  and  on — mile  after  mile,  along  the  now  un- 
cumbered  road,  through  the  fatal  piece  of  water,  through  Richmond,  and 
over  Kew-bridge— as  when  he  refused  to  stop  and  pay  toll  on  the  latter 
in  the  morning.  Luckily  there  was  no  one  in  the  gate  when  we  arrived 
in  the  evening,  so  we  managed  to  pay  our  dues.  Soon  we  were  again  at 
home  and  within  the  yard  gates,  and  very  glad  I  was  to  see  that  wilful 
Brown  Windsor  walk  into  ms  stable.    The  drive  was  done. 

"  Poo — 00 — oof — ^Brown  Windsor  is  a  good  charger,'*  said  Harry,  as 
he  walked  into  the  house. 
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''  There  is  Lowell,"  eajs  one  wbo  ougfht  to  know  Hm  weU — 

TTheve  k  Lowell,  w4M>^s>«trNrii]g  BaiaasattB  to  ^&aSb 
With  a  wholel>ale  of  urn*  tied  togcrtberin  xhymes 
He  might  get  on  alone,  i^pbe  of  ItnEMnbles  and  boulden^ 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  hb  shouldei&i 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne*er  come  nigh  reaching. 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  *twixt  singing  and  preacSiiiig  ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  weU, 
But  he'd  rather  by  hdf  make  a  drum  of  the  jmi. 
And  lattle  amy  tiU  be*fi  old  as  Methmalen, 
Attheiiead  of  a  marofa  to  the  iaat  New  Jjeiuaaknu" 

That  "  distinction  *twTtt  ringing  and  preaching'*  is,  indeed,  very 
monly  overlooked  by  poets  and  poetasters  of  Ins  school — the  school 
Progress — the  scbool  which  bas  a  Mission,  and  nrast  give  it  vent  in 
beroics,  or  lyrics,  or  lameters,  as  ibe  case  may  be,  wbeflier  tbe  iPeopks 
will  bear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  Charles  Lamb  Ascribes  die 
"  modem  schoolmaster''  as  an  micomfortaUe  omniscient  wbo  is  expected, 
and  eke  prepared,  to  improye"  every  passing^  scene  and  circumstsiee— 
to  seize  every  occasion — the  season  of  tbe  year,  tbe  tkne  of  tbe  day,  a 
fleeting  cloud,  a  rainbow,  a  waggon  of  bay,  a  regiment  of  soldiers  gomg 
by — to  inculcate  something  use&l ;  so  that  be  can  receive  no  pleasme 
£com  a  casual  gHmpse  of  Nature,  but  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  in- 
struction. "  He  cannot  xdish  a  beggarman,  or  a  gipsy,  for  tbiniangof 
the  suitable  improvement.  Nothing  comes  to  bim,  not  spoiled  by  the 
sophisticating  medimn  of  moral  nses.**  The  didactic  pedagogue — dioaetic 
'evKcupois  ^oKcupm — ^has  bis  uncomfortable  parallel  in  tbe  didactic  baird  or 
bardling.  Didactic  poetry  may  be  pronounced,  in  scientific  critksisin,  a 
paradox  in  words,  a  solecism,  a  thing  of  nought ;  but  poets  tbere  have 
been  and  are,  who,  notwithstanding,  plume  themselves  on,  and  are  widely 
bonoured  for,  the  didactic  form,  or  spirit,  of  their  verse.  They  woaW 
annul  tbe  "  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching" — they  womd  make 
it  a  distinction  without  a  difference — tb^y  would  teg  each  line  of  their 
fable  with  a  moral,  solidify  every  dulee  by  an  tetUe^  burden  every  couplet 
with  a  deduction,  and  charge  their  exquisite  rhymes  with  most  exquisite 
reasons.    Says  Byron,  in  one  of  bis  wickedest  moods — 

Now  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest. 

My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places. 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

It  is  because  Pegasus  was  not  designed  for  tbe  grave  paces"  and  cum- 
brous harness  of  didactic  verse,  that  we  count  it  an  unkind  thing,  and  an 
unnatural,  to  force  bim  thereto.  Tbe  systematically  didactic  poet  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  can  bind  tbe  sweet  influences  of  tbe  Pldades  to  his 
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own  prosaic  uses — cm  maxkoy  on  the  roads,  aod  dme  in  .m  dray,  the 
horse  whose  neck^kfobthea  ^inth  tininder,  ihe  glofj  of  whose  nostrils  is 
terrihle,  whose  home  is  among  ihe  tniimpetB,  at  wlueh  he  ssdth,  Ha, 
ha,  while- seenting  afer  off  the  battle,  the  'thonder  of  the  captains,  and 
the  shouting.  Teadiers  and  moralists  ihe  worid  cannot  do  without; 
but  it  can  clo  without  them  in  metre  and  rhyme — ^it  can  do  better  with- 
out them  there.  Morals  are  better  than  metre,  it  is  true ;  and  reason  is 
hig^Mr  than  jl^me ;  but  ihe  metre  is  not  v;pt  to  improre  by'jimotien 
mSh.  theimoials,  asvlhetr  dogmadc- medium  ;  nor  are  die  rhymss  built<iqp 
.in  loftier  proportions  by  hsingrpressed  into -the  service  nf  anstere  raason. 
Trae,  agdn,  that  the  ancients  sang  wfaat^they  had  io  toaoh  loang  a,  ays- 
lom  of  politibs,  of  ^cosmology,  of  basbandry ;  but  eqnaUy  ^tme,  surely, 
that  their  poetry  in  such  instances  was  poetisal  in  sptteof  being  didaetio,"* 
aoiiin  vvirliie  of  it.  Viigil,  with  his  (xeorgics,"  is  a  otendingpcase  in 
poinlr— and  so  in  later  times,  we  ihanre  poets"  (by  otmrtesy)  who  have 
ehttntad  the  process  of  making  x»der,  and  ^e  art  of  preserving  health. 

Our  living  songpstm  of ''^  Progress"  may  wear  their  rue  with.&'dif- 
foenee.  They  profess  do  counsel  and  teach  ;  but,  tit  is  to  be  allowed, 
they  process  to  dofio  by  appeals  to  the  heart  of  msm,  to  the  sensitive,  ihe 
peetk^-  side  of  his  nature.  Nevertheless,  they  do  manage,  veryfrequentiy, 
to  ovi^look  .the*  distinction  as  afboresaid  'twixt  singing  and  preaching'' — 
and  to  adopt  for  their  singing^robes  a  bkok  gown,  cassock,  and  bimds. 
If  Mr.  Lowell  affects  such  dr£^ry  a  litde  too  often,  he  as  certainly  lass 
boring  in  his  ^^improvement  of  the  subject'' than  most  of  the  Mis- 
sionary" college,  t  as  he  is  certainly  their  superior,  for  the  most  part,  in 
thought,  culture,  and  voice.  And  then  he  is  anything  but  restricted  to 
this  line  of  things  ;  he  is  not  tcmguc'^tied,  but  rather  enlivened  and  in- 
spired anew,  if  you  take  him  out  of  his  pulpit,  and  set  him  on  the  green- 
sward, or  clap  him  in  the  critic's  arm-chair  :  whereas  the  'ot  iroXKoi  of 
"  Progress"  aspirants  to  a  degree  are  exclusively  intent  on  making  out 
the  Q.  £.  D.  of  their  one  proposition,  and  are  infallibly  plucked  to  a  man 
if  you  "set  them  on"  anywhere  else.  Earnest  and  energetic  in  his 
higher  moods,  Mr.  LowjbII  is  sometimes  whimsical  and  trifling  even  to 
flippancy ;  and  can  indulge  in  prolonged  passages  of  persiflage^  hard  to 
be  reconciled  with  good  taste,  and  often  emulated  (though  by  no  design 
on  his  part)  to  needlessly  offend  good  feeling.  His  impatience  of  what- 
ever appears  to  him  narrow  in  creed  and  false  in  life,  impels  him  to  an 
instant  denunciation  of  it  in  scorn  that  uses  the  ^rst  words  that  come^ 
in  scorn  that  vrill  bate  no  jot  or  tittle  of  its  flrst  unchastened  impulses. 
His  sympathy  with  the  "  Progress"  people  who  oppose  capital  punish- 
ment, while  it  at  one  time  finds,  grave  (and  rather  heavy)  expression  in  a 
series  of  sonnets,  whose  strain  is  meant  to  be  a  counterblast  to  Words- 
worth's, at  another  time  sings  about  folk  beginning 

 to  think  it  looks  odd, 

To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  glory  of  God — 

and  wonders  how  the  ^^saints"  who  anathematise  waltz  and  quadrille  as 
Satan's  own  fee-simple,  can  suppose  ;that  iHe  "whose  judgments  are 
stored 


*  Pop  an  elaborate  development  of  this  view,  see  North  Brit,  Rev,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
328 — 331 ;  or  (by  the  same  admirable  writer)  Blackwood^  vol.  xxL  pp.  21^24. 
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For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  His  word, 

Should  look  with  delight  on  the  agonised  prancing 

Of  a  wretch  who  has  not  the  least  ground  for  his  dancing, 

While  the  State,  standing  by,  sings  a  verse  from  the  Psalter 

About  offering  to  God  on  his  favourite  lialter. 

And,  when  the  legs  droop  from  their  twitching  divergence, 

Sells  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and  the  corpse  to  the  surgeons." 

Will  this  kind  of  reckless  hash  of  punning  and  pro&nity  extort  a 
smile  from  any  whose  smile  is  worth  having?  Or  would  any  of  us  like 
to  see  wife  or  sister  smiling  over  the  poet's  choice  bits  of  witty  belter, 
skdter  irreverence,  sabh  as  abound  in  the  Fable  for  Critics,"  and  of 
which  the  foregoing  piece  of  gallows-work  (though  ill-suited  to  our 
Tybumia)  is  but  a  mild  type? 

In  those  serious  verses  which  Mr.  Lowell  devotes  to  the  enforcement 
of  his  faith  in  the  onward  and  upward  advance  of  humanity,  there  is 
little  to  suggest  his  identity  with  me  rollicking  satirist  of  conservative 
tendencies.  He  can  be  as  elevated  and  impressive  as  the  severest  apostle 
of  "  Progress,"  when  it  is  his  cue  to  "  look  good,"  as  the  children  say. 
Not  to  the  most  enthusiastic  does  he  yield  in  enthusiasm,  in  the  hopes  he 
cherishes  of  man's  destiny,  and  the  futh  he  holds  in  man's  capabilities. 
If  not  a  believer  in  human  perfectibility,  he  is  little  less  than  kin  and 
more  than  kind  thereto ;  if  not  a  pure  optimist,  he  is  not  far  from  that 
amiable  standard.    His  Prometheus  says, 

Evil  springs  up,  and  flowers,  and  bears  no  seed. 
And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift  decay, 
Leaving  it  richer  for  the  growth  of  truth  ; 
But  Good,  once  put  in  action  or  in  thought. 
Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs  shed  down 
The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest. 

Andjagain  (idem  loquitur) : 

Good  never  comes  unmixed,  or  so  it  seems. 
Having  two  faces,  as  some  images 
Are  carved,  of  foolisii  gods ;  one  face  is  ill ; 
But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is  good, 
As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their  deptlis. 

Similarly  it  is  maintained  that  among  the  qualifications  of  the  troe 
poet — not  the  mere  silken  bard  environed  by  proprieties,  but  the  poet 
who  speaks  home  to  the  national  heart — this  is  one,  and  a  foremost  one; 
that  he  is  a  man 

Whose  eyes,  like  windows  on  a  breezy  summit. 

Control  a  lovely  prospect  eveiy  way ; 
Who  doth  not  sound  God's  sea  with  earthly  plummet, 

And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay ; 
Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are  working, 

Knowing  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on  above, 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking, 

One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love.* 


♦  «  Ode"  (1841). 
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ibid  elsewhere  we  are  reminded  that 

Far  '^ond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 
With  eyes  uplift  the  poet's  soul  should  look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brodc 

One  prying  doubt  to  siiake  his  faith  sublime ; 

To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning ;  he  can  see 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity, 

Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime.* 

The  true  poet  is  thus  an  evangelist  of  good  things  to  come— an 
apostle  of  die  kingdom  of  heaven  as  at  hand,  nay,  as  weady  set  up— a 
revealer  of  "golden  glimpses  of  To  Be" — a  laik 

Of  Truth's  morning,  from  the  dark 
Raining  down  melodious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  broader  scope, 
Aspirations,  prophecies, 
Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise ; 

while  the  untrue,  unfaithful  poet  is  but  a  noisome  bird  of  night, 

Which  with  eyes  refusing  light. 
Hoots  from  out  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world's  idolatry.f 

The  Past  is  nehushtan  to  very  many  in  America,  who  feel  in  its  shadow 
a  presence  not  solemn  or  softening,  but  chilly  and  blighting,  and  who 
therefore  assume  the  attitude  of  iconoclasts  toward  its  eikon  basilike  ;  of 
such  is  Mr.  Lowell — susceptible  as  he  may  be  to  the  poetry  of  the 
past: 

Cast  leaves  and  feathers  rot  in  last  year's  nest. 
The  winged  brood,  flown  thence,  new  dwellings  plan ; 
The  serf  of  his  own  Past  is  not  a  man  ; 

To  change  and  change  is  life,  to  move  and  never  rest 

Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope,  is  best.} 

Among  the  special  abuses  of  the  Present,  as  fatal  legacies  of  the  Past, 
which  he  assails,  naturally  the  "  peculiar  institution"  occupies  a  front  rank. 
Slavery  he  denounces  as  eagerly  as  any  Garrison,  or  Stow^e,  or  Whittier 
can  do :  sometimes  with  bitter  sarcasm,  as  in  the  stanzas  entitled  An 
Interview  with  Miles  Standish" — sometimes  with  burning  indignation^ 
as  in  those  "  On  the  Capture  of  certain  fugitive  Slaves  near  Washing- 
ton," a  generous  outburst  of  impassioned  invective  and  prophetic  remon- 
strance,— or  with  contemptuous  aversion,  as  in  the  eulogy  on  John  Q, 
Palfrey,— or  with  the  quietness  that  comes  of  faith  in  better  times,  as  in 
the  sonnet  which  declares  "  slave"  to  be  "  no  word  of  deathless  lineage 
sprung,"  but  one  in  protest  against  which 

Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died. 

Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung. 

And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  martyr-fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  wrung 

Too  long, 


•  *•  Sonnets,"  xix.  f  "  The  Ghost-seer/*  J  "  The  Pioneer." 
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not  to  be  a  word  which,  decaying  and  wszihg  dd,  ia  reader*  tiTYmmli 
away. 

In  sweeping  (AmSA  of  pathos,  th»  poc4'a  right  hmi.  is  not  without  its 
cunning.  There  i»  tandenness^  andi  unfbieedi  fe^ng,  in  several  of  his 
pieces — a  "  Requiem/'  for  instance,  and  "The  Farloni,"  and  "  Extreme 
Unction."  In  descriptive  passages,  and  sketches  of  Nature,  he  proves 
himself  ^fted  with  an  open  eye  and  open  ear.  RHoecus"  is  a  graceful 
voluntary  on  this  thema — a  legend  of  old  Greece,  set  in  a  key  worthy  of 
Christendom  and  Christian  Wordsworth.  "  An  Indian-summer  Reverie" 
vaivSl'^^  hit^ot  the  pictorasqiie  Bome'of  tfaem  not  so  ordinal  aytbsj^ 
ane  gmphic  :  for  oomnf^e^' 

The  cock*s  shrill' trump  that  tells  of  scattered  corn, 

Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping,  mates, 
Faint  and  more  faint,  from  barn  to  bam  is  borne, 

Southward,  perhaps  to  far.  Magellaa's  Straits — 

sounds  like  an  expansion"*^  of  Wordsworth's  homely  but  exquisite  line,  on 
the  antiphonies  of  our  barn-door  cocks 

Echoed  by  faintly  answering  farms  remote. 

There  is  fresh  and  pleasant  paihtiiig  too  in  the  verses  to  the  Dandelion, 
to  the  Oak,  and  "  Beaver  Brook*'— to  which-  may  be  added  the  ad- 
dress to  a  Pine-tree,  with  its  swaying,  rocking  metre,  as  though, 
borne  on  the  breeze  irom  the  old  German  forests.  It  is  not  in  his  longer 
and  more  laboured  efforts  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  seen  to  most  advantage : 
he  is  apt  to  be  di£Euse,  and  to  dilute  by  over-amplification  his  ideas  and 
his  diction.  But  there  are  some  vivid  stanzas  in  A  Legend  of  Brit- 
tany," recalling  the  manner  of  Keats — a  tale  of  Templar's  crime  and 
cancerous  remorse ; — "  Prometheus,"  worn  as  the  subject  is,  contwns 
some  vigorous  declamation; — "  A  Glance  behind  the  Curtain"  reveals 
the  seer's  philosophy — approving  him  a  man  of  meditative  power  and 
clearness  of  insight,  while  it  shows  his  republican  bias  with  suitable  em- 
phasis, expressed  in  terms  not  qiute  so  characteristic  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(the  chief  speaker)  in  the  seventeenth,  as  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  the* 
nineteenth  century; — and  "  Columbus,"  another  poem  of  some  length, 
13  an  animated  presentment  of  the  noble  voyager — also  from  a  nineteentK 
century  point  of  view  and  fagon  de  parler,  for  there  are  sentences  By 
v4iidi  the  imaginary  soliloquist  would  perhaps  be  almost  as  "  fixed;"  as 
were  the  gentry  he  once  gravelled  in  the  instance  of  an  egg.  In  sooth, 
the  poet's  language  would  admit  of  an  occasional  revise  in  various 
respects.    As  it  is  sometimes  gnaried  and  knotty  in  structure,  affecting" 

*  As  anotiier  example  of  Mr.  Lowe's  expanding  process,  may  perliaps  be  cited 
the  following  variation  of  Tennyson's  Better  fitty  years  of  Europe  than  a<7Qkc 
of  Cathay:"— the  speaker  is  Cromwell,  who  thus  opposes  Hampden's  solicitations 
to  quit  the  excitements  and  oppressions  of  England  for  transatlantic  seclusion: 

We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 
Upon  this  huge  and  ever^veired  8ea> 
Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to  wreck 
Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  streamy 
Than  in  a  cycle  of  New  England  sloth, 
Btoke  only  by  some  petty  Indian  war,'*  &c 

A  Glance  behwd4heA2mtm. 
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jjMKsupife  iukticaey  of  measnng',  so  it  aibundlnit  m  certaco'  aiuiunBes 
tftjhe^  erxriositrer  of  amiHtude^  and  wilfbl  neologbms,  towards  wfaieb 
conservatiye  Europe  is  apt  to  exeseiBe  less  charity  ihxa  are  our  friskjr 
cousins  over  the  water*  Admirers  there  doubtless  are  of.  such  pictured 
phrases  as  ihat  of  tha  giim  searmonster^ 

Shifting  on  bis  uneasy  piUbw  of  brine : 

or  that  of 

The  surlj  fell  of  Ocean's  bristled  neek : 

or  that  of 

TRe  dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose  tall  arches  spring 
Light,  sinewy,  graceful,  firm^et  as  the  wing 
From  Micbaera  white  shoulder. 

Apologists  too  there  may  be  for  suck  eccentricities  m  £cti6n  as  "  whis- 
pery,"  "  un-man-stifled,"*  "  enhaloed,*'  "  treeified"  (applied  to  Daphne's 
metamorphosis),  "  bipedal,"  "  dls-privaciedy"  &c*  Mr,  Lowell's  tendency 
to  free-and-easy"  ways  find&  an  a^ropriate  outlet,  and  he  makes  the 
most  of  it,  in  the  Hudilirastic  rhymes  of  the  Fable  for  Critics."  Cole- 
ridge dignifies  as  a  lower  species  of  wit  those  double  and  tri-syllable 
rhymes,  of  which  Kit  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had  pro- 
mised him  a  hare  is  an  amusing  instance : 

Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader ! 

Hast  sent  the  hare  ?  or  hast  thou  swallowed  her  ? 

and*  of  which,  again,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  on  record  is  Byron's : 

But  oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly, — haven't  they  hen-peck*d  you  all  ? 

Aft,  illustrations  of  Mr.  Lowell's  achieyements  in  this  sleight-of-hand 
aipt^j,  take  the  following — rent  rudely  asunder  from  l^e  context,  by  the 
HHejr,  beoog  cited  merely  in  consideration  of  their  rhyming  characteristics: 

A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  society. 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever  so  dry  at  tea* 

And  your  modem  hexameter  verses  are  no  more 
Like  Greek  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is  like  Homer ; 
As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  coo  of  tne  pigeon  is, 
So,  compared  to  your  moderns,  sounds  old  Melesigenes ; 
Tmay  be  too  partial,  the  reason,  perhaps,  o't  is 
That  Tvef^  heard  the  old  blind  man  recite  his  own  rhapsodies* 
• 

—  Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not  Greek, 

I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would  scarce  change  a  line 

In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin -like  pastoral  EvangeUne^ 

What  puff  the  strained  sails  of  your  praise  shall  you  furl  at,  if 

•Rre  calmest  degree  that  you  know  is  superlative  ? 

At  Rome,  all  whom  Charon  took  into  his  wherry  must. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  be  vteW  issimused  and  errimused, 

A  QcfOBk,  toO)  would  fee),  while  in  that  famous  boat  he  tossed,, 

ThaC  hia  fniends  would  take  care  he  was  iorosed  and  ctrarosed,. 


^        Whea  ^xa4tfft  woadftaod.un»«iaaHBtifled  i^aoes."— TA^  Pioneer. 
AboUo  loqjuitur. 

^  AUuding,  of  course,  to  Longfellow's  hexametrical  poem  of  that  name. 
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There  is  a  quatrain  worth  adding,  on  hehalf  of  those  obstinate  people  ytho 
will  mispronounce  our  gentle  Cowper's  name;  we  hope  they  will  learn  it 
by  heart,  and  profit  by  it,  as  they  ought : 


To  demonstrate  quickly  and  easily  how  per- 
versely absurd  'tis  to  sound  this  name  Cowper, 
As  people  in  general  call  him  named  super, 
I  just  add  that  he  rhymes  it  himself  with  horse- trooper. 


Mr.  Lowell  also  emulates  Southey's  love  of  whimsical  accumulation  of 
rhymes :  here,  for  example,  is  a  dozen  at  a  time — the  more  the  merrier : 

He  had  been,  'tis  a  fact  you  may  safely  rely  on. 
Of  a  very  old  stock  the  most  eminent  scion,— 
A  stock  all  fresh  quacks  their  fierce  boluses  ply  on. 
Who  stretch  the  new  boots  Earth's  unwilling  to  try  on, 
Whom  humbugs  of  all  shapes  and  sorts  keep  their  eye  on, 
Whose  hair*s  in  the  mortar  of  every  new  Zion, 
Who,  when  whistles  are  dear,  go  directly  and  buy  one. 
Who  think  slavery  a  crime  that  we  must  not  say  fie  on, 
Who  hunt,  if  they  e*er  hunt  at  all,  witlj  the  lion, 
(Though  they  hunt  lions  also,  whenever  they  spy  one,) 
Who  contrive  to  make  every  good  fortune  a  wry  one. 
And  at  last  choose  the  hard  bed  of  honour  to  die  on,  &c. 

Southey,  however,  was  rather  more  unctuous  and  piquant  in  his  aggrega- 
tion of  symphonic  effects.  Sis  consonant  curiosities  come  upon  you  with 
ever-renewed  surprise;  you  are  tickled  and  taken  unawares ;  while,  in 
most  of  his  imitators,  you  detect  an  air  of  labour,  and  accept  every  fresh 
irhyme  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  "  base  mechanical,"  made  to  order.  The 
very  happiest  of  successes  in  this  line  of  things  is  no  particular  honour ; 
but  to  be  only  moderately  successful  is  worse  than  nought.  The  curiosa 
felicitas  which  is  minus  the  felix,  is  ipso  facto  excommunicate  from  the 
"  happy  family"  of  curiosities,  or  at  best  is  to  be  eyed  as  one  of  the 
seediest  of  poor  relations. 

The  "  Fable  for  Critics"  is  a  pretty  direct  imitation  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
«  Feast  of  the  Poets"  and  "  Blue-stocking  Revels."  The  "  Fable,"  how- 
ever, has  to  the  "  Feast"  something  of  the  relation  of  broad  farce  to  gen- 
teel comedy.  It  has  the  exaggeration  and  self-conscious  smartness  of 
the  American  style  of  fun-making,  compared  with  the  more  chastened 
and  cautious  manner  of  our  home  produce.  There  is  about  it  a  super- 
abundant expense  of  the  t^?tW-be- witty,  an  abandon  of  effervescent  clever- 
ness, a  dashing  determination  to  make  points  (without  much  care  for 
"cutting  them  fine"),  an  ingenuity  of  illustration,  and  a  fertility  of  re- 
sources, which  form  a  highly  entertaining  and  almost  irresistible  tout  en* 
semble.  In  spite  of  its  length,  and  its  frequent  sins  of  flippancy,  nonsense, 
and  heaviness,  the  reader  reads  on,  and  laughs  often,  and  sometimes  ad- 
mires. This  overgrown  jeu-cTesprit  is  in  effect  the  most  attractive,  if 
not  the  most  compendious,  of  existing  guides  to  the  study  of  American 
authorship.  And  the  criticism  is  generally  shrewd,  sagacious,  searching; 
expressed  frequently  in  passages  of  fine  fluent  eloquence,  and  seasoned 
with  no  faint  spicery  of  wit  and  humour.  We  can  only  allude  to  a  very  few 
out  of  the  crowded  cong^ss  of  transatlantic  celebrities  who  figure  in  the 
"  Fable some  of  our  previous  papers  in  this  series  have  been  indebted 
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rather  largely  to  the  fabulist's  verses,  but  the  first  of  them  did  not  intro- 
duce those  which  £oUow : 

What!  Irving?  thrice  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fioe brain. 
You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweet  humour,  that  ever  was  there 
Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair ; 

To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 

Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minta  the  chill, 

With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  gooj^will,  . , 

Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o'er,  as  a  spells  \  ;  )  -"-^^-^ 

The  fine  old  English  Gentleman,  simmer  it  well,  L      f. ; 

Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strailfi ^ 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives    - '  -  v 

From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  greeh  leaves. 

And  youUl  find  a  cnoice  nature,  not  whollv  deserving 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee, — just  Irving. 

Mr.  Halleck  is  reviewed  in  no  such  complimentary  fashion — himself 
being  pronounced  a  good  deal  better  than  his  books — his  mind  being  re- 
fused the  claim  of  greatness,  but  congratulated  as  a  very  fortunate  one, 
which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural  loves"  amid  the  distractions  of 
back-offices,  ledgers,  and  broker's  lists — while  a  tribute  of  respect  is  paid 
to  his    genial  manliness,"  and  a  regret  uttered 


The  ill-starred  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  summoned  before  us 

—  with  his  raven,  like  Barnaby  Rudge, 

Three-fifths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge ; — 

and  is  roundly  rated  (together  with  Cornelius  Matthews)  for  flinging 
mud-balls  at  Longfellow,  whose  kindly  nature  and  poetical  merits  are 
gracefully  vindicated.  The  Countess  d'Ossoli  (Margaret  Fuller)  is  pal- 
pable as  Miranda : 

But  there  comes  Miranda,— Zeus!  where  shall  I  flee  to?* 

She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering  me  too ! 

She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don*t  observe  a 

Particular  likeness  *twixt  her  and  Minerva  ; 

She  telb  me  my  efforts  in  verse  are  quite  clever;— 

She's  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be  worse  than  ever  ; 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharp-sighted  noter  she'd  be 

Of  all  that^s  worth  mentioning  over  the  sea. 

For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if  she  try. 

The  whole  of  whose  being's  a  capital  I : 

She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make  it  her  own^ 

By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline  tone, 

Or  persuade  you  His  something  tremendously  deep, 

By  repeating  it  so  as  to  send  you  to  sleep  ; 

And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  through  it, 

When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me  through  it,  &c. 


*  The  reader  of  Moore's  Diary  will  be  reminded,  by  this  panic  utterance,  of  a 
Btrictlj  parallel  cry  of  bewilderment,  wrong  (heart-deep)  from  a  distinguished 
peer«  when  he  heard  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  coming. 


That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled  away. 


2m 


JiwiSS'  IRjtMtxW  LiOfBDtittl 


TMinore'  Cooper  ni  safciHcafly  ^^^entreatedi'^  mi  ^^^j%3safBjm  arttK- 
American  Scott  shown  to  be  very  pseudonjmous  inde^  :  one  character 
he  is  allowed  to-  laartor  eosated^  aocL  one^  that  isi  gnananteedi  immortality 
beside  Parson  Adams>  and  Bootoi^BrimroM^^-^iaaidyf.  Natty  Bmnpo; 
but  all  his  other^  ohanueters  are  said  to  be  bad  copiee  of  this  choice 
unique : 

His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it  said. 
Are  just  Natty  Bumpo  daubed  over  with  r^ 
And  his  very  Long^  Toms- are  the  same  useful  Nat^ 
Rigged  up  in  dUck  pants  and' a  sou'- wester  hat: 

all  his  other  men-figorea'are;  diomiased^aa  merwdolitiBS  upomsticks,  and 
his  women  are  oavidierly  (no^  urnvniaeAj)  pronofmionl  ^all  suppy  as 
maples  and  flat  as  a  prairie."  A  passing  compliment  is  paid  him,  how- 
ever, for  his  candid  strictures  on  his  countrymen's  manners — which  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  Yevv  pungent  and  animated  nemonstcance,  on 
Mr.  Lowell's  part,  ag^dnat  the  imitatiw.  and  plagiaoatic  p:opensities  of 
his  compatriots. 

Honour  is  aseribed'  to  WMttiw  for  the*  honest  warmth  of  His  anti- 
shbveif^inaBsftBtoes— who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  f^TsriSbet 
sillTe,  whoi  to  look  but  ar  protest  in  s^noe  waa  brare" — ^^^il^  Hw  m 
good*4iatimdly  twitted  with  his  confusion  of  pure  inspiration  wiiii  sim^ 
excitement  with  his  not-always-correct  grammar  and  slip-shod' rhymes^ 
Dana  is  scolded  for  over-flEutidiousness  and  consequent  non-prodiictive*- 
ness,  when  he  might  have  writtea  so  much  that  would  have  been  gladly 
read  and  proudly  prized  :  he  is  pictured  as  "  abstractedly  loitering  along, 
involved  in  a  paulo-post  fiiture  of  song" — as  a  man  *' who  is  so  well 
aware  of  how  things  should  be  done,  that  his  own  woiics  displease  him 
before  they're  begun" — and,  in  fine,  as  sending  hb  whole  life^  "  like  the 
man  in  the  &ble,  in  learning  to  swim,  on  his  library-table  J'  John  Neal^ 
on.  the  other  hand^  is  defined  one  who  might  have  been  a  poety  had.ha 
not  .  believed  himself  one  aZ^ready  made — who  broke  the  stringfs^  ofhia 
lyre  by  striking  too  hard,  and  cracked  a  naturally  fine  voice  by  oveE.- 
exertion — who  has  strength,  but  of  the  most  irregular  kind,  and  has  used 
it  to  his  own  damage  and  discouragement.  The  author  of  Twice-told 
Tales,"  again,  is  thus  presented : 

There  is  Ha^home^  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare 

That  you  hardly  at  fir^  see  the  strength  that  is  diere ; 

A  frame  so^  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet. 

So  earnest,,  so  graceful,  so  solid,  so  fleet. 

Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to  meet; 

'Tis  as  if  a  rough  oak  tl»t  forages  had.  stood,. 

With  his  gnarled  bony  braaohes  like  nb»of  the  wood. 

Should  bloom,  after  cydea  of  stmg^eandtaeatfae, 

W  ith  a  single  anemone  trembly  and  rathe ; 

His  stiengfii  is  so<tsnd^,.hift  wildnessso  meek, 

That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  s^, — 

He's  a.  John  Bunyan  Fouqn^,  a  Puritan  Tieok; 

When:  Nature^asi* Gasping  him,  day  was  net  granted 

For  making  so  fall-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted 

So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 

Bromi  soowflner-grained'  stuff  fiirti  wmnan  prepared^. 

And  she  could  not  have-hit'a  more'excell^  plan 

For  making  him  fhUy  and-perfectljrman; 
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A  substratum  of  truth  underlies  these  fantastic  lines — ^indeed  we  have 
seen  (and  possibly  written)  whole  pages  of  critical  proB^  , investigatory  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  genius,  which  have  said  much  less  amid  all  iiieir 
censorial  perambulations  and  eireumlooutions  than  these  few  £Emciful 


Alcot6  aad.BrownsQiii  enjoy  a.  repntationt  ini  thek^  own  land!  o^oaAi^  dis- 
protoortiimate  to  th&  meagre^  recf^ition  accorded  them  in  the  Old  World. 
'Vnmthe  notice  they  obtain  in  tfie  '^'Fable  for  Critics,"  ' we. must  conclude 
our  own  notice  of  the  vivacious;  &bu]ist..  Alcotti — of  whom  some  iiite- 
resting  things  are  said  by  Miss  Bremer  in  her  book  on  America — is  here 
s^^doWas  a  great  talkeir  and  no:  writer  at  all,  in^spita.of  hk  oaeisioethes 
smnkendi^  it  aeemsi 

—his  highest  conceit  of  a  happiest  state  is 
Where  thej?d  live' upon  acorns  and  hear  him.  talk  grad^i 
And.ind^,  I.  beltev^.no  man ^ ever  talked  better^ — 
Each;  sentence  hangs  perfectly  poised  to  .  abetter ; 
.    .  While  he  talks,  he  is  great,  but  goes  out  like  a  taper» 
If  3fpu  shut  him  up^  closely  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Ha- must  . bo- a  veritable  study,  this  dfieamy  neotero'-platonist,.  hia  fmo^ 
^ietasing  wd&  ther  joy  of  transcendental'  musings,  who,  as  he  staikff 
akng,. calm  as  a.cloiid^*'  faames  hkoself  in  the  grovest  of  the  Aoademy^ 

With  the  Parthenon  nigh,  and  the  olive-trees  o'er  him. 
And  never  a  fact  td  perplex  or  to  bore  iiim. 
With  a  snug  room  at  Plato's,  when  night  comes,  to  walk  to, 
And  people  from  morning  tilL  midnight  to  talk  to. 

Btit  we  can  scarcely  say,  happy  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case — 
judging  by  the  specimens  we  have  met  with  of  Mr.  Alcott's  matter  and 
manner,  spoilt  it  may  be* in  translation  to  paper  and  print.  Brownson 
has  attracted  some  attention  among  those  of  us  who  indulge  in  tran^ 
scendentalism  or  Romanism,  or  both — semper  in  extremis^  and  loving  to 
have  it  so,  and  what  will  he  do  (one  marvels)  in  the  end  thereof?  He 
is  here  commended  for  his  transparent  and  forcible  prose,  but  flouted' for 
his  infatuated  attachment  to  paradox,  and  for  the  topsy-turvy,  wrong- 
6i3bK>ut  character  of  his  dialectics : 

Tlie  wov8tof.  it  is,  that  hia  logic's  so  strong, 

That  of  two  sides  he  commonly  chooses  the  wrong.; 

If  there  is  only  one,  why,  hell  split  it  in  two, 

And  first  pummel  this  half,  and  then.that,  black  and  blue. 

That  white's  white  needs  no  proof,  but  it  takes  a  deep  fellow 

To  prove  it  jet  black,  and  that  jet  black  is^  yellow* 

He  o^rs  the  tnie  faith  to  drink  in  a  sieve, — 

When  it  readies^  your  lipa  there's' naught  leftr  to  beHeve 

ButiL  fewsilly-(syllo«^  I  mean)«gisms  that  squat 'em 

Like  tadpoles,  o'erjoyed  with,  the  mud  .at  the  bottom. 


The^ost  important^  we^beKeve,  of  Mr;  Lowell's  perfbrmancesin»pro9e,^ 
is-liie  "  Bl^w  Papers' —a' work  not  quite  appreciable  on  this  side  this, 
oeean,  the  humour  being  sa  closely  interwoven*  with  the  oddities  of  dla*' 
1^  and^patoisj  wMch  require  a  glossary^orthosemofctOf  the  maaner-bonr 
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BY  FLOBENTIA. 


The  Portrait  of  the  Cenci~The  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  Sermon 
at  the  Colosseum — The  CardinaFs  F6te— Rospigliosl  Palace — Churches  of  the 
Trasterere  and  Corsini  Palace— Solemn  Benediction  and  Sermon  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning, at  St.  Gregorio—Colonna  Palace,  Gardens  and  Ruins— The  Conservatoro 
Rooms  at  the  Capitol— Church  of  Ara  Celi— Party  at  the  American  Embassy 
— Cardinal  Wiseman  at  Home— Villa  Lodovisi. 

AjjL  the  innumerable  copies  give  no  idea  of  the  pensive,  supplicating 
look  of  the  Cenci,  that  sweetest  and  prettiest  of  all  Guido's  heads.  She* 
looks  into  one's  face  with  an  expression  full  of  plaintive  anxiety,  as  if  ex- 
cusing her  dreadful  crime,  and  imploring  pity  and  love,  in  a  way  that 
quite  brings  tears  into  one's  eyes.  The  painting  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  finished  in  haste,  particularly  the  background,  which  gives  it  an  ad- 
ditional air  of  reality.  A  portrait,  said  to  be  her  mother-in-law,  hangs 
beside  her — a  hard,  brazen-faced  Italian  dame,  redolent  of  intrigue.  Then 
there  is  Raphael's  "  Slave"  dose  by,  a  charming  picture,  full  of  effect, 
but  not  in  his  usual  effect — more  like  a  Murillo  or  a  Titian — the  dress 
Eastern  and  picturesque.  She  is  a  fair  beauty,  while  by  her  side  hangs 
the  naked  portrait  of  his  own  Fomarina,  with  a  bracelet  bearing  his  name 
on  her  bare  arm— a  bold,  staring  thing,  with  vicious  eyes  looking  out  of 
the  corner  at  one.  I  do  not  admire  it  as  a  painting,  it  is  so  hard. 
How  infinitely  inferior  to  that  divine  painting  of  her  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence,  where  the  same  face  and  form  is  transformed  into  a  Juno  of 
majesty  and  beauty.  All  these  treasures  are  in  one  small  whitewashed 
room.  Indeed,  the  whole  gallery  "  consists  but  in  two  rooms.  In  the 
second  are  pretty  things  of  Albano's,  representing  Diana ;  but  I  grow 
weary  of  his  affectation. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  as  the  so- 
called  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  I  felt  disgusted  with 
myself  for  not  being  able  to  make  anything  out,  until  I  saw  that  Eustace 
saprs  it  is  impossible.  Great  shapeless  walls,  ugly  and  unpicturesque^ 
with  deep  subterranean  supports,  in  the  way  of  underground  passages 
and  chambers,  are  all  one  sees,  after  mounting  a  number  of  steps  to  a 
platform  laid  out  as  a  market-garden.  The  view  is  alone  worth  the 
trouble,  with  the  Colesseo  close  in  front,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla  on 
the  Aventine  Hill  opposite.  Ruins  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  seen  near  but 
wretched  skeletons,  though  imposing  at  a  certain  distance.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  a  glaring  red  villa  belonging  to  Mr. 
Mills,  unnecessarily  hideous  in  vulgar  fresco.  The  way  up  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Csesars  is  through  a  narrow  door  in  a  row  of  stables;  all  the 
available  apertures  of  the  ruins  are  stuffed,  too,  with  hay.  Madame 
Besan9on,  the  Florence  milliner,  was  flaunting  about  with  a  party  of 
young  French  grisettes.  What  a  fall  was  here,  my  countrymen !  Next 
day,  the  4th  of  December,  was  beautiful.  I  went  down  to  the  Forum^ 
and  entering  the  large  gate  on  the  right-hand  side,  under  the  Palatine 
(on  the  opposite  side  by  which  I  had  mounted  yesterday),  ascended  by  a 
fine  double  flight  of  steps  to  a  balustraded  terrace,  on  the  summit-level 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars ;  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  same  ruins, 
separated  only  by  the  grounds  of  the  villa  mills.    Ruins,  ruins,  nothing 
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but  ruins,  of  no  shape  or  form,  but  absolutely  fraffments.  Where  stood 
the  house  of  Tiberius  (said  to  have  been  in  this  direction,  but  which  he 
could  have  but  little  inhabited,  never  remaining  long  in  Rome),  is  now  a 
peaceful  lettuce-garden,  terminating  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  a  pretty 
thicket  of  ilex,  waving  in  the  breeze  like  a  crown  of  classical  laurels  on 
the  ancient  stones,  where  the  illustrious  of  other  centuries  lived  and 
walked,  and  looked  forth  on  the  same  beauteous  prospect  around.  In 
the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  so-called  baths  of  Livia,  to  which  I 
descended  by  a  flight  of  steps  until  reaching  a  subterraneous  apartment, 
which  the  guide  lit  up  with  torches.  There  are  two  small  lofty  ante- 
rooms, and  then  the  bath,  a  well-proportioned  apartment  of  small  dimen- 
sions, with  slight  remains  of  having  been  faced  with  marble  and  orna- 
mented with  frescoes.  The  bath  itself  is  only  large  enough  for  one 
person;  the  ceiling  above  is  arched.  No  light  of  course  comes  from 
without,  the  whole  being  underground.  I  confess  I  felt  the  place  stufiy 
and  unpleasant,  and  was  but  Uttle  interested.  I  suppose  I  want  the 
organ  of  antiquity,  for  seeing  these  remains  invariably  bore  me  greatly. 
Above,  in  the  garden,  is  a  casino,  painted  in  fresco,  whose  open  gedleries 
command  a  very  magnificent  prospect  of  Rome,  the  Janiculum,  Monte 
Mario,  and  the  Campagna.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the  Colosseum,  it 
being  Friday,  to  hear  the  usual  sermon  delivered  there.  In  a  rustic 
wooden  pulpit,  raised  against  the  inner  wall,  stood  a  tonsured  monk, 
dressed  in  brown,  with  a  cord  round  his  waist,  who  preached  in  Italian. 
Around  him  was  grouped  a  numerous  auditory,  seated  on  chairs  and 
forms  placed  in  the  central  amphitheatre,  or  among  the  ruins.  Beside 
the  pulpit  leant  another  monk,  and  below,  several  members  of  a  confra- 
ternity, their  faces  completely  covered,  with  only  apertures  for  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  dressed  in  light  drab  stufP.  Up  and  down  the  central  walk 
sauntered  some  English  strangers  ;  a  group  of  Roman  women,  with  their 
picturesque  head-dress  of  white,  and  red  petticoats,  who  placed  themselves 
in  attitudes  full  of  that  unaffected  grace  Italians  are  bom  with  about  the 
steps  of  the  large  crucifix  in  the  centfe.  The  preacher,  in  a  fine  sonorous 
voice,  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  audience,  discoursed  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  reminded  them  every  word  and  action  was  recorded  by  the 
avenging  angel,  and  that  the  Christ  suspended  by  hb  side  in  the  pulpit, 
on  coming  a  second  time,  would  judge,  not  pardon  sinners.  It  was  a 
scene  for  a  painter.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  blue  sky  peeped 
through  the  arched  apertures. 

In  this  vast  amphitheatre,  which  had  once  rung  in  savage  roars  with 
the  sound  of  "  The  Christians  to  the  beasts  !'*  where  the  venerable  Igna- 
tius, and  thousands  of  other  holy  martyrs,  had  been  torn  limb  from  limb 
amid  the  howls  of  insensate  pagans ;  tnat  same  Christ  is  now  proclaimed 
by  the  voice  of  a  humble  monk,  yet,  for  his  message'  sake,  listened  to  with 
the  profoundest  reverence,  while  around  lie  the  ruined  temples  of  the 
gods  with  scarce  one  stone  upon  another  !  There  was  a  great  silence,  no 
one  spoke  but  in  whispers,  for  every  soul  united  in  the  universal,  all- 
powerful  feelings  of  the  moment ;  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
of  creed,  here  was  our  common  Lord,  our  common  Saviour,  our  universal 
Judge !  Who  would  not  but  exult  in  this  triumph  of  our  religion  ?  Do  we 
not  all  worship  the  same  Trinity  ?  Whence  then  all  this  prejudice  ? — 
Thou  art  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas.  Is  Christ  divided, 
or  were  we  baptised  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?" 
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iSofchjTI  yisiied  4die.il0q[ri|^deii  Bidaoe,  tiitiatai  iHdtliiiim  lacge^ 
ttile  jm  'Afoote  CaxaEo,  ^planted  mibh  d«aif  fteacias.  jIt  is  of  dmrneiae 
mn»y  imoxe  like  a  Imge  hcwpilfll  iiifliLmi|inyi^  flSie  ponkerind 

•flivst  diffictilty  in'pieventmg  cmr^psjni^.a'doMa^^Sife'mitio':^  pskiaaflB 
irn  oIIl^canIC8*Bfl■6  *to  duHRXverilmtc!^^  tlnitJd;  lastiwe  weieaBt 

mghty  mdj  imooDg  todhe  left,  agcaDdsd.a£igiit  of  ateps  leading*  intcTia 
rBmall  but  beaiiti£al  and  liighly<ouhii»ted  garden,  (full  of  orangettiMs  sid 
^delioions'TOses  that  scented  ims  air,  ialong  m&  grasb^aps  of  tm^mnette, 
,mrm  ivA  this  late  fleafon  (IQfth  of  iBeeBmber).  In  'ihe  central  voom 
the  Casino,  At  the  cxtiemity  of  the.garden,  'is  the  odielirated  Anrera,  of 
"whidi  no  ^copy  can  -powiblyzseBdBr  with  jietiee  the  original,  i  But  why 
•paint  :those  exquisiteima^^ieees  on  ceHings,  tohreakoneVmeck  iooki]:^ 
up,  and  then  never 'seeing  properly  rafter  ^all?  'There  is  the  same  in\ihe 
Bistine  Chapel,  where  IVfichael  Angelo^B  (wonderful  fraseoes  ase^compai»- 
iively  lost  &om  the  position j — (really  it  is  -basbaroos.  But  here  the  lore- 
'Hness  of  the  hotnis  who  canitell?  Lovetiness  for  every  tasle-— featoes-ni 
evBiy  mould  of  beauty-— (the  ibaek  of  one  fair  head,  with  exquisitely  fur 
^braided  hair  blown  by  the  winds,  aeems  torflutter^as  though  one  heara  the 
twhisiling  breeze  sweeping  high  up  amcng  the  great  mountain  douds. 

But  really  such  an  u^  he  among  such  heK¥en*tbom  shes  is  too  ifaad. 
I  must  unconditionally  quarrel  with  Phcebus,  who  has  the  moetinespres- 
^e  face,  something  like  a  shaiFed  woman,  Twrhioh  I  account  for  by  the 
fact  that  Guido,  from  a  constant  habit  tof  ^lainting  women,  oonld  not 
adapt  his  soft  pencil  to  the  manly  conceptions  of  a  'Htian  or  a  YandyJie. 
-Moreover,  the  hair  of  the  god  of  day  is  so  light,  it  might  pass  for  gr^. 
But  away  with  criticism ;  it  is  an  immortal  work,  and  Aurora  vef^iy 
does  look  so  flying  on  the  ambient  air,  one  femcies  each  moment  she  will 
glide  away  and  diss^ear  like  the  bright  vision  of  a  rainbow,  iier  ^ace 
is  of  a  bold,  decided  cast,  wanting  the  delicate  loveliness  of  the; attendant 
houns — her  action  grand  and  majestic,  as  she  cleaves  ilhe^air  in  her  course 
(with  all  the  bearing  of  a  goddess.  Her  saffiron  robe  oronnded  by  die 
breeze  harmonises  grandly  with  th^  golden  clouds  behind  her,  as  though 
she  too  were  clothed  with  no  meaner  garment  than  the  gorgeoHs  vapour. 
Still,  one  regrets  that  her  figure  should  he  so  pressed  against  the  edge 
of  the  picture,  curtailing  the  full  effect  a  greater  h^ght  of  badigvound 
'Would  have  ensured  Ainrora:  the  principal  figure  is  thus,  on  a  finit 
glance,  but  a  secondary  object,  and  it  is  only  after  some  moments,  irhffli 
time  allows  one  to  concentrate  in  some  degree  ihe  admiring  confusion  of 
a  ^st  Tiew  into  a  steady  gaxe,  that  one  contemplates  Jier  with  sufficient 
attention.  The  bold  shading  of  the  horses  is  nmsteriy ;  they  aotualty 
appear  as  if  rising  firom  the^ceiling,  ao  admirably  sre  the  bright  lights 
*lduY>wn  in. 

The  exquisite  landscape  under  i;he  (douds  is  mot  ihe  least  striking  por- 
tion of  the  whole.  Thcare  is  a  sea,  with  white  lateen  sails,  dotted  ^iboot 
here  and  there,  boErdered  by  monntams  of  the  deepest  Mediterranean 
bhie— I  could  believe  I  iwas  gamng  on  some  loveW  *<  bif  in  tthe  Comiohe 
read  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  much  ^iminii^ed  by  distance,  the  eoionr- 
ing  and  outline  are  so  iofthe  'wei^iife.  To  dihe  left  oomes^a  ohamotng 
iittle  touch  of  landscape,  with  (dark  ofotYfimg  trees,  suggestiite  of  the  deep 
mysteries  of  some  pine  forest.  It  reminded  me  a  Bttle  tof  that  most 
wttoderfol  of  all  landscapes  fornus^  ^  haekgreund  df  J%aphad'«  Vision 
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.of  Kiflkiftr  At  .HoreQce,  hriMrthii^  ihe  veiy  eaaenoe  of  that  motioBdaip, 
jileat  sE^pose  apBead  0¥W  JiU  nature  at  jnid^j,  when  dreamt  And  iiEuunis 
arise  in  these  burning  latitudes.  The  room  was  crowded  with  ccfyiati 
sain  labour  to  iendeoFOur  to.xcyproduce  forms  and  shades  stnifik  oE  in  the 
Jiappiest/uisore  of^fenius,  wh^  engaged inAiaskpeeuMarly^ysapathetie. 
fiiido  innuself  jcoald  nener  lia^e  cc^pied  that  faosco,  for  .eveij  stiaobe 
^aks  it  an  inspisation. 

!Ihere  Are  some  -very  intensting  piotnres  in  the  Adjoinii^  rooms  of  -the 
ACasino.  .  In  the  iefb-handioom^  £ome  fine  heads  by  Rubens,  -who  is  alwa^ 
giand  when  he  is  not  ;gsoss  and  Flemish ;  and  a  curians(fK>rtrait  of  Pous- 
oa,  b^  himself,  who,  true  even  here  to  the  deep. green  shades  dbtinguish- 
ii^  his  paintings,  saisnficed  Jiis  vanity  in  order  to  j^iresent  ^^ij  faoe 
and,  person  of  .the  {a¥Ourite  tint,  and  appears  in  consequence. a  very  livid 
maairtfady  person.  Here,  Jioo,  is  Gmdo's  famous  ^  Andromeda,"  which) 
I^confiess,  ^disappointed  me,  mmply  because  the  .copies  exactly. resemble  it ; 
indeed  they  .aiie,  liarring  the  ori^naUty,  quite  as  good.  Her  attitude.is 
affected,  &e  the  Andromeda  of  a  ballet ;  the  jsea  is  a  mast  mass,  with- 
out foon  And  void,"  specialty  stziking  after  having  gazed  so  .latdy  on  the 

azure  main"  in  the  Aurora,"  and  the  monster  is  not  at  all  horrili^e 
enough  for  the  occasion.  The  only  one  of  the  dramatis  persotuB  I  like 
being  Perseus,  wJio  really  is  flying  down  from  above  in  good  earnest. 
The  "TnumpJi  of  David,"  by  Dominidiino,  tells  a  sad  tale  of  the  decline 
of  act,  being  quite  of  the  silver  age,"  as  Gibson  calls  it ;  how  anfenor 
in  treatment  to  that  finely-coloured  picture  on  the  same  subject  by 
Guecomo,  formerly  in  the  possession  x>f  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Farley  Hall. 
I  was  vastly  pleased  with  the  <^  Death  of  Samson,"  by  Caracci,  in  the 
(^positeroom — a  sublimely  drawn  picture,  though  deficient  in  colouring. 
The  long  arcade  of  the  portico  losing  its  pillared  distance  in  the  back- 
ground----the  prostrate  figures  in  front  howling  with  open  mouths  in 
agony — the  statue  of  the  Pagan  god  still  erect  and  untouched  by  the 
fieJling  columns — Samson  himself,  with  upturned  sightless  eyes,  sinking 
down  overcome  by  his  gigantic  effort — ibeyond,  and  seen  imder  the 
arches,  the  banquet,  where  Dalilah  is  seated,  who  raises  her  hands  in 
terror  while  .the  oidier  Philistines  rise  in  horror — ^brings  the  whole  drama 
vividly  before  one;  indeed,  the  sensation  is  that  of  giddiness,  for  all 
about  seems  falling  also  along  with  that  great  portica 

High  up  and  ill  seen  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Albano's  lovely  pic- 
imres — Diana  and  Endymion,"  gazing  at  each  other  from  opposite  mdes 
of  a  river ;  beyond  is  a  wood,  an  Italian  wood,  blaok  and  shady,  as  of 
ilex,  whUe  here  and  there,  among  the  trees,  bright  silver  lights  appear 
like  gleams  of  crystal,  giving  an  inconceivably  fine  effect  to  the  whole. 
No  earthly  lights  seem  these,  but  rays  from  the  goddess  herself,  playing 
around  her  ena  she  sinks  to  rest,  And  under  her  crescent  symbol  sleeps 
with  £ndymion." 

Two  new  cardinals  were  to  be  made,  which  event  gave  occasion  to  one 
«f  those  jgcand  public  inceptions  peculiar  to  Rome,  as  they  both  kept  their 
state  together.  One  of  the  pair,  Brunelli,  had  been  nuncio  in  Spain,  and 
was  understood,  as  receiving  his  hat  &om  havio^  been  the  means  of 
hanging  ^c^gflbher  ithat  xo^al  pair,  for  some  time  notoriously  estrangiNi 
£or  veiy  obvious  reasons.  Whether  substituting  private  license  for  pubUc 
soandaliainost  mearitoriooi^  I  leave  dudnes  and  logicians  to  detenoiBe, 
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with  this  pasBiDg  remark,  that  no  one  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  a  certain  unhappy  royal  lady  can  reap  much  credit 
from  the  association. 

All  the  way  to  the  palace,  where  the  soiree  was  held,  the  streets  were 
lined  with  French  dragoons  and  soldiers,  while  near  the  entrance,  in  two 
open  galleries  erected  in  the  street,  were  military  hands  playing  alter- 
nately ;  so,  what  with  the  music,  the  torches,  the  crowd,  the  carriages, 
the  mishing  of  the  arms  and  uniforms  in  the  dark  night,  it  was  altoge- 
ther as  stirring  and  gay  a  scene  as  needs  be.  A  long  suite  of  grand 
apartments,  well  lit  up,  were  thrown  open.  After  traversing  some  half- 
dozen,  where  stood  servants,  chasseurs,  and  cam6riers,  at  intervals,  each 
murdering  one's  name  more  cruelly  than  the  other,  as  it  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  reception-room  was  at  length  reached — a  saloon 
blazing  with  light.  On  one  side  of  the  door  stood  the  reverend  pair  in 
whose  honour  modem  Rome  put  on  her  gala  dress — ^very  grand  in  red 
and  purple';  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  the  Princess  Doria,  acting  on 
the  occasion  as  Padrona  di  casa,  and  receiving  all  comers.  This  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  house  of  Talbot  was  splendidly  dressed  in  pink,  with  beaumbl 
diamonds,  and,  being  at  all  times  an  imposing  aristocratic  dame,  looked 
now  a  very  queen.  I  will  not  call  her  positively  handsome,  but  she  has 
an  over-abundance  of  that  haughty  bearing  named  style,"  which,  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  is  better,  "  for  years  cannot  fade  or  custom  stale"  it 
Grandly  curtseying  did  she  receive  each  party  as  they  advanced,  an- 
nounced by  the  extraordinary  names  and  titles  tne  Italian  imagination  of 
the  servants  supplied.  The  room  was  crammed,  and  the  heat  intense. 
Numbers  of  English  were  there  when  I  entered ;  indeed,  at  that  hour,  the 
majority  were  English,  as  the  Italians  came  later.  To  hear  the  hissing 
of  the  Saxon  tongue  one  would  have  imagined  oneself  anywhere  but  at 
Rome. 

There  was  Monsignore  T.,  nephew  of  Talbot  of  Malahide,  and  cousin 
of  the  Doria,  who  is  so  agreeably  known  to  the  English  by  his  kindness 
and  attention.  He  was  plainly  dressed  as  a  priest,  although  he  is  next 
in  rank  to  the  cardinals,  and  much  beloved  by  the  Pope.  I  soon  espied 
his  fair  good-natured  face,  and  was  saluted  by  him  with  the  clerical  reserve 
priests  always  assume  in  general  company,  when  to  shake  hands  with 
them  would  be  a  misdemeanour  of  the  first  magnitude !  He  took  me  up 
to  the  entrance  in  order  to  present  me  to  Princess  Doria,  who  received 
me  quite  in  regal  state  (and  is  she  not  a  queen  in  the  Roman  world, 
both  from  her  exalted  station,  and  her  unsullied  reputation,  and  many 
virtues  ?).  She  addressed  a  few  nothings  to  me  about  Rome,  the  lengui 
of  my  stay,  &c. ;  after  which  I  made  my  curtsey  and  retired,  while  mes 
of  otner  ladies  passed  on  to  pay  her  some  short  compliment,  as  the  Ita- 
lians call  a  greeting.  Madame  la  Marchesa  Bargaglia,  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassadress, succeeded  me,  I  observed.  Looking  round,  I  saw  that  superb 
creature— like  Rome,  imperial  even  in  her  decline — Fanny  Remble. 
There  was  not  a  Roman  princess  present  who  could  outdo  her  in  dignity 
and  presence.  She  was  magnificently  dressed — perhaps  a  thought  too 
theatrically  —  but  looked  wonderfully  handsome  at  a  little  distance. 
What  a  treat  to  hear  the  deep  melodious  tones  of  her  fine  voice,  and 
recal  those  evenings  when  she  entranced  all  London  and  kept  a  whole 
theatre  breathless  on  her  words.    Ah!  she's  a  noble  creature,  and  I 
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longed  to  tell  her  so,  whieh,  not  being  able  to  do,  I  give  vent  to  my  feel- 
ings now  in  sober  prose.  Lockbart  was  beside  her,  rapt  in  attennon  at 
her  lively  sallies,  but  looking  pale  and  worn — tbe  essence  of  a  man,  so 
to  say. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  through  which  we  made  our  way  I  en* 
countered  our  own  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  He  was  in 
regimentals,  and  looked  remarkably  weU,  with  his  wicked  sparkling  eyes 
wandering  about  in  all  directions  ;  his  perfect  high-breeding  and  gpraciou9 
affinbility  telling  well  as  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  haughty  bearing 
of  the  Italian  princes,  who  fail  in  that  finish  of  first-rate  rank  in  placing 
those  to  whom  they  address  themselves  on  a  perfect  par  for  the  time 
being.  The  duchess  looked  ill,  although  she  has  a  very  pleasing 
countenance.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  also  present,  receiving  no  end 
of  respectful  ovations  from  all  the  English  Catholics.  But  the  fea* 
ture  of  the  evening,  and  what  all  the  world  goes  to  see,  are  the  Roman 
princesses  in  their  diamonds,  it  being  etiquette  for  them  to  appear  in  full 
toggery  on  such  occasions.  There  was  a  brilliant  group  of  them  glitter- 
ing like  stalactites  in  one  room.  The  Princess  Borghese,  a  French  wo- 
man (second  wife  to  the  prince,  his  former  consort  having  been  a  Talbot 
and  sister  of  the  Doria,  to  whom  he  was  so  ardently  attached  every  one 
wondered  he  ever  married  again) ;  she  wore  a  superb  tiara,  with  side  sprays 
of  diamonds  behind  her  plaited  hair  in  fi^>nt,  somewhat  in  the  Queen 
Philippa  style.  With  her  were  the  Princesses  Altieri  and  Piombario,  all 
very  brilliant,  but  minor  lights  in  comparison.  Every  one  was  looking- 
out  for  the  Princess  Torlonia,  who  as  yet  had  not  appeared.  All  at 
once  there  was  a  crushing  and  crowding,  people  all  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  elbowing  each  other,  every  one  making  for  a  particular  comer  of  the 
room.  I  went,  attracted  by  the  multitude,  to  see  what  it  was,  when,  lo  \ 
advancing  from  the  door,  appeared  the  ffdr  luminary,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes— the  Princess  Torlonia  nata  Colonna.  Never  have  I  seen  anything 
half  so  superlatively  brilliant— our  own  Queen  on  a  birthday,  is,  in  point 
of  diamonds,  but  a  housemaid  in  comparison.  Her  tiara,  or  rather 
crown  (for  it  encircled  her  head),  was,  in  size  and  splendour,  fit  only  for 
the  Empress  of  Golconda,  does  such  a  personage  exbt ;  how  she  supported 
the  weight  is  more  than  I  can  fancy — like  Danae,  she  must  have  been 
overcome  by  accumulated  riches.  Komid  her  neck  were  four  or  five  rower 
of  large  single  diamonds  of  the  size  of  a  bird's  egg,  simply  linked  together  x 
her  stomacher  was  one  mass  of  brilliants,  and  round  her  waist  was  a 
double  chain  ending  in  immense  tassels.  She  looked  transcendent,  and 
as  she  swept  by  the  lights  and  moved  about,  innumerable  irises  of  gor- 
geous colours  glanced  over  the  magnificent  stones,  reminding  me  of  the 
beautiful  fountains  at  St.  Peter's  in  a  sunshiny  day.  I  cannot  say  she 
struck  me  at  the  moment  as  anything  hiunan,  but  as  some  beneficent 
fair>%  perhaps,  just  risen  from  the  silver  depths  of  Ocean's  richest  caves, 

where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow,"  and  yet  breathing  the  same  air  as  a 
Galatea  or  an  Amphitrite.  This  noble  daughter  of  the  princely  house  of 
Colonna  has  vrithal  a  queenly  bearing ;  she  is  not  absolutely  handsome, 
but  her  large  soft  eyes  and  pale  composed  face  are  full  of  sweet  womanly 
expression.  She  underwent  all  the  staring  and  the  jostlmg  around  her 
with  a  quite  reg^l  unconcern.  She  is  used  to  be  stared  at,  and  don't 
care  a  fig  for  the  canaille  that  stood  gaping  at  her.    In  age  she  may  be* 
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alxmi  tburt}ry  whikher piineely  banker^buslmd^  the  naiUkmaiee,  msmklm 
baat  seTonlsjr,  a  wben,  wliitorhsured  old  jaan,  fit.for  her  gcaod&fcher; 
^et,.  report  snys,  tbdy  are  extmntlj  attaobed  and  alwiajs  tog^er..  She 
IS  the  incarnation  of  his  riches,  the  outward  and  visible  of  the  interadl 
shut-up  treameftjoC,  the  has^L-;  for  who  ineuld  not  trust  a  man  who  can 
affood  toepLhiUil^i  ^fe  a&4;he  realveritaUeifitaimtof  diamonds  described 
in.  the  AraUaa  Ifightf  ?"  Somebody  said,  tliey  wondered  she  reotuwd 
in  the  prorerbu^  unsafe  .streets  of  Rome  without  an  escort -of  dnig>ooiis< 
I  wionder  too-^t  would  not  have  been  done  in  the  wild  days  of  Gajqw- 
rone  with  impunity  I  warrant,  but .  my  lady  princess  would  have  been 
whieked  off  to  the  mountains,  and  a  heavy  ,  ransom  levied  on  the  old  priiioe. 
The  beauty  of  the  Torlonia  ^Eunily  is  the  Duoheasa^di  Poli,  dav^hter-ia* 
law  of  Duke  Torlonia,  and  niece  of  the  pcince.  She*  arrived  after  the 
princess,  and  divided  public  attention*  He^  hair,  black  and  glosey  as 
the  raven's  wing,  lay  in  smoo^  rich  tresaes  OT«r  a  brow  of  marlde  wlute- 
iiess,  .and  was  profosdy  ornamented  with  emeralds  and  diamonds.  ^ 
has  glancing  bnUiaat  Uaoki  eyes,  a  pra^y  moud:i  wreathed  in  smiles," 
and  a  charming  figure,  widml  a  graee  and  tourmure  quibo  Parisian — que 
pent  on  saukaiterfde  fmeux^  And  I  can.an8w;er  for  it,  she  is  as  amiable 
as  she  is*  handsome,  f6r  Iiknow  her  well  and  like  her  exceedingly.  How 
long  the  ladiea  stood,  the  mobbing  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  got  tired  and  went 
away^  after  a  convenN^ion  with  the  Tusowi  ambassador,  all  b^iprinkled 
with  stars^and  orders  on  ariehuniform,  who  informed  me  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  }wung  Prince  Gc^rrim^  3oie  heir  of  that-great  house,  son  o(  the 
Duke  of  Cassig^iano,  and  beiarothed  to  the  sister  of  tha  Queen  of  ^ain, 
whom  b%  was  t^  have  nutnied  in  the  spring,  Jidab  rhomme  propose  et 
I>ieuilispoAe,V'  he.  ia  laid  low  now,  and.  with  him  the  hope  of  the  great 
CorsioA  line,  .one  of  the  noblest  andxieheat  in  Italy. 

The  VifrAppia,  or  Street  of  Tombs^  is  one  the-  grandest  sighis^of 
Borne— an  appiopxmte  aed  affoding  ^proach  to  the  gates  of  the  faUen 
mifltrew  of  the  wKNrld;  like  her,  in  absolute  ruin,  but  majestic  in  its  fatten 
etate.  Much  as  I  :had  read  asd.  seen  oi  thia  approach,  the  solemn  reality 
:&r  exeeeded  my  eKpecta^nai.  Extending  in  a:  straight  line  6rom  tlie 
tomb  of  Cecilia  MeteUa^  the^  long  vista  of  ruins  open  outstretohing  for 
milM  ov^tbe  dasoUte  Gampagpa;  stoaea,  towers,  monuments,  shapeless 
masses,  lie  on  every  ade  pUed  upon  each  other^  fuming  an  avenue  <^ 
ruin  imposaUe  to  conoeiye.  Beneath  is  the  original  Roman,  pavonent, 
and  very  bad*  and:  rough  it  is. .  Then  there  is:  such  an  enchanting  view 
of  Bome  and  ite  ancient  walla,,  the  aqueducts  stretching  aoross.the  plain 
for  miles-  and  miles :  beyond  the  Apennines^  ending  in  Mount  S(»acte, 
shaded  in  every  colour  from  purple  to  pale-yellowish  pink.  In  front  lies 
Frascati,  nasded  in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  dotted  mik  forests  and 
villagefi;  above  is  Albano;  while  asound.  extends  the  Iod^  level  line  of 
the  Campagma,  that<,earthen  Dead  Sea«*<aaliB,!  immovable,  interminable, 
and  looking,  equally  ,  aocumid. 

Yesterday' I  maoe  a.tour  ioiithe- l^astevere,  lying  beyond  St.  Peter's, 
undw  tli^  Janinulum.  It  iff  not  the  least  like  Bome>  but  has  a  peculiar, 
indeseribaUe  look  of  its  oiwnt,{  the  ponotpal  streetS'^re  l(mg,  broad»  and 
straight^  wjiuletaome  ofi  the  jsmallei^  and  more  ^taat  quarters  are  dange* 
rously  sditary.  I,  confess  I  could  perceive  no  differaice  in.  the  {Aysiog^ 
nomy  of  the  p^fd^.   Highi;up{.to.tibejngfaV  Qi^  tbn  top.  of  ^a  steep  aaoent. 
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stodi^e  churrii^of  San^Oaofloo^  ^th  its  snnrouncliDg  isoloniiade.  Thei^ 
ifta  ipte&uaUe  ye^  vomftntio  look  about  the  plaoe,  vmy  pletttng,  and 
nieiv^of  Boae  fromathe  temee^  before  the  entrance  is  quite  ma^iifieent-** 
grander  &r  tbaavfrom  the  CapitoL  I  tliink  imagination  run  wild  ooald' 
scarcely  conjure  up  a  panorama  more  s^^ndidlj  varied,  and  mag^nificeat 
ae^uteeture^.  among' masaive^  gigantic  ruini^  surrounded' and ^ifiamed  bj 
exqniate  natural  beauty; 

Beside^the  cburoh  is  a  solitary  garden,  planted  with  some  solemn  old 
pine^lasMS,'  where  it  is  said  Tasso,  after  bis- escape  ^nom-  Ferrara,  loved  to 
rouB.  ht-^mmxiy  it  is  remarkable  as  thv  spot  for  viewmg  St.  Peter's^ 
standing  full  of  majesty  belbw  in  all  ita  vast  propo^on».  The  church, 
itself  of  San  Onofico  is  small  and  insignificant  save  for  its  antiquated  air. 
Ihi  the-  teibune  are  some  lovely  £reseoes  hy  Brnxm,  one  particularly  in 
theK^tre,  r^mtenting  the  Virgin  and  our  Saviour  enthroned,  of 
great  beauty.  They  are  suirounded  by  a  cirole  of  deep  blue  clouds ;  Im 
robe  isoff  the  same  lant,  also  the  mantle  MOund  the  Christy  relieved  briow 
by  the  delicate  piidc  of  bis  other  drapeiy.  Tins- deep  blue- is  hM  of  cha* 
raeter,'  mysterious*  and  grand.  Above  are  frescoes  by  Pinturiochio — angels 
6andng  and  playing  on  instruments— all  of  surpassing  grace ;  while 
above,  under  ib»  form  of  an  old  man,  with  outstretched  arms,  appeara 
"  The  Eternal."  There  is,  too,  here  a  charming  dewy  Correggio,  and 
other  good^freecoes;  The  tomb  of  Tasso  is  surmounted  by  a  mean  profile 
likenesa  in  oill^  set  in  a  medldlion-^  miserable  daub,  which  the  fnm 
themselves  say  is.  no  likeness.  This*  tomb  is  a  di^race  to  Rome.  In 
death  as  in  life,  Tasso  seems  fated  to  negleoi  and  oontumdy,  and  whilst 
Aiiosto  and  Dante  boast  the  proudest  monumentsj  he^  alone,  is  left  wi^< 
oata  fitting  noemorial;  The  irescoes  of  Domeniohino,  outside  the  church, 
under  a  colonBaik^  are  £aded  and  poor* 

Santa  Maria,  in  Trastevere,  a  grand  Basilica,,  standis  in  a  piazza,  with 
its  usual  accompaniment  of  a  lovely  fountain.  There  are  some  curious 
frescoes  outside  of  the  twdfth  century— the  Vurgin  on  her  throne,  with 
female  saints  on  either  side,  crowned  and  bearing  basins-  streaked  with 
blood,  marking  them  as  having  been  mari^.  The  intmor  is  solemn 
and  sombre,  and  of  fine  proportions^  consisting  in  single  parallel  rows  of 
columns  up  the  nave,  great  dngle  blocks,  wi^  a  high  entablatim  above. 
There  was  an  excessive  air  of  devotion  amcmg  the  people,  present,  who 
looked  savagely  at  an  intruder,  while  a  su]%  old  saciistano  would  not 
give  me  any  information — a  rare  thing  in  poUte  Italy;  these  ai^e  Tras- 
tevefe  manaersj  I  suppose. 

The  apsisas* considerably  raised  on  sls^e;  around  are  many  curious  old 
monuments;  evwy thing,  indeed,  looks  as  antique  as  if  no  one  had 
touched  die  place  since  the  time  of  its  founder,  Julius  I.,  in  340.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  ohuveh  where  service  was  evw  performed. 
Kumbers  of  popes- have  restored  and  embellished  ib.  Over  the  apsis  are 
some  fine  mosaics — Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  which  vosUkM  their  relative  position  very  remarkable ;  then  there 
are  pepes,  apostles,  and  profdiete  a  ror^^MOtrtfb  Rugler  si^s,  The  re- 
lease from  the  trammels  of  the  By^ntine  sohool  is  here  apparent,  and' 
tbatr  Ihey  may  be  conndered  the  firsts  purely  western  work  of  a  higher 
Older  produced  by  B»lian  art." 
I  call  thb  a  terrible  church;  it  qmt»  frightened'  me,  it  lodced  altogether . 
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80  stem.  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  it  for  the  fortune  of  Torlonia.  I  am  sure 
the  martyrs  walk  about  with  their  heads  under  their  arms.  There  is  an 
elegant  chapel,  designed  by  Domenichino^  with  an  angel  on  the  roof,  he 
has  leii  un&iished.  All  that  brings  one  fiice  to  face  with  these  great 
masters  in  "  their  habit  as  they  liyed*'  is  interesting. 

Santa  Maria  dall*  Orto  is  dtuated  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  between 
high  walls,  with  palm-trees  and  oranges  peeping  over.  A  very  convenient 
place  to  be  robbed.  1  had  immense  difficulty  in  getting  in,  as  the  sacris- 
tano  was  deaf,  and  had  gone  aloft  to  wind  ^e  dock  up.  His  daughter, 
a  slatternly  young  damsel  in  slip-shod  shoes,  called  and  screamed,  Papa, 
papa to  every  note  in  the  gamut,  for  a  long  time,  addressing  only 

empty  air.''  At  last,  when  the  clock  was  wound,  down  came  the  old 
man,  and  the  door  was  opened.  This  is  a  beautiful  church,  quite  a  small 
St.  Peter's,  covered  in  the  same  style  with  the  most  predous  marbles,  and 
designed  by  Guilio  Romano  in  admirable  taste.  One  cannot  say  if  it  be 
large  or  small,  so  perfect  are  the  proportions— quite  a  gem  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  called  Dall'  Orto  from  a  miraculous  picture  behind  the  altar, 
found  in  a  garden,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a  stone,  witii  an  inscription, 
in  the  centre  of  the  church.  How  strange  to  find  such  a  shrine  hid  in 
an  obscure  forsaken  comer — the  doisters,  too,  occupied  as  a  manufactory 
of  tobacco ! 

I  next  drove  to  Santa  Cecilia,  built  on  what  was  the  house  of  that  in- 
teresting personage  ;  standing  back  from  the  street,  in  a  large  cortile — 
a  low,  quaint  old  building,  something  like  a  bam  decorated  with  columns. 
Her  life,  under  Catholic  handling,  has  become  a  pretty  legend.  In 
extreme  youth  she  was  converted  to  Christianity,  but,  notwithstanding, 
was  forced  to  marry  a  Pagan.  A  vow  of  chastity  prevented  her  consent- 
ing to  live  with  him  as  a  wife,  which,  on  discovering,  her  husband  much 
resented,  showing  his  displeasure  by  conduct  marked  by  savage  bmtality. 
But  her  sweetness  and  resignation  overcame  him,  and  he  learnt  to  respect 
without  understanding  her  resolve.  At  this  period  he  was  visited  with  a 
dream.  He  imagined  he  was  in  heaven,  where  his  hands  were  joined  to 
those  of  his  wife  by  angels,  who  crowned  them  with  roses  and  lilies.  His 
brother  Tiberius,  entering  his  apartment  soon  after,  asked  from  whence 
came  the  delicious  odour  of  flowers  he  perceived?  So  great  an  impression 
was  made  on  them  both  by  this  circumstance,  added  to  CecUia's  entrea- 
ties, that  they  became  Christians. 

The  prefect  of  Rome  soon  discovered  their  altered  sentiments,  con- 
demned S.  Cecilia  to  be  stifled  in  her  bath,  and  her  husband  and  brother- 
in-law  to  decapitation.  In  a  side  chapel  is  shown  the  identical  bath 
where  she  suflered  martyrdom.  It  has  evidently  been  an  ancient  bath* 
room,  and  is  exceedingly  curious.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  tiie 
leaden  pipes,  and  the  spaces  and  holes  round  the  walls  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  steam.  This  dates  back  as  early  as  230,  she  having  been  among 
the  early  martyrs. 

But  the  beauty  of  beauties  is  her  monument  under  the  high  altar, 
sculptured  by  Mademo,  an  artist  who  assisted  Bemini  in  his  additions  to 
St.  Pietro.  The  saint  is  lying  as  in  an  open  coffin,  precisely  as  her  re- 
mains were  found.  The  face,  on  the  ground,  is  tumed  away,  giving  a 
sweet  curve  to  the  neck ;  the  body,  delicately  small  and  fragUe ;  the 
pretty  feet  bare — all,  aa  it  were,  twisted  into  a  strange  form,  as  if  flung 
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negligently  into  the  grave.  The  body  covered  with  grave-cloths,  save 
the  head  and  neck  ;  the  former  wrapped  round  with  a  cloth.  To  gpive 
an  idea  of  the  affecting  and  exquisite  l^auty,  the  decuiness  of  the  whole 
figure,  is  impossible.    I  could  have  gazed  for  hours. 

S.  Cecilia,  as  patroness  of  music,  is  all-glorious  in  Raphael's  divine 
pcture  at  Bologna — ^young,  fresh,  glowing,  her  face  upturned  with  an 
mspired  look,  while  in  her  hands  are  the  keys  of  an  organ :  a  most  sweet 
saint. 

Nuns  inhabit  the  convent  opening  from  the  church,  living  under  the 
strictest  rules.  They  never  are  to  be  seen,  but  fly  from  gazers,  and  sing 
in  a  gallery  surrounding  the  church  behind  a  gilded  screen.  Many  of 
ihem  (the  female  custode  said)  are  young  and  beautiful.  * 

I  could  not  conclude  my  tour  in  the  Trastevere  without  a  visit  to  a 
magnificent  edifice,  the  Corsini  Palace,  whose  only  fault  is  its  *^  back  of 
beyond,"  "  out  of  all  ken"  situation ;  still  such  a  building  lends  dignity 
e?en  to  a  suburb. 

The  carriage  enters  a  double  cortile  surrounded  by  pillars,  open  on  one 
I    side  to  the  gardens,  ascending  the  steep  side  of  the  Janiculum,  rising 
I    abruptly  behind.    One  is  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase 
descending  into  the  court,  which,  after  the  first  flight,  divides  majesti- 
cally, and  thus  mounts  to  the  upper  story,  producing  a  monstrous  grand 
I    efiect.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  gallery,  entered  through  a  fine  large  hall, 
where  the  different  doorways  are  screened  with  the  Corsini  arms,  richly 
I    embroidered  on  velvet.    The  gallery  is  immense,  consisting  of  at  least 
1    ten  large  rooms  filled  with  pictures  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  call  it 
\    an  interesting  collection.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  trash  and  too  little 
I    variety,  especially  an  over-abundance  of  enamelled,  affected  Carlo  Dolces, 
i    and  maniered  Carlo  Marattas — the  latter  especially  all  as  like  "  as  two 
I    peas,"  for  one  sees  his  wife's  face  in  every  picture,  always  turned  the  same 
I    way,  and  with  the  same  head  drapery.  This  monotony  is  very  wearying ; 
I    both  these'  painters  belong  to  the  second  or  silver  age  in  painting,  after 
\    die  pure  gold  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  the  elder  masters  had  been  ex- 
1    hausted.    There  is  one  fine  dewy  Carlo  Dolce — a  Virgin  and  Child, 
I    very  happy — and  much  superior  to  many  other  works  of  his  here.  The 
Corsinis  appear  to  revel  in  a  perfect  indigestion  of  Carlo  Dolces,  for  the 
gallery  of  their  Florence  place  is  full  of  his  pictures.    There  is  his  cele- 
brated "Head  of  Poetry,"  which,  truth  to  say,  looks  ill,  thin,  and 
languid  to  my  mind,  afflicted  with  rather  weak  eyes.    But  to  return  ; 
here  are  some  fine  Guercinos,  specially  a  head  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns — horribly  beautiful — some  bluish  Caraccas,  and  some  pal 3,  in- 
expressive Guides  ;  strange  that  an  artist  who  could  paint  so  divinely 
should  condescend  to  produce  such  meagre  shadows  as  these.    Never  did 
genius  display  a  greater  inequality.    Among  a  multitude  of  uninteresting 
and  feeble  landscapes  are  some  interesting  ones  by  Poussin  and  Salvator 
Bosa ;  a  number,  too,  of  Dutch  pictures  are  here — ^Boths  and  Berghem, 
But  I  hate  this  naturalist's  low-life  school  at  all  times,  and  most 
of  all  in  dear,  romantic,  poetic  Italy,  where  such  a  style  is  an  abomination, 
j    There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Philip  II.,  Mary's  poor,  pale  lean  tyrant,  by 
Titian  ;  and  others  of  great  interest  and  immense  value  as  paintings,  by 
Albert  Durer,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  &c. — two  pictures  specially  by  the 
!    latter,  showing  how  well  he  could  paint  when  not  indulging  in  exaggera- 
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tkm  and  coaraeness.   Lather  and  his  wife  are  eunoiifl  as  pcfrtFalta-^dieiis 
bideooB,  which  makes  his  nuuriage  all  the  more  pardoiMihIe,  as  he  neitr 
indoeed  her  to  break  her  tows  for  the  sake  of  her  heaulgr  moBt  assoiedlgF. 
Luther  is  a  £&t,  jolly  friar,  whh«.douhle  ehhi,  ynlgar  €ftoe,  and^tupid 
pressioQ  ;  D'Aubigne  had  better  not  fieont  his  life  wkh  sueh  a  portrait! 

I  was  much  interested  by  a  series  of  email  ^etures^ — The  Li£e  xA  m 
Soldier^'— ''from  our  having  had  bad  prints  of  them  at  home,  hangii^ 
in  a  room  now  pulled  down,  where  I  used  to  study  them  intensely  assa 
ehild.  Seeing  thesb  pictures  quite  transported  me  back  to  those  happy, 
happy  days  when  my  sun  shone  without  an  envious  doud.  I  remembered 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  horrors  they  used  to  cause  me— ^peo]^  roast* 
ing  before  fires,  churches  and  houses  burning,  eaniages  robbed  and 
passengers  murdered,  men  hung  by  dozens  to  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  so-called  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  Murillo-— a  very  ugly  Vi^^in 
(more  than  commonly  homely  and  uninteresting  e»en  for  him)-— ^itting^ 
with  the  infant  Saviour  against  a  sun-baked  wall.  The  colouring  is 
superb,  but  the  subject — the  lay  figure — atrocious. 

What  kings  and  princes  are  these  Corsini,  to  possess  two  sw^  palaixs, 
one  darkening  the  Lung  Amo  at  Florence,  with  a  superb  gallery  of  paiisl> 
ings  also ;  and  then  this  overgrown,  monstrously  fine  place  at  Rome,  with 
dozens  of  splendid  villas  in  Tuscany  and  Romagna  to  boot.  Talk  of  our 
English  dukes,  why  they  are  lodged  like  fanners  in  comparison !  Nefw 
the  young  prince  is  dead,  there  is  no  one  lefb  but  that  horrid  man  the 

Duke  C  ^  as  heir  to  all  this  wealth,  a  monster  odious  with  hmvid 

vice,  squinting  and  hideous  to  lo<^  on,  and  despised  every  one.  The 
Spanish  marriage  intended  for  the  poor  fellow  now  dead  would  have  been 
a  rare  catch  for  the  daughter  of  Rianzares,  and  shows  that  the  Dowager 
Queen  of  Spain  had  her  eyes  open,  all  over  Europe,  to  snap  up  the  best 
for  her  brood.  Well,  the  Spanish  bride  will  not  come  now,  to  queen  it 
over  the  Doria  and  the  other  haughty  Roman  princesses,  and  vex  them 
all  by  being  sister  of  Isabella  of  Spain.  Ainsi  va  U  monde,  'She  woukl 
most  likely  have  been  as  unscmpulous  as  her  royal  sister,  and  have^octo 
set  up  a  cavalier  servente  on  her  own  account.  These  old  walls  ave 
roomy  enough  for  any  intrigues,  since  Christina  of  Sweden  inhabited 
them  during  her  residence  in  Rome,  and  died  here,  too.  Oh,  would  they 
could  speak,  those  walls,  and  call  me  in  to  be  their  confidante,  and 
chronicle  their  secret-whispered  revelations- — what  volumes  would  I  not 
write ! 

I  went  to  see  <^  Father  Mary  Burder,  abbot-elect  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
in  Leicestershire,  solemnly  blessed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop  6f 
Westminster,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  on  the  Coelian 
hilL"  ^ch  being  the  pompous  style  in  which  the  ceremony  w«B  :9A 
forth  on  the  ticket  given  me  by  Monsignore  T-  ■■  ■ ,  my  very  kind  Mend. 
I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  declamatory  wording  of  thcipaper, 
when  I  thou^t  how,  fu*  away  from  England  and  its  laws,  these  gerae* 
men  revdled,  as  it  were,  in  tides  and  honours  prohibited  hy  a  schbmatis 
and  abominably  obstinate  Parliament  of  sturdy  >Protefitant8. 

•Mr.  (late  arehdeaeon). Manning  was  to  preach  the  sermon,  and  aaLam 
a  fervent  admirer  of  lus  pure,  seiirt^like  character,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  him.  I  am  no  Catholic,  and  /never  eoiild  vdiA 
the  mass,  but  I  hope  I  .can  appreciate  genaiue  *«vai^gelioal  holiiiiM 
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vviMtever  16nd  it,  fosd  I  do  belUtse,  if  mr  a  titae  masat  iwttlked'uimfiied 
amid  tke  darkness  and  shadow  of  1^  lower  world,:  it  is  that  nan.  ^  He  is 
a  perfect  fit.  Fvaii9ois  de  ISalis,  without  the  nonsense  of  Madame  de 
C^noital;  and,  Bke  ^t  amiable  saint,  the  very  ohildren  follow  him  in 
street,  eo  benign  and  benev<dentarehis  bearing,  and  comitenanoe. 
'  6mee  his  conversion,  or  ;»#rverston,  as  people  please  to  view  it,  ike 
almefit  entirely  inhabits  Borne,  where,  having  joined  a  society  of  priests 
ii^alnting'the  Acoadenria  Eeclesiastica,  he  passes  his  time  in  study  and 
great  retirement,  only  appearing  in  public  at  occasional  periods,  siu^  as 
4^8  present,  when  he  conceives  that  his  dnty  calls  him  foribh. 

The  morning  of  the  ceremony  was  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  year— 
a  pouring  rain,  such  as  Rome  only  can  boast — ^rivers  ran  down  the 
streets,  and  water-spouts  poured  &om  the  heavens.  The  diurch  of  San 
Gvegoiy,  situated  bejond  the  Colosseum,  took  us  into  the  worst  part  of 
the  <Aty  in  pdnt  of  roads,  the  carriage  sank  down  in  the  soft  mud,  and 
the  luKPses  scrambled  over  the  ancient  Roman  way,  under' the  arch  of 
TitiiB,  as  if  they  intended  to  lose  their  legs,  and  deposit  us  there  m  the 
fliiape  ef  modem  ruins.  Spite,  however,  of  the  weather,  a  nomber  of 
carriages  were  already  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  handsome  flight  of 
steps  on  which  stands  the  church,  in  a  quiet,  sequestered  comer,  near  some 
pnWic  gardens,  whose  groves  afford  a  pleasant  shade  in  a  fine  day,  and 
eilirren  a  somewhat  gloomy  position.  It  is  not  a  large  building,  and  I 
was  disappointed  in  finding  the  interior  entirely  modernised.  Monsigniote 
T"  ■  ,  vdio  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything,  received  us  near  the 
door,  axid  placed  us  in  an  excellent  positk>n  close  by  ike  altar.  Cardinal 
Wisemam  soon  advanced  within  the  rails,  and  ike  orgm  pealed  forth. 
The  rol»ng  the  priests  was  all  done  at  the  altar,  and  such  a  rustling 
ef  mike,  and  satins,  and  embroideries— such  a  display  of  lace  and  fine 
Imen  never  could  have  been  conceived  out  of  a  milliner's  shop.  The 
abbet-elect  undressed  until  one  beeame  positively  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
bable consequence,  and  I  irreverently  thought  of  the  clown  at  Astley'sj 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  that  personage,  the  contingency  had  been  duly  oon*- 
^dered,  and  much  as  was  taken  olF,  still  more  remained  behind ;  the  poor 
man  must  have  narrowly  escaped  sufPocation  in  his  original  state.  As  to 
Ihe  oaniinal,  he  peeled  off  various  times  during  the  mfoming,  Mid  under- 
went tlie  most  marvellous  transformations  imaginable.  He  went  in  black, 
rfianged  into  red,  and  finally  came  out  very  splendid  in  purple ;  how  ail 
Ms  w«s  managed  I  camiot  say,  but  vouch  for  the  fact.  He  looked  re- 
Bftsrkabiy  well  in  the  last  dress,  with  a  scarlet  cap — like  an  old  Venetian 
picture  by  Tintoretto — as  nothing  could  be  more  dignified  and  appro- 
priate'than  his  appearance  as  he  sat  enthroned  in  a  great  gilt  arm-chiir, 
ander  the  teuf^rary  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  erected  for  him.  One  fiftt 
Ben^ietine  monk  in  attendance  on  him  nearly  underwent  strangulatioai 
in  the  process  of  dressing  ;  he  could  not  get  into  his  clothes  on  any  termtt, 
snd  performed  agonising  gymnastics  in  consequence,  eaudng  him  to  look 
tery-red  in' the  face  all  the  morning  afterwards.  Then  others  couH  ntft 
find  the^strings  to  tie  on  their  vestments,  and  left  tJfiem  hanging  down 
kikind  on  the  black  sottanas  Hke  untidy  schoolboys ;  and  altogeltor 
tiiete'was  no'end  of  confusion. 

Isepv^r'^as  present  4t  so  wearison^  a  ceremony,  lasting  ;/?oe'  e0tr^ 
hours.    I  never  saw,  even  in  Rome,  such  walking  about,  and  such  extra 
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bowing,  and  the  same  things  done  over  and  over  again,  as  if  for  a  penance 
— and  a  real  penance  it  was  in  g^ood  truth  to  me,  heretic  as  I  am ! 

The  abhot-elect  paraded  backwards  and  forwards  within  the  rails  and 
without  the  rails  twenty  times,  and  put  his  mitre  on  and  took  it  off  until 
I  actually  got  giddy.  There  was  a  regular  ecclesiastical  prompter,  or 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  kept  everybody  in  order,  malang  the 
funniest  little  nods  and  subdued  gestures,  like  a  well-behaved  Neapolitan, 
as  he  marshalled  them  when  to  sit  and  when  to  stand,  and  if  the  eternal 
anitre  was  or  was  not  to  be  worn.  The  abbot-elect  (poor  man,  how  I 
pitied  him)  lay  prostrated  fiat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  for  nearly  an  hour, 
while  the  seven  penitential  psalms  were  chanted  over  him.  When  he 
got  up  he  looked  just  escaped  from  apoplexy. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  when  all  this  tiresome  ceremonial  was  over, 
and  Mannipg  in  the  pulpit.  He  looked  ashy  pale,  but  the  thorough-bred 
English  gentleman  he  is  in  every  feature — a  striking  contrast  to  the  fet, 
pufly,  vulgar  monks  around  hiui.  This  sermon  was  on  the  unbelief  of 
St.  Thomas,  as  applied  to  the  rationalist  want  of  faith  apparent  in 
Protestants ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  he  spoke  emphatically  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  to  whom  he  pointed  as  the  Primate  of  England,  and 
legal  successor  of  Augustine.  I  thought  the  composition  wanting  in 
depth,  although  nicely  worded.  His  manner,  too,  is  against  him,  being 
dull  and  monotonous,  and  his  voice  weak  and  incapable  of  deep  modula- 
tions. Altogether,  I  was  disappointed  in  his  public  appearance,  and  I 
would  much  prefer  listening  to  his  pious  discourses  in  private,  as  more 
6uited  to  his  manner  and  character,  both  marked  by  an  extreme  humility 
and  gentleness,  rendering  him  unfit  to  battle,  as  it  were,  with  the 
passions  of  the  multitude.  Wiseman,'^  who  has  been  preaching  a  weekly 
course  of  sermons,  is  a  far  more  telling  orator.  Both  his  address,  voice, 
and  dignified  presence  are  well  adapted  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
ling^." Immense  crowds  were  drawn  to  hear  him,  among  whom,  con- 
spicuous, were  great  numbers  of  English  converts,  as  well  as  numerous 
Protestants.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  full  of  hope  all  the  Catholics  are 
in  regard  to  the  many  conversions  taking  place.  Rome  is  crowded  now 
with  new  converts,  who  are  feted  and  fussed  with  immensely. 

The  Palazzo  Colonna,  like  a  true  Roman  house,  looks  nothing  at  all 
from  the  street ;  indeed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  row  of  shops  are  erected 
in  front — stables  there  are,  certainly,  and  a  church  pushed  violently  up 
into  one  comer.  Over  this  odd  medley  of  buildings  are  fixed  the  stemme^ 
or  armorial  bearings  of  the  great  Colonna.  On  entering  a  vast  cortile 
the  enormous  size  of  the  palazzo  appears  ;  still,  all  jumbled  together,  and 
without  any  regular  fa9ade,  masses  of  wall  run  in  all  directions,  and  open 
into  inner  courts,  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  places  covering  an  immense 
space  of  ground.  Half  of  the  pianonobile,  or  first  floor,  is  occupied  by 
the  French  embassy,  the  other  half  is  dedicated  to  the  pictures ;  and,  as 
both  these  suites  are  respectively  the  finest  in  Rome,  the  extent  of  the 
whole  palace  may  be  imagined.  Below,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the 
studio  of  that  charming  painter,  the  Professore  Minardi,  as  well  as  a 
barrack ;  above,  al  secondo,  are  the  private  apartments  of  the  Colonna 
family  ;  so,  altogether  it  is  much  like  a  Noah's  ark  in  point  of  variety. 
Between  the  French  ambassador  and  the  picture-gallery  one  common 
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stair  is  used,  leading  into  a  common  ante-room  of  great  size,  where  the 
numerous  doors  are  all  alike  covered  with  tapestry,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
Tery  pardonable  mistake  to  walk  into  the  presence  of  the  Count  de 
Bazneval.  Chance,  however,  directed  my  steps  aright,  and  I  entered. 
The  first  two  rooms  are  hung  with  old  tapestiy,  then  begin  the  pictures, 
of  which  there  is  a  most  pleasing,  but  not  an  extensive,  collection.  In 
the  first  room  are  two  landscapes,  by  Albano,  remarkable  rather  for  size 
than  beauty;  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Guilio  Romano,  where  the  rich 


reminds  one  of  the  disciple  and  admirer  of  Raphael.  Here,  too,  is  a 
beautiful  Paul  Veronese,  bright,  living,  glowing.  St  Cecilia,  his  wife, 
having  sat  as  the  model  represented  for  the  nonce  in  an  exaggerated 
state  of  nudity,  especially  scandalous  as  personifying  that  chaste  lady, 
who  suffered  persecution  rather  than  endure  the  pains  and  pleasures  in- 
separable irom  connubial  intercourse.  Barring  the  name,  'tis  a  grand 
picture,  and  the  model  the  very  type  of  a  ripe  voluptuous  Venetian 
beauty.  Portraits  there  are  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  Lord  knows 
what  artist  beside;  but  who  can  tarry  in  these  chambers  with  that 
glorious  sala  beyond,  the  finest  room  in  all  Rome,  brilliant  with  frescoes, 
paintings,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  statues,  marbles,  ivory,  and  gilding,  all 
blending  in  one  great  glowing  mass,  charming  and  astonishing  the  be- 
wildered gaze.  It  was  built  by  one  of  the  family,  a  great  general,  who, 
after  a  victory  gained  for  the  Venetians,  as  if  the  palace  were  not  already 
immense  enough,  added  this  sumptuous  gallery. 

Truly  these  Italian  nobles  are  lodged  like  kings  of  the  earth  ;  palatial 
architecture  cannot  be  conceived  out  of  Italy ;  or  the  size,  grandeur,  and 
decoration  of  the  ancestral  halls  of  those  proud  families  whose  names  are 
immortalised  as  the  great  feudatories  of  their  country — ^too  mighty  for 
subjects,  too  divided  for  sovereigns.  I  remembered  the  words  of  Gibbon 
as  my  eye  swept  down  the  gorgeous  space,  when  speaking  of  the  family 
residences  of  the  Roman  princes,  as  the  most  costly  monuments  of 
elegance  and  servitude ;  the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  having  been  prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries  and 
gardens  decorated  with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity  which  taste 
and  vanity  have  prompted  them  to  collect."  Queen  Victoria  could  never 
exist  in  Buckingnam  Palace  had  she  ever  come  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  lucky 
for  our  nation  it  is  not  etiquette  for  the  sovereign  to  travel,  else  her 
abeady  incipient  taste  for  bricks  and  mortar  would  ruin  poor  John  Bull 
outright.  To  be  sure,  this  regal  pile  was  raised  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  who, 
with  a  proper  portion  of  that  family  pride  for  which  popes  are  famous, 
wished  to  mark  his  reign  both  for  the  good  of  his  descendants,  and,  at 
least,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  secure  himself  a  palatial  residence ;  for 
those  were  days  when  the  popes  were  vastly  pushed  about,  and  very 
irreverently  elbowed,  and  kept  on  the  trot  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  with 
an  occasional  flight  into  Spain,  by  way  of  a  change.  Martin  did,  how- 
ever, remain  quietly  in  the  Eternal  City  after  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  lived  to  finish  this  prize  palace. 

But  to  return.  This  gallery  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  terminating  at  the  further  end  in  a  sort  of  tribune  supported  by 
vast  columns,  and  raised  on  steps.    Within  this  holy  of  holies,  in  aristo- 
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enitte  ^teluihreness,  are  Wo  beautiful  demises  by  BmtiKbio,  whieb  iiie 
extreme  delicacy  of  tlie  prince  haa  caused  to  be  draped  with  an  ill*«SBOrted 
garment  painted  in  water-colours,  and  therefore  removable.  This  dtee^ 
making  spoils  two  fine  pictures  ettttrely.  I  am  afraid,  with  my  ifi^ 
educated  eyes  frei^  from  Florence,  and  the  unaidomed  natural  charms  of 
Titian's  Venuses,  this  onrer-scrupulosify  of  Prince  Colonna  was  thOToughly 
thrown  away  on  me.  It  would  take  pages  to  enumerate  half  the  piotora 
«nd  sculptures  in  this  gallery.  One  fine  portrait  of  the  poetess  Vittona 
Colonna  is  very  interesting  ;  anduMio&er  by  Vandyke,  of  'some  fantfly 
heit)  on  horseback,  very  striking  nand  noble.  As  to  the  statues,  I  am 
grown  difficult,  after  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  did  not  look  at 
ihm.  The  thing  is  the  superb  gallery  itself,  the  ensemble  intoxi^ting 
the  eye  by  a  perfect  harmony  of  brilliancy,  luxury,  siwe,  and  grandeur. 
One  of  the  marble  steps  is  broken  by  a  cannon-ball  that  penetrated  the 
wall  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  si^e.  Prince  Colonna  has  never 
allowed  it  to  be  repaired,  and  so  it  stands  as  a  memento  mori  of  the 
f)lly  and  widcedness  the  Roman  canaylia  can  be  guilty  of.  From  a  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  gallery  I  entered  the  gardens  occupying  the  site 
of  die  baths  of  Constantine,  on  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Quinnal,  and  tiie 
spot  where  those  splendid  horses  were  dug  up  that  now  ornament  the 
beautiful  fountain  opposite  the  Pope's  summer  palace.  Very  picturesque 
gardens  they  are,  ascending  by  double  flights  of  steps  through  alleys  of 
box  and  bay,  along  the  margin  of  trickting  streams  and  gushing  nmn- 
tains,  to  the  hill  above,  where,  from  a  grand  ten^ace,  ^le  lool^  over 
Borne. 

On  this  terrace  aiie  some  gigantic  fragments  and  capitals,  said  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Temple  of  t£e  Sun  erected  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian. 
But  I  cannot  brings  myself  to  believe  a  building  of  that  size  was  possible*; 
«fd  as  there  is  no  certain  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  orthodox  to 
doubt.  Near  by,  and  looking  down  a  place  mudi  like  the  bottomless 
pit,  ana  some  curious  remains  of  the  baths,  nnw  used  as  a  granary,  but, 
Bloe  all  oti^r  classical  mius,  so  vague  and  indefinite,  they  might  as  wdl 
wit  be  liiere,  as  far  as  satisfying  one's  curiosity  goes.  1  poked  my  head 
down  through  an  aperture  into  a  deep  vault  of  arched  caverns,  and  I  said, 
"'Very curious,"  "  Bear  me,  how  wonderful  !*'  without  a  notion  why,  w 
uofderstandmg  in  the  least  what  I  was  looking  at.  Behind  the  terrace  is 
aqg^rdm  not  quite  so  ill  kept  as  are  Ita^n  parterres  in  general.  Great 
Moige^trees,  loaded  with  fresh  fruit,  flung  back  the  -rays  of  the  setting 
sun  opposite,:making  one  happy  by  the  notion  of  having  suddenly  leapt 
into  summer;  foir  in  these  secluded  nooks,  embosorafed  in  ilex  and  bs^, 
within  great  orchards  of  the  orange 'and  the' lemon,  laot  a  vestige  reminds 
one  of  the  course  of  'tiie  seasons,  and  a  perennial  summer  Teigns.  ^ff^ 
em^ged'down  a  long  covered  beceeau,  at  an  iron  gate  opening^on^t^ 
Quirmal  opposite  ^tiie  Rospigliosi  Bdace,  and  near  the  bea«tifol  fountdQ 
that  icrAits  the  4teep  ascent  of  Monte  Cavallo,  opposite' the  Pope's  palace, 
wiMie^Oastor  and  Pollux,  in  "semblaace^  of  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  ivbM 
back  the  fiery  steeds,  whilst  the  lofty 'fountain  "rises  between,  sparkling, 
iplashing,  and  shed^g  dkmondidnm  aanDvnd. 

ToMiay,:I^aw  4^e  apartments  in  vm  Capitol  leeUled  the  CeiMerva;tofb 
--•iimble  'suite  on  theHBffft:  floor.  ^Theyvtruek  l^^a  wMl,  «nd 
Italian  companion  complained  of  the  cold.    The  first  two  or  three  rooms 
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olje^ls^  petfaapSy  of  greater  interest  than  any  othefs  in  the  world.  On  a 
pedestal  stands  the  bxonze  wolf  with  the  infieuons^  Romulus  and  Rmiu» 
^etures  thaye  niade  this  ^roup  familiar  in  the  i&irthest  ccanwrs  of  >the 
world,  but  the  original 'k  no  less  stnldng.  To  see  the  very  bronze  taken 
itom  the  Forum,  where  it  was  veH€r€Uedm  the  gemm  oi^^iomey  and  to 
see  also  the  irent  in  :the  hinder  1^,  made  by  the  lightning  'which  fell 
when  Ceesar  was  murdered,  is  indeed  to  leap  back  into  bygone  eenturiee, 
aad  to  feel  individualtsed  with  their  most  £unoua  leg^icis.  Opposite  ia % 
hronce  bust  of  Junios  Brutus,  with  the  eyes  painted,  giving  it  a  curio» 
sinister  ezpresMOn.  This  had  every  i^pearanee  of  an  Mitique  head,  and 
of  heing  a  strong  likeness.  To  what  disputes  have  this  head  and  the 
wdlf  given  rise!  what  v^umes  have  been  written per^iA  omUra  ikkAt 
orjgiBality  !  whether  this  on  which  Igaxed  was  M^wolf  of  the  Ci^itoll 
£or  my  .part,  I  delight  to  feel  of  a  most  believing  spirit,  and  to  reeeine 
with  £aith  all  the  custode  told  us.  Here,  too,  are  the  bronie  dudes,  with 
open,  quacking  bills — images  of  those  that  saved  the  &iy  of  the  CsBsANk 
lliey  were-  excavated,  it  is  said,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  'Reek.  Here, 
too,4kre  theiFastes  Cottsulores,  containing  the  lists  of  all  the  eonsok 
frottn.  the  time  of  Augus^^ — 'mutilated,  broken,  and  obseure,  they  are  the 
only  guide-history  .possesses,  to  the  uninitiated  eye  appearing  utterly  uft- 
mtdligible.  Here  is  also  a  wonderful  head  of  Medusa,  by  *Bemim,  £ife 
anough  to  take  the  second  ,  place  in  poetic  horror  after .  Leonardo's  fere- 
moadous  painting  at  iFlorence. 

l^otlung  I  have  seen,  income  carried  mer  more  back  to  my  early  imagi* 
nations  than  the  reUcs  colleeted  in  these  rooms.  It  is  here  J  realist 
being  at  Rome;  fabulous  story  and  far-off  history  seemed,  as  it  wes«^ 
fdthin  my  grasp;  the  great  shadows  of  antiquity  were  resuscitated  at  my 
individual  call;  they  are  mine — ^Isee,  feel,  examine  them — «nd  long-pait 
•gee  live  again  in 'the  associations  of  the  moment.  Afterwards  I  went*  to 
ihe^  church  of  the  Axa  Cell,  dose  by,  up  ^t  long  flight  of  one  hundred 
and  vtwenty-four  marble  steps,  overtopping  the  Cf^tol,  the  site  of  the 
dimple  of  Ju]^ter  Feretidus,  to  see  the  Santo  Bambino.  As  I  was  in  tbe 
c(»apany  of  a  devout  Catholic,  I  put  on  my  .gravest  face,  whidi  I  £Muid  it 
alhard  matter  to  maintain.  We  were  ushered  into  a  side  dM^pel  off  .the 
sacristia,  where,  after  waitii^g  some  time,  ^e  of  the  monks  appeared. 
We  .intimated  x)ur  wish  to  be  presented,  to  which  he  aequieseed,  and 
strsdghtway  proceeded  to  light  tfour  candles  on  the  dtar,  aiid  to  imleek 
the-firmit  panel,  out  of  which  he  took  a  large  gilt  box.  The  box  was 
oomed  with  eomnfon,  wearaUe-looking  babydothes,  whieh  he  ^put  OH 
oneiside;  he  then  placed  the  hcxs  on  the  cdtar,  and  un&atenedtAe  Bd; 
several  Jayess  of  white -silk,  edged  with  :gold,  were  then  removed,  and^at 
last^ppeared'the^BambiBO,  in  the  «hape  of  an  ugly  painted  doll,  ^seime 
two  feet  high.  A-morejConiptetedittle  monster  !  ^never  beheld— the  fioee 
pointed  u  ^nident  red,  *tbe  hair,  also  wooden,  in  rigid  curls,  altogether 
wy  like^otte  of  the  acting  troop  in  Pu»di':S  theatre;  th«ee  vMs  a  gel4, 
fewdfed  crown  on  itS'head,  and ^^e  body — swadied  in  white. silk,  :lili» 

bd[>y<--*wasvcorered  'with'  diamonds/^emeMids^andipeai^ls,  hut.^  we 
gieat  "Si*e  or  vaioe;  tiie  .little  -feet  were  ihoUow,  <aad  4>f  gold.  Of  •«U 
tutsan  ih«''WOtdd,wtheiBtad)i&oio«^A^ito'hetthe;jno»^ 
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Catholic.  Such  ahject  superstition  reminds  one  of  the  savage  Indians, 
who  worship  onions  and  stones.  The  monk  said  the  Bambino  was 
cinque  cento,  which  they  always  do  faute  de  mieux,  and  added,  with  a 
devout  look,  ma  e  molto  promgioso."  When  he  goes  to  the  sick,  he 
rides  in  their  coach  sent  tor  him,  and  is  held  up  at  the  window  to  be 
adored.  At  Christmas  there  are  no  end  of  ceremonies,  in  which  he 
takes  a  prominent  part.  First,  the  presepio,  where  he  appears  in  the  | 
arms  of  a  lay  figure  habited  like  the  Virgin,  while  another  stands  by 
representing  Joseph.  But  he  is  very  mat  indeed  at  the  Epiphany,  when 
he  is  paraded  up  and  down  the  church,  crammed  with  the  foulest  of  the 
Roman  rabble,  and  escorted  by  bands  of  splendid  militanr  music,  playing 
polkas,  and  then  held  up  at  the  great  door  facing  the  hxmdred  and 
twenty-four  steps,  on  which  the  people  kneel  and  worship  him !  Alack, 
alack !  can  we  be  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such  things  be  ?  The 
church  of  Ara  Celi  is  immortalised  by  Gibbon  as  the  place  where  he  first 
dreamed  his  future  history.  The  pillars  of  Egyptian  granite  in  the  nave 
nvfi  all  of  different  lengths,  taken  frpm  various  ruined  temples ;  and  every- 
tuing  is  ancient,  gloomy,  and  suggestive. 

In  the  beautiful  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  its  three  superb  fountains  for 
ever  splashing  in  the  sunshine,  and  opposite  the  Plncian  Hill,  whose  steep 
sides  are  darkened  with  groves  of  pine,  and  broken  by  classical  arcades, 
pDlared  terraces,  and  statues,  where  the  elegantes  of  Rome  didly  display 
themselves,  like  bright  butterflies  under  the  shadow  of  the  solemn  trees, 
among  the  flowers,  and  g^aze  on  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  vast  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's — is  situated  the  American  embassy.  Mr.  Cass,  the  present 
ambassador  (son  of  General  Cass,  famous  as  toe  man  who  hates  the  Eng- 
lish so  profoundly),  is  well  known  here  for  his  urbanity  and  constant 
hospitality,  of  which  I  had  a  sample  last  night  at  one  of  his  grand  recep- 
tions, where  I  esteemed  myself  not  a  little  favoured,  being  the  only 
English  person  present.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  with  the  vigorous 
biting  cold  of  an  English  winter,  but  the  weather  did  not  prevent  a  large 
circle  assembling  at  his  palazzo  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  the  hours  at 
Rome  being  primitively  early,  spite  of  the  superabundance  of  English. 
A  large  suite  of  elegant  rooms  were  thrown  open,  furnished  with  tiie 
hon  gout  and  luxury  of  a  Parisian  petite  maitresse.  Pictures  and  sculp- 
tures adorned  the  walls  in  profusion — an  evidence,  I  think,  of  American 
taste  for  art,  which  leads  them  to  a  more  general  love  of  the  fine  chtf' 
^TcBuvres,  executed  by  their  native  artists,  in  the  usual  decoration  of 
houses  than  we  English  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  that  so  large  a  number  of  Americans  were  in 
Rome  ;  there  certainly  could  not  have  been  less  than  300  assembled. 
The  ladies  were  most  elegantly  dressed  ;  much  more  in  the  true  Parisian 
style,  and  without  that  outrS  caricature  too  usual  among  ourselves,  where 
a  fashion  originally  pretty  is  tortured  "  to  very  tatters"  by  a  fatal  want 
of  good  taste.  Such  a  number  of  beautiful  girls  I  never,  I  think,  saw 
assembled  together — a  book  of  beauty  might  have  been  got  up  on  the 
spot.  They  say  American  ladies'  looks  are  evanescent ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  so,  for  their  style  of  beauty  is  particularly  frail  and  delicate,  making  it 
all  the  lovelier  and  more  feminine  while  it  lasts.  The  circle  of  fair  young 
girls  at  Mr.  Cass's  were  mostiy  in  the  very  burst  of  womanhood — street, 
wax-light  creatures,  like  beautiful  exotics,  looking  too  ethereal  for  r<ihe 
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winds  of  heayeQ**  roughly  to  visit  them.    Did  I  dare>  I  might  name 
several  of  unusual  loveliness.    Miss  S       ,  a  grand,  queen-like  creature, 
I     with  her  hair  drawn  hack  a  rtmperatrice^  yet  with  a  cnarming  expression 

i  — a  fitting  study  for  a  Dido  ;  Miss  E — C  ,  the  sweetest,  pinkest 

rosebud  &at  ever  bloomed,  sparkling  with  girlish  happiness  and  glee, 
and  this,  and  that,  there  would  be  no  end. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  Americans  are  plcdn  and  common-looking 
—defects  all  the  more  observable  from  the  high-bred  air  of  their  woman- 
kind.   But  there  is  a  frankness  and  a  friendliness  about  them,  all 
quite  charming  to  my  notions,  and  presenting  the  most  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  cold  reserve  and  stiffiiess  of  my  own  compatriots.    Several  very 
agreeable  ladies  spoke  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner  without  the  formality 
of  an  introduction — a  thing  unheard  of  among  our  Mgid  islanders.  The 
way  in  which  we  eat  and  drank  seemed  prodigious  after  the  Barmecide 
entertainments  of  the  Italian  nobles,  who  g^ve  one  nothing  but  ice,  and 
that  sparingly.     There  were  two  regular  suppers,  and  refreshments 
handed  about  every  moment  besides.    Altogether,  I  have  not  been  at  a 
party  for  an  age  that  pleased  me  so  much  ;  all  was  perfect,  save  a  certain 
twang  and  drawl,  which  spoilt  many  a  pretty  mouth  to  English  ears. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  for  some  time  staying  in  Rome,  where  bis 
I     presence  excites  a  vast  deal  of  attention.    During  Advent  he  preached 
1     four  sermons  at  the  church  behind  the  Propaganda  to  densely  crowded 
I     audiences.    In  his  first  sermon  he  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the 
I     {Measure  he  felt  at  returning  to  Rome,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years ; 
I     comparing  his  feelings  with  those  of  the  many  strangers  arouna  him; 
j     conduding  by  exhorting  all  present  to  contemplate  imperial  Rome,  not 
I     as  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  or  instruction,  but  as  the  mother-church  and 
Christian  home  of  all  believers,  and  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  her  as  our 
spiritual  parent.    His  manner  is  dignified,  his  presence  imposing,  and  his 
voice  clear  and  sonorous.  In  the  pulpit  he  looks  like  an  ancient  patriarch 
in  his  picturesque  dress  of  purple,  edged  with  red.    After  seeing  him  in 
public,  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  presenting  to  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  I  had  by  me.    In  a  very  nervous  state  of  mind  I  repaired  to 
the  Palazzo  Gaserta,  where  he  keeps  his  state.    I  passed  through  several 
ante-rooms  swarming  with  priests,  "  black  spirits  ana  grey,"  aU  gliding 
I    mysteriously  about  like  so  many  ghosts.    At  last  I  entered  a  large 
room,  plainly  furnbhed,  where  I  remained  half  an  hour,  much  amused  by 
the  prattle  of  a  young  priest  in  attendance,  the  most  boyish,  innocent- 
!    hearted  creature  in  the  world,  who  informed  me  he  lived  with  a  mamma 
and  three  sisters,  who  themselves  went  nowhere  but  to  early  mass,  and, 
therefore,  to  please  whom  he  never  either  went  anywhere.    Once  he 
owned  to  having  ventured  to  Frascati,  twelve  miles  ofi^,  but  then,  added 
he,  "  I  returned  in  the  evening,  for  my  sisters  had  made  me  promise  e  non 
poteva  maneare."    In  the  midst  of  this  chat  a  door  opened — the  young 
priest  made  a  dive  and  escaped — while  I  found  myself  vis-orvis  with  the 
cardinal,  greatly  to  my  dismay  ;  but  his  quiet  bearing  soon  reassured 
me.    He  begged  me  to  seat  myself  beside  him,  and  then  began  a  long 
I    conversation  on  my  own  affairs,  expressing  himself  with  the  utmost  kind- 
I    ness.    Nothing  can  be  more  prevenant  in  society  than  this  terrible  Pro- 
testant Jumbo,  so  often  burned  in  effigy  and  murdered  in  ink.    A  calm^ 
dignified  man,  perfectly  high-bred,  and  particularly  composed  in  manner. 
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Aft^r  I  liad'sat  forseme  tiine  I  begge<f  hewould-not  aUow-me^  \ism^ 
on  his  time;  but  dismiss  m«L  when  he  pleased.  ^^'I,*^  re^^ed'he^  have  w. 
power  to  dismiss  any  one.'* '  Then,"  said  i^ow  vm  to  dismiis  mj*^ 
8^.'*  He  apologised  for  not  begging^me  to  remain  longery  M 1^  was,  he 
said,  snfBsringimd^  a  great  domestic  trial  (the  youBg  priest  liad  told'iDe> 
there  was  illness  in  the  house).  1^  cardinal  eseorted  me  to  the  doe^ 
which  he  opened,  bowing  me  out' with  all'  the^  covurtesy  of  -  an  orditisrY 
gentleman.  did  not  present  his  hand  for  me  ta  ^ss  las  ring,  whi^ 
I  had  expected.    To*d&y  he  preaches  at  l^e  BngUsb  Cdlege. 

The  gardens  of  iite  ViUa  Lodovisi  are  dec^dedly  i^most  beaii<»fid  iit 
the  vicinity  of  Rbme,  situated  on  the  back  of  tbe  Pinmn  Hill,  close) 
under  the  walls,  and  not  fto  from  the  YiUa  Albani.  On:  entering,  I  wos' 
astonished  at  its  vast  extent ;  for,  in  good  truth,  it  is  a  Inge^  pidc  gu^ 
denised,  afiFording  all  the  variety  of  shrubbery,  parterre  wiood, 
walks,  shady  deUs,  and  open  spaces,  a  VAnglaise^  planted  with  trees ;  all' 
overshadowed  by  the  huge'  frowning  walls  heavy  with* the  weight  of  ceo*, 
tunes,  indented  and  arched,  with  here  and  there  an  old'tow^r  loomi&g^ 
in  the  backgrovnd  above  the  lofty  trees.  Altogether-  it  is  a  sweet  plaosj. 
with  a  quiet  cloistered  air  about  it,  and  kept  up,  too^  with  a  care  aDd  tidi*- 
ness  so  thoroughly  English,  one  might  fancy  onesdif  at  Sion  or  Chats- 
worth  but  for  the  sublimer  features  the  scene.  Oli  entering^  we  paswi! 
to  the  left,,  {dong  a  lordly  gravel  walk  bordered  by  a  thorou^ly  Italian 
clipped  hedge,  from  which  oth^  walks,  bordered  by  otii^  hedges^  aH 
seemingly  interminable,  open  out*  in  every  direction,  forming  charming: 
vistas,  and  ending  in  the  rtefaly-tinted  old  ramparts,  or  in  some  dasiie 
temple,  or  tomb,  or  statue*  The  only  thing  wanting -wm  fountains,  of 
whiehj  strange  to  say,  near  ^this  dty  of  living  waters,  there  were  none  to 
be  seen. 

The  other  side  of  Ae  broad  walk  was  laid  out  in  elegant  flovrar 
parterres.. 

It  was  quite  a  l^tteau  scene,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  a 
party  of  ladies  emerge  from  bdiind  the  high  hedges  dil  rouged,  and  bs-^ 
hooped,  and  bedizened,  att^ded  by  flights  of  beaux  radiant  in  powder 
and  pearl  white,  wiiji  rapiers  by  their  sides,  enamelled  snuff-boxes,  &n8j 
or  bonbonnieres  in  their  hands,  like  a  frontispiece  to  one  Moli^'s 
comedies — But  oh  !  but  oh  !  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot No  such 

preeieux  ridicules"  appeared ;  there  was  the  soencj  tihe  badcground, 
but  the  dramatis  persancB  were  all  in  their  graves,  and  their  finery,  as 
well  as  themselves,  kindred  dust,  fer  away  on  the  other  ade  of  the  Alps. 

When  we  readied  the  end  of  this  particular  approach,  there  appeam 
a  little  hill,  which  I.  ascended,  through  pretty  trimmed  walks,  to  a  charm- 
ing kiosk  at  the  summit,  garlanded  with  creepeiv  and  hemmed  «miid 
with  great  variegated  aloes,  their  fat  leaves  turned  down  towards  the 
ground.  Tins  waa  for  all  the  world  like  a  dropnsoene  in  a  play*— only 
we,  miserable  ^nners,  spoilt  the  delusion-  by  our  modem  dresses.  Beyond 
was  a  noble  view  of  modem  BiOme — ^for  what*  view  of  the  imperial  city  i» 
not  noUe?  At  our  foet  bubbled  a  small  founti^  into  agreat  shalL 
Oh,  Italy!  land  of  poetry,  when  can  I  say  I  know  orcan  imagine  all  thy 
beauties?  Far  and*  near  their  -  measure  overwhelms  me ;  be  it  in  t^ 
lofty  oak-shrouded  mountains,  or  in  thy  classic  villas,  created  for  a  raee 
of  human  beings,  free,  grand,  untrammelled,  such  as  Paul  VeKmese  or 
Titian  called  into  existence ;  or  amid  the  rich  gorgeous  shmbs  and  the 
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bright  BowesBp  emblKadaiing  every  hUl^sidei  and  casting  sweet  perfumes 
in  thy  balmy  bieeies ! — "  Time  cannot  wither,  or  custom  stale  thy  infc 

I    x»te  yanety,"  may  be  said  more  truthfully  far  of  Italy  than  of  pooR 

'     &ded  Cleopatra,  centuries  ago  food  for  envious  worms. 

Buia  truoe  to  rhapsody,  and  «[iter  matter  of  fact.  From  the  kiosk  we 
descended  into  a. dark  ilex  wood  covering  that  side  of  the  rising  ground, 
^ment  trees,  <dd  enough  to  have  bent  under  the  same  hurricaiw 
that  marked  the  hour  Caesar's  murder  and  clave  the  bronee  wolf 
on  the  Capitol.  In  a  dell  at  the  bottom  was  a  tiny  lake,  surround- 
ing a  mosS"COvered  pile  of  ruined  marble,  radiantly  green,  from  whence 
sfffaDg  up  a  liquid  jet,  whose  gurgling  broke  the  solitude,  and  answered 
to  the  wind  whistling  overhead ;  the  nymph  of  this  fair  domain  audibly 
asd  evidently  fiirting  with  Boreas,  who  had  become  most  eloquently 
pressings  judging  from  the  noise  he  made.  In  an  open  space  over  this 
sweet  dell  the  Casmo  (JngHee,  house)  appeared,  where  the  Princeos 
Piombino  repairs  when  she  makes  hear  vtlle^atura,  and  wishes  to  enjoy 
n^ure,  which  the  Italians  have  no  notion  of  doing,  not  in  the  very  least 
appreciating  its  beauties.  The  ladies  especially,  who  never  go  out  until 
the  fall  of  the  day,  whatever  be  the  season,  care  as  little  about  the 
enchanted  land,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  fragrant  shade,  and  the  delicious 

i  breezes,  as  a  Venetian  does  for  a  horse.  They  never  walk,  never 
wander  about  as  we  Unglish  delight  to  do,  but  order  their  carriage,  and 

I  where  that  carriage  cannot  take  them  they  never  go.  The  Casino  is 
rather  an  ugly  building,  without  the  slightest  pretension  except  of  comfort. 
Within  the  inner  hall  are  the  famous  frescoes  of  Guercino,  his  Aurora, 
and  the  Night  and  Morning.  The  Aurora  is,  alas!  but  a  milkmaid 
after  Guido's  Goddess,  and  the  black  and  brown  piebalds  but  Flemish 

I  stallions  in  comparison  to  those  ethereal  steeds  that  skim  through  the 
azure  main  around.  However,  it  is  a  fine  work,  and  has  great  force  and 
justness  of  colouring.  The  various  figures,  too,  emblematic  of  night,  dis- 
appearing in  diSl^rent  discomfited  attitudes  behind  dark  lowering  clouds, 

i  all  flying  at  the  approach  of  day,  are  beautifully  conceived ;  and  did  one 
see  such  frescoes  anywhere  but  at  Rome,  and  so  near  the  Rospigliosi 

j     palace,  one  might  well  get  up  an  ecstasy  about  it.    On  either  side  of  the 

j  hall  are  the  figures  of  Night  and  Morning,  both  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  casual  mention.    I  admired  them  much.    The  dead,  heavy 

!  deep  of  the  one,  whose  eyes  are  closed  over  a  manuscript  she  holds  in  her 
hand,  while  the  owl,  the  night  birds,  and  the  sleeping  child  all  tell  of 
repose  around  her,  contrasts  capitally  with  the  joyous,  merr}'  freshness  of 
Day  spreading  his  wings  to  the  morning  b#ams  with  a  soul-inspiring  glee, 
full  of  youth,  of  hope,  of  promise.  OSier  frescoes  there  are ;  landscapes 
of  Dominichino  and  Guercino,  no  way  remarkable  except  for  the  excessive 
greenness  of  the  former's  colouring — a  di^fect  I  had  already  observed  in 
his  frescoes  at  the  Famese  palace.  The  house  is  a  centre,  from  which 
innumerable  walks  radiate  through  the  delicious  gloves  around.  Before 
it  wave  great  trees  of  cypress,  tsJl  and  funereal  as  fancy  can  desire,  mixed 
with  immense  solemn  pines,  whose  twisted,  knotted  branches  spread  out 
in  strange  agpmsed.  shapes  from  the  lofty  trunks.  High  hedges  border 
all  the  walks,  lending  a  mysterious,  intriguing  air  to  the  grounds,  sug* 
gestive  of  romantic  meetings,  and  escapes,  and  assignations..  Such  hedges 
as  these,  tell-tale,  hollow,  and  treacherous,  must  have  divided  Louis 
Quatorze  from  the  stUl  innocent  Lavalliete,  when  overhearing  her  confes- 
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sion  of  love  and  admiration  for  himself  (the  Grand  Monarque)  to  her 
fellow-maidens,  one  day  in  the  gardens  of  Fontainebleau.  Oh,  it  was  a 
rare  scene  here,  in  these  lovely  gardens.  I  could  have  wandered  for  a 
whole  livelong  day. 

One  walk  there  was  under  an  avenue  of  dark  ilex  trees,  forming  a 
sombre  shade,  as  some  stray  sun-gleams  came  straggling  in  as  if  by 
chance.  Beyond  was  grass,  over  which  the  great  boughs  feathered  down, 
lending  a  solitary,  lonely  character  to  the  scene.  On  the  other  side  the 
great  walls  bounded  the  view,  lit  up  by  the  sun.  This  walk  was 
interminably  long; — two  miles,  I  should  think — diversified  by  temples 
and  statues  at  intervals  as  it  wound  round  the  base  of  the  walls.  We 
followed  it  to  a  part  of  the  grounds  bordered  by  low  houses  for  pre- 
serving the  orange-trees  in  winter,  on  one  side;  while  at  the  other,  the 
wall  had  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  green-house  for  flowering  plants, 
whose  blossoms  peeped  out  prettily  between  the  rents  time  had  made  in 
them.  The  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  and  a  modem  conservatory,  yet, 
"  why  of  that  loam  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ?"  I  thought  again 
of  what  Hamlet  says  of 

Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  I 

The  past  and  the  present  jostle  each  other  strangely  in  these  classic  spotsk 
Time  would  fail  me,  and  any  reader's  patience,  if  I  told  all  the  wondeijr 
of  thia  enchanted  ground,  beautiful  as  the  "delectable  country"  iii 
^*  Pilgiim's  Progress."  There  were  caves  deep  down,  bordering  pretty 
small  lakes  overshadowed  with  willows.  Rising  hills  and  descending 
valleys,  clothed  with  whole  acres  of  lilacs,  arbutus,  and  laurel,  magnoli^ 
oleanders,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  sweet-scented  trees  beside.  Then 
there  were  bridges — some  rustic,  some  architectural — and  paths  leading 
winding  down  among  the  verdant  artificial  woods,  bordered  by  planta- 
tions of  huge  grotesque  aloes,  with  thorns  quite  suicidal  in  length* and 
sharpness.  A  large  park-like  space  opened  out  here,  planted  witlTfirs, 
and  crossed  by  roads,  along  which  the  meek  mouse-coloured  bulipcks 
pulled  classically-shaped  carts.  Finally,  we  emerged  from  this  cha 
labyrinth  into  a  great  broad  walk,  screened  with  high  hedges 
cypress,  advancing  and  receding  in  rounded  folds,  looking  in  the  dli 
like  rich  green  velvet,  so  smooth  and  bright.  The  sun  now  reJjly  s 
came  stealing  through  in  long,  slanting,  golden  rays  across  the 
mass,  chequering  the  walk  and  deepening  the  shadows. 

Two  or  three  other  large  ca^os  in  the  grounds  we  did  not  se 
But  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  gallery  of  sculptures,  where  1 
immense  deal  of  modern  restoration,  and  very  little  original  aj 
Some  of  the  statues  are  interesting,  but  not  many.  One,  whid 
for  Virginius  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  his  daughter,  whom  he  holcis  by  one 
hand,  proved  to  be  a  Gaul  slaying  no  one  knows  whom,  and  S6^  lost  my 
interest,  particularly  as  the  figure  is  altogether  modem.  Here  is  a  good 
Bernini  rlutus  carrying  off  Proserpine,  only  she  fights  too  de  H^ne fms  to 
be  graceful,  and  he  looks  too  satyr-like  to  be  interesting ;  still  there  is 
great  power  in  it ;  and  I  recognised  the  same  master-hand  tbatt  called  the 
Daphne  and  Apollo  into  life.  There  are  some  curious  pid  Termini, 
almost  the  only  originals  in  the  collection. 

On  the  whole,  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  day  than'  at  the  Villa 
Lodovisi,  wandering  in  its  lovely  grores. 
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THE  LION-KILLER  OF  ALGERIA.* 

M.  JuLBS  Gebabd  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  seem  to 
haye  sprung  from  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria.  In  his  own  parti- 
cular department,  he  can  only  he  compared  to  the  Changarniers,  the 
€ayaignacs,  the  Lamorici^res,  the  St.  Arnauds — the  dlite  of  the  African 
tmny  in  theirs.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  in  military  rank  only  a 
lieutenant  of  Spahis  ;  hut  as  le  tueur  de  Lions  his  reputation  has  spread 
all  over  Europe  and  Africa ;  the  Arahs  go  in  quest  of  him  from  the  most 
remote  duars  or  encampments,  in  order  to  enlist  his  services  against  their 
most  formidahle  enemy.  Travellers  and  romancers  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  giving  currency  to  his  exploits.  We  are  not  quite  sure  if  the 
inimitable  Dumas  does  not  boast  of  having  shared  a  cotelette  de  lion  with 
tiie  African  chasseur. 

We  grieve  to  find  that  so  resolute  a  lion-exterminator  complains  of 
wear  of  constitution  by  toil,  privation,  fatigue,  exposure,  and  excitement. 

My  limbs,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  no  longer  supple,  my  rifle  weighs 
heavily  in  my  hands,  my  breathing  is  oppressed  on  ascending  the  most 
trifling  eminence — ^my  eyes  alone  have  remained  good.  The  whole 
machine  has  worn  itself  out  in  the  field  of  honour ;  may  you  one  day  be 
able  to  say  as  much.  But  I  shall  nevertheless  go  on  to  the  end,  too 
happy  if  Saint  Hubert  grants  me  the  favour  of  dying  in  the  claws  and 
the  jaws  of  a  lion."* 

M.  Jules  Gerard  has,  according  to  his  own  account,  spent  six  hundred 
nights,  alone  in  the  African  wilderness,  exploring  the  ravines  most  favoured 
by  the  king  of  beasts,  or  waiting  at  the  most  frequented  passes  and 
fords ;  he  has  in  that  time  only  seen  twenty-five  lions.  Such  a  ren- 
counter is  not  a  thing  of  every  day  ;  it  requires  a  vast  fund  of  assiduity, 
endurance,  and  perseverance,  and  not  the  least  curious  part  of  such  devoted 
enmity  to  the  lion  tribe  is  its  origin — one  which  a  traveller  in  the  East 
can  almost  alone  be  expected  to  sympathise  with. 

The  spirit  of  the  "  Lion-Killer"  was  of  that  select  nature  which  cannot 
bear  to  succumb  before  man  or  animal — the  very  proof  of  this  is  his 
readiness  on  the  other  hand  to  bow  down  before  the  Creator,  or  to  wor- 
ship him  through  Saint  Hubert — his  patron  saint.  But  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  called  a  dog  of  a  Christian.  He  saw  that  the  Arabs  were 
courageous — far  more  so  than  it  is  given  to  Europeans  to  be — but  he  saw 
also  that  they  looked  with  supreme  contempt  and  the  most  insufferable 
disdain  at  their  French  conquerors,  and  this  he  could  not  tolerate.  He 

*  La  Chasse  au  Lion  et  les  autres  Chasses  de  TAlg^rie,  par  Jules  Gerard,  pr^- 
ced^es  d'une  introdaction  par  M.  L^on  Bertrand,  Directeur  du  Journal  de? 
Chasseurs. 
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became  resolved  to  teach  them  that  a  Frenchman  could  do  what  they 
could  not — ^attack  and  slay  a  lion  single-handed,  by  night,  alone: 

Already  at  that  time  (he  says,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  applied  to  by 
the  people  of  Mahuna  to  disembarrass  the  tribe  of  a  family  of  lipns  who  had 
taken  up  their  guipmer  qparters  in  their  ttrritory,  aid  who  much  abused  the 
rights  of  hospitality)  I  bad  spent  upwaids  of  a  hondred  nights  done  and 
without  shelter,  sometimes  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  frequented  by  lions, 
at  others  beating  the  pathless  woods. 

I  had  met  with  troops  of  marauders  and  with  lions,  and  with  the  help  of 
God  and  of  Saint  Hubert  I  had  always  got  through  successfully. 

Onlr  experienee  had  taught  me  that  two  balls  seldom  sufficed  to  kill  an 
adult  lion,  and  every  time  that  I  started  on  a  fresh  excursion,  I  remembered, 
whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  that  such  a  night  appeared  too  lone,  either  because 
I  was  overtaken  by  an  attack  of  fever  which  made  my  hand  shake,  when  I 
bade  it  be  firm,  or  that  some  sudden  storm  had  broken  over  roe,  at  the  most  4b- 
opportune  moment,  and  had  prevented  me  seeing  aught  around  me  for  hours 
together,  and  (hat  at  the  vei^  moment  when  the  roar  ef  a  lion  aosvered  to 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  and  that  so  close  to  me,  that  I  looked  upon  oee 
flash  of  lightning  as  a  niece  of  good  luck,  ibr  whidi,  could  it  only  have  been 
prolonged  a  moment,  t  would  have  given  half  the  blood  that  flowed  in  my 
veins. 

And  yet  I  cherished  this  loneliness—I  sought  it  oat  of  spirit  of  nationality, 
in  order  to  lower  the  hateful  pride  of  the  Arabs,  whom  i  was  happy  to  see 
humble  themselves  before  a  Frenchman,  not  so  much  for  the  eervices  which 
he  rendered  them  gratuitously,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but  because  ke 
accomplished  by  himself  that  which  they  did  not  dare  to  do  in  numbers. 

Thus,  not  only  was  every  lion  that  fell  a  matter  of  wonder  to  them,  but 
sUU  less  could  they  understand  how  a  stranger  could  venture  alene,  and  at 
night,  in  those  ravines  which  the  people  of  the  country  avoided  even  by  broad 
da^igjit 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  brave  in  war,  brave  everywhere,  except  in  fee  pre- 
sence of  the  master/Who  they  say  holds  his  force  from  the  Creator,  the  hunter 
did  not  require  to  awaken  the  cmars  of  the  mountain  by  a  distant  ezplosieii 
in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph. 

It  was  sufficient  that  he  should  leave  his  tent  at  the  ikli  of  n^t,  and  that 
he  should  return  at  break  of  day  safe  and  well 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the 
Arabs  made  it  a  law  with  me  to  continue  in  the  career  which  i  had  marked 
out  for  myself,  and  that  it  was  even  of  great  help  to  me  against  emotions  which 
were  sometimes  all-powerful,  and  against,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  add,  the 
anniish  of  solitude  by  night  in  a  country  bristling  with  dangers  of  all  kinds. 

The  national  pride  which  had  made  me  enter  upon  this  careei;  once  satisfied 
by  repeated  successes,  I  might  have  allowed  myself  to  be  «;companied  by  a 
few  men,  of  great  courage  and  devotedness,  whose  presence  alone  would  have 
rendered  my  task  one  of  less  irksomeness ;  but  I  had  so  excited  myself  in 
favour  of  these  nocturnal  expeditions,  face  to  &ce  witti  my  rifle,  that  it  often 
happened  to  me  to  pass  my  night  in  the  woods,  even  when  I  had  no  hopes  of 
meeting  a  lion,  wandering  at  haphazard  till  day  would  break  upon  me,  &r 
away  from  my  tent,  harassed  with  fatigue,  stumbling  •from  sleepiness,  and  yet 
proud  of  the  manner  I  had  passed  my  time,  pleased  with  myself  and  ready  eo 
begin  again  in  the  evening. 

1  scarcely  believe  that  one  of  my  readers  will  understand  this  impulse,  for  I 
doubt  that  I  could  have  sympathised  with  it  myself  until  I  had  experienced  it. 

Should  one  of  my  numerous  brethren  of  Saint  Hubert  come  with  me  from 
evening  till  morning,  for  a  whole  month,  in  these  savage  glens  which  seem  to 
be  made  for  lions  only,  and  should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  that 
magisterial  voice  which  imposes  silence  and  dread  on  sdl  created  beuigs, 
that  man  would  certainly  experience  emotions  which  were  before  unknown 
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t^liin  I  but  still  the  pmsBce  of  a  feUow^ealure  hy  iu'a  aide  would  prermt 
liis  feeling,  or  even  understaodiiiigi  what  is  experienced  bj  the  himter  wbo  la 
completelY  isolated. 

From  the  moment  that  the  first  stars  twinkle  in  the  heavens,  till  break  of 
day,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  be  perpetually  on  the  look-out ;  to  perceive  and 
to  distinguish  every  noise,  to  decide  at  once  if  he  does  not  mistake  stones  for 
mamders^  or  marauders  for  stones ;  to  penetrate  with  his  eyes  the  thickness 
of  the  forest  and  the  ^om  that  hangs  over  hb  pathway ;  to  stop  and  listen, 
to  bar  sure  that  he  is  not  followed ;  in  one  word,  to  remember  that  he  is  mo- 
mentarily in  danger  of  death,  without  hope  of  assistance ;  and,  as  a  8equence» 
be  is  always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  yet  ready  to  fight  with  that  calmness 
and  steadiness  which  do  not  always  save  liim  in  so  unequal  a  struggle,  but 
^thout  which  he  is  lost,  without  a  chance  or  a  resource. 

^  Such  are  the  very  things  that  aroused  in  me  the  passion  for  hunting  lions  by 
niebt,  and  alone. 

If  among  the  sportsmen  for  whom  I  have  written  these  lines  there  should  be 
one  who  would  wish  to  enter  the  lists ;  to  make  him  understand  the  pleasures 
which  may  indemnify  him  for  the  moral  and  physical  fktigues  which  any  one 
following  such  a  pursuit  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to ;  I  should  say  to  such 
an  one,  "  The  lists  are  open  to  all,  have  yourself  bravely  inscribed ! 

But  away  with  all  traps  and  pitfalls,  all  ambuscades,  as  practised  by  the 
Arabs! 

*  Away  with  all  daylight  hunting  and  the  presence  of  witnesses  before 
TPliom  you  dare  not  be  afraid  I 

**  Wait  for  night,  and  at  the  first  roar  of  the  lion,  be  off,  but  alone  and  on  foot  I 

"  If  you  do  not  find  the  lion,  begin  again  next  night,  if  you  can,  and  then 
another,  till  your  expedition  has  had  a  conclusion. 

"  If  you  come  bacK  from  it,  which  I  earnestly  desire  may  be  the  case,  so  that 
I  may  give  up  my  place  to  vou,  1  promise  you,  in  return  for  what  you  shall 
have  gone  througn — in  the  tfrst  place,  for  the  future  an  utter  indifference  to 
death,  with  whom  you  will  be  always  ready  to  make  an  alliance,  whatever  may 
.be  the  form  under  which  he  shall  present  himself;  in  the  second,  the  esteem, 
the  affeetion,  the  gratitude,  and  even  more,  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  are, 
and  who  will  remain  hostile  to  all  of  your  country  and  your  religion  ;  and, 
lastly,  reminiscences  which  will  give  youth  to  your  old  age. 

**If  you  do  not  return,  which  will  grieve  me  both  on  your  own  account  and 
mine,  you  may  be  sure,  that  at  the  spot  where  the  Arabs  shall  find  your 
remains,  they  will  raise — ^not  a  mausoleum,  as  they  say  with  us^but  a  heap  of 
stones,  on  the  top  of  which  they  will  place  broken  pottery,  rusty  iron,  a  stray 
cannon-ball,  a  heap  of  things  which  with  them  take  the  place  of  an  epitaph, 
and  signify :  Here  perished  a  man. 

Tou  must  understand  that,  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cultivate, 
a  pair  of  mustachoes,  or  have  a  hirsute  chin,  to  be  a  man,  and  that  with  them 
such  an  epitaph  means  a  great  deal  more  than  many  a  well-set  phrase.  I  only 
know  that,  as  f^r  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  wish  for  no  other." 

Before  we  describe  in  the  words  of  the  Lion-Killer"  how  he  dealt 
yn&  ike  monaroh  of  the  wilderness,  it  will  be  well  to  say  something^  as  to 
how  ihe  Arabs  vanquiih  this  most  formidable  enemy  to  their  flocks  $  and 
tins  agm  nrast  be  preluded  by  a  few  words  concerning  the  Uon  itself. 
It  iqppMKi,  then,  £rom  the  experiences  obtMned  by  M.  Jmes  Gerard,  that 
lioos'sxe  nmoh  more  numerous  than  lioneafesi  benee  it  is  not  an  un- 
common tMnr  to  meet  one  of  these  ladies  aeeompnAied  by  three  or  four 
pretenders,  who  erer  and  anon  indulge  in  a  little  skirmish,  until  disgusted 
at  seerag  none  of  these  galluits  bite  the  dust  in  her  cause,  the  Ucmess 
cnaduots  the  trio  into  the  presence  of  some  great  old  Uon»  whose  e^nrage 
sbehas  appreetfited  by  hewiag  him  roar. 
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The  lovers  resign  themselves  hravely  to  the  combat^  and:  arrive  with 
the  lioness  in  presence  of  their  formidable  rival. 

No  discussion  takes  place  ;  the  results  of  such  a  meeting  are  in&Ilible« 
Attacked  by  the  three  pretenders,  the  old  lion  receives  them  without 
moving  a  step ;  with  the  first  bite  he  kills  one,  with  the  second  he  grinds 
a  leg  of  another,  and  the  third  may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  gets  away 
with  one  eye,  leaving  the  other  in  the  claws  of  the  conqueror. 

When  two  grown-up  lions  meet  under  similar  circumstances  matters 
take  a  different  turn  : 

Muhammad,  great  hunter  of  all  kinds  of  animals  except  lions,  was,  one  fine . 
moonlight  night,  perched  upon  an  oak,  waiting  for  a  hind  he  had  seen  in  com- 
pany with  some  stags.   The  tree  upon  which  he  had  posted  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  glade,  and  dose  by  a  pathway. 

About  midnight  he  saw  a  lioness  arrive,  followed  by  a  yellow  lion  with  full 
mane.  The  lioness  left  the  pathway,  and  came  and  laid  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  oak ;  the  lion  remained  upright,  and  seemed  to  listen. 

Muhammad  then  heard  a  distant  roaring — so  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  the  lioness  answered  it.  The  lion  then  began  to  roar  so  lustily 
that  tlie  terrified  Arab  let  his  gun  fall  whilst  laying  hold  of  the  branches  to 
prevent  himself  from  tumbling  down  from  the  tree. 

As  the  animal  which  had  first  been  heard  came  nearer,  the  lioness  roared 
still  more  loudly,  whilst  the  lion  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  looking, 
now  and  then  furiously  at  the  lioness,  as  if  to  impose  silence  on  her,  and  then 
turning  round,  as  if  to  say,  **  Well,  come — I  am  waiting  for  you." 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  a  lion  black  as  a  boar  (the  lion  with  a  black 
mane  appears,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  to  be  stronger  and  more  ferocious  than 
the  lion  with  a  yeUow  mane)  made  his  appearance  in  the  glade.  The  lioness- 
rose  up  to  meet  him,  but  the  lion  at  once  placed  himself  between  her  and  the 
new  comer.  Both  stooped  to  take  their  spring,  bounded  simultaneously 
against  one  another,  and  then  rolled  upon  the  greensward  in  the  midst  of  the 
glade,  to  rise  no  more. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  frightful  to  behold  by  the  involuntary  witness  of 
this  duel. 

Whilst  bones  were  cracking  under  the  powerful  jaws  of  these  terrible  ad- 
versaries, their  claws  were  tearing  out  their  eutrails,  which  lay  palpitating  on 
the  grass,  and  stifled  angry  moans  spoke  at  once  of  their  passion  and  their 
sufferings. 

The  lioness  had  lain  down  on  her  belly  from  the  beginning  of  the  combat  to 
the  end ;  and  she  testified  by  wagging  the  tip  of  her  tail  how  much  pleasure 
she  experienced  at  seeing  these  two  lions  destroying  one  another  for  her  sake. 

When  all  was  over  she  cautiously  approached  the  two  bodies  to  smell  them, 
after  which  she  slowly  took  her  way  to  other  districts,  without  condescending 
to  reply  to  the  rather  coarse  epithet  which  Muhammad  could  not  prevent 
himself,  for  want  of  a  hall,  applying  to  her,  and  not  without  some  justifiable 
reasons. 

What  De  Balzac  was  to  the  Parisians,  M.  Jules  Gerard  is  to  the 
lionesses.  This  example  of  conjugal  infidelity  applies  itself,  he  tells  ns^ 
to  the  whole  sex.  Yet  nothing  can  exceed  tne  cares  and  the  attentions, 
of  the  wedded  lion.  He  always  walks  behind  his  lady  ;  if  she  stops,  he 
stops  alsa.  If  they  arrive  at  a  duar  which  is  to  furnish  simper  she  lies 
down,  whilst  he  bravely  throws  himself  over  the  inclosure,  and  brings  her 
whatever  he  has  selected  as  most  worthy  of  her ;  nor  does  he  venture  to 
eat  himself  till  she  has  satisfied  her  appetite.  Such  attentions  deserve  a; 
better  &te.  When  a  lioness  is  about  to  cub,  she  repairs  to  some  isolated 
and  little-frequented  ravine.  The  lion  keeps  watch  at  a .  short  distance. 
The  cubs,  especially  the  females^  suffer  much  from  dentition,  and  many 
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perisb  at  Oat  time.  The  Arabs  also  try  to  capture  the  lion  cube,  watching' 
tor  a  moment  when  the  parents  are  away.  This  is  a  feat  not  unaccom- 
psnied  by  danger ;  witness  the  following  anecdote : 

In  the  month  of  March,  184a,  a  lioDess  cubbed  in  a  wood  called  Al  Guah, 
situated  in  the  mountain  of  Maziyun,  among  the  Zirdasah.  The  chief  of  the 
country,  Zaidan,  summoned  Sidak  ban  Umbark,  shaikh  of  the  tribe  of  Bani 
Furral,  his  neighbour ;  and  on  the  day  appointed  thirty  men  of  each  tribe 
met  on  the  Maziyun  by  break  of  day.* 

The  sixty  Arabs,  after  having  surrounded  the  bush  in  every  direction* 
hurrahed  lustily,  and  seeing  no  lioness  make  its  appearance,  they  pushed  into 
tlie  cover,  and  captured  two  cubs. 

They  were  returning  noisily,  thinking  that  they  had  nothing  further  to 
apprehend  from  the  mother,  when  Shaikh  Sidak,  who  had  remained  a  little 
behind,  saw  her  coming  out  of  the  wood  and  making  right  towards  him. 

He  hastened  to  call  his  nephew,  Maka-ud,  and  his  friend,  Ali  ban  Braham, 
who  ran  to  his  assistance.  The  lioness,  instead  of  attacking  the  shaikh,  who 
was  on  horseback,  rushed  upon  tlie  nephew,  who  was  on  foot. 

The  latter  waited  for  her  without  flinching,  and  only  pulled  his  trigger  when 
the  animal  was  upon  him.  The  old  weapon  flashed  in  the  pan.  Maka-ud 
then  threw  down  his  gun,  and  presented  his  left  arm  to  the  lioness  wrapped 
in  his  burnus.  The  latter  seized  it  and  ground  it  to  pieces,  whilst  the  gallant 
young  fellow,  without  recoiling  a  step,  or  uttering  a  single  groan,  seized  a  pistol 
which  he  carried  under  his  burnus,  and  obliged  the  lioness  to  let  go,  by  putting 
two  balls  into  its  belly. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  lioness  threw  herself  upon  Ali  ban  Braham^  who 
sent  a  ball  into  her  throat  with  little  effect ;  he  was  seized  by  the  shoulders 
and  thrown  down  ;  his  right  hand  was  ground  to  atoms,  several  ribs  were  laid 
bare,  and  he  only  owed  his  safety  to  the  death  of  the  lioness,  which  expired 
over  his  body. 

Ali  ban  Braham  survived  this  adventure,  but  a  lame  and  useless  man ; 
Makapud  died  twenty-four  days  afterwards. 

The  cubs  begin  to  attack  sheep  or  goats  that  stray  into  their  neigh-^ 
bourhood  by  the  time  they  are  from  eight  months  to  a  year  old.  Some- 
times they  even  try  a  cow,  but  they  are  so  unskilful  that  often  ten  are 
wounded  for  one  killed,  and  the  father  is  obliged  to  lend  a  helping  paw. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  till  they  are  two  years  of  age  that  young  lions  know 
how  to  strangle  a  camel,  %  horse,  or  an  ox,  with  a  single  grasp  at  their 
throats,  or  to  bound  over  the  hedges  about  a  couple  of  yards  in  height^ 
which  are  supposed  to  protect  the  duars. 

At  this  period  of  their  life  lions  are  truly  ruinous  to  the  Arabs.  They 
kill  not  only  to  obtain  food,  but  to  learn  to  kill.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood what  such  an  apprenticeship  must  cost  to  those  who  have  to  furnish 
the  elements.  The  lions  are  adult  at  eight  years  of  age;  the  male  has 
then  a  full  mane,  and  the  Arabs  distinguish  the  chief  with  a  black  mane^ 
al  adriyuy  the  most  formidable  of  all ;  the  yellow  lion,  al  aqfar  ;  and  the 
grey  lion,  al  zarzuri.  The  yellow  and  grey  lions  wander  over  wide 
tracts  of  country,  but  the  black  lion  has  been  known  to  reside  for  thirty 
years  in  the  same  spot.    Lions  do  not  feed  by  day — the  time  at  which 


♦  The  Arabic  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Marocco  {Mughribu-UAkta  and  Mugkribw 
l-Ausat,  whence  our  word  Moors)  differs  materially  from  that  of  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Proper;  hence  we  have  adopted,  when  available,  Count  Graberg's  vocabulary, 
published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  (Geographical 
Society.  The  French  write  el  for  al,  the;  oun  for  tm,  as  in  otn,  ayuii,  spring, 
springs;  cJieik  for  shaikh, '  douar  for  duar,  encampment;  Ouled  for  £77i(f  tribe; 
and  mied  for  wad,  a  river,  plural  audiyah,  rivers ;  or  in  Marocco,  toidan. 
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taniTittTi  httre  pami  maA,  or  mtt  wkfa  ditm  witb  unponty .  At  nigfat* 
toM  snob  ft  lenooanter  would,  oar  eaqpentiwd  kioiter  anerii^  be  moifc 
aasnredly  &tal  to  any  one  «aceept  to  00  pnctiMd  a  ihoi  as  M.  Jblaa 

Gecaid  nimselfj  or  to  so  gaUant  a  sportsman  as  Mr.  Gordon  Camming : 

Some  yean  before  the  occupation  of  Constantine  hy  the  French,  among  the 
prisoners  in  the  town  there  were  two  condemned  to  death,  two  brothers,  who 
were  to  be  executed  the  next  morning. 

These  men  were  ham-stringen  on  the  highway,  and  many  traits  of  their 
strength  and  darine  were  related.  The  Bey,  fearing  an  evasion,  had  had  a  foot 
of  each  united  in  the  same  iron  shackle,  and  this  riveted  on  the  flesh. 

No  one  knows  how  it  happened,  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  the  executioner 
presented  himself  in  the  morning,  the  prison  was  empty. 

In  the  mean  time,  afker  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  rid  themselYes  of  their 
horrible  shackle,  the  two  brothers  had  taken  to  the  open  country,  to  ayoid  all 
untoward  rencounters. 

When  the  day  broke  they  hid  themselves  amonp  the  rocks,  and  when  night 
came  they  continued  their  journey.   About  midnight  they  met  with  a  lion. 

The  two  robbers  bemn  by  throwing  stones  at  him,  shouting  at  the  same  time 
as  lustily  as  they  could,  to  endeavour  to  frighten  him,  but  the  animal  couched 
himself  before  them  and  never  moved. 

Finding  that  insults  and  opprobrious  epithets  were  of  no  avail/the  brothers 
had  then  recourse  to  prayers ;  but  the  lion  bounded  upon  them,  threw  them 
down,  and  without  further  to  do  set  to  work  eating  up  the  elder  by  the  side  of 
his  brother,  who  simulated  death. 

When  he  came  to  the  leg  that  was  held  by  the  shackle,  the  Hon,  feeling  an 
obstacle,  he  cut  it  off*  below  the  knee.  This  done,  being  satisfied  or  thirsty,  he 
took  himself  ofT  to  a  neighbouring  spring.  Thinking  that  the  lion  would  come 
back  the  moment  he  had  satbfied  his  thirst,  the  poor  devil  who  remained 
behind  sought  for  some  place  to  hide  himself ;  and,  luckily,  finding  a  hole, 
he  dragged  himself  and  nis  brother^s  leg  into  it.  Shortly  a^erwards  he  heard 
the  lion  roar  passionately,  and  pass  several  times  near  the  hole  in  which  he 
was  bid.   At  mt  day  broken  ami  the  animal  went  away« 

At  the  moment  when  the  unfortunate  man  was  getting:out  of  his  hole,  he 
foui^  himself  In  presence  of  several  of  the  Bey*s  horsemen,  who  were  on  the 
look-out  for  the  lost  prisoners.  One  of  them  took  him  up  nehind,  and  be  was 
conveyed  back  to  prison. 

The  Bey  not  being  able  to  credit  the  story  as  related  to  him,  he  ordered  the 
man  to  be  brought  before  him,  stiH  dragging  with  him  his  biPothei^s  let.*  Not- 
witbsCaading  his  reputation  for  cruelty,  Ahmed  Bey,  on  seemg  the  man, 
ordered  his  shackles  to  be  let  loose,  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

M.  Jiiles  Gerard  calculates  that  every  Hon  consumes  annualTy,  horses,, 
mules,  camels,  ox^  and  sheep,  to  the  value  of  300/.  The  thirty  lions, 
he  says,  wluch  in  the  present  day  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  provmce  of 
Constantino)  and  which  will  be  replaced  by  others  from  Tunis  or  Marocco, 
cost  annually  4000/.  The  Arab  who  pays  fiye  francs  taxes  to  the  state, 
pays  fifty  francs  to  the  lion.  These  poor  people  have  burnt  down  bal£ 
tbe  woods  in  Algeria  to  rid  themselves  of  these  destructive  neighbours. 
Tlie  authorities  have  inflicted  beavy  fines  for  such  destruction  of  forests ; 
but  tbe  Arabs  have  clubbed  together  to  pay  the  fines,  and  continue  to 
fire  the  woods. 

Tbe  most  strildng  featorer  in  the  lion's  ebaraotet  are,  according  to  our 
ezpexienoad  lion*kiBer,  idleneas^  impassibility^  and  audacity.  As  to  his 
jaagiMMrimiityy  bo  is  no  believer  in  socb  a  thing,  which  is,  indeed,  cmoasd 
to  the  animal's  instmcts^tbe  more  powerful  as  they  are  xmcontroUed  by 
any  counteracting  influences,  save  satiety,  indii&rence,  or  cantioiu  The 
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ibral»  proverb  Whoa  yoa  start  for  a  joomeTy  do  not  go  akne,  nd 
amjoorMlf  as  if  yoa  yrm  going  to  moet  a  Hon. 

TuD  Arabsy  aeeording  to  M.  Jules  Gerard,  have  foond  by  enerience 
that  the  gon  alone  is  a  means  of  destmction  more  dangeroos  for  man 
than  fer  a  Hon,  so  they  have  adc^ited  saaies  instead ;  but  it  is  mamftst 
that  snares  to  cateh  Hons  most  Imre  been  in  use  before  even  guns  were 
inrented. 

The  snare  most  in  use  is  the  pit.  During  the  spring,  sunmer,  and 
autumn  months,  the  Arabs  can  establish  their  duar  at  some  twen^  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  lion^frequented  mountains  and  forests;  but  in 
nintar  they  are  obliged  to  come  nearer  to  both  for  fuel  and  shelter. 
This  is  a  period  when  the  lions  enjoy  themsehes  exceedingly.  The 
Arabs,  too  laay  to  wwk  ihemsdyes,  get  the  Kabyles  to  eome  and  di^  a 
pit  for  them  m  the  very  centre  of  the  duar,  which  eetterally  oontama 
ttom  ten  to  thir^  te«ts%  The  pit  is  dien  surrounded  by  branches,  piled 
1^  to  a  height  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  cattle  are  plaoed  at 
mght  within  the  tents,  as  near  the  pit  as  possible.  When  a  lion  comes 
he  vaults  over  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  duar,  and  then  bounding  among 
the  cattle  tomiUes  into  the  pit,  ^  where,  roariaB>  with  anger  and  disap- 
pnntment,  he  will  be  insulted  and  ill-treated,  he  whose  imposmg  voice 
made  the  plain  and  the  moontain  tremble;  he  will  die  a  miserable  death, 
assassinated  by  oowavds,  by  women  and  chikfaren." 

When  an  event  like  this  takes  place,  the  whole  duar  rises  in  a  mass, 
Ae  vromen  serean,  the  men  fire  away  to  commumeate  the  mtelligeoce  to 
their  neighbours,  the  dnldren  and  dogs  make  a  faorrH^le  noise ;  every  one 
is  ahcioBt  delirious  vnth  joy,  for  every  one  has  some  loss  or  other  to 
avenge.  Theee  is  no  more  sleeping  that  night,  fires  ars  lit,  a  she^  is 
kyied,  the  coscussu  is  got  ready,  there  are  nothing  hot  arrivals  and 
feasting; 

I  As  ta  the  lion,  he  makes  one  or  two  terrific  bounds  to  clear  the  pit, 
but  finding  that  tins  is  impossibk,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  fste.  He 
hears  all  this  noise— he  knows  that  he  is  lost — that  he  will  die  there  aa 
ingkmoos  death,  incapable  of  defendmg  himself ;  but  he  will  receive 
ittulta  and  balls  alike,  without  wineing,  wHhout  a  muraror,. 

Wlhen  day  comes  the  women  and  chttdren  begm  to  throw  stones  and 
abase  their  captive  eneoT'-^the  w<mien  are  espeeia^  aotive  in  the  latter 
department;  then  the  men  begin  to  &e  balls  at  the  mMe  beast,  who» 
after  he  has  recdved  some  dozen  in  his  body  without  stirrinff  or  utteiinff 
a  single  moan,  lifts  up  his  fine  majestic  head  to  cast  one  long  look 
oontem^  at  his  enemies,  and  then  lays  down  to  die. 

After  the  ztibmfa  ot  pit,  comes  the  maUnda  or  faiding^plaoes,  which 
are  o£  two  loads ;  a  pit  covered  with  branches  trees,  stones,  and  earth, 
lai^e  enoogh  to  contain  several  men,  and  with  holes  left  to  fire  out  of, 
in  the  £rectba  of  a  recently  kMled  animal,  put  there  as  a  bait;  and  a 
large  old  tree,  in  which  several  men  can'  hide  themselves,  and  fire  away 
in  safety* 

!  There  are,  however,  some  tribes  who  hunt  the  lion  openly,  but  in  nam^ 
I    hera^  and  they  have  a  certain  set  of  signals  understood  only  by  one 

another.  The  lion  never  hesitates  to  attack  them,  even  if  they  are 
I    thirty  in  number ;  and  he  is  seldom  killed  without  one  of  the  number 

fidEng  a  victim  to  his  prowess,  or  several  leaving  portions  of  their  flesh 
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in  the  daws  of  the  expiring  animal.  A  lion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  ia 
always  more  dangerous  at  the  moment  of  death  than  at  any  other  time. 

Thus,  at  the  moment  of  action,  if  he  can  reach  one  of  his  adversaries 
before  he  is  wounded,  he  contents  himself  with  overthrowing  him  as  an 
obstacle,  and  the  man,  if  he. is  covered  wiUi  a  good  bumus,  often  esci^pes' 
with  a  few  scratches..  But  if  he  has  received  one  or  more  balls,  he  lolls* 
or  tears  to  pieces  the  first  he  seizes,  or  sometimes  he  will  carry  him  off  in 
his  mouth,  shaking  him  till  he  perceives  other  assailants,  whom  he  attacks 
in.th^  turn. 

But  when  he  is  seriously  hurt,  struck  to  death  for  example,  and  he 
gets  hold  of  an  assailant,  he  draws  him  under  him,  squeezing  him  in  his 
powerful  grasp;  and  after  having  placed  the  victim's  face  under  his 
eyes,  he  appears,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  to  rejoice  in  his  agon^. 

Whibt  his  claws  tear  away  deliberately  the  fiesh  from  his  victim,  his 
flaming  eyeballs  are  fixed  on  him  till  he  is  so  fascinated  by  the  look  that 
he  neither  dares  to  cry  nor  moan.  From  time  to  time  the  lion  passes  his 
great  rough  tongue  over  the  face  of  the  moribund,  frowns  at  him,  and 
shows  his  teeth. 

Under  such  circumstances,  as  a  number  firing  may  involve  the  death 
of  the  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  lion,  the  Araos  always  depute  one  of 
their  number,  generally  a  near  relative  to  the  victim,  to  fire  into  the  lion 
at  the  muzzle  end  of  his  gun.  If  the  lion  is  exhausted,  he  grinds  the 
head  of  the  man  that  is  beneath  him  the  moment  he  sees  the  barrel  of  the 
fi;un  lowered  towards  his  ear,  closes  his  eyes,  and  waits  the  fatal  blow;' 
but  if,  on  the  contraiy,  he  can  still  act,  he  hastens  to  kill  the  victim  in 
his  grasp,  only  to  spring  upon  the  adventurous  himter  who  has  dared  to 
c6me  to  his  succour.  The  duty  which  thus  devolves  upon  a  near  relative, 
among  the  Arabs  is  of  the  most  perilous  description ;  for  as  the  lion  re^ 
mains  couched  over  his  victim  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate, 
as  to  his  condition,  and  the  new  assailant  may  be  torn  to  pieces  before 
he  has  even  time  to  fire  his  gun,  still  less  can  any  assistance  be  ^ven  to 
him,  although  his  companions  are  standing  ready  only  a  few  paces  off. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  character  of  the  African 
lion,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  Arabs  experience  in  exterminaAing  their 
most  formidable  enemy,  to  appreciate  the  prowess  of  the  Algerian  lion- 
killer.  Should  any  of  our  readers  experience  a  qualm  of  incredulity,  we 
advise  them  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  for  the  lion-killer  deals  in  Ungots 
de  fer^  sometimes  a  pointe  tiPacier,  common  bullets  having  been  discarded 
long  ago  by  him ;  and  he  is  such  a  determined  rover  that,  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  come  over  to  administer  a  dose  to  any  incredulous  ally  who 
may  venture  to  impugn  his  veracity  or  doubt  his  good  faith. 

M.  Jules  Gerard  relates,  for  example,  that  he  was  summoned  by  the 
U'lut  Kassi,  or  Ouled  Cessi,  as  he  calls  them,  to  assist  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  couple  of  lions  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  their  tern- 
tory.  He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity,  he  tells  us,  to  show  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  will  of  a  Christian  dog,  and,  although  he  ^*  assisted'* 
at  the  discussion  which  always  with  the  Arabs  precedes  action,  he  was 
determined  to  do  the  thing  himself,  attended  by  only  one  of  the  tribe  to 
carry  a  second  rifle: 

Scarcely  had  the  Arabs  quitted  the  place  of  discussion  four  lion-killer 
relates)  to  reach  the  position  I  had  assigned  them,  as  one  of  observation,  than 
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a  lion  came  out  of  the  wood  and  made  right  towards  me :  a  second  followed  at 
about  a  distance  of  fifty  paces. 

I  was  seated  on  a  rock  which  commanded  the  position,  and  which  could  only 
be  reached  by  steps  intersected  with  crevices. 

The  Arab  was  by  my  side ;  J  took  my  Devisme  rifle  and  cocked  it.  I  also 
cocked  the  reserve  oneobarrelled  rifle  and  left  it  in  the  man's  hands,  after  having 
encouraged  him,  and  told  him  to  hand  it  to  me  the  moment  I  had  fired  twice. 

The  first  lion  having  vaulted  upon  the  lower  steps  of  the  rock,  he  stopped }, 
I  was  just  going  to  pull  the  trigger  wlien  he  turned  to  look  at  his  comrade. 

This  movement  presented  me  the  shoulder  so  advantageously  that  I  no 
longer  hesitated. 

He  fell  roaring  at  the  discharge,  tried  to  get  up,  but  fell  down  again.  Both 
shoulders  were  broken. 

The  second  was  already  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  his'  tail  up ;  he  received  the 
first  shot  a  little  behind  the  shoulder  when  about  ten  paces  from  his  com- 
panion ;  he  was  staggered  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and  with 
a  prodigious  spring  reached  the  very  rock  on  which  I  stood. 

To  take  the  rifle  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trembling  Arab,  to  aim  it  at  the 
lion's  temple,  to  fire  and  kill  it  on  the  spot  at  a  distance  of  barely  four  paces, 
was  done  and  accomplished,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  Saint  Hubert,  my 
patron,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it  down. 

This  is  the  way  to  kill  lions — two  at  one  sitting — without  a  scratch  or 
even  a  chance  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  powerful  beasts !  Well' 
may  the  lion-killer  have  felt  proud  of  his  prowess  in  the  presence  of  the 
brave  but  unskilful  Arab !  How  such  success  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  efi&cient  arms  and  a  steady  hand  and  eye.  The  consciousness  that^ 
the  least  wavering  in  firmness  of  purpose  at  such  a  supreme  crisis  most 
entail  an  inevitable  and  a  painiiil  death,  would  unnerve  some  people;, 
others,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  only  nerve  to  the  point  and  steady  to 
the  emergency.  It  is  manifestly,  however,  no  sport  for  a  constitutioiudly 
nervous  man — ^he  had  better  keep  to  spearing  wild  boars  in  company,  or 
shooting  tigers  from  an  elephant's  back. 

On  me  16ih  of  July,  1845,  M.  Jules  Gerard  received  an  invitation 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mahuna  to  assist  thep  in  getting  rid  of  a 
fiimily  of  lions,  whp  had  established  themselves  in  their  neighbourhood. 
On  arriving  in  their  territory,  he  ascertcuned  that  the  family  was  in  the 
habit  of  quenching  their  tnirst  every  night  in  the  Wad  Sharf,  and, 
making  his  way  to  the  spot  indicated,  he  ascertained  by  the  footprints 
that  the  family  was  numerous,  consisting  of  father  and  mother  and  three 
children,  already  nearly  of  the  age  of  adults. 

An  old  shaikh  of  the  tribe — Tayib  by  name — who  was  one  of  the 
party,  said,  "  There  are  too  many  of  them;  let  us  go  away."  The  lion- 
killer  only  bade  the  Arabs  withdraw,  he  would  remain,  and  after  prayers 
for  his  safety,  and  piling  a  heap  of  wood  to  be  fired  as  a  signal  of  success, 
they  all  went  away,  the  old  shaikh  not  forgetting  to  recommend  "  the 
lord  with  the  biff  head" — the  father  of  the  famil^^ — ^to  the  lion-killer's 
attentions.    He  had  devoured  his  favourite  mare  and  ten  cows ! 

A  few  minutes  more  (M.  Jules  Gerard  relates)  the  shaikh  had  disappeared: 
in  the  wood,  and  I  remained  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  Wad  Sharf,  in  presence  ^ 
of  the  traces  of  five  lions  who  had  been  there  the  evening  before,  of  the  pile> 
erected  in  their  honour,  and  of  the  mysterious  cover  upon  which  the  shadows 
of  night  already  threw  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  which  my  imagination 
delighted  in  tearing  open  in  order  to  count  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  lord 
with  the  large  head,"  and  of  the  family  he  claimed  protection  over. 

The  ravine  of  the  Mahuna,  in  the  depths  of  which  I  had  taken  my  station 
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id  at  once  the  most  picturesque  and  the  most  savage  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  two  mountains  cleft  perpendicularly  below, 
and  their  slopes  above  intersected  hj  profound  ravines,  and  covered  with 
forests  of  evergreen  oak,  wild  olives,  and  lentiscs. 

Between  these  two  mountains  is  the  bed  of  the  Wad  Sharf,  almost  dty  in 
summer,  and  literally  strewn  with  the  dung  of  animals  of  different  kinds,  but 
In  winter-time  scarcely  fordable  from  swollen  waters. 

To  look  at  this  ravine  from  afar,  it  would  be  deemed  uninhabitable.  Yet  there 
hate  been  families  sufficiently  bold  to  settle  there,  at  a  time  when  they  have 
been  persecuted  in  the  plain,  and  have  been  obliged  to  save  their  property 
and  their  lives — to  choose  a  retreat  safe,  at  all  events,  from  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  committed  by  lions,  these  families  have  chosen 
to  abide  by  their  seclusion  ;  and  each  of^tnem,  when  discussing  their  annual 
budget,  says  :  "  So  much  for  the  lions,  so  much  fbr  the  state,  and  so  much  for 
us."   And  the  lion*s  share  b  always  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  state. 

The  paths  of  communication  on  the  slopes  of  the  two  mountains  are  so 
narrow  and  bad,  that  in  many  places  a  man  on  foot  can  scarcely  make  his  way 
without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  fords  which  lead  across  the  Wad  Sharf,  and 
establish  a  communication  between  one  slope  and  the  other.  That  by  which 
the  lions  came  to  drink  at  the  straaa,  and  which  I  was  now  watebing,  was,  like 
the  rest,  narrow  and  abrupt. 

At  this  place  the  Wad  dharf  made  a  bend,  which  limited  the  view  in  either 
direction  still  more,  so  that  the  precise  spot  where  I  stood  waa  like  the  bottom 
of  a  funnel,  and  so  dark  that  neither  sun  nor  moon — my  second  sun — ever 
lit  it  up. 

Skice  that  night  I  have  passed  many  another,  and  in  locaHtieB  very  little 
firequeoted,  but  I  have  never  passed  one  that  appeared  to  me  so  short. 

Seated  near  an  oleender  that  ovwlookcd  the  ford,  I  sought  with  eyes  and 
ears  the  (ire  of  a  tent  or  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  the  mountain  ;  something 
that  would  say  to  me :  "  You  are  not  alone." 

But  everything  was  wrapt  in  silence  and  obscurity,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  or 
the  ear  could  reach  there  were  no  men.   I  was  there  alone  with  my  rifle. 

Nevertheless  time  crept  on,  and  the  moon,  which  I  had  no  hopes  of  seeing, 
80  circumscribed  was  my  horizon,  began  to  cast  around  me  a  kind  of  twilight, 
which  awoke  in  me  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  surprbed  at  having 
waited  so  long,  when  I  thought  I  heard  the  crackling  of  wood. 

By  degrees  the  sound  became  more  distinct ;  it  came,  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  from  several  large  animals. 

soon  I  perceived  several  luminous  points  of  a  reddish  movable  hue  that 
were  advancing  towards  me. 

I  had  now  no  trouble  in  making  out  the  family  of  lions  who  were  coining 
in  a  file  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  ford  at  which  I  was  stationed. 

Instead  of  five,  I  could  only  make  otit  three,  and  wji^  they  stopped  at  a 
distance  of  some  fifteen  paces,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri?er,  it  appeared  that  the 
one  which  led  the  way,  although  of  a  more  than  respectable  size  and  physio^ 
nomy,  could  not  be  the  lord  with  the  great  head  who  had  been  so  strong 
recommended  to  me  by  the  sliaikh. 

There  they  were,  all  three  looking  at  me  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
nwnt.  According  ta  the  pkn  I  had  kid  ont  for  myself,  I  aimed  at  the  first, 
ri^  at  the  shoukler,  and  fired.  A  painful  and  terrible  roar  replied  to  the 
dttchane  of  my  gun,  aad  as  soon  as  the  smoke  allowed  me  to  perceive  anv- 
thtng,  I  made  out  two  lions  retracing  their  steps  slowly  into  the  wood^  and  we 
third,  with  both  shoulders  broken,  dragging  himself  towards  me  on  his  bidly. 

I  at  once  understood  that  the  father  and  mother  were  not  of  the  par^,  a 
circumstance  which  canntd  me  no  particubr  regret. 

FeeHiigsatnfied  at  to  the  istentioss  of  those  whom  the  M  of  their  biother 
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had  induced  to  withdraw  themsdlves  so  uDcerexDomously*^  I  only  troubled  my- 
self with  the  former. 

I  had  just  ^t  down  the  powder,  when,  by  an  efbrt  which  made  him  Boar 
with  pain,  he  got  within  three  paces  of  me,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  all  his 
teeth ;  a  second  ball  made  him,  like  the  first,  roll  (bwn  into  the  bed  of  the 
rivulet  f  three  times  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  it  was  only  by  the  third 
Im^I,  fired  right  into  his  eye,  that  he  was  stretched  out  dead. 

I  said  that  at  the  first  fire  the  lion  roared  with  pain ;  at  the  same  moment^ 
and  as  if  it  had  seen  what  was  taking  place,  a  panther  began  to  cry  out  with 
ail  its  stren|;tby  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wad  Sharf. 

At  the  second  shot,  the  lion  having  roared  as  before,  the  same  cry  made 
itself  heardi  and  another  like  it  answered  it  further  oo,  below  the  ford. 

In  short,  as  long  as  this  drama  lasted,  three  or  four  panthers,  whose  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  never  suspected,  nor  have  I  ever  heaid  them  or  seen 
tbem  since,  ^  up  a  perfect  bacchafialian  row,  in  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  held  in  utmost  dread. 

The  lion  I  had  killed  was  about  three  years  of  age,  fot,  well-proportioned, 
and  armed  like  an  adult. 

After  having  made  sure  that  he  was  worth  the  powder  expended  on  him^ 
and  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  saw  him,  would  salute  him  with  satisfaction 
and  respect,  I  thought  of  the  pile,  which  was  not  long  lighting  up  the  two 
sides  of  the  mountain. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  shot  was  broueht  to  me  by  the  echo ;  it  was  the 
signal  of  victory  sent  by  the  shaikh  to  all  the  duars  of  the  Mahuna,  who  an- 
swered it  in  their  turn. 

At  break  of  day  upwards  of  two  hundred  Arabs,  men,  women,  Aod  children, 
arrived  from  all  sides  to  contemplate,  and  ins>ilt  at  their  ease,  their  fallen 
enemy. 

Whilst  cbama,  as  the  lion-kiHer  justly  enongh  designates  it,  was 
bemg  enacted,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  old  shaikh,  Tavib^  that 
the  yeteran  vnth  the  big  head  had  made  free  vdth  another  of  nis  oxen. 
Between  the  time  ctf  the  fall  of  his  son  on  the  Wad  Sharf  tad  the  13th 
of  August  foUowuig,  a  single  inhabitant  of  Mabvna,  Lakdar  by  nanw, 
was  4^riyed  tmi  ferodous  beast  of  pr^  of  no  leas  than  &rty-fife 
flbeef),  a  mare,  and  twenty^nine  bead  of  eattto  3 

At  his  earnest  request  (M.  Jules  Gerard  relates)  I  arrived  at  hfe  tent  on  the 
evening  of  the  Idth  of  August;  I  passed  several  nights  in  exploring  the 
neighbourhood  without  finding  the  animal.  The  evening  of  the  26th,  Lakdar 
said  to  me :  ^*  The  b]a<;k  bull  is  missipie  from  the  herd,  therefore  the  Uoo  has 
come  back.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  ^  and  seek  Ibr  bis  remt^ns,  and  if  I 
find  them  bad  luck  to  him.^' 

Next  morniQ£,  scarcely  was  the  sun  up  before  Lakdar  had  returned. 

"When  he  woke  me  up,  I  found  him  doubled  up  near  me  and  motionlesSr 
His  &ce  was  beaming,  his  humus  damp  with  dew ;  his  dogs^  couched  at  his 
feet,  WW  covered  with  mud,  for  the  night  had  been  stormy. 

"  Good  morning,  brother,"  he  said  to  m€^,  "  I  have  found  him  ;  come.'' 

Without  asking  him  a  single  question,  I  took  my  rifle  aAd  followed  him. 

After  having  traversed  a  great  wood  of  wild  olives,  we  descended  into  a 
ravine,  where  tumbled-down  rocks  and  a  dense  overgrowth  rendered  further 
pmress  e^ctremely  difficult. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  worst  part  we  found  ourselves  in  presence 
of  the  defunct  bull. 

The  breast  and  thighs  had  been  devoured,  the  remainder  was  untouched, 
and  the  lion  had  turned  the  bull  so  that  the  parts  on  which  he  was  fee(Vng 
should  lie  undermost*   I  said  to  Lakdar : 

Bring  me  a  cake  and  some  water  imm^^uitely,  and  let  no  one  come  near 
here  till  tomorrow  morninj^^' 
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After  he  had  brought  me  my  dinner,  I  took  up  my  station  at  the  foot  of  a 
wild  olive-tree  about  three  paces  distant  from  the  bull. 
I  cut  off  a  few  branches  in  order  to  cover  myself  from  behind,  and  I  waited. 
I  waited  for  a  long  time. 

At  about  eight  o  clock,  the  dim  rays  of  the  new  moon  which  was  sinking 
below  the  horizon  no  longer  lit  up  the  corner  in  which  I  lay  secreted  but  very 
feebly. 

Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  only  able  to  distinguish  such  ob- 
jects as  were  close  to  me,  I  contented  myself  with  listening. 

A  branch  cracked  at  a  distance  ;  I  got  up  and  assumed  a  commodious  offen- 
sive position  ;  my  elbow  lay  upon  my  left  knee,  my  rifle  stuck  to  my  shoulder, 
my  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  I  listened  a  moment  but  without  hearing  any- 
thing more. 

At  last  a  stifled  roar  broke  forth  within  thirty  paces  of  me,  and  then  came 
nearer ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  low  guttural  sound,  which,  with  the 
lion,  is  a  sign  of  hunger. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  animal  made  no  more  noise,  and  I  could  not 
make  out  where  he  was  till  I  saw  his  monstrous  head  leaning  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bull. 

He  was  beginning  to  lick  it,  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  all  the  time,  when 
an  ingot  of  iron  struck  him  an  inch  from  his  left  eye. 

He  roared,  rose  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  received  another  ingot,  which 
tumbled  him  over  on  the  spot.  Struck  by  this  second  shot  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  chest,  he  was  stretched  on  his  back  by  the  blow,  and  worked  his  enormous 
paws  in  the  air. 

After  having  reloaded,  I  went  up  to  the  lion,  and  thinking  that  he  was  al- 
most dead,  I  struck  with  my  dagger  at  his  heart ;  but  by  an  involuntary  move- 
ment he  warded  off*  the  blow,  and  the  blade  broke  upon  his  fore-arm. 

I  jumped  back,  and  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  enormous  head,  I  administered 
to  him  two  more  ingots,  which  finished  him  off. 

And  thus  perished  the  "  lord  with  the  great  head.^* 

It  is  absurd  to  try  and  shoot  lions  when  it  is  perfectly  dark — a  litde 
moonlight  is  absolutely  necessary.  Our  lion-kiUer,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  be  out  in  the  darkest  nights,  acknowledges  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing is  very  foolish,  and  that  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life — indeed,  he  was 
not  a  little  glad  to  escape  safe  and  whole  from  the  first  rencounter  that 
lie  had  on  a  dark  night  : 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  1845.  I  had  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
a  few  months  previously  a  capital  rifle  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Aumale. 

I  had  then  only  killed  two  lions,  and  felt  very  anxious  to  kill  a  third  with  this 
weapon,  since  made  illustrious  by  thirteen  victories,  but  which  is  even  now  less 
dear  to  me  because  it  has  been  my  companion  and  my  safety  for  three  hundred 
nights,  than  because  it  was  given  to  me  by  the  prince. 

A  fever  which  I  had  caught  during  my  first  excursions  had  prevented  me 
entering  upon  a  new  campaign.  Hoping  that  the  sea  air  would  benefit  me,  I 
went  to  Bone  at  the  end  of  February. 

But  having  received  intelligence  that  a  great  old  lion  was  committing  ravages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  of  Drayan,  I  sent  to  Ghelma  for  my  arms, 
and  left  Bone  the  26th  of  February. 

The  27th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  arrived  at  tlie  duar  of  the  l?lut 
6u  Azizi,  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  th^  haunt  of  my  beast,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Jibal  Krun- 
aga  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  learnt,  on  arriving,  that  every  evening,  at  sunset,  the  lion  roared  on  leaving 
his  den,  and  that  at  night  he  came  down  into  the  plain  still  roaring. 

It  appeared  impossible  that  I  should  not  meet  him,  so  I  loaded  both  my  guns 
as  hastily  as  I  could,  nor  indeed  scarcely  had  I  concluded  the  operation,  to 
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which  the  greatest  attention  must  always  be  paid,  than  I  heard  the  lion  roar- 
ing in  the  mountain. 

My  host  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  ford  which  the  lion  would  pass  on 
leaving  the  mountain  ;  so  I  gave  him  my  other  gun  to  carry,  and  we  started. 

It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  two  paces  before  us.  After  having 
walked  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  cover,  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet  which  flowed  from  the  Jibal  Krun-aga. 

My  guide,  exceedingly  disturbed  by  the  roaring  which  kept  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  said  :  "  The  ford  is  there.*' 

I  endeavoured  to  examine  the  position,  but  ever3rthing  around  me  was  en- 
f eloped  in  utter  darkness  ;  I  could  not  even  see  my  Arab,  who  touched  me. 

Not  being  able  to  distinguish  anything  with  my  eyes,  I  began  to  descend 
to  tlie  rivulet,  in  order  to  discover  by  feehng  with  the  hand  if  there  were  any 
remains  of  animals.  It  was  a  narrow  pent-up  ford,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  difficult  and  abrupt. 

Having  selected  a  stone  which  would  serve  as  a  6eat,  right  over  the  waters 
of  the  rivulet  and  a  little  above  the  ford,  I  dismissed  my  guide,  much  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Whilst  I  had  been  reconnoitring  the  locality  he  kept  saying :  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  duar ;  the  night  is  too  dark  ;  we  will  seek  the  lion  to-morrow  by 
daylight." 

Not  daring  to  return  to  the  duar  alone,  he  hid  himself  in  a  mass  of  lentiscs 
about  fifty  paces  away  from  the  ford.  After  having  ordered  him  not  to  move, 
come  what  might,  I  took  up  my  position  on  the  stone. 

The  lion  had  never  ceased  roaring,  and  was  coming  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer. 

Having  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  I  succeeded^  on  opening  them,  in 
making  out  a  vertical  bank  at  my  feet,  cut  out  no  doubt  when  the  waters 
were  swollen,  for  the  rivulet  now  flowed  at  a  depth  of  some  feet  below:  the 
ford  was  to  my  left,  a  little  more  than  a  gun's  length  :  I  arranged  my  plan 
accordingly. 

If  I  could  make  out  the  lion  in  the  rivulet  I  would  fire  at  him  there,  tlie 
bank  being  in  my  favour,  if  I  was  lucky  enough  to  wound  him  seriously. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  loud  roar  burst  forth  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  rivulet.  I  cocked  my  gun  and  my  elbow  on  my  knee,  the  butt  on 
my  shoulder,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  which  I  caught  sight  of  at  times  : 
I  waited. 

Time  bec^  to  appear  long,  when,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet, 
and  immediately  in  Kont  of  me,  there  came  a  deep  sigh,  with  a  guttural  sound 
like  the  rattling  in  the  throat  of  a  man  in  the  agony  of  death. 

I  raised  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  this  ominous  sound,  and  I  perceived 
the  eyes  of  the  lion  fixed  upon  me  like  two  burning  coals.  The  fixidity  of 
the  look,  which  cast  a  wan  light  that  lit  up  nothing  around,  not  even  the 
head  to  which  it  was  attached,  caused  all  the  blood  that  was  in  my  veins  to 
regurgitate  to  my  heart. 

Only  one  minute  ago  I  was  shivering  with  cold,  now  the  perspiration  rolled 
down  my  forehead. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  an  adult  lion  in  a  wild  state,  living  or  dead,  may 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  struggle,  body  to  body,  with  a  lion.  He  who 
has  seen  one  knows  that  a  man  struggling  with  a  lion  is  a  mouse  in  the  claws 
of  a  cat. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  already  killed  two  lions ;  the  smallest  weighed  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  had,  with  one  stroke  of  his  enormous  paw,  brought  a 
horse  at  full  speed  to  a  stand-still.  Horse  and  rider  had  remained  upon 
the  spot. 

From  that  time  I  was  sufficiently  aware  of  their  resources  to  know  what  I 
had  to  do.  I  no  longer,,  for  example,  looked  to  my  dagger  as  a  means  of 
safety. 
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But  ^at  I  iftid  to  mjfe^Si^nd  I  nn^t  It  voprr-na  A«Me  wbece  om  or 
two  balls  did  not  succeed  in  killing  a  lion  (a  great  possibility)^  wben  ho^bpuld 
bound  upoaoie^  if  I  oould  resist  tbe  sbeoc^  I  would  mal&e  him fwallow  my 
ffUB  up  to  tbe^tock ;  and  then,  if  bis  Dower^  claws  ha^e  neitber  torn  Aor 
harpooned  me,  I  would  work  awav  with  my  at  bis  eyes  or  heut,  ac- 

cordiug  as  J  shoidd  be  placed  wkh  regard  torn  animal  aod  tbeamwBt.of 
freedom  of  action  which  I  still  powfiBed. 

If  I  fell  with  the  shock  of  the  bound  (which  is  moie  than  probable),  ao.  lone 
as  I  had  both  hands  free,  my  left  should  aearch  the  region  of  the  heart*  and 
my  right  should  strike  the  blow. 

If  next  memiog  two  bodies  are  ibund  mutually  embracing  one  aiiotber« 
minop  at  all  events,  will  not  hare  1^  the  field  of  batUe,  and  that  of  the  Hon 
will  not  be  fiir  off,-^the  dagger  will  have  told  the  rest. 

I  had  just  diBWQ  my  dagger  from  its  scabbard,  and  studc  it  in  the  cartfa* 
within  reach  of  my  hand,  when  the  lion's  eyes  began  to  lower  towaida  tlie 
nviilet* 

I  bade  good«by  to  those  I  lored  best,  and  having  promised  tbem  to  die  well, 
when  my  finger  sought  for  the  trigger  I  was  less  agitated  than  the  Uoo  that 
was  taking  to  the  water. 

I  heard  his  first  step  in  the  rivulet,  which  flowed  past  ra^ly  and  noisilir, 
and  then  nothing  more.  Had  he  stopped?  Was  he  walking  towards  wie? 
That  is  what  I  asked  myself  as  I  sougnt  to  penetmte  with  my  eyes  the  dark 
1^  that  wnpt  eveiythine  aronnd  me,  when  i  thought  I  heard  close  to  ae,  to 
the  left,  the  sound  of  his  footfall  in  the  mud. 

He  was  indeed  out  of  the  rivulet,  and  was  quietly  ascending  the  slope 
towards  the  ford,  when  the  movement  I  made  induced  him  to  stop  short.  He 
was  only  four  or  five  naoes  from  me,  and  oould  readi  me  with  a  single  bound. 

It  is  useless  to  seek  the  sight  of  a  rifle  when  one  cannot  see  the  barreL  I 
fired  as  I  best  could,  my  head  up  and  my  eyes  open,  and,  by  the  momentary 
flash,  I  made  out  an  enormous  mass,  hairy,  but  without  form.  A  terrifiaroar 
followed  ;  the  lion  was  mortally  wounded. 

To  the  first  burst  of  grief  succeeded  dull  threatening  moans.  I  heard 
the  animal  jtruggling  in  the  nnid  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  and  llien  he 
grew  quiet. 

Thinking  he  was  dead,  or  at  all  events  incapable  of  getting  out  of  the  hole 
be  was  in,  i  returned  to  the  duar  with  my  guide,  who  having  heard  all  that  had 
passed,  was  persuaded  that  the  lion  was  ours. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not  sleep  that  night.  At  the  first  break  of  day  we 
arrived  at  the  ford ;  no  lion  was  to  be  seen.  We  found,  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
of  blood,  of  which  the  animal  had  lost  a  large  quantity,  a  bone  as  big  as  a 
finger,  which  led  me  to  suppose  he  had  a  sbouhler  broken. 

A  great  root  had  been  cut  in  two  by  the  lion's  jaws  from  the  side  of  the 
embankment,  about  two  feet  from  where  I  stood.  The  agony  that  he  mast 
have  felt  by  the  tumble  experienced  from  this  mishap  was  the  cause,  no  doubt, 
of  the  moans  I  had  heard,  and  had  prevented  him  renewing  bis  attack.  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  followed  the  traoes  of  his  blood ;  he  had  kept  along  the  bed  of 
the  rivulet,  and  they  were  soon  lost. 

The  next  day  the  Arabs  of  the  country,  who  had  many  losses  to  lay  to  the 
account  of  the  lion,  and  who  were  persuaded  that  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
came  and  ofiered  to  help  in  the  seardi. 

There  were  sixty  ot  us — some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback ;  after  some 
hoars  of  inefibctual  search,  I  returned  to  the  duar,  and  was  preparing  to  take 
my  departure,  when  I  heard  several  shots  fired,  followed  by  loud  hurn3ui  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain. 

I  started  off  as  fast  as  my  steed  would  carry  me,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that 
my  hopes  would  not  be  disappointed  this  time.  The  Arabs  were  flying  in 
every  direction,  and  crying  out  like  madmen. 

Some  had  placed  the  rivulet  between  them  and  the  lion ;  others  bolder,  be« 
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cause  they  were  on  horseback,  having  seen  him  drag  himself  with  difficulty 
towards  the  mountain,  which  he  endeavoured  to  climb  up,  had  got  together, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  "to  finish  him  off,''  as  they  said.  The  shaikh  led 
them  on. 

I  had  just  passed  the  rivulet,  and  was  going  to  get  down  off  my  horse,  when 
I  saw  the  horsemen,  the  shaikh  at  the  head  of  them,  turn  round  and  make  off 
as  fast  as  ever  they  could  tear. 

The  lion,  with  only  three  legs,  bounded  over  the  rocks  and  lentiscs*  with 
greater  i^ility  than  they  did,  roaring  all  the  time  so  lustily  as  to  terrify 
the  horses  to  that  degree  that  their  riders  had  no  longer  any  control  over 
them. 

The  horses  continued  to  gallop,  but  the  lion  had  stopped  in  a  glade,  looking 
afler  the  runaways  with  a  proud,  threatening  aspect.  And  truly  magnificent 
he  was,  with  his  open  mouth,  casting  looks  of  defiance  and  death  upon  all 
around.  How  stern  he  looked  with  his  black  mane  bristling  up,  and  his  tail 
striking  his  sides  with  passion. 

From  the  place  where  I  stood  to  where  he  was  there  might  be  about  three 
faandred  paces.  I  got  down  and  called  to  one  of  the  Arabs  to  take  my  horse. 
Several  ran  up,  and  I  was  obliged,  not  to  be  p\it  back  on  my  horse,  or  dragged 
away,  to  leave  the  burnus  by  which  they  held  me  in  their  hands.  Some  endea- 
voured to  follow  me,  to  dissuade  me ;  but  as  I  quickened  my  pace  to  get  near 
the  lion,  their  number  kept  diminishing. 

One  only  remained  :  it  was  my  guide  of  the  first  night;  he  said  to  me  :  "  I 
received  you  in  my  tent ;  I  am  answerable  for  you  before  God  and  before 
men  ;  1  will  die  with  you." 

The  lion  had  left  the  glade  to  bury  himself  in  a  deep  covert  a  few  paces  dis- 
tant. Walking  with  great  precaution,  always  ready  to  fire,  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  make  out  his  seat  amid  rocks  and  shrubbery.  I  had  just  been  poking 
my  gun  into  a  particularly  dense  mass  of  foliage,  when  my  guide,  who  had 
remained  without,  said : 

*'  Death  won*t  have  you  ;  you  passed  the  lion  so  close  as  to  touch  it ;  if  your 
eyes  had  met  his  you  were  a  dead  man  before  you  could  have  fired." 

For  all  answer,  I  told  him  to  throw  stones  into  the  cover  ;  at  the  very  first 
that  fell  alentisc  opened,  and  the  lion,  having  looked  first  to  tlie  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  sprung  at  me. 

He  was  ten  paces  off,  his  tail  up,  and  his  mane  hanging  down  to  his  eyes, 
whibt  his  outstretched  neck  and  broken  leg,  that  trailed  behind  with  the  claws 
turned  upside  down,  gave  him  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  dog  setting  at 
game. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  I  sat  down,  pushing  the  Arab  behind  me,  as  he  kept 
annoying  me  by  exclamations  of  "Fire!  fire!— fire  then  !"  which  he  mixed 
with  his  prayers. 

I  had  scarcely  shouldered  my  rifle,  when  the  lion  got  a  little  spring  of  four 
or  five  paces  nearer,  and  he  was  about  to  try  another,  when,  struck  an  inch 
above  the  eye,  he  tumbled  over. 

My  Arab  was  already  returning  thanks  to  God,  when  the  lion  turned  him- 
self over,  got  up  upon  his  seat,  and  then  rose  upon  his  hind  legs  like  a 
horse  rearing. 

Another  ball  was  sent  this  time  right  home  to  its  heart,  and  he  fell  over, 
dead. 

Upon  examining  this  lion  after  death,  M.  Jules  Gerard  found  that  the 
second  hall  had  flattened  itself  on  the  frontal  bone  without  fracturing  it 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  adopted 
from  that  time  forward  ingots  of  iron  instead  of  leaden  balls. 

♦  The  tree  so  often  alluded  to  is  the  Pistachia  lentiscus,  lentisc,  or  sticky 
pistachia;  one  species  of  which,  P.  terebinthusy  produces  turpentine— this  the  gum 
moBtick. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  CAREfiB. 

BT  THE  AUTHOE  OF  **THB  tJKHOLT  WISH.** 
1. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  the  following  sketch  will  prove  of  much  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  since  it  refers  to  time  and  events  that  are  past :  to 
that  war  of  ours  with  the  Sikhs  in  India,  now  happily  over.  To  those, 
however,  who^  had  relatives  in  that  war,  and  lost  them,  it  will  be 
welcome,  for  liis  incidents  related  in  it  are  authentic,  though  thej  savour 
strongly  of  romance. 

In  the  year  1833,  a  handsome  young  lad  of  seventeen,  whom  it  win 
not  do  to  call  here  hy  his  real  name,  went  out  to  India  as  a  cadet.  It  is 
his  career — and  it  was  but  a  short  one — that  I  wish  to  tell  you  of.  He 
was  a  high-spirited,  noble  boy,  but  wild,  thoughtless,  and  everlastingly  in 
screes ;  and  had  caused  his  guardians  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense. 
But  they  could  not  help  admiring  the  lad  with  all  his  faults ;  and  his 
mother,  though  she  would  call  him  her  unlucky  boy,  called  him  likewise 
her  darling  Harry.  Harry  was  his  Christian  name  :  there's  no  necessity 
to  change  that :  and  for  the  rest  let  us  say  Harry  Lynn,  He  was  ihe 
younger  of  two  sons ;  his  father  was  a  substantial  country  squire ;  and 
a  profitable  living,  in  the  gift  of  the  family,  was  destined  for  nim.  So, 
by  way  of  preparation,  the  child,  at  nine  years  old,  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Bringemon's  fast  academy  in  London,  where  he  picked  up  notions  quite 
at  variance  with  those  of  his  sober  father  and  mother.  At  twelve  ^ears 
old,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  soldier's  coat,  and  told  his  sisters 
privately,  that  they  should  never  make  a  parson  of  Mm,  At  fburteeo, 
ere  the  mourning  ne  wore  for  his  father  was  soiled,  he  wrote  word  home 
that  he  would  be  a  captain  in  India.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  Hall.  His 
mother  cried,  his  guardians  talked  of  a  birch-rod,  but  Master  Hany  held 
to  his  own  wilL  He  lavished  love  upon  his  mother,  but  he  lai:^hingly 
defied  his  guardians ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  business  was,  that  Henry 
Lynn  was  posted  as  a  gentleman-cadet,  and  at  seventeen  set  sail  for 
India. 

It  would  seem  that  he  liked  the  life  he  found  there,  for,  spme  five  or 
six  years  afterwards,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate,  and  it  was  supposed  he  would  sell  out  and  go  home  to  en^oy 
it,  he  made  no  change  at  all ;  save  paying  off  his  debts,  and  launchmg 
forth  into  fresh  expense,  which  he  had  been  quite  ready  to  do  before.  Few 
men  were  so  universally  liked  as  Harry  Lynn.  Impetuous,  open-hearted, 
.generous,  and  handsome  as  he  had  been  in  boyhood,  so  he  remained  in 
manhood. 

Now  do  you  know  much  about  that  race  of  men  called  the  SiUis? 
Few  do ;  save  that  they  are  people  inhabiting  certain  tracts  of  knd  in 
India.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  them  till  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  came  to  light  as  natives  of  Hindostan ;  a  peaceful,  sub- 
missive race  of  men,  inoffensive  as  are  our  Quakers.  Their  religion  was 
a  mixture  of  Mahometanism  and  Hindooism,  neither  entirely  one  nor  die 
other,  which  brought  down  upon  them  persecutions  from  the  bigots  of 
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fcoth  flreedi;  and,  towanfa  the  terfmiMirian  the  ofIMiii,dMe 
pmacntaons  beea^a  ao  aaoeHiTe,  thatthe  ^hs  wera  oomipaUed  rite  in 
annf  against  their  oppresaan.  It  takoi  but  IkiOe,  when  cum  tfaa  train  is 
laid,  to  change  a  peaceful  race  of  men  to  one  of  craalty :  and  the  Sikhs 
were  goaded  to  beaoaM  such.  Thejr  established  eertaia  dmfitaiacies 
amsogrt  theaasdYes,  called  Jiissub,  and,  irith  time,  rose  is  gasatness. 
Some  ted^  possessbn  d  that  portion  of  India  wiueh,  being  watered  by 
tbe  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  is  called  the  Pmyid),  or  land  of  five 
mtem ;  whilst  others  settled  themselves  on  &e  i^posite,  or  eastern,  side 
of  the  Sutlej. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  now,  that  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Sutlej,  were  first  governed  by  Runjeet  Singh.  A 
man  of  great  ability,  who  established  his  kmgdom,  called  by  the  name  of 
its  capital,  Lahore,  on  a  sure  foundation.  But  power  begets  Am  km  of 
power,  and  Bunjeet  Singh  cast  his  eye  to  the  ^ikhs  on  the  east  of  the 
Sntlej,  and  thought  he  should  like  to  govern  them.  His  hopes  were 
firuKtleas,  for  t^ey  had  been  taken  under  the  proteotioa  of  the  British 
government,  aad  the  chances  of  a  war  with  that  formidable  power, 
Runjeet  Sii^h  knew  better  than  to  hazard.  On  the  contrary,  he  entefed 
into  a  treaty  with  the  British  authorities,  which  proved  of  advantage  to 
both  parties.  Yeais  w)ore  on,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ldiore  inereased  in  im- 
portanee.  On  the  termination  of  the  continental  wars,  when  Napoleon  wsb 
sent  to  St.  Helena,  numerous  European  soldiers,  men  and  officers,  passed 
over  to  India,  and  enlisted  into  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh.  Un<ierthe 
example  and  training  of  these  brave  men,  the  army  of  Runjeet  Singh  be- 
came ^mo0t  equal  to  our  own.  It  carried  its  conquests  into  Afghanistan, 
and  amongst  other  provinoes  that  fell  before  its  prowess  was  the  beautiful 
Yale  of  Cashmere,  so  celebrated  in  song.  But  Runjeet  Singh  died  in  the 
conise  of  time,  and,  with  his  death,  all  the  jealousies  and  ill-feeling  of  the 
Sikhs  towards  the  British,  which  he  had  kept  under,  broke  out  with  irre- 
sirttble  bitterness,  and  tiiere  was  little  peace  in  the  Punjab  afterwards. 
Not  that  the  animosities,  and  petty  wars  of  this  period,  are  going  to  be 
described  here. 

In  the  same  year  that  Harry  Lynn  obtained  his  captaincy  he  wient 
es^oring  about  tiie  country.  Amongst  other  places  that  he  visaed  was 
Lahore,  and  when  be  left  it  he  performed  an  exploit  that  officers  have 
borne  ^  character  for  being  ready  at,  from  a  captain,  bold,  of  Halifax 
aad  ghostly  memory,  down  to  those  of  our  own  times.  He  *^  ran  away 
with  a  nuud,  who" — did  not  hang  herself,  but  flew  with  him  to  lus 
quarters  at  Calcutta. 

She  was  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  possible  to  be  ima^ned :  as  many 
living  m  Calcutta  could  tell  you  now:  but  that  was  no  justification  iac 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Lynn.  Her  mother,  a  Sikh,  had  married  one  of 
tiiose  European  officers  who  had  joined  Runjeet  Sbi^'s  arm^r,  a  hand- 
some Pr^i^man,  and  tiiis  child,  Agee,  their  only  one,  was  strikingly  like 
hflor  £Uher,  so  that  her  beauty  was  of  the  European,  not  Anatie,  east. 
The  Frendnoan  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  her  mother  married 
again,  a  Sikh.  All  trace,  nearly  all  reooembnince,  of  the  lady's  eariy 
alliance  was  lost,  and  Agee  was  brought  up  in  the  customs,  habits,  and 
religion  of  her  mother's  land.  During  the  visit  of  Captain  Lynn  at 
Lriiore,  be  becaaae  acquamted  with  her,  a  lovely  gixi  jnst  Uossoming  bito 
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womanhood;  a  powerful  attachment  sprung  up  between  them,  and  the 
result  was — ^as  I  have  told  you  above.  Sudi  was  the  history  of  the  g^l, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  as  thej  became  known,  bit  by  bit,  to 
Captain  Lynn's  circle  of  friends  at  Calcutta, 

He  ensnrined  her  in  a  secluded  home  at  Calcutta;  he  surrounded  her 
with  all  sorts  of  expensive  ijaxuiies;  he  lavished  every  proof  of  affection 
upon  her,  save  one-^marria^*  And  that  she  could  not  now  expect :  for 
recollect,  young  ladies,  that  if  once  your  steps  you  but  a  single  inch 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  you  never  gft  the  r^ng  upon  your  finger  as  a 
sequel. 

IL 

We  must  uow  go  on  to  the  autumn  of  1845.  In  her  Calcutta  borne, 
in  a  luxurious  ^>artment  of  it,  richly  furnisl^  with  articles  peculiar  to  an 
Eastern  life,  sat  this  young  g^l  we  have  been  speaking  o^  Agee,  She 
was .  in  evening  dress,  enhancing^  if  t^t  were  possible,  her  surpassing 
beauty.  Her  robe  was  of  muslin,  spangled  with  silver,  silver  ornaments 
were  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  were  intedaced  with  her  dark  hair.  To 
look  at  her,  so  young  and  lavely,  none  would  suppose  but  she  held  a  posi- 
tion in  society  and  was  fitted  to  adorn  it ;  for  a  nameless  grace  pervaded 
her  presence,  and  a  sweet,  modest  refinement  shone  forth  in  her  every 
look  and  action.  Poor  girl !  do  not  judge  her  more  harshly  than  you 
can  help,  for  hers  was  an  unhappy  fate.  Calcutta  railed  at  her  enot^, 
without  your  doing  so,  especially  those  ladies  in  it  who  had  sisters  to 
marry,  and  who  would  have  g^ven  their  heads  to  have  got  Harry  Lynn. 
None  thought  of  compassion;  it  was  all  censure;  but  ehe  merited  quite 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  for  she  was  more  sinned  against  dbm 
sinnmg ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  that  a  life,  such  as  she  was  leading,  brings 
with  it  its  own  punishment.  She  had  not  understood  these  matters  when 
she  left  Liahore,  poor  maiden :  she  understood  them  too  well  now.  Per- 
haps some  such  consciousness  as  this  was  present  to  be^:  on  this  evening» 
for  her  p^ile  features  wore  a  look  of  pain,  and  tears  gathered  frequently  in 
her  eyes.  The  room  was  redolent  of  a  sweet  perfume,  emitted  from 
burning  pastiles :  it  was  open  to  the  terrace,  and  the  breezy  fans  inter- 
vening kept  up  a  delightful  motion^  Outside,  stretched  at  nis  ease  on  a 
large  bench,  his  heels  higher  than  his  head,  and  lazily  blowing  clouds  into 
the  air  from  his  cigar,  was .  one  of  the  handsomest  m.en  in  all  Calcutta, 
and  in  manners  one  of  the  most  prepossessing — and  the  two  don't  always 
go  together.  You  guess  of  course  that  it  was  Harry  Lynn.  He  was 
quite  as  deep  in  thought  as  Agee  inside,  and  it  may  be  that  his  reflec- 
tions, like  hers,  were  not  agreeable,  for  a  contraction,  as  of  perplexity  or 
anger,  sat  on  his  otherwise  open  brow.  You  may  re^^  them  if  you  fike, 
Just  in  the  dbjointed  interludes  that  he  thought  them. 

I  was  a  fool— that's  what  I  waa!  I  might  have  had  the  ijiing  over 
at  once  there,  and  have  done  with  it,  not  nave  Wought  her  away  with 
me,  and  saddled  myself  like  this  for  years.  How  the.  deuce  it's  to  be 
broken  throvigh  now,  I  can't  see*  By  Jove!  I  shall  be  worn  to  a  skeleton 
with  all  this  plotting  and  perplexityi^  I  get  no  sleep  at  night  for  worry- 
ing over  it. 

My  mother  writes  me  that  it's  time  I  married;  and  thinks  me  an  mf 
grateful  dog  never  to  have  run  over  to  Englfuid.    Ungrateful !  no. 
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rxoj  not  that,  dearest  mother:  thoughtlessness  was  bom  with  me, 
and  will  never  leave  me.  It  is  time  I  mamed:  in  a  year  I  shall 
count  thirty  summers,  and  a  fellow  gets  confirmed  in  bachelor  habits 
after  that  J  wish  I  could  marry.  Itfaria  Grame  is  the  dearest 
and  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever  known,  but  it's  of  no  use  telling  the  old 
colonel  I  think  so,  till  Agee's  got  rid  of.  Maria  knows  nothing  about 
her,  that's  clear,  for  she's  too  connect  a  girl  to  have  listened  to  my  lovie- 
making  if  she  did.  We  mi^t  be  married  here;  I  would  get  leave  of 
absence  and  take  her  to  England  ^  my  dear  mother's  old  heart  would  be 
delighted  ;  and  Maria — but  where's  the  use  of  planning  if  one  can't  exe- 
cute? W7iat*s  to  he  done  with  Ageef  I  can*t  turn  her  over  as  one 
does  an  opera-dancer.  If  I  could  see  any  way  I  should  not  care  to  drop 
a  few  thousands — but  there's  none  to  be  seen.  She  would  rebel  at  the 
first  hint  of  parting,  and  as  to  force  and  stratagem — awkward  both ;  and 
the  end  not  gained  pei^haps.  The  worst  is  she  s  so  innocent  and  unsuspi- 
cious, so  different  from  this  sort  of  thing  in  general,  that  there's  no 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  her.  This  all  comes  of  my  own  folly.  Devil 
take  the  cigar !  it's  gone  out.    I  won't  light  it  again." 

Rising,  and  throwing  his  cigar  away,  Harry  Lynn  stepped  into  the 
room,  and  spoke ;  his  tone  betraying  somewhat  of  the  irritation  of  his 
thoughts. 

"  Agee!  how  fond  you  are  of  those  pastiles!  The  smell  of  thwn  is 
quite  overpowering." 

I  will  not  light  any  more;  these  are  nearly  out,"  she  answered  in  very 
good  English,  for  she  had  been  an  apt  scholar  under  his  tuition. 

**  Oh  light  as  many  as  you  please,"  he  returned,  in  a  kinder  and  more 
careless  tone.    **  I  am  going  to  dress." 

"To  dress?"  she  exclaimed. 

"TTiere's  a  party  at  Colonel  Grame's  to-night.  I  promised  to  be 
there." 

She  leaned  back  on  the  ottoman,  her  whole  attitude  bespeaking  disap- 
pcMntment,  if  not  despair. 

"  How  many  nighta — weeks— months — ^have  you  thus  spoken:  leaving 
me  to  this  home-solitude !  to  my  dreary  thoughts !" 

"  Now,  Agee,  don't  be  unreasonable,"  he  remonstrated.  "  I  am  sure 
you,  of  aD,  cannot  complain  of  neglect.  Bat  society  has  also  claims 
on  me." 

«lt  had  the  same  claims  when  I  was  first  here,"  she  answered,  moum- 
foHy,  "  and  you  did  not  leave  me  then." 

He  soothed  her,  but  he  evaded  a  direct  answer,  and  strode  out  of  the- 
room.  His  conduct  towards  her  was  'nerer  otherwise  than  affectionate, 
though  he  had  tired  of  her;  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  in  these  con- 
nexions, to  tire.  When  he  returned  to  it,  he  was  in  frill  dress,  and,  wish-, 
ing  her  good  night,  left  for  Colonel  Grame's,  gaily  whistling  some  bars 
from  the  last  new  opera  that  had  foimd  its  way  from  our  shores  to 
Calcutta. 

A^ee^sat  on  where  she  was.    Musical  instruments,  on  which  she  was 
a  finished  performer,  were  at  hand,  books  lay  on  the  tables,  but  she' 
neglected  all,  and  never  moved  from  her  attitude  of  despair.  Late  in  the 
evening,  a  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  LahoFe, 
glided  in. 

"  Ever  thus,  lady,"  she  said,  in  their  native  language,  "  ever  cast  down. 
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Vim  wodd  bet  better  and  happier  in  your  own  land  than  liere :  and  die 
tbse  has  noir  came  when  job  aiuft  return  to  it" 

The  lajhr  kwked  up  widi  a  deepening  colour^  fat  the  words  wete 


^LietenP  cried  the  woman,  earnestly,  as  she  bent  to  her  mistresB. 
^This  beaem  pillowed  yoor  head  in  its  infancy  ;  you  were  the  solace  of 
this  poor  heart  in  yovr  childhood,  and  when  you  lefb  us,  I  thought  it 
woidd  hare  broken*  Your  mother  died ;  and  I,  who  felt  more  to  you 
than  mother,  set  oat  to  seek  you.  Far,  far  I  trarelled;  through  hunger, 
and  tiurti,  and  heat,  and  weariness;  along  plains  of  sand,  over  des^ts, 
through  rireri,  across  mountains;  with  no  guide  to  direct  me,  s»re 
ittttiaet»-*the  same  instinct  that  will  take  a  bird  to  its  nest;  and  when  I 
was  welUnigh  wearied  out  of  Me,  I  found  yon.  What  motire  had  I, 
think  yoo,  except  hvef 

Dayah!"  oned  the  yonng  lady,  rousing  herself,  I  know  your  love 
fea  nie«  I  know  yoo  hav«  been  to  me  all  that  a  mother  can  be— more 
iktok  mine  waa;  that  yon  have  remained  here  in  this  strange  land,  awsy 
from  ties  and  kindred,  for  my  sake.    I  know  all  this." 

Then,  remembenng  it,  dear  lady,  you  may  be  sure  I  would  be  silent 
for  ev«r)  nrtber  than  c^ak  a  word  to  give  you  pain.  Yet  I  mual  say  that 
vrord  this  night" 

"  Say  OB,"  she  faintly  cried. 

*^You  have  clung  to  this  Englishman  longer  than  yon  ought 
Yoi^  " 

<<Not  sc>,"  interrupted  Agee,  her  pale  cheek  flushing.  "We  shall 
ding  to  each  other  so  long  as  our  years  shall  last." 

"  No,  no,  lady,"  returned  the  woman ;  "  he  seeks  to  deceive  yon,  even 
now.  There  is  a  fair  g^rl  of  the  north  ready  to  si^plant  you ;  one  whose 
eyes  are  of  the  beautiful  hue  of  the  heavens;  whose  hair  is  as  sunny 
threads  of  gold.  I  have  seen  her.  This  very  day,  in  public,  he  was  by 
hcrsida." 

"  What  of  her?*'  shivered  Agee. 
She  is  to  be  his  wife:  it  is  no  secret  in  Calcutta.    And  you^  lady, 
^nll  be  put  away,  and  estranged  from  him  more  effectually  wma  if  you 
had  xMiFer  known  ham.    It  is  their  custom,  these  Europeans.'' 

Agee  did  not  answer.  She  rose  and  stood  there,  motionless  and  rigid, 
her  eyes  staring,  her  lips  open.  It  seemed  as  if  the  woman's  gaze,  as  it 
beot  o»  her,  had  turned  her  into  stone,  like  the  iKgis  of  old. 

The  attendant  looked  round,  and  bringing  her  face  in  doaor  contsct 
with  that  of  her  mistress^  proceeded  in  a  cautious  whi^r: 

I  have  heard  again  to-day.  The  Sikhs  waver  no  longer;  they  are 
uMted  and  determined,  and  the  war  is  coming  on  rapidly^  In  three 
moons  from  ^bis,  lady,  they  will  hare  poesessien  of  India." 

Bht  still  there  was  no  answer.  It  was^  as  if  the  yomg  gai  ktazd 
not. 

The  Akalio*  are  urging  them  on  now,"  proceeded  the  old  nurti^ 
fli^thonght  of  peace  ivfhritlece.   Vm  musi  not  stay  h«re:  tha  land  will 
ba  cvemin  wid^  Ueod,  fix>m  ooc  endiof  it  to  the  othw»" 


^Pf^oderlng'  prieeto.  A  ftmaticraoeof  men,  posBCsalag  mhowcM  iwfliieoee 

hi  the  Punjab,  espedallj  over  the  native  chieftains. 
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^  Who  was  your  ntMenger?''  asked  Agee,  at  length. 
He  who  always  is.  He  it  true  to  me  and  swift.  He  retunit  ike  ia^ 
after  to-morrow,  not  earlier,  for  he  must  have  time  for  rest  Leaye  this 
£edse  Englishman  at  once,  dearest  lady;  our  people  must  not  find  you 
here  with  him.  I  will  conduct  you  back  to  our  own  land ;  and  let  the 
two  years  you  haye  passed  out  of  it  be  blotted  from  remembrance." 

A  step  was  heard,  and  the  speaker  bent  down  her  ear,  and  listened. 
It  was  that  of  Captidn  Lynn,  and  she  drew  away  as  noiselesriy  as  she  had 
entered.    Agee  sank  down,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

It  was  for  this  then  that  the  unhappy  girl  had  followed  him !  It  was 
for  this  she  had  relinquished  her  beloved  native  land,  envying  the  very 
winds  that  blew  towards  it;  her  dearest  friends,  her  fair  ftime,  her  child- 
hood's language — only  to  be  oast  aside  for  another;  one  to  be  as  much 
loved  and  more  honoured  than  she  had  been  ! 

Captain  Lynn  came  on,  whistling ;  as  he  often  did.  But  his  step  was 
dow,  and  the  tune — if  it  might  be  caHed  one — ^was  as  n^lanoholy  as  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  She  arose  in  an  outburst  of  passion  and  sobs  when 
he  entered,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  wDdly  clasped  his  knees« 

Oh  send  me  not  away  from  you !"  she  exclumed,  in  agony.  This 
northern  girl  cannot  love  you  as  I  have  done.  "Will  she  tend  you  in 
ndmess — bear  with  your  wayward  moods  in  health?' — wovdd  she  give  up 
home,  mother,  reputation  for  you  as  I  did,  and  endure  silentiy  die  scorn 
and  neglect  of  the  world?" 

Agee,  what  mean  you  ?"  he  asked,  in  agitation. 
You  are  fttlse  to  me  !**  she  exclaimed ;  ^<  you  are  about  to  turn  me 
adrift  that  you  may  wed  the  fcdr  g^rl  of  the  north !    I  have  not  deserved 
it  of  you." 

"  Stay,  Agee !"  he  interrupted.  "  Whence  you  derived  this  informa- 
tion, I  know  not.  Hiat  my  name  has  been  coupled  with  this  Eng^h 
lady*s  is  I  believe  true :  but  it  will  never  be  coupled  with  hers  again ;  for, 
from  this  night,  I  go  to  her  house  no  more." 

More  deceit !  more  decMt !"  she  uttered,  placing  up  her  hands  wildly, 
as  if  to  ward  him  from  her.    <^  You  are  mocking  me  still!"' 

No !  on  a  soldier's  honour.  I  have  bid  a£ea  to  Maiia  <3lfame  for 
ever." 

The  fact  was,  Colonel  Grame,  finding  that  the  sttentbns  of  Captain 
Lynn  at  his  house  were  daily  beeoming  more  partieukr,  had  that  night 
intimated  to  him  that,  ''under  existing  circumstances,"  his  friendship 
with  his  daughters  had  better  cease.  Whether,  when  he  Hngersd  wkh 
Maria  for  a  moinent  in  parting,  Captain  L3mn  had  whispered  a  hope  that 
a  more  favourable  future  might  yet  dawn  for  them,  cannot  be  known  ^  if 
so,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  of  it  to  the  Asiatic  girl. 


m. 

In  the  following  December,  Captaial^nn  had  troasferred  his  quarters 
to  Umballab,  where  a  great  portion  of  the  fiittisk  asmy  was  now  effected. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  battle^  but  much  uncertainty  was 
experienced  regarding  &b  movements  of  the  Sikhs..  Some  days,  news 
would  be  foiou^t  that  they  war*  about  to.  cross  the  Sutlej ;  others  that 
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they  were  crossing  it ;  again,  that  they  were  retreating  and  would  not 
cross  at  all.    But  these  rarious  details  are  not  neoestaiy  to  be  given. 

Captain  Lynn,  to  hk  most  excessive  anooyanee,  had  been  followed  to 
Umballah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman>  Agee^^rnot  .to  his  quarters  of  course, 
but  to  the  town.  Pew,  perhaps,  will  be  indiaed  to  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  auger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarraasmeai  upon  himself  and  it 
was  but  fair  that  he  should  pf^  tb^  penalty.  The  old  nunse,  or  attendant, 
Dayah,  had  accompanied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased- to 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expedieucy.of  . her  quitting  the  place  that  con- 
tained Captain  Lynn.,  One  fveoing  .iahe  glided  into  Iter  presence,  iier 
face  pale,  her  mouth  compressed^  a^d  approach^  walk    dread  whiter: 

''Lady,  you  must  leave  bim,  now;  the.  houc.  ha8>«oi»e«  ■  A  £ew  days 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down;  easth>aliaU  hold  them  do 
more."  ,       ,  \ 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

''  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  v^ery  walls  would  hear  her,  ''  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand'  strong.  What  can  their  handAil  of 
British  troops  effect  against  it? — and  thikt  handful  not  yet  eonv^ed 
thither," 

"  When  heard  you  this  murmured  Ageo. 
He  came  this  evening:  he  is  swift  and  mve  <of  foot,  and  has  out- 
stripped the  European  scouts  by  some  hours:  but  tbeir  gnat  chieftain* 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  He  httk'lhinhs  the  fttte  that  is 
in  store  for  him !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  noirthera  soldiers,  tall 
and  straight ;  but  ere  long,  they  must  measure  thw  lengtii  Xipon  the 
earth.  As  the  grass  falls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fall  b^ore  their 
fierce  and  powerful  foe." 

"  And  Captain  Lynn?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  her  bloodless 
lips. 

He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comradeft^what  should  hinder  it? 
Why,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to-  your  .oatfe^dadyv  atid  betray  to  hint 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  vou  may  not  do^  it  could  not  serve  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  tne  rest.  You  must  escape,  ladj^  thb 
night." 

But  Agee,  with  up^patient  gestuve  <at  tbe^wiord  '^.esoi^e,'*  turned 
away.  Captain  L3mn  was  leaving  his  quarters  to  pin  a  n^ht  oaxoM^  of 
some  of  his  brother  pfficec^s  got  utx  «on  the:  spur  of  the  moment,  "when  he 
came  full  upon  her,  steiding  jnu  ,  , 

"  You  are  on  the  eve  of  beijpg  ordeiTed  out  t«  batliH^'  she 'whispered. 
"  You  must  not  go." 

^^Not  go?",  he  exclaimed,  wonderiag  what  she  was  talknug  of. 

"  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  she  eagerly  e3q)lained.  "  A  BMm 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  ^ht."* 

"Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Agee?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

"  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

«  Then  I  murt  die  on  it,  duld." 

"  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this  I" 
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''JJo,  not  a  jdce.  Though  that^s  a  good  one  of  jonrs  about  sicknels. 
An  EoglishmaQ  does  not  know  what  fear  is/'  he  sud,  drawing  hims^ 
unccmsciously  to  his  full  height ;  and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
all  share  them,  and  trust  to  Providence." 

^  Dayah  is  oqrious  in  herbs  and  medicines/'  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
many  of  our  women  are.    A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
capable of  mardiingwith  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
unto  death." 

"  That's  quite  enough,  Agee^^  he  said,  half  peevishly,  half  laughingly. 

Yon  don't  understand  diese  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  phkce  i  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

"  You  seem  strangely  anxious  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  s^e  exclaimed, 
still  reverting  to  the  war. 

Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

Thibteen  of  them  were  present;  the  ominous  number ;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate^  the  glittering  crystal,  the  many 
lights :  sooh  things  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  land  or  to  a  time  of 
war  and  tunudt;  out  tlw  gay  jest,  the  sparkling  remark,  and  the  merty 
song  went  round  without.  Gallant,  gallant  officers  they  were,  true- 
hearted  Englishmen,  in  the  flower  of  ea^ly  maffliood !  And  they  knew 
not  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Dbath  was  on  them,  his  dart  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  all 

The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictory,"  observed  Major 
ChaUoner,  the  only  grey*headed  man  at  the  board :  if  we  lance  the  full 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next." 

'<Iq  my  o{nnion  our  march  will  be  us^ss,"  cried  the  handsome  Lieu- 
tenant  BelL .  ^  I  don't  believe  die  Sikhs  are  coming  forward  at  all." 

^'They  dare  not  cross,"  burst  forth  die  hot-headed  young  Irishman, 
Dan  Eniajs. 

^  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  may !"  exclaimed  little  Parker,  who  had  cer- 
tsanly  got  smuggled  intotne  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it. 
1"  Tbe  glory  of  routing 'em  ri^^and  kftr 

T^y  may  prove  a  more  formidabie  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re* 
marked  the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spok^  first 

Not  they,"  replied  Hanry  Lynn,  contemptuously.  An  inorganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.  The  wine  stands  with  you,  Henderson.** 
"  For  my  part,"  resumed  Major  Ckidldner,  as  he  thoughtfully  filled 
his  glass,    I  think  Sir  Henry — ^" 

Well,  major?"  cried  one;  for  the  ntaj<»r  had  brought  his  sentence  to 
a  stand^tilL 

"  What's  that  in  the  shade?  There  I  by  the  entrance?  Who's  eaves- 
dropping 7" 

Every  head  was  turned  round  at  the  exclamation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  £aee,  if  it  had  a  face ;  in  short,  a  dim,  shapeless  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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What  do  yon  want  ?  Who  are  you?"  roared  ont  Major  ChaUooer  in 
hia  mother  tongue;  indeed  he  could  speak  no  otl»r. 

^Beware!"  was  nttefed  by  the  ^ure  in^Bindoatoee;  but  &e  vmoe 
was  as  a  strange,  unearthly  sound,  ringing  with  atartling  dietioctnest 
ibmigh  the  d^iths  of  the  room.  You  sit  here,  mocking  at  the  Sildis, 
but  inow  that  the  moment  you  march  upon  them  yon,  ace  doomed~ 
doomed!  They  are  crossing  the  Sutlej  now  a  hundreid  thousand  strong; 
«  You  will  be  cut  off  in  your  early  lives;  your  fair  Britash  homes  you  will 
never  see  agiun :  not  one  of  you  but  will  be  struck  down;  not  one  will  be 
left  alive  to  mourn  the  rest !  Fray  to  the  Lord  for  your  souls  :  as  sure 
as  that  you  go  out  against  the  Sikai,  your  destruction  cometh:  and  they 
lutve  need  of  prayer  who  rvsh  into  "Sm  presence^  uncalled  by  Him." 

Surprise  kept  the  officers  silent.  Lieutenant  Parker,  who  had  moc*^ 
ready  Imfery  in  him  than  many  a  msa  twice  his  suae,  was  the  first  to 
start  from  his  seat  and  rush  after  the  form :  others  followed ;  but  it  was 
already  gone.  They  looked  outside,  and  could  see  no  trace  of  it;  but 
there  were  many  ins  and  outs  of  buildings  close  by,  that  might  favour 
concealment. 

^  What  was  ii  all  ?^  cried  Majer  Challoaer,  who  had  not  vndecstood  a 
word. 

<*Oh,  a  trick  of  one  of  the  fellows :  nothmg  else.'' 
I  don't  know,"  cried  the  young  Irishman,  dubiously.     I  hate  sudi 
tri<^.  '  I  can  fight  a  host  of  men  hand  to  hand,  and  glory  in  it ;  but  for 
these  ghosts  and  waminss  and  omens,  I  wish  the  fiend  had  them  all." 

^  Did  you  ever  see  a  ^ost,  Ennis?"  asked  Captain  Lynn,  winking  at 
the  rest^  for  the  lieutenant's  superstitious  tendencies  wm  a  well-known 
joke  in  the  regiment      What  are  they  like  ?" 

Which  of  us  was  to  die,  eh?"  cried  M^or  Challoner. 
«  Every  soul,"  laughed  Bell      We  had  better  have  a  batch  of  wifl- 
making,  and  go  to  prayers  afterwards." 

All,  eh  ?  That's  rather  too  good  a  joke»"  returned  the  m8)or. 
^<  You  and  all,  major,"  grinned  Quidisilver  Peaeock,  as  he  was  de^g- 
DSted  amongst  his  comrades,  from  the  meveurial  tendeacy  he  possessed  of 
never  being  still.  By  George !  but  the  black  fellow,  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
must  think  we  have  got  tolendile  swallows!  I  shouki  like  to  get  at  hisj 
with  my  good  sword." 

Thirteen  as  brave  fellows  of  us  as  ever  drew  breath !  A  pret^  go  if 
we  are  to  make  food  forthwith  for  the  vijdtures !" 

And  sent  to  our  aeoounts  with  all  our  imperfoetions— " 
If  you  go  on  like  ^is,  Iwon^t  stop  with  yon,"  intermpled  the  young 
Inshman. 

They  did  go  on;  and  enjoyed  their  lav^  at  him:  but  there-  was 
scarcely  one  heart,  brave  though  they  all  wece^  on  whidi  the  incidenthad 
not  shiidc  an-  nneomfortaUe  foding,  a  sort  of  chilL  It  was  as  if  they 
had  seen  the  shadow  of  death,  which  stalked  on  before. 
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V. 


Ths  Siklts  adyanoed^  miooBseioas  of  the  noekiBr  disbelief  of  their 
Btrtlish  adTeraaries,  and  enoamped  thenselves  before  the  gatet  kA  Feroia- 
pore,  an  army  maity  thoasasd  stvoog.  Thai  they  did  not  make  then- 
sdres  masters  of  the  town,  was  a  matter  of  astonishnMnt  then,  and  will 
erver  remain  such. 

Bj  command  of  the  Govemor-Greaeral,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  mustered  together  at  UmbaUah,  marched  out  to  meet 
this  force,  and  to  succour  Feroeepore.  They  w^re  headed  by  the  Com- 
mamder-in-Chief,  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  were  aceompanied  by 
Sir  Henry,  who,  laying  aside  hit  <^ni<y  as  G^mior  of  India,  took  iqpoa 
himself  a  command  in  the  avmy  under  Sir  Hugh.    The  marches  were 


s<xrts  of  hard^ip  privation  without  a  murmur :  the  meet  painful  to  he 
bcnme  perhaps  was  that  arising  from  the  want  of  water,  there  being  none 
to  be  found  on  the  routes  On  the  18th  December,  after  some  days' 
nHoeh,  they  reached  the  village  of  Moodkee,  about  one  o'clock  at  bood, 
and  proceeded  to  encamp  there^  trusting  ^  next  day'a  mai«di  would 
bring  tfiem  to  FeroaEepcxe. 

£bt  we,  in  our  peaceful  eovntry,  c«&  form  bo  idea  of  the  hardships 
tmdergone  by  the  sddier  in  these  Indian  fdasos) in  timet war:  the  un- 
conscious British  trooper,  who  has  nevev  been  out  of  Us  own  island  would 
searcdy  beHeve  in  su^  I-f^og  marehee  in  the  Irarmng  son,  over  roads 
heavy  with  sand,  which,  flying  in  the  eyes,  goes  half-way  towards  en- 
taihng  blindness ;  or  tracing  through  ^  tangled  jungle  and  Wushweod, 
with  no  water,  no  refireshment,  to  twk  their  parched  lips*  We  know  not 
what  intense  thirst  is ;  the  cravings  of  real  hi»ger;  the  pun  of  continued 
and  heavy  toiL  Sbmetimes,  nay  often,  it  haf^aed,  thmgh  diis  period 
of  the  Sikh  war,  that  when  the  men  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  timrmaxtth, 
it  weald  be  two  hours  before  the  tents  and  baggage  o«ne  up^  and,  m^til 
liiey  did,  thm  was  no  obaace  of  n^eehment.  So  the  Uroops,  m  a 
state  of  physical  exhaustion,  painful  to  witness^  s^l  more  painful  to  bear, 
would  sink  doWn  on  the  ^ound,  utterly  prostrated,  beneath  the  bmming 
of  im  Indian  sun,  or^  woiae  sliU,  under  torrsnts  of  rain.  Was  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  hoi^tals  were  overflowing  ? 

Bui  to  return  to  these  men  we  are  speaking  They  wrived  at 
Moodkee,  exhausted  with  thmr  march  and  with,  phyriedl  privations^  and 
had  barely  taken  up  thetr  station  before  its  watts,  wh^  the  ^khs  bore 
down  upoA  Ihem,  and  opened  *  tremendoua  flva  But,  weary  and  unfit 
finr  contest  as  they  were,  the  men  had  the  spirit  of  Britons^  aad  rushed 
forwaid  to  meet  their  powerful  enemy.  They  r^[HBlsed^  and  routed  them 
for  tfae-time^  but  with  a  fesrfnl  loss,  both,  of  men  and  offiee»» 

ThsTTwere  burying  their  dead  the  next  day,  caUing^ovtv  ih»  smstw^ 
rolk^  soeeourittg  the  wounded,  and  oonsottng  the  dyings  when  Captain 
Ljrnn  and  little  Parker  ran  against  Lieutenant  Emus* 

^I  say  r  cried  the  Irishman,  '<it's  beginning  to  woric  itself  on*.  We 
were  thirteeB,  ytm  hnowy  that  mght  at  Umbilah,  aod  five  are  abeady 

'^f  our,"  reqtonded  Harry  Ljw« 

^Wfongvcajptam.   They  have  just  found  pooc  Hendenan/' 


Both  men  and  officers  endured  all 
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"Dead?" 

Stai^  and  ccM.   He  was  un^r  a  heaf^  of  sl^.^ 

On  the  2l8t  the  ahirjr  Mareh^  «ot  of  eaiidp,  lefeiviilg  It  standing,  ^nd 
nea^  Ferosep^,  after  a  xkiarA  df  sixti^en  ^tes.  Here  they  met  with 
General  Sir  John  lAttiei>,  «bnfmakidin|;iab^4?>fiti^  thcHidand  men.  The 
Sikhs  were  at  hand^  add  the-i^^hblft  he^  ^  otir  tl^omr  were  at  once 
formed  into  four  divisicns^  atid  flitadged  ^in'  '%htf<}g  order.  But  again, 
as  in  the  recent  hattib  of^Meodkee,  weveth^iid^rtunat^  m^n  hurried  into 
action  unfit  for  the  contest^  hun^y,  tMtsty,  and  weafy: 

The  hAttle  of  iWokeshah^  as  it^  was^  ea)led,  h^gati  uiid^  a  mataal 
assault  of  canmm ;  bnt  tb^  light  wrtittek^  ^of  Ite  "Mi^lk  wa^  of  little 
avail  against  the  heavy  gons  of  th«  Sikh^  b&  the  MxSg  ifas  ordered  to 
cease  and  ^e  in&ntry  advainie.  1[Ph)ef  Sikh  a^fny  Was  strongly 
entrenched  among  the  jungle  and  Iw^ihwttod,  *^ii8erinfg  the  approach  <» 
our  inlatttry  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous,  l^y  advanced  in  line, 
and  charged  with  the  hayonet,  but  the '  firiiig  of  the  enemy  was  re- 
dodi^ed;  and  the  Sikhs  had  laid  mim9,  f^khhnfere  fiottf  Jired  under- 
neath our  soldier^  feet  Httndreds  we^  thus  shattered  to  pieces; 
oAeen^  men^  and  h(»ises  were  indisdriminately  blown  up.  The  action 
soon  raged  fearfully^  the  slaughter  being  ternble ;  the  heavy  cannonade 
of  the  Sikhs  kept  up  a  continuous  roar,  overwhelming  with  destruction 
the  ill-fated  Europeans :  but  the  latter  were  gallant  IsUows,  cheering  on 
each  other  with  their  indomitable  breasts  of  valour,  carrying  much  add 
overcoming  mudi.  The  atmosj^re  seenoed  alive  with  bullets;  the  roll 
of  the  musketry  grew  deeper  and  deeper;  and  the  shouts  aud  ndise  of 
the  combatants  increased  the  oonfusion  :  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest 
were  heard  the  voices  of  the  commanding  officers ;  "  Men  of  the— 
Europeans^  prepare  to  charge.  Chiu'ge  r  and,  mingling  painftdly  with 
the  oaths  and  the  tumidt,  rose  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  th^  groans 

th^  dying. 

Night  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter.  S6me  of  the  troops  retired  to 
bivouac  at  a  litde  distance,  but  considerable  numbers  of  each  contoiding 
party  intermingled  on  the  plain  togethk*. 

But  oh!  what  a  night  it  was!  The  air  cnHiing  Void ;  no  tents,  no 
covering,  no  food  for  the  elhassted  soldiery,  v^ho  had  been  sixteen  hours 
under  arms,  and,  wone  than  all,  m  imtsr  !  Many  a  wounded  man  died 
that  night  for  want  of  it.  There  was  Ktt^  or  no  medical  assistance,  for 
the  numbers  wounded  were  too  gfteat' to  allow  much,  and  the  shades 
of  darkness  were  upon  the  earth.  And  so  there  they  lay,  groaning  in 
their  agony;  no  Imen  tb  bandage  up  their  wounds;  no  pillow  to  lay 
their  b^tbg  heads  upon,  save  the  dead  bodies  that  crowded  there,  and 
the  horses  that  were  idaan.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight,  that  Md  of  battle, 
by  the  glimmering  of  some  soHtary  torch ;  it  would  be  more  ghastiy 
still  in  the  coming  aaoonlight.  The'forms  of  the  dead  lay  stiffened  and 
rigid  as  they  had  fallen,  the  shm  expression  of  anguish  sttll  conspicuous 
on  the  livid,  upturned  faces.  Office  and  men,  Sikhs  and  British,  had 
fallen  there  together,  peaceful  towards  each  other  m  death,  though  they 
were  not  so  in  life.  Ah !  they  were  equal  now :  the  officers,  some  per- 
chance of  noble  family,  who  had  been  reared  luxuriously,  and  the  men, 
who,  it  may  be,  had  never  known  a  home,  or  an  asylum  worth  the  name 
of  one.    The  one  class  had  received  uo  more  care  than  the  others  in 
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dying  :  there  was  no  wife  or  mother  to  soothe  their  agonies  o£  body;  no 
priest  to  administer  cal«»oe«a  ^  iAk%  aodl :  9^ml  as  they  wedd  be  in  th^ 
next  world,  so  had  tbe^  last  scene  of  th^  Ufes  been  in*  this.  Bat 
striking  more  paisfuUv  Still  upeo-  the  lieart  of  the  bekoMer,  himself 
hitherto  spared,  eama  tbein^iiesfant  otiea  o£  tibe  dtfmKtingw--of  ^ose  who 
mi^ht  have  been  saved;  the  v^.  cuy  that  weiit  np  aromid  for  wateb ; 
and  the  anguished^  unansmred  caUa?  for  lasustuDee,  the  sharp,  eager 
question  of  were  tbev  to  be  lefbitheief  anoiigst  the  dead,  to  die ! 

In  a  part  of  the.fidd*  noar  ^tfao  caqytiidr  the  Garemor*Genend,  re- 
dining  on  tine  giQouAd  in  their  ^arm^y. was  a.gioiip  ^  officers.  When  vou 
last  saw  some  o^  tim^f  it  wa$  at  tbafc  0(Hivit4ai  Bt^baneettsg  at  Umballah. 
All  wer0.  not  there  pf  tbui  thirtmi^  fite  faadb^n  that  atMoodkee^  aod 
three  n^ore^.i^  tibat  da^'a  <antfige.  iMTlng  five;  but  two  ^  those  fire 
were  woundedj^iit  was  tnougbt  mcvrtaUj. 

I  say  cried  Lieutfnant  BeU,  Who  had  been  reared  in  bkie  and 
silver  at  hi&  mother's  apro^^strittg^  imd$  had  necyer  known'  a  ease  in  th^ 
worlds  sa^ve  that  of  lua  baadsom»  iace^  "we  weie  ail  oalling  out  for  a 
taste,  of  .tbo  battle<4dd,  but  I  doa't  likeisnoh  rou|^  w<Hrk  as  this»^' 

Rough  enoi^h,"  replied.  Miyor  Chidloiier.  "  But  there's  the  glory; 
you  know,  Bell." 

Egad!  I'd  ra^er  have  another  sort  of  g^kny.than  wihat's  to  b€^  got 
fighting  with  these  demons  of  Sokhs.  If  they  were  hat  an  honourable, 
open  foe,  meetipg  you  hand  to  hand,  it  woulQ.be  something  like.  Who 
would  have  laid  a  powder*magasdne  under  our  feet,  to  blow  us  up  whote* 
sale^  save  these  sneaking  cowards  of  heatitena?'! 
"  All  stratagems  are  &ir  in  war,  they  say." 

Stratagems  be  sIk^J"  intenrupted  the  fientenant,  wraAhfally.  "I 
think  those  prolific-brained  enthusiaits  who  rare  so  mueh  of  the  glories 
of  war,  mi^'or,  ei^iting  one  on  to  heo^me  soldiers,  might  put  in  a  little 
about  its  horrors.    What  was  that  cry  ?" 

Only  a  death^hmk,'' said^ajorGfaaUontff. 

Ugh  r  shiFered  the  young. sMi*  .  Hov.ghaa%  the  heaps  of  slaio, 
with  their  oozing  wounds,  look  in       so^oenligiht  1" 

*'Why,  y^s,"  cried,  the  m^jcori'  "0»a  li^o  fidnta  at  the  sight  of 
blood  had  best  go  away  honx  a  field  when  the  bottles  orer.  I  freely 
adnouit  that  it  wants  e^eitementof  eogagemmt  to  keep  one's  spirit 
abonre  zero."  ..i  - 

"Do  you  know/'  resumed  the^  lbiitr^aot,' the  scene  has  several 
times  to-day  put  me  in  mindtof  a  wa^desai{rfaoB<of  Bjnon's?  It's  in  a 
short  poem,  or  fr2^ent>  .of<  his,  ealle^f  Tbe  Bevil's  Drive.'  Do  you 
knowitr  ,  ^ 

"Not  I,"  gi^owled  Major  ChallcMiwr,  ¥  poetry's  not  in^  my  line:  never 
read  a  verse  in  my  life*    It  may  he^in  jroors." 

"It  is  »  glance  «t  tfaei battle  of  Iisigsic.  And  he  watches  the  red 
blood  running  in  siioh  stweams^from  tbe  mountains  of  dain,  that  the  field 
looks  like  tbe  waves.  of  HelL..  Tbe  *  he'  bekig  Ae  Dsvil,  you  know." 

«  Ah,"  cried  the  .miioiv  "  very  likdy*  It  paetdtes  more  of  the  Devil's 
work  than  ai^pelaV" 

"  Hark  at  the  moans.of  those  poor  wrj^lebes,  djing  for  water  I  Ugh  T 
iBhiverpd.the^y^ung  mfmagain,  "bow  ^n^it  isl"  . 
"  And  bitti^  cftld.   Lynn,  how  are  your 
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Agfoemmitlie  oi^y«iifwerMnorOlHdl<merf<soiiT«d«  Captain  Lyim 
iMd  been  dangcmuly  wounied  in  ttie  legifnth(gBqBe<«iiot. 
<<How'«  the  pain?'' 

«  (A  don't  talk  about  Ae  paki,''  —  muiiiJ  poor  Hany  Lynn.    ^  M 
I  eoold  but  have  lome  mterP   Hmdredt  echoed  the  cry  diat 
in  fain* 

MajorChaUoneraaoredwiray  on  awoAof  mnooar.  Exhantted  tfao«i^ 
he  might  be,  and  nee— wy  as  repooowas4o  bim,  he  oonld  not  hearthw 
wails  for  help  aroond,  wd  lie  down  io  Ins  own  rest  There  oavoe  np  to 
the  ipot  soon  afterwards,  making  his  way  e^rer  the  proeteate  bodie%  the 
yoong  Irishman,  Ennis* 

''Lynn!  Bell!''  he  cried,  eagerly,  '<by  Heaven  I  hare  seen  itagninr 
8een  what?'^  asked  Captain  Lynn,  roaring  himself  momeirtarily  from 
his  agony. 

That  bird  of  ill-omen,  the  bbok  fbrair^ghost,  bandiee,  or  wliatever 
it  might  be— whieh  mppeaied  to  us  that  night  at  Umballah." 

''Don't  be  a  fool,"  retorted  Bell,  san^y,  disturbed  out  of  the  deep 
into  whidi  he  was  falling.  "  Yovr  eupentitious  absurdities  are  not  wanted 
to-night,  Enois;  here  are  horrors  enough  without  them." 

"  I  swear  I  saw  it !  I  swear  it  by  the  blessed  Virg^ !  The  same 
black,  shapdess  figure.  It's  dodging  about  the  fidd,  as  u  ^  were  aeeldng 
somediing  amongst  Ihe  dead." 

"  I  wish  to  the  Lord  yon  were  dodging  amongst  die  dead  I"  gronled 
the  handsome  lieutenant.  "  Why  did  you  not  stop  in  beknd  along  with 
your  banshees,  if  you  are  00  fend  of  them  ?  Yoer  teeth  are  cha^oring 
now." 

"Widieold,"  answered  Ends,  hastily.  "  But  I  moat  go  baek :  lam 
on  thestaff,  in  the  plaee  of  poor  Bdlassis.  Lynn,  can  I  change  your 
position  befete  I  go?" 

Towards  the  hour  of  midnight,  Oaptain  Ljmn,  between  his  paroxysms 
of  pain,  had  dropped  into  an  uneasy  oooe,  wnen  eome  mofvement  nroosed 
him.  The  isA  shape,  spoken  of  by  TAeatenant  Ennis,  was  beadbg 
over  him. 

Doubting  if  he  were  awake^  or  whether  it  were  not  a  delusion  of  the 
imagination,  caused  by  the  conversation  of  ins  brother  offiom,  he  rubbed 
his  ^es  and  gaaed  1:^  at  it :  when  the  figure  threw  back  the  dark  ooni 
and  dbclosed  to  his  astonished  sight  the  features  of  the  young  Amatic. 
"  Good  God,  Agee  I  what  brought— how  eame  you  here?" 
^  I  told  you  I  would  share  £U)e,  uriiaterer  it  might  be,"  she  said^ 
<'  V&u  talked  of  separation,  ami  I  let  you  talk,  keeping  to  my  one 
resolve.    I  assumed  this  disguise  that  nifi^ht  at  Umballah,  homng  te 


was  usel^s,  and  you  left,  I  followed  in  the  traok  of  the  r^^iment ;  but  I 
eould  not  come  up  with  it  till  'tins  night." 

^  It  was  not  your  iFoioe  that  spcS^e  to  ns  Aat  night  at  UmbaSahr 
exclaimed  Captain  Lynn,  bcwiUeved  with  her  words. 

"  It  was  myvoiee,  but  I  lE^xike  tinongh  a  small  bone  instnunent,  in  use 
among  the  Sikhs,  something  like  a  ring;  so  that  none  oouid  reeog^nise  H 
to  be  the  yotee  of  a  woman.  I  faaire  eome  now  te  saTO  yon.  I  wiU  find 
you  a  sure  asylum  amongst  BFjr  conntrymen.  BSse^  andiottow  me." 
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I  itMtt  new  rm  vgrnij^  was  Ma  rtply.  « I  am  serflraty  wwmded.'* 
^  Wounded  uttered,  m  an  accent  of  deep  horror.    ^Bnt  yo« 

mart  not  stay  in  this  root :  it  is  certain  destraction." 

Destmction  any  wnere  xasw  Why  m  ^dng  spot  more  &aa  ia 
»odierr 

I  have  wandered  amongst  the  SUdis  unmolested  this  mgfat,"  she 
wlmperai,  speakbg  my  own  toague.  They  faaye  jnit  found  out  the  spot 
wfliere  your  ehiels  are  enoaaq>ed,  and  are  hastenang  hade  to  fire  on  it. 
Tfak  is  the  direct  line.    You  mnst  not  remain  here." 

Eire  on  the  camp !"  he  screamed.      BeU !" 
But  the  young  heutenant  slept  heavily.    <^  Bell  !  Bell continued 
Caplaki  Lynn. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do?'^  cried  Agee,  wildly.  Would  you  betray 
me — what  I  have  told  you?" 

^  Betray  yon !  no,  no,  I  don^t  mean  tibat.  Sink  down  here  by  my 
side,  Agee ;  the  light  does  not  give  here,  in  ^e  shade  of  the  hillock." 
He  pulled  her  down  with  one  hand,  and  managed,  though  he  could  not 
etb  his  maimed  legs,  to  stretch  out  Ihe  other  till  it  toudied  the  lieutenai^ 
who  partially  aroused  himself. 

Bell !  Bell !  fly  to  the  camp.  Hie  enemy  are  upon  them,  opening 
Aeir  guns.   Bdl,  I  say  (" 

"  What  guns?**  cried  the  sleepy  lieutenant,  raising  himself  into  a  sitting 
poBtmre.  ''Gunsi  Where  . are  our  scouts  and  sentinels  then?  Have 
we  none  out  ?'* 

Crood  Qod !  are  you  a  coward  ?"  reiterated  Captain  Lynn ;  ^  every 
moment  that  yon  waste  is  worth  a  Jew's  ransom.  Fly  for  your  Hfe,  and 
arouse  the  staff.    Would  you  have  the  camp  destroyed?" 

The  lieutenant,  fully  aroused  now  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  started  up 
in  haste.    Captain  Lynn  turned  to  that  daric  figure  by  hu  side. 
Now,  Agee  I  quick !  you  can  make  yomr  escape." 

^  As  I  have  clung  to  thee  in  life,  so  will  I  in  death,"  she  murmured. 
^  Wliat,  think  you,  will  existence  he  for  me  henceforth,  tiiat  yeu  should 
widi  me  to  remain  in  it?" 

^  This  is  madness,"  he  exdaimed,  in  nnudt  «scitanent.  ^  Agee !  ■  " 

Boom! — boom! — boom!  roMed  the  thunder  of  the  Sikhs'  heavy  gmi. 
It  had  commenced  its  work  of  destruction.  Captain  Lynn  raised  himsetf 
<m  Ills  elbow,  as  he  best  could,  and  turned  his  head  to  look  afber  his  mes- 
senger. Even  in  that  very  moment,  as  he  looked,  a  shot  overtook  the 
young  lieutenant.  With  a  wild,  piercing  cry,  that  reached  and  rung  in 
the  ear  of  Captain  Lynn,  he  lei^ed  some  feet  into  the  air.  It  was  the 
hst  ciy  that  ever  came  frcmi  poor  William  Bell.  He  was  shot  right 
through  the  heart. 

Cs^tMn  Lynn,  amidst  aU  Hhe  smoke  and  ihe  dismay  and  the  eon^st<m 
that  now  r^gned  around,  was  conscious  of  s  start  and  a  moan  beside 
him:  but  not  f(^  a  few  minutes  was  he  aware  that  the  unhappy  young 
lady  who  lay  there  had  received  her  death  wound. 

**0h,  Agee  I  this  is  fearful  I*  he  criwl,  almost  heade  himself  with 
horrer.  And  I  am  h^less — ^he^less !"  he  despairingly  wailed,  wildly 
tihrowing  his  arms  up,  in  vam  effinrts  to  move,  I  oamiot  bowr  you  henoe 
to  si^ty  and  to  svooowr 
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There  is  no  saccour  for  me,*'  she  returned,  !n  hollow  tones,  mj 
soul  i»  fleeing.  .  But  oh,  H^uy  I  wfaioh  dost  ihou  think  is  more  welcome 
to  roe — ^to  live  on  in  perpetual  dread  that  thou  wilt  desert  me  for  aaotfaer, 
or  to  sink  quietly  to  death  thus  hj  thy  side  ?^ 

The  camp,  so  starUingly  aroused  from  its  temporary  security,  sallied 
out  against  the  Sikhs,  Init  not  until  fearful  havoc  had  been  committed. 
The  whole  of  the  sta£^  with  the  exoeption  of  Captain  Hardinge,  were 
killed  or  disabled.  Sir  Henry  ordered  her  Miyesty's  80th  Foot  and  the 
1st  European  Light  Infantry  to  the  aUack,  who  drove  back  the  enemy 
and  spiked  their  gun. 

What  were  the  reflections  of  Captain  Lynn  as  he  lay  there  through 
the  night,  with  the  dead  body  of  tne  ya«n|p  girl  resting  against  him  ? 
Not  such  that  can  tend  to  soothe  the  conscience  of  a  dying  man.  He 
felt  that  the  career  bestowed  on  him  from  above  was  over,  and  how  had 
he  worked  it  out  ?  He  saw  things  dearly  now :  the  near  approach  of 
death  dashed  away  the  scales  fk»m  his  ^es,  and  denuded  his  conscience 
of  its  worldly  sophistries.  The  recollection  of  the  life  he  had  led  came 
pressing  on  nis  brain.  He  knew  it  was  not  one  that  fitted  him  to  stand 
at  that  judgment-bar  whither  he  was  hastening,  to  which  her  snirit  had 
already  flown  :  and,  it  may  be,  in  those  closing  hours,  in  his  squ1*s  sharp 
tribulation,  that  he  wailed  forth  an  agonised  petition  for  renewed  days, 
like  unto  one  we  read  of — ^not  that  he  might  return  to  his  years  of  vanity, 
but  that  he  might  strive  to  redeem  the  past.  But  no:  the  sun  went  not 
back  for  him. 

With  daylight,  the  battle  was  renewed.  The  conflict  raged  with  re- 
doubled fury,  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  great.  Victory  ap- 
peared at  length  to  &vour  the  British,  and  the  engagement,  it  was 
thouglit,  was  over.  Our  troops  began  to  collect  their  wounded  and  bury 
their  dead,  when,  suddenly,  a  force  of  the  enemy,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
consisting  of  cavalry  and  their  camel-corps  with  swivels,  bore  down  upon 
them.  The  infantry  drove  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  anudst 
showers  of  round  and  grape.  The  British  forces  were  certainly  at  this 
moment  in  a  critical  position :  all  their  ammunUum  was  expended^  and 
they  had  not  a  single  gun  wherewith  to  answer  the  enemy.  Thirty 
thousand  fresh  troops  and  a  heavy  cannonade  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
exhausted,  and,  as  far  as  artillery  went,  defenceless  soldiers !  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  at  sight  of  some  threatening  manoeuvres,  the  Sikhs  fled, 
leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  the  field  and  of  much  of  their  artillery. 
And  thus,  in  this  strange  manner,  ended  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ferose- 
shah.    You  don't  want  to  hear  of  many  such,  do  you  ? 

''A  well!  a  well!"  broke  forth,  in  shouts  of  exultation,  from  some 
hundreds  of  British  voices  soon  after  the  fighting  was  over.  It  was 
really  true :  they  had  discovered  one  in  front  of  the  village  they  had 
taken.  Bitter  disappointment!  the  water  was  putrid,  it  having  been 
half  filled  with  their  dead  by  the  Sikhs.  Nevertheless,  it  was  greedily 
partaken  of :  general-officers,  poor  soldiers,  all  pressed  round  to  drink. 

Horrible !"  shudders  the  dandy,  sipping  his  claret  at  home.  It  was 
horrible :  but  when  you,  my  dainty  sir,  shall  have  experienced  the  bless- 
ings of  a  forced  march  under  an  Indian  sun,  winding  up  with  a  hot 
engagement  of  some  six-and-twenty  hours  at  its  end,  without  a  drop  of 
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moisture  haying  gone  into  your  pardied  lip«,  you  will  not  turn  away 
from  even  putrid  water. 

Two  only  remuned  out  of  the  thirteen  officers  of  Umhallah  memory, 
Captain  Lynn  and  the  young  Irishman,  and  they  were  wounded  unto 
death.  Major  Challoner  and  Captain  Peacock  had  that  day  fellen.  The 
Anatic  girl,  when  she  pretended  to  foretel  tiidr  doom,  knowing  nothing 
of  it,  gave  a  pretty  good  guess  at  the  extent  of  the  carnage.  They,  the 
two  yet  living,  had  been  £*awn  a^de  from  the  dead,  and  were  lying  close 
to  each  other,  amidst  a  whote  crowd  of  wounded ;  and  the  agony  of  their 
wounds  was  even  as  ' nothing  compared  with  that  arising  from  their  dis- 
tressing thirst.  , 

Lynn,**  cried  the  Irishman,  who  retained  his  Hghtheartedness  to  the 
last,  **  we  can  sympathise  witJi  Dives  now,  when  he  asks  for  Lazarus  to 
dip  the  tip  of  his  nnger  in  water  and  come  and  cool  his  tongue.  It  has 
been  an  unlucky  fight  for  us,  though  f* 

"  We  have  earned  laurels,  you  know,"  returned  Captain  Lynn,  with 
mocking  bitterness  on  his  lip.  Poor  Harry  Lynn !  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
his  was  a  cruel  fate,  and  his  heart  was  frdl. 

"  And  lost  life,"  retorted  Ennis.  "  For  my  part,  I  expected  the  bullet 
that  struck  me.  You  matter-of-fact  Anglicans  don't  stoop  to  believe  in 
death- warnings.  Perhaps  I  may  see  it  again  before  I  die :  but  it  must 
make  haste,  en  Lynn?" 

A  paler  shade,  if  that  could  be,  came  over  the  face  of  Captain  Lynn, 
and  he  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  temples.  He  was  about  to  speak, 
about  to  tell  Ennis  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  seeing  "it "  again,  when 
a  wild,  shouting-noise  in  the  distance  stopped  his  woras. 

"  What's  all  that  ?"  inquired  Lieutenant  Ennis  of  a  soldier  who  ap- 
proached, carrying  something  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  man  belonging  to 
Captain  Lynn's  corps. 

"  We  have  been  rummaging  over  the  Sikh  entrenchment,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  in  it  we  have  found  the  mess  stores  which  they  had  cap- 
tured, intended  for  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  There  was  a  lot  of 
beer  in  it — so  glorious!  It  is  being  dealt  out,  and  I  have  brought 
you  some.** 

The  officers  raised  their  earnest  eyes,  their  parched,  eager  lips,  and  a 
msh  of  joy,  almost  frantic  in  its  excess,  illumined  their  dying  features. 

''God  be  thanked!"  uttered  Lieutenant  Ennis,  as  he  fell  back,  after 
drinking  of  the  sweetest  draught  he  had  ever  yet  tasted,  "  we  can  now 
die  in  peace.    God  be  thanked !" 

^'Amen,"  responded  Harry  Lynn. 


July^yOU  CI.  NO.  OCCCm. 
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LilTEaAICY  LEA*FL.EXS. 

BT  Snt  NATHANlBE; 

For  nearly  forty  years  past,  Dr.  Croly  Bas  Been  distibgtd^ed  in  tHe 
paths  of  poUte  literature,  by  his,  contributions  to  the  cfepartments  of 
poetij,  history,  biography,  romance,,  and  criticism*  As  a  politician  and 
a  divme,  he  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  representatives  of  old-fashioned^ 
consistent,  leal-hearted  conservatism  in  Church  and  State.  Not  jBS^ 
Church,  if  that  implies  sympathy  with  the  opinions- and  practices  of  our 
Puseys  and  Denisons ;  not  Low  Church,  if  a  penchant  towards  the  tech- 
nicals of  the  Clapham  Sect,  and  the  policy  of  the  EvangeUoal  ADiance, 
enters  into  that  definition ;  not  Broad  Church,  according  to  the  modem 
Latitudinarians,  as  depicted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review; — but  one  of 
those  staunch,  steadfast,  Church-of-England  Protestants^  whom  we  axe 
wont  to  regard  as  the  model  clergy  alter  the  very  mind  and.  hear(,of 
good  old  George  the  Third.  Exception,  however,  must  be  allowed  to 
ms  peculiar  views  on  Prophecy,  which  are  dissonant  enough  from  the 
harmony  of  the  theological  Georgium  sidus, 

Nowhere,  pcobably,  is  Dr.  Croly  more  emphatically  and*  afitis&ctorily 
himself,  than  in  his  political  memoir  of  Edmund  Burke;  a  memoir 
which,  had  it  but  comprised  also  some  account  of  the  great  statesman'^ 
home  and  private  life,  would  have  secured  a  far  more  prominent^  and 
maybe  a  permanent,  place  in  the  world  of  books.  The  Doctor's  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  Burke,  it  does  one  good  to  follow ;  nor  is  his  own 
style  an  unworthy  vehicle  of  such  eulogy — cast  as  it  is  in  so  similar  a 
j;nould,,and  presenting  so. many  features  of  high,  and  not  merely,  mimic, 
relationship.  The  glow  of  affectionate  reverence  colours  with  hues  warm 
and  lustrous  the  pages  of  this  biography.  The  biographer's  own  ^o- 
quence  kindles  high,  when  he  revives  for  us  the  scene  of  the  arcb-Oiator'a 
parliamentary  battles : 

While  he  forewarns,  denounces^  launches  forth. 

Against  all  syatems  built  on  abstract  rt^btts^ . 

Keen  ridicule ;  the  mai^y  proclainas 

Of  Institutes  and  Lawa^  haUofwed  by  time;. 

Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 

Endeared  by  Custom  ;  and  with  high  disdain. 

Exploding  upstart  Theory,  Tnsist» 

Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  are  bom* — 

in  times  big  with  ominous  change,  which,  "  night  by  night,  provoked 
keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  passion  raised" — ^but  when  the 
flightiest  and  the  fiercest  of  the  Orator's  foemen  would  sit  "  rapt  audi- 
tors," "  dazzled  beholders," 

When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from  Jove's  brain. 
Broke  forth  in  armour  of  resplendent  words, 
Startling  the  Synod. 


•  Wordsworth:  « Prelade,"  bo<*  viL 
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A  companion  work  is  iibe  sknikufly  eseeuW  Sio^t  isi  William  Pitt — in 
whose  personal  character  Dr.  Croly^impressivelj  reeords  the  ''solid  con^ 
nexion  of  private  virtuer^ib  public  Mefity'* — whHe  he  insists  on  the 
'' heaven-bom  minister's"  success  as  commensorate  with  the  lofty  inte- 
grity of  his  principles,  and  dwells  with  exultant  pride  on  his  aduevements 
in  rebuilding  into  one  superb'  oonfederaey  the  broken  system  of  Europe, 
and  closing  by  an  unexampled  trimx^  an  unexampled  war,  which 
menaced  the  dissolution  of  every  tie  of  nations  and  of  men. 

It  is  a  long  tale  of  years  since  Dr.  Croly  won  his  first  laiu*els  in  verse 
by  his  "  Paris  in  1815"* — a  decided  success^  which  he  followed  up  by  a 
variety  of  other  poetical  ventures, — for  example^  "The  Angel  of  the 
World,"  an  Arabian  legend;  ''Sebastian,"  a  Spanish  tale;  a  comedy, 
entitled  "  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall ;"  "  Catiline,"  a  tragedy ;  "  Gems  from 
the  Antique  f  numerous  lyrics  and  occaoonal  verses,  "  Scenes  from 
Scripture,"  Sec,  &c.  We  cannot  bat  assent  to  a  lately  deceased  critic — 
himself  a  poet,  tender  and  true — who,  wMle  according  to  Dr.  Croly,  as 
a  poet,  many  great  and  shining  qualities ;  a  rich  command  of  language, 
an  ear  finely  attuned  to  musicd  expression,  a  fertile  and  lilcid  conceptive 
power,  asd  an  intellect  at  once  subtle  and  masculine ;  yet  observes,  even 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  that  they  are  rather  effodons  than  compositions^ 
and  abound  with  passages  of  mere  declamation  however  eloquent,  and, 
not'unfrequently,  substitute  rhetoric  for  inspiration.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  bosldned  tread  and  the  stately  regularity  of  the  French  theatre. 
We  see  the  poet  don  the  "learned  sock"  of  one  of  our  great' masters, 
Imt'fisten  in  vain  for  an  echo  of  the  "wood-notes  wildy"  of  another  and 
a  greater;  We  mark  the  imposing  flow  of  canorous  rhythtaa^  the  pro- 
cesfiional  pomp  of  artful  versification,  the  classical  refinement  of  an; 
uniformly  elevated  diction ;  but  the  touch  of  nature,  the  sadden  thrill  of 
feeling,  the  simple  response  of  the  heart  to  one  that  can  sway  it  at  will, 
— these  we  miss,  and  missing  we  deplore.  Yet  as  we  write,  there  occurs 
to  us,  as  an  instance  quotable  per  c&n^ra^  the  touching  song  of  the  gentle 
Moorish  minstrel  in  "  Sebastian*' — vAich  may  be  given  in  as  evidence 
against  us? '  . 

♦  Perhaps  the  most  vigprous  and  characteristic  portion,  as  certainly  the  hest 
known,  of  this  poem,  is  that  descriptive  Of  the  Fi'ench  retreatfrom  Russia  in  1812 
beginnifig  with  the  stanios — 

Magnificence  of  min!  what  has  time 

In  all  it  ever  gased  upon  of  war, 

Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 

Seen,  with  that  hattle's  vengeance  to  compare? ' 

How  glorious  shone  the  invader^s  pomp  afar! ' 

Like  pampered  lioos  from' the  spoil  they  came; 

The  land  hefore  them  silence  and  despair. 

The  land  hehind  th^m  massacre  and  flane; 

Blood  will  have  tenfold  blood,  mat  are  they  now?  A  name*' 
^Homeward  by  hundi'ed  thoaB«Bd0,*cohimn'4eep^ 

^oad  squase,  loose*  sqiiadcon,  rollingiUlce  the  flood. 

When  mighty  t<»Tent8  from  their  channels  leap, 

Busied  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitudia» 

Billow  on  endless  hillow;  on  through  wood, 

Cfer  rugged  hill,  dowrf  sunless  marshy  vale, 

The  death^evotedmovedy  to  clangour  rude  ' 

Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  dash  of  mail, 

GlancingfjcUsMteus       hefore  <that  ninhean  pale." 
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Farewell,  my  gentle  harp,  fkrewell, 

Thy  task  slmll  soon  be  done. 
And  she  who  loved  thy  lonely  spell 

Shall,  like  its  tones,  be  gone ; 
Gone  to  the  bed^  where  mortal  pain 
Pursues  the  weary  heart  in  vain. 

I  shed  no  tears,  light  passes  by 

The  pang  that  melts  in  tears, 
The  stncken  bosom  that  can  sigh, 

No  mortal  arrow  bears. 
When  comes  the  mortal  agony, 
The  lip  VB  hush'd,  and  oilm  the  eye. 

And  mine  has  come,  no  more  I  weep. 

No  longer  passion's  slave» 
My  sleep  must  be  th*  unwaking  sleep, 

My  bed  must  be  the  grave. 
Through  my  wild  brain  no  more  shall  move 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy,  or  love. 

It  were  libellous  to  say  there  are  no  other  such  examples  of  the  simply 
pathetic  «nd  tenderly  natural  in  the  author's  volumes  of  verse,  but  there 
ape  not  many  such,  so  far  as  our  judgment  and  memory  will  serve. 

From  his  doings  in  minstrelsy,  turn  we  to  his  doings  in  prose  fiction. 
Most  people  have  heard  of  Salathiel,"  but  not  many  have  read  it.  The 
reputation  which  it  ensured  its  author  was  wide,  and  emphatic,  but  it  was 
of  a  hearsay  kind.  Men  pronounced  the  story  of  the  Jew  a  work  of 
genius,  and  Dr.  Croly  a  distinguished  writer,  but  they  wisely  confined 
their  admiration  to  the  safe  platitudes  of  general  terms,  and  abstained 
firom  asking  one  another,  Have  you  read  "  Salathiel  ?"  To  have  solicited 
their  specml  opinion  on  the  character  of  Sabat  the  Ismaelite,  or  the 
description  of  Bome  in  flames,  and  the  Christians  to  the  lions  f  would 
speedily  and  sadly  have  reduced  them  to  a  nonplus.  How  often  does 
tibie  same  principle  hold  good  in  the  circles  of  the  fashionable  reading 
world !  Even  the  popidarity  of  the  most  popular,  were  it  carefully 
analysed,  might  show  such  an  absence  of  the  elements  of  intelligence  and 
actual  sympathy  as  would  considerably  disgust  the  object  of  it.  The 
voice  of  the  multitude  is  not  the  most  trustworthy  of  guarantees  for 
immortality — ^too  frequently  it  illustrates  the  scornful  lines  of  old  Hordce 
in  the  French  tragedy : 

Sa  Toix  tumultueuae  assez  souvent  &it  bruit, 
Mais  un  moment  IMleve,  up  moment  )e  d^truit ; 
£t  ce  qu'il  contribue  a  notre  renomm^e 
Toujours  en  moins  de  riens  se  dissipe  en  fum^e.* 

'While,  then,  w»  aie  not  prepared  to  say  that  Salathiel"  deserved  more 
popularity,  we^hink  that  it  deserved  nK»e  readers.  What  a  magnificent 
theme,  even  though  a  tote  wd  £uled  one^  that  of  the  Wandering  Jew ! 
What  scope  for  a  soaring  imagination,  .wk^t  background  for  a  Rowing 
fancy,  in  the  story  of  the  mortal  immortal,  the  ^<  eyerlasting"  stranger 
upon  earth,  the  unrestiog,  undying  one  I  A&d  9ieets  us  a  hxHX  in 
Dr.  Groins  nMBonce.  Beyond  a  page  or  two  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  fietion,  there  is^positt? ^  no  eonnexion  between  Salathiel  and 

*  ComeiHe :  £&rvoe,  Acte  r.  Sc^  iiL 
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the  Wandering  Jew.  The  interest  does  not  attach  to  the  latter  as  such. 
The  plot  does  not  gather  around  him  as  such.  He  is  almost  uninfluenced, 
his  career  is  almost  unaffected,  by  the  dread  sentence, Tarry  thou  till  I 
come!"  In  &ct,  we  should  peruse  the  tale  with  greater  interest  were 
Salatbiel  not  the  Wandering  Jew — since  the  supernatural  destiny  affixed 
to  that  traditional  being  goes  far  to  remove  bmi  from  the  ordinary  pale 
of  human  sympathies,  and  transplants  him  into  the  shadowy  region  of 
creatures  unreal  and  allegorical.  Dr.  Croly,  indeed,  claims  for  him  a 
share  of  the  common  repugnances,  hopes,  and  fears  of  human  nature — 
and  makes  him  shun  pain  and  disease  as  instinctively  and  intensely  as  if 
he  held  his  life  on  the  frailest  tenure.  But  there  is  something  incon- 
gruous and  unsatisfactory  in  all  this.  Allan  Cunnkigham  observes,  that 
we  feel  with  Salatbiel  for  eighty  years  and  odd ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
usual  term  of  human  life,  shut  our  hearts,  and  commence  wondering. 
The  observation  almost  implies,  however,  that  "  honest  Allan"  either  had 
never  read,  or  else  had  forgotten  all  about  Salatbiel;  for  Croly  confines 
his  three  volumes  to  fewer  than  "  eighty  years  and  odd,*'  concluding 
them  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus. 

If  ever  the  veritable  Wandering  Jew  turns  up,  and  gives  the  world  his 
autobiography,  or  some  one  graphic  section  thereof,  it  will  not  be  much 
in  the  vein  of  "  Salatbiel."  Dr.  Croly  is  too  rhetorical  by  half.  His 
excited  orientals  in  their  wildest  vagaries  are  cool  enough  to  sacrifice 
passion  for  a  period,  and  not  unfrequently  prefer  pomp  to  pathos.  They 
have  one  and  all  been  taught  to  declaim,  and  to  speak  their  speeches 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  If  they  have  something  akin  to  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel,  to  Paul  and  John,  they  also  betray  their  obligations  to  Edmund 
Burke  and  modem  oratory.  Another  valid  objection  to  "  Salatbiel,"  i» 
want  of  unity.  It  is  almost  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — a  portfolio  of 
ill-connected  sketches.  It  is  a  rolling  picture  of  eastern  scenery,  a 
cyclorama  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Many  of  the  details 
are  given  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  reader  of  "  Salatbiel"  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  descriptions  like  that  of  the  demoniac  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  burning  of  Rome  under  Nero,  the  fight  of  Constantius  with  the  lion, 
the  surprise  of  the  citadel  of  Massada,  the  orgies  in  the  pirates'  cave,  and, 
above  all,  the  solitary  passage  of  Salathiel  in  the  bummg  galley,  when, 
plunging  and  tossing  like  a  living  creature  in  its  last  agony,  the  trireme 
he  had  boarded  burst  away  from  her  anchors, — the  wind  was  off  the 
shore — a  gust,  strong  as  the  blow  of  a  battering  ram,  struck  her, — ^and, 
on  the  back  of  a  huge  refluent  wave,  she  shot  out  to  sea,  a  flying  pyramid 
of  fire.  The  book  contains,  also,  several  portraits  touched  off  with  con- 
siderable talent: — Sabat  tihe  Ismaelite,  first  seen  as  the  crazy  beggar, 
the  son  of  El  Hakim,  and  afterwards  as  that  terrible  herald  of  evU,  so 
vigorously  described  by  Josephus,  wlus  in  Jerusalem's  hour  and  power  of 
darkness,  wandered  up  and  dioFwn  her  streets^  oryisg  <^  Woe  !  woe !  wool" 
— ^Jubal,  the  impetuous  and  ill-fated  Jewish  warrior— Gessius  Floras,  the 
infamous  Roman  procurator,  a  littie  Uoated  figure^  with  a  oountenanoe 
that  to  the  casual  observer  was  the  model  of  gross  good*wture,  a  twink- 
ling eye,  and  a  lip  on  the  perpetual  kugh"-^tbe  Emperor  Nero,  a  pale, 
under-sized,  light-haired  young  man,  sitting  before  a  table  with  a  lyre  on 
it,  a  few  copies  of  verses  and  drawmgs,  and  a  par^t's  cage,  to  whose 
inmate  he  was  teaching  Greek  with  great  assiduity" — Titus,  princ^y, 
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«ng»gng,  iiMi'lBfllims  '^^haddMnDae  and  stmigly-ttiieFk^d  'ItftMm),  axtd 
Jwm,  tboQgb  teiidiDg  to  breadth,  and  raither  nmr  the  «0iial  ^aiiattse, 
yat  emioeirtiy  digfit&ed:"  The  ehameter  «f  the  tveuyoiis  ^tines  ^ 
QiHtteh  tbis  £otkm  belongs,  supf^es  the  author  with  wple  c^ipottii- 
antias  fbr  getting  his  heso  into  strange  pasBes.  ^But -(^  iBterest  ^ 
nnghtilj  dbated  when  we  kitorw  how  ante '  he  *  is  ^  to  get  oat  of'^them, 
and  the  very  variety  of  Salathi^'s  4i£Beadties  heoemes  at  last  meooto- 
Aoos  and  wearasome.  He '  is  *  perpetvaily  hding  taken  •  prisoner,  -  and 
perpetually  settang  iBmeelf,  or  being  set,  at  liberty.  The  vray  to  -^ateh 
hiaa,  is,  to  Roman  and  Jew,  easy  enongh ;  but  ^ewi^  to  keep-lam  is 
undreamed  of  <tn  their  penal  philosophy.  Nero  despatches  httn  ta^xe- 
«atian,  and  a  masked  '^gure  hurries  him  instead  to  tiberty.  Near 
Lake  of  liberias  he  is  captured  by  a  body  of '  Roman  troojpevs,  arid  gives 
them  the  slip  by  a  ruse  of  Arab  horsemanship.  Alter  a  tfwo  y^eus^ 
durance  in  an  lu^ighted  dungeon,  he  gropes  his  subterrafiean  way  inta^ 
brilliantly  iUuminated  cavern  of  Cypriote  pirates.  Oaaas  imprisons  him 
in  the  upper  ward  id  a  stupendous  tower,  and  a  boy  lets  him  oat  of  the 
window  in  an  ompty  wine^basket.  Titus  has  him  fast  under  troaty  ioek 
<and  key,  and  a  young  girl,  Naomi,  guides  him  to  freedom.  Again  Ofiias 
consigns  him  to  captivity  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  in  a  duBgeom  tmder- 
xnined  and  fired  by  the  enemy;  and  the  veiy  means ^Med  for  lus  inefitable 
destruction  are  those  which  saved  his  {farmed  life,  for  though  the^wdHs 
collapse,  and  he  is  plunged  down  a  chasm,  and  continues  rolhng  for  some 
moments  in  a  whirl  of  stones,  dust,  earth,  and  smoke,  yet,  when  it  sub- 
sides, he  finds  hiRuself' lying  on  the  greensward,  in  noonday,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  with  the  Tower  of  Antonia  covered  with  tne  legion- 
aries, five  hundred  leet  above  him,—- ^anoid,  as  might  be  espected,  he  is  up 
4H3d  doi»g  again  in  no  time  at  all.  • 

The  management  of  historical  'fiction  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  nicety 
and  difficuity.  We  do  not  think  <''8alathiel"  a  triumph  of  art  in  tWs 
vespeet.  There  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  history  in  it.  It  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  otlier.  There  is  something  paradoxieal  in  its 
very  starting-point.  Why  is  Salathiel  so  infinitely  aflfeited  by  the  words 
"  Tarry  thou  tfll  1  come,"  proceeding  as  they  do  irom  the  mouth  of  One 
m  whose  divine  mission  he  is  not  u  believer  ?  And  then  in  the  evokitton 
of  the  great  drama  of  Jerusalem's  destruction,  we  har?e  just  attflioiettt 
•dherenee  to  histoiy  to  make  us  expect  i^e  narration  of  notoriowu  epi- 
sodes, inseparably  related  to  the  catastrophe,  and  the  introduction  of 
iiotorioaa^uu»cters,  almost  essential  tO' the 'working  of  ^e  tragedy— <iB 
which  ozpeetalaon,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  error.  As  a  writer  of 
fiction.  Dr.  Ordy  was  at  liberty  to  use  as  much  and  as  little  of  fiiet  iH 
he  pleased,  always  wi1&  a  due  deference  to  the  exigences  of  art ;  and  as 
readers  of  fiction,  we  too  are  at  iibe)^  to  express  our  opinien  as  'to  the 
suooass  of  his  eiecticism  in  this  respect.  And  now,  having  g^rowkd  «if 
iifii'^iffi,  let  us  own,  in  oondusion,  that  -  Salathiel "  is  not  laekk^  in 
Isatom  of  power  and  grandefn*,  in  qualities  of  ld%  •conoeptkm  and 
elabosate  fc^Uiaeiit,  sudi  as  would  do-  honour  to  any  writer^  of  the  age. 

mere  &et  of  its  pttUieatton  in  the  pages  of  Biaokwo^d  onswdd 
to  Dr.*  Crrty^  other  novel,  **Mar8ton,"  'tfieadvanti^  Of  «  large,  *»at 
an  I  eager,  pdb^c.  It  failed  to  ^^dto  the  interest  Whi^  ^ome  of  its 
"Hbi^MarB"  Mid  aucoefaora,  as  aerial  fictions  in  Old  ^kmff  ham  bo«^ 
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sniBy  aiWHwd   taA  as  the  Ma-ftories  of  Micbad  ScotI,  the  exagfmtiid 

Imt        tforoiUe  umntions  of  Br.  Samuiel  Warmi,  and  the 
trimaiiliB  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttoo.    But    Mardton''  has  high  tnerita  -of  its 
idnd— i»  those  who  iwish  the  introduction  of  politioal  and  histonoal 
portratts,  miagiing  on        stage  of  the  aolion,— ^irfter  the  mannor  of 
fSooitin  *^  Peyenl,"  or  of  the  la^mamed  maesirp  in  ^DevereuK"— ^tbese 

Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,"  walking  and  talking  with  statesmen  French 
and  En^ish,  during  the  agitating  years  of  the  French  Bevolution,  are 
r«»>lete  with  attraction*  The  principles  in  politics,  the  elucidation  of 
which  had  occnped  Dr.  Crol/s  mind  while  engaged  on  the  biographies 
of  Burice  and  Pitt,  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  in  the 
fonif  and  with  the  vivid  aids,  and  the  appHances  and  means  to  boot,  of 
ficticious  narrative — ^philosophy  teaching  by  example— and  this  (^^rtu« 
nity  he  turned  to  account  with  skill,  and  with  fair  success.  It  involved 
die  :peril  of  indulgence  in  disquisition,  and  of  postponing  story  to  argu*- 
xnentatiTe  disoousse  (which  the  subscribers  to  Hookham's,  Ebers',  Mu- 
die's,  &c.,  pro&nely  style  prosing"),  and  of  making  plot  and  passion 
yield  the  pas  to  dissertation  and  description ;  but  the  writer  was  too 
^xperienaed  in  his  craft,  and  too  Evely  in  his  ideas,  ever  to  become  abso- 
lutely dry ;  too  animated  in  his  perceptions,  and  too  graphic  ,in  the 
espiesdon  of  them,  ever  to'  be  voted  unconditionally  "  slow," — unless, 
pecadventure,  by  some  of  those  very  fast"  fellows,  who  are  themselves 
superlativ^y  slow  in  their  upper- works — ^in  the  mechanics  (it  were  absurd, 
in  ihdr  case,  to  say  the  dynamics)  of  vovs. 

Of  Dr.  CvolyV minor  tales,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  entitled 

Cokmna  the  Painter,"  a  tale  of  Italy  and  the  Arts,  with  la  Vendetta 
Sor  its  stirrii^,  thrilling,  all-absorbing  theme.  The  conduct  of  the  narra- 
tive  is  admirable;  and  the  diction,  like  that  of  its  imaginary  manuscript, 
lo^  and  impassioned — occasionally  rising  into  a  sustained  harmony,  a 
rliyfhmical  beauty  and  balance,  consonant  with  the  locale  and  the  acces- 
sories of  ^e  stoipy.  There  is  masterly  art  in  the  narrator's  prefiguration 
of  the  catastrophe  by  the  picture  in  Colonna's  Saloon,  and  his  gradual 
development  of  the  events  of  which  it  was  the  dark  culmination.  The 
whole  is  highly  wrought,  but  without  any  of  the  strain  and  startling  dis- 
tociioQ  of  the  French  school.  The  Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard," 
aome  cif  Which  made  a  sensation  when  they  appeared,  we  can  do  no  more 
{ban  name.  And  to  the  same  nominative  case,  in  the  plural  nupoLber, 
must  be  referred  the  diligent  author's  edition  of  Pope,  his  Reign  of 
George  the  Fourdi,  and  o&er  ntseellaneovw  works. 

Theology  £itlls  not  within  our  province ;  yet,  omitting  mention  of  the 
Bector  of  St.  Stephen's  (Walbrook)  general  performances  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  are  tempted  to  bestow  a  parting  word  on  that  particular  book  of 
his,  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  of  all  others,  it  might  seem  our 
<duefest  duty  to  leave  undisturbed — ^his  Commentary,  namely,  on  the 
Apocalypse  of  St*  John  the  Divine.  This  exposition  it  is  almost  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  our  previous  impressions  of  the  writer,  as  a  man  of 
highly  cultivated  intellectual  power,  and  gifted  with  much  practical  saga- 
city— indeed,  one  of  his  critics  defines  his  intellectual  distincti(m  tos  be 
strong,  nervous,  and  manly  sense.  But  he  is  also  of  an  imaginative  and 
ardent  temperament, — and  to  this  he  seems  to  have  yielded  toe  direction 
of  hia  ezc^ticaJ       when  transporting  himself  in  ^irit  to  the  isle  called 
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Fatmos,  and  interpreting  the  mysteries  of  the  seven-sealed  scrolls. 
ebullient  Protestantism  and  his  rampant  anti-Gtmicism  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  fired  him  to  explain  the  vastest,  sublimest,  most  inscrutable  of 

r»lyptic  symbols,  by  their  tiHngs  of  the  day*"  He  could  descry  in 
spelling  of  ApoUyon  n  dreadful  identity  wit^  that  of  Napoleon.  Hia 
eager  snatdies  at  aUu^ona  and  aaatogies  may  reioind  us  of  Woidsworth'i 
soule 

At  gravest  heads,  by  fn^mity  to  France 
Distempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  blast 
Forced  from  the  street-disturbing  newsman's  horn. 
For  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 
Of  utter  ruin. 

Coleridge,  whose  liaison  with  Edward  Irving  must  have  imparted  to  him 
a  specif  extrinsic  interest  in  the  theme  of  this  Commentary,  was  even 
vehement  in  the  tone  of  his  strictures  upon  it.  We  find  him  writing  as 
follows,  in  a  letter  to  Dante  Csiry  : — "  I  have  been  just  looking,  rectius 
staring,  at  the  Theologian  Croly 's  Revelations  of  the  Revelations  of  St. 
John  the  Theologian — both  poets,  both  seers — the  one  saw  visions,  and 
the  other  dreams  dreams;  but  John  was  no  Tory,  and  Croly  is  no  conjuror. 
Therefore,  though  his  views  extend  to  the  last  conflagration,  he  is  not, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  likely  to  bear  a  part  in  it  by  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire.  The  divine,  Croly,  sets  John  the  Divine's  trumpets  and  vials  side 
by  side.  Methinks  trumpets  and  viols  would  make  the  better  accom- 
paniment— the  more  so  as  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  fiddle,  though 
not  strung  with  ca^-^ut,  for  which  Mr.  Croljr's  book  would  make  an  ap- 
propriate bow.  Verily,  verily,  my  dear  friend!  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
think  of  this  shallow,  fiddle-faddle  trumpery,  and  how  it  has  been 
trumpeted  and  patronised  by  our  bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  not  enact 
either  Heraclitus  or  Democritus.  I  laugh  that  I  may  not  weep.  You 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  treating  even  an  error  of  faith 
with  levity.  But  these  are  not  errors  of  faith  ;  but  blunders  from  the 
utter  want  of  faith^  a  vertigo  from  spiritual  inanition,  from  the  lack  of  all 
internal  strength;  even  as  a  man  giddy-drunk  throws  his  arms  about^ 
and  clasps  hold  of  a  barber's  block  for  support,  and  mistakes  seeing  double 
for  *  additional  evidences.'  *'*  The  most  sage  and  sensible  of  men  appear, 
somehow,  liable  to  monomaniac  tendencies  on  the  one  subject  of  prophecy : 
even  Newton  was  crotchety  here  ;  and  Dr.  Croly  but  adds  another  name 
to  the  list  of  those  celebrated  by  his  satirical  fellow-countryman,  such  as 

 Whiston,  who  leamedlf  took  Prince  Eugene 

For  the  man  who  must  bring  the  Millennium  about ; 
And  Faber,  wliose  pious  productions  have  been 
All  belied,  ere  his  book's  first  edition  was  out. 


♦  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OP  tHE  EASTERN  QUESTION.* 

If  contradictions,  conflicts^  and  national  wa^  may  be  regarded  as 
misfortones,  in  that  ease  the  pemnstda  of  the  Hsnntu  is  most  assuredly 
die  Pandora's  box  iar  Eorepean  fbtuiity)  for  its  condition  presnppoMses 
protracted  and  sanguinary  contests.  The  fact  that  the  Osmanli  dommion 
is  gradually  drawing  to  its  close — ^that  l^e  Suppressed  races  are  incapable, 
without  foreign  assistance,  of  political  regeneration,  but  that  the  Euro* 
pean  powers  are  as  little  inclined  to  give  up  the  whole  booty  to  one 
among  their  nimiber,  as  they  are  able  to  settle  about  its  division — such 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  Eastern  question  and  the  torment  of  diplomatists. 
No  one  can  furnish  any  advice  in  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  solution 
of  this  question ;  every  one  feels  that  the  old  continental  traditions  of 
diplomacy  are  not  capable  of  arranging  this  solution,  that  a  re-construc- 
tion of  Europe  must  be  united  with  it,  the  plan  of  which  is  not  yet 
clearly  defin^.  Hence  the  universal  desire  to  defer  the  decision  and 
to  maintain  the  status  quo, 

Austria  feels  this  desire  most  heartily,  and  has  entire  cause  to  do  so. 
When  the  Osmanli  forced  their  way  into  Europe,  the  period  of  ideal 
policy  was  not  yet  past.  People  still  talked  of  the  unity  of  Christianity : 
the  Hapsburg  emperors  were  still  regarded  as  the  temporal  governors  of 
this  Christianity ;  and  this  was  not  an  utterly  empty  title,  as  long  as  the 
national  policy  was  silent,  in  opposition  to  the  Turkish  "  hereditary  foe,'* 
and  combatants  collected  from  nearly  all  the  Christian  countries  beneath 
the  banners  of  the  Hapsburgs,  in  order  to  support  Austria  in  her  defennve 
opposition  to  the  Osmanli.  For  the  traditions  and  maxims  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg, — that  type  of  the  most  corrupt  form  of  Romanism,  which  was 
sunk  m  the  slough  of  apathy  and  Spanish  ceremonial, — could  never  lead 
them  beyond  the  system  of  defence.  The  positive,  the  aggressive,  the 
initiative,  were  utterly  ignored  by  these  traditions.  They  caused  Austria 
to  be  so  dependent  on  the  status  quo^  that  is,  on  the  preservation  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  for  she  felt,  that  when  this  empire  collapses,  Austna 
must  either  become  positive — that  is,  give  up  her  nature  and  traditions — 
or  else  perish.  She  became,  as  soon  as  her  territories  were  liberated  from 
the  Turkish  sway — in  just  distrust  of  the  expansive  abilities  of  a  state 
which  strenuously  strove  to  weaken  and  suppress  her  own  elements  of 
nationality — the  truest  and  most  disinterested  Mend  of  the  Turks,  and 
remained  so,  until  i^e  was  drtven  fbom  her  orbit  by  the  revolution  of 
1848;  and  now  helplessly  oscillates  between  the  past  and  the  future — 
powerfully  drawn  backwards  by  her  traditions,  and  the  interests  recentiy 
aroused  by  the  present  reaction,  which  represents  them ;  driven  forwards 
by  her  destiny  and  the  progress  of  the  world. 

There  is  in  the  life  of  a  nation  a  cert£un  period,  which,  in  the  East,  oocn* 
pes  the  whole  existence  of  the  people,  when  religion  is  all  in  all,  and 
religion  and  state,  unless  they  wish  to  perish  utterly,  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected. A  nation  which  is  capable  of  development  breaks  through  this 
connexion,  and  strives  to  render  religion  a  matter  affecting  the  indi-* 


*  Bussland,  Deutschland,  und  die  ostliche  Frage.  Yon  Gustar  DiezeL  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate. 
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yidual,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  state.  la  sueh  a  case  it  ia  posnUe 
to  fiisfed^Gaii^  reMfli(Mii> eoA nariooaiiitidt Mito m  baanttioaa whole;  the 
only  ciHidition  is,  that  men,  spite  of  the  differenoe  of  religion  and  na- 
tbu^tty^jeegaKl  aa^  other  as  ponesang  eqiiil ^vilegea,  moA'tihmJb  the 
gommnent  f»otBote:tln  life^napiiepeHjKef  ^  idttfe. 

Attius  atageoif  h$  d^velopmaot  the  etate  is  capable  «f  'unhocBidell  m* 
tensuD,  as  it  avevyivbeie  reoognnes  the  esnkhig.  *fiat^4oBg  as  dt  Ye* 
mains  in  this  stuee^  .iamsh  a9»v^tion,  hoik  natiopal  ^und  ToligiofP,  Jure 
eonaected  wiUi  wis  ea^annon,  mtd  wh^  this  appeaw  impowiWe,  tfie^es* 
pansion  oeases.  Austria  found,  from  her  inahUiW  to'rmse  henelf  fmt 
tibikilomr^tage  of  pohtical  development  io  a  highar  Ms^  ^%oai^  eC 
heriexpansion  in  the' Greeks  Byaaotine  empim — iilthoagfh  itms  of  tbe 
highest  importance  ior  Austria,  composed  as  she  is  6£  «o  many  mieits 
natkmalitieB,  which  can  never  he  fused  into  a  whcfe,  to  emoneipate  *tim 
state  >firom  everything  coime<^ed  with  d^^atism.  %e  ^Mt  that  "she 
naither  possessed  the  power  -to  catholicise  these  countries  hy  ^fiiroe,  wr 
was  she  ahie  to  join  them  to  hm^lf  by  the  prc^agatioa  <>f  a  sg^^bett 
of  cultivation  in  a  perfect  state  of  independence  on  religioas  ^la- 
tiam.  H«iee  ^e  fell  into  a  state' of  stagnation, 'wasted  away,  and  pre- 
taiided  to  bdieve  in  ihie  Vernal  duration  d  the  steUus  quo.  Henos, 
too,  was  lauded  for  her  deep  political  wisdom— 4br  the  mainteniiiiee 
of  ^  status  que  in  Turkey  was  a  eubject  ctf  intense  'interest  to  sit; 
hut  while  England  and  Russia  were  grofring  stronger,  tand  so  beeaBHS 
mofe  able  to  assert  their  claims  in  me  {Settleatent  xsi  'the  TiirlB& 
heiitaiiee-*^wheasw  the  cataetr^he  could  no  longer  he  ^tiluHrod 
AiMtriahaosiB0,-*«by  this  iMus-quo  policy,  by  thn  purposed  sc^mauon 
oftlfae  national  eneygies,  by  tins  systematic  ezduston  of  ^yfogressy — 
day  onore  pawetless,  more  ineapable  for  action  iwhen  "die  ^attaHiciphe 
aimed.  She  sedulously  played  into  the  hands  of  her  fixture  rivab,  *wl» 
iwe  gi«dua%  growing  more  prepared  iK>  accept  the  iidieriiBace,  ^4i3e 
siro«was  coatiBUfidty  beeomiag  weaker* 

This  is  the  necessary  ccoseqaeaee  of  that  unhappy  Bpanish  "jp^^o^i 
wiiich  in  the  16th  century  closed  the  Referm^tion^-^iot  Teeogmsing  k 
as  a  jsacesBory  expveasion  of  jtfie  aiational  vitalitr — and  supprened  k  %y 
Uoofl^ied  in  the  Austtmn  family  lands.  The  nns  of  ikas  polk^F — >#iH(n 
ody  foob  can  call  eoaservative,  for  it  is  not  oonsermtive  to  ^eagnSt 
Spani^  carnation  on  a  healthy  nationattty-^haTe-notyet^MmeirillAear 
fruit ;  hut  ihe  time  is  at  (hand  ^i^venthe  uker  will  buzst  -and  tbe^fltoDie- 
aaent^will  ensue. 

BsBsia  has  cbspli^^  ifsss  rehwtance  to  atladc  ^ht  ^^gtius  qmo  -genenfify, 
and  in  Turkey  more  <espeoialiy.    TKiis  is  very  natonJ.  Tkam 
managed  ^to  foaten  to  its-interests  all  that  ^ded         !X»eitaeBd  %f 
revolution  in  the  widest  extent  of  tibe  term,  faiit  k  itself  "ihorov^yy 
krtMsoy  in  its  being.    If  we  <eon^)r^hend  %y  rervdu^n  <tiieH»mpcdaory 
i^tam^ion  of  all  existing  relations,  Bossia  is,  in  iaot,  '#ie  wevM&oaM 
among  Ikifcpeui^tntas.   its  mere  appearanoe  in  i^fae  Banopeatt  'Male 
iwaiiy  w«s  an  ^  of  «e¥ohition:  (he  bahmee^  pow«r  wwdiitarbed  %y 
tins  very  heL   The  meator  <rf  modem  Russia  was  -the  'liiost  lieiuyt 
ravolutioinst  whom  the  worid  ^ever  aaw,  although  he-was  msted  -m,  ti 
thnane;  Jiadiiiig^ansiiirg  wiaacasd  4o^4  afl  ^tim^mm  Moiaflt  Mi 
venerable  he  overthrew,  and  he  refrained  frcan  no  mearaits^'  lameier 


reptthife  ^ey  mi^lit  appear  to  nMUHty,  i^lig«>D,  or  lutmanity,  as  ion^ 
as  'tkej  h^lpied  fim  m  ^he  futheranee  ^  lus  devig^.  The  proMeim, 
wiiieh  k  b^&ire  the  Easskn  utate,  ioroives  the  utter  subrersioii  6f 
l^e  EarepeaQ-edifioe,  aad  «an  <mA^  be  «<^ted  by  the  ovei^uw  of  'Ihe 
most  ^olid  and  deepest  ibmdattonB  of  '^he  Bntopean  syefeem.  1£ 
^oam  ever  perfcmn  <uh9  talk,  it  ^fl  hanpe  tOTemain  for  a  *kmg  ^rrhile 
reroltttiofiaay  or.noB^eonservatm.  IBtill  ^Rama  b  very  dever  in  gmsg 
to  *all '  lime  reveitiHaoaary  movemeats,  when  it  tbmks  -proper,  the  appear- 
itnee  di  legality.  When  oppdeed  to  IWkey,  region,  the  ideatml 
^emeat  ^Mrhich  bad  set  bounds  to  Austria,  furnished  suitable 
and  J  laid  'the  fbundatioQ  of  that  supremacy  whieh  Russian  policy  bai 
raaintained'ot^  tbe  Austrian,  during*  the  last  eighty  years,  in  ihe  Bast. ' 

^Rasna  'itas  dbrisHanised  from  Bysattl^um,  md  fin*  a  leng<^  of  'iame 
influenced  by  its  religton.  The  6\d  Varagian  grand*dukes  attempted'in 
vaki  to  render  Russia  independent  in  ecdesiaatieal  nfRurs.  Through -tin 
M«diannnadan  conquest,  which  gave  the  Christians  K>f  the  Chreek^empm 
Moslem  masters,  and  placed  them  in  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassaldom; 
tlHS  object  was  attained.  Russia  had  Irom  lliat  epoch  its  own 'inde- 
pendent patriarch,  whom  Peter  the  Greats  in  consequence  of  the  energy 
opposing  his  changes,  remored  witlioat  any  diffio^ty,  and  stibstkuted 
synod  -under  the  immediate  authority  o£  the  etate.  Skice  ^^len'tb^ 
Church  in  Russia  -has  become  a  mere  instrument  of  the  gorennneBt, 
winch 'must  assure  it  an  influence  over^the  masses, '\tho  are  so  ignorant 
and  ao  devoted  to  reiigioos^rms.  But  it  idso  eontriTcs  most  deves^y  to 
exerraethis  influence  externally.  Ifie  Byaantine  Greeks  were  a  dead 
natiitm  *long  before  th^  'had  &llen  under  the  yoke  of  <iie  Osmanli. 
I^beir  rich  poHiic^  and  moral  bad  sunk  into  corruption,  and  'this 
bad  smoothed  the  path  £or  the  unrestrained,  obstiaate  dominion  of 
dogmalasm.  Rdigion  was  the  onljr  * thing  which  the  old  dying  world 
had  atill  to  d&ow ;  the  r^igious  socieiy  had  ewalbwed  up  the  pt^ticd. 
But,  while  in  the  west  the  Germans,  benefited  by  ^lis  rdli^on, 
nished  the  materials  '^  an  entirely  new  national  and  political  dev^op- 
ment,  which  extended  during  the  next  centurieB  in  the  ripest  abio^aaoe 
ud  tartety,  ^  dogma  found  nothing  in  the  Byzan4aae  em^re  wfaiob 
was  eapaue  of  fert^atbn  and  ^pansion.  By  a  «imp]e  comparison, 
we'can  here  estimate  the  great  imjKSttanfce  whidi  mt»t  be  a;tteiehed  to 
the  Germanic  influence  upon  oar  western  ^vilisatron.  In  ^e  Greek 
empire  Christianity  remained  witlioUt  •  blossom  or  fruit.  It  was  oiily  the 
expression  of  exhaustion  and  atrophy.  And  yet  the  Haemus  territory 
was  in  eome  measure  revited  by  the  infiision  of  new  biood.  It  has  been 
satisfaetoril^  prored,  '^at  trough  the  conlanuid  immigmtkm  &om  Wftb- 
out,  tise  original  Gredc  Uood  was  considenibly  mii^  and  transformed. 
SttU  no  nm  poHiical  life  "wws  imparted  by  this  mixture  of  races,  when 
commted  with  the  colHsioa  with*the  old'lorraeof  eoovety.  The  Sclarons 
eitlier  became  l^llenised,  s.  e.  were  drawn  into  #ie  Greek  cmupticm 
aad  wem^lost  it  k;  or  they  retauied  ^ir  wrageness  and  'baibmsm, 
fike  tinrSdaveB  who  had  remained  at  home,  and  restrioted  themsdveB 
to  tfie^aatermd  assumplsoa  of  Christianity. 

A  cd^brated  writer  upon  these  historical  and  -ethnogrepfaioal  rcdationi 
oc^'msiiiioDs  eae  si^t  of  thk  *Scl«¥omc  iBrsteion  <^ 'Gieeee*  **  As4o^ 
as -eastern  ^Sune^*^  aays  ^^Herameyer,  tu  Im  ^'-Fragmmte  ans  4em 
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Orient,"  was  Greek,  tibe  Catholic  of  Byzantium  and  the  Catbofic  of 
Rome  met,  if  wi1&  some  coldness,  still  always  as  brethren  and  members 
of  one  faidi.  The  bond  was  first  severed,  and  the  ruj>tm:e  rendered 
incurable,  after  the  SclaVons  had  poured  over  Romama.  With  this 
people,  who  were  ever  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  ns,  an  element  of 
irreconcilable  contradidion,  fell  into  tho  lap  of  Anatolian  Christiani^.'* 
Fallerameyer  concludes,  from  t3£s  sjpirit  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  { 
Osmanli  empire  being  in  harmony  with  that  of  tlie  Russian  nation,  and 
from  this  spirit  of  opposition  and  nostOity  toward  the  West,  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  destined  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  Osmanli,  and  that  this  catasisrophe 
cannot  be  averted  by  the  West.  And  he  would  assuredly  be  correct, 
could  the  mere  unity  of  belief  decide  the  question,  which  is  of  such 
importance  to  Europe,  or  if  the  western  cultivation  could  not  oppose  a 
most  formidable  power  to  this  union,  and  be  forced  to  suffer  the  fairest 
countries  of  Europe  to  be  given  up  to  Russia,  who  not  only  would  foster 
no  cultivation  in  these  lands,  but  the  cultivation  flourishing  in  the  West 
would  be  restricted,  menaced,  and  perhaps  destroyed. 

Russia  has  assuredly  based  its  plans  for  the  future  occupation  of  these 
countries  upon  this  religious  unity  with  the  subjected  Greeks.  When, 
under  the  successors  of  Feter  the  Great,  after  Austria  had  given  up  the 
prosecution  of  her  schemes  upon  Turkey,  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sea  of  Azov  were  taken  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  hecatombs  of 
soldiers  which  form  the  chief  strength  of  the  Russian,  or  of  every  bar- 
barous system  of  strategy,  Russia  applied  itself  to  acquire  silently  and 
gradually,  through  its  treaties,  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  ChrisiiaDS 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  As  the  Osmaidi,  who  had  never  been  adapted 
for  cultivation — just  as  the  Greeks  are  no  longer  capable  of  it — always 
evinced  toleration  towards  the  Christian  confessions,  and  willingly  gua- 
ranteed to  the  Greek  Church  not  onl^  religious  liberty,  but  also  a  share 
in  the  municipal  administration,  they  mnocently  entered  into  agreements, 
binding  themselves  with  Russia  to  favour  the  6reek  religion,  which  they 
never  had  any  intention  of  assailing.  Thus  it  happened  that,  even  in 
the  treaty  of  Kudjuk  Kainardji,  of  1775,  the  Porte  promised  to  give 
tlie  Christian  religion  a  firm  protection,  empowered  the  servants  of  the 
Russia^  court  to  make  representations  to  it,  whenever  anything  occurred 
in  contradiction  to  the  maintenance  of  this  protection,  and  at  a  later  date 
bound  itself  not  to  offer  any  ithpediment  to  the  free  confession  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

The  Porte  nad,  as  it  seems,  no  idea  of  the  latitude  of  such  concessions, 
and  of  the  attacks  to  which  they  exposed  the  Turkish  government, 
although  the  foreign  envoys,  especially  the  Austrian,  understood 
it  very  well,  and  bitterly  complained  of  this  blindness.  In  this  method 
Russia  advanced,  slowly  but  surely,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
itsetf  to  the  Greek  population  as  their  protector,  and  avenger  of 
any  injustice  they  suffered;  and  thus  it  came  about  that  when  the 
Russian  envoy  demanded  last  year  a  formal  treaty,  or  a  surrogate  to  it, 
in  flavour  of  the  Greeks,  this  demand  in  fact  could  be  represented,  after 
&e  prece^ng  treaties,  as  something  quite  natural^ — wp  may  say — self- 
evident.  The  distinction  was  onjy  this.:  when  l{^ussia  formed  those 
treaties  with  the  Porte,  which  contained  the  premises  of  the  latest 
Rusflian  demands,  the  Porte  was  still  in  a  state  of  recognised  indepen- 
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dence«  It  is  true  it  was  graduallj  sinldug,  but  no  one  yet  thought  of  its 
ruin,  least  of  all  itself  and  heofe  the  carelessness  with  which  it  entered 
into  agreements,  which  a  powep;fuI  state  can  alone  undertake  without 
dangler,  but  which  must  hasten  the  end  of  a  tottering  empire. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  a  great  change  has  takep  place  in 
Turkey.  Her  natural  historical  foundations  were  subverted  during  the 
reign  of  the  last  Sultan;  a  systeipfi  of  cultivation  has  been  forced  upon 
her,  which  is  in  the  most  striking  crpposition  to;  the  temper  of  the 
Osmanli,  and  agiunst  wbicn  they  must  continually  struggle.  Since  that 
time  the  Porte  does  not  exist  from  itA  own  stren^^  but  through  the 
European  powers,  as  a  so-called  European  necessity,  which  may  burst 
like  a  soap-bubble  at  any  moment.  And  the  danger  is  the  greater,  as 
the^  are  rival  powers  who  support  the  Portej  powers  who  are  continually 
trying  their  strength  upon  tne  Forte^  whose  independei^ce  they  pretend 
to  respect,  and,  as  in  consequence  of  this  conflict,  one  influence,  one 
system  follows  on  the  other,  can  only  accelerate  the  end  of  the  whole, 
which  they  wish  to  protract. 

The  result  of  the  western  revolutionary  movements  in  1848,  of  which 
scarcely  a  trace  can  now  be  found  in  many  of  the  western  states,  neces- 
sarily exercbed  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  Eastern  question, 
not  on  account  of  the  Magyar  and  Sclavon  fugitives  who  went  to  Turkey 
and  there  derived  their  convictions  of  the  strength  of  the  Osmanti 
empire;  but  because,  while  all  the  continental  states  were  thereby 
greatly  Weakened — in  reality,  we  should  say,  for  in  appearance  they  have 
become  stronger,  and  many  consider  themselves  since  that  time  invmcible 
— Hussia  has  been  collecting  all  the  strength  which  the  others  lost 
Through  this  new  and  tremendous  extension  of  the  Russian  power,  the 
long  silently-existing  conflict  between  Russia  and  England  has  ripened  to 
an  open  outbreak,  and  all  attempts  to  patch  it  up  will  be  useless.  The 
proprietorship  of  this  bone  of  contention,  which  will  not  be  so  speedily 
arranged,  \nll  be  contested  in  the  East,  in  Constantinople.  Eng- 
land immediately  took  the  part  of  the  Porte  in  the  most  energetic 
manner  against  the  pretension  of  Russia  and  of  Austria  in  the  nigi- 
tive  question,  and  if  later,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  change 
of  affairs  in  France,  the  English  policy  seemed  to  retrograde,  still 
this  could  not  possibly  be  permanent — ^this  apparent  retreat  only 
formed  a  bridge  for  the  renewal  of  th^  contest  in  which  France, 
to  whom  this  momentary  armistice  was  owing,  must  either  defi- 
nitely join  the  English  policy,  or  become,  a  mere  satellite  of  Russia. 
Since  Russia  has  become,  through  the  result  of  the  movement  of  1848, 
the  supporter  and  re|H*esentative  of  the  so-termed  conservative  policy  on 
the  Continent,  England  is  forced  to  display  revolutionising  tendencies. 
With  Austria,  as  the  former  focus  of  the  conservative  policy,  it  was 
possible  for  England  to  remun  in  alliance :  wUh  Russia  she  can  only 
share  advantages,  but  never  keep  up  any  political  harmony.  Hence  it 
became  a  necessity  that  Russia  should  be  driven  from  the  field  by  the 
English  diplomatists  at  Constantinople,  and  as  it  could  not  be  assumed 
that  Russia  would  yidd  without  a  Uow  all  the  immeasurable  advantages 
it  had  gained  in  the  last  four  years,  a  war  was  only  natural,  though  no 
one  can  foretel  when  the  first  act  of  the  drama  will  be  over. 

The  protection  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  maintenance  of  ^e  integrity  of 
the  Porte,  and  so  on,  is  therefore  a  very  secondary  point  j  the  red  ques- 
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Ib^h^tiAoifeti  waAiA)Mk^&MJlfh^  England  is  ocm* 

attempt  whether  a  hettfeff^  sodwX  poatu>D<of.ibe  Gib^  iireompaitible  ivhh 
the  endiiraBoeof  the  OaniMiH  eo^ure^  or  notu  On4km  other  hand^  Rnsna 
ddbiicb<  the  iiileretti.  of  the  GnedoB^  thai  majorilyof  whom,  it  hiuk  bees 
pflNyved)  aee  in  BO  ymy  amhiiieHitrto'taste  the  Museonte'koontk  The  eoto- 
test  will  hardly  he  earned  ob.  fort  anj  kogth  oi  ttxB0  uader  tltts  pBetos^ 
ai  victo^f  or  deleatt  will  be  equally  destsuctive  te  the  Otmanli  emj^re. 
The  contest  will  not  heooine  geBuiite  mltil  th»  Turkish  .empre  has  jieUed 
ilft  hter  >^  reeDmtructio&  of  the  ByzantiBe.  kingdom^  has  to  be 
effeetedi  Then,  the  strt^giei  betweeni£n§baid  and  BuaHt  will,  becom 
as  esesting.  ae:k  wtU  be  intemtii^  to  enldfC^ediEun^.;  it  ift  the  con- 
test of  liberty  againBt  slavery^^of  civiliiBtioa  against  barfoavisnv  of  digpi^* 
againii  disfaoDour.  In:  this  oiuitttt  the  m^hty  hmndrag  of  .1^  Raaeiaa 
presev^adon  of  dTUisation  will  burst  amultaaeoosly  with  the.*  feverish 
illusion  that  Germany  and  Russia  must  be  firrt.  incorporated,  ere^  the 
Gmnamc  spirit  can  bursi  forth  ^agaiiii^ 

That  die  Turks  are  noi  only  not:  adopted*  for  eidtbaliei^  in  onr 
western. seme,  but  fierody  o^med  to  ii;  that  the  Borte,  in  propcMrdon 
a».  it  yields  aecess  to  western  ealtiyatio%  givea  up  Islaimsm  andideslroys 
it»  awn  bask,  without  converting  or  extirpaiiiig' the  s|drit  of.  the  natiofl, 
whieh  will  ever  break  out  with  old  fanaticbm,  whenerver  the  Poite  is 
engaged  in  a  oontest  with  real  or  so-called -Chzistian -powers — iwiokes  no 
pi^.  lb  ifr  an  Asiatic  state^.  thati  i%  estate  witfa^  pexsonid  lib^r, 
without  law,  wi^out  protectieu  £or<  property  and  labour^  built  upea  oovse 
ei^oyment  and  sensuality;  and  in  ita  religjoufr-natioaal » aiMigiaiee,  «a 
insult,  if  net  a^  danger,  fort  Europe..  The  sefarma  attaeuseed  by  the 
Ttirkisb  Goveroaient  have  been  till )  now  ma  immense  lie^.  and  will  d^bt* 
kssi  over  remain  so,  beeause  they  are  impcaetio^ble,  not  amly  thioiq^  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  but  also  throagh'  the  national  iEmdiaasentaL  piin^ 
eiples  and  regulations  It  is  anoiher  questifle,  however^  wliethfir  4il0 
mere  osrerthrow  ctfi  the  OsKieiili  gpewmaeot,.  poasibly  thrcwigh  auinaov**- 
ieotie&>  of  the  Christian  p<ynkrrioiiy  eould.in^vove^  theipositimx  of  the 
Greeks^;  and  a  furtho;  question,,  whether  this  would  bapassible,  hyi  giviixg 
up'the.-Holy  Land  to  tfaeRusman^^ 

Itis^only  too  fiiUy  proved  ^at'ihe  nwiBl^  oonsnptien.c^  the  GiB^k 
more  extensive  than  that,  of  the  OsHsaiili*;  that<  die  latter  are  heaesty 
futhfid  to  their,  word^  and  ooasrieB&ua ;  wMe  tiie  Greeka  Heiund  dwat 
without  the  shghtestaen^la.  Atthe-aame'time^  tha  loMr  Gnerii  pofMi* 
latieBi  is  not  ao  much  pkmdetced  Jiy^eie  Mosleaa  suirteni'as  by  theb  own 
co»ir^igieMMtS'  their  bishops  ^mdi  potnaiehs.  We  oimaob  emiL  aay  in 
apelo^,  that  these  faults*  have^  only  btea  d&vdf^nd^uBder  a  fora^ 
these  were  indent  long  pner.  i»  that .  evenly,  and  ihe^  GTeek..pDpBtttioB 
haareaaained.stailieaAry  ^  neaify  1000;  yeanh  in  ita  chacaeter  nd.  mo- 
ndity*.  It  is  impeesiw  to  assume ttbatisuBhrainafciop  eanxbe  rBgeneaateJ 
without' foreign  inteBveiitiao,t  and^^^attraipt.  wlychihaa.be^.n»ie  ki 
Aa  aewthem  pi(H9t»0R.  iA  th»  pflaanaula  ofi  thekHsMnva,  ia«^€isatpnKi£aC 
the  tmi&iof  tibisiivieww 

Still  less,  bepev^  oonULanjt  banefit  be  ei^eeled  JEtMn;  tha.BtiamDa 
obtani|n|^  posaeasioo  of  tkatooonti^.    Huaiaiift  poweifiiL.iaMmgii.ta'fl^ 


|Mft  aipM^itt}  OlMBaiV'  btt:  imm^.jpamwM  wmgk  govern  ITfriwi; 
and  gpyqa  i»innriiafartowly*.  Thn  piiiilii  nf  inti^iiitf)r  irniim  ni— nii  n 
nm>hiimoT»  inktm  iif^pomJdaa^mgmmt  the  ii6wvrii«s^  /«iioirMriT«diiiMir 
tf^gim*  wdi.  dviMMitMni:.  fiioiw  tfait  mmktf^  tk«k  wooU  b«  develefMil 
agaififll  anir  odiar.  iwMtrar ;  aDropfWttiioB^  cl  wlurig,  b  ift«tni%.  oaJ^  little 
is  heard,  as  long  as  the  object  is  to  ata^^e  mthi  thwr  nMraii  and.  inoit 
iounedlate  £m%  tha  Tuiin»  llie.'privilegeiiof}  eedemitiDai  Mlf-gov«m- 
flaaat^and  the  mbenmiim.  Ait  Chun^.iii  the-  otvil  administratiaa,  it 
inmUhe  inposnUe  for  Rufsiar.to  aUo^  alliiotigh  it  new.  pretend^  when 
0|ipc«ed  to  Tniki^^  tointtBkon.thmful^  coMniiKiitl]^  the  GKieek 
Carnal  W011I&  be.  almoa^  immeditit^y  engagedi  in  the  meet  fonotif-oonteet 
nith  A»  BusMD  gpveninitn^.  audi  nothing  wonld.  be  left  tor-  tha  Ifttter^  in 
dMrberibaat))!  Q£iUkjneaattra%.  aewe  a  oampnkoary  ifcuswfio«tien< 

Thenn  Hiffir  iiltiaiiwithitt'wmddibaye  to  be  modified  and  coneeaiediby  a 
dflMlopoMtttiOf  ^Miq(dl  inthoM^  Rasto-GreekipaEft'Oouldonty 
hedmetedii^l^aisst  wettHrn;  wiliastio^  £ireii  if  Buana  widied  to  im- 
plant intttraal  cnltiTatiDn  nfter  ita  emL  peetdiar  faidiion^  it  would  be  forced 
to  desiye  itt  elements.  from  extmiali  such  as  was  the  ease  with 

tfaeirrimpafiaiion.  into  Bntsie  In  dtoit,  we  cannot  ooneid^  i^e  oonse- 
opemes  of  the  oeisien  1^  Gfleeee  to  Riuai%  eren  if  we  could  belieye  in 
we  pofisihitit^,  that  snch  an  unbounded  extension  of  the  RuMian  empire 
WQiddtnotenteil  itft  immediater  disaolutiea^  wkhiraA  meetii^  wt^  impossir 
biHties.aadabanr^ties — theJdeaofa  perleot' deetnietioiL  of  our  western 
cgEdtivatioBft,  or  &  nduetion  of  our  ootmtrias  to  &  level  unth  the  Hnmua 
pntymc^.u  eu  their  ainlaag  imto  a  sitata  of  barbansray  i^fainst  which 
£B§^aDdj.at*leasty.08n;and  will  defend  ue^  even  if  the  Coatinffnt  bed  net 

The  ccMKn  ah  Enropean.'  Turic^,  or  merely  of  the  DardaneHee-  to 
Baana^.wvald  be  thetsnhjt^ation'of  the  West  to  the  Easty  ihe  dominion 
Offi  Aaiarover-Bsrope,  the  overthrow  of  long  safasbting  relations,  which 
can.  only eventsatB^.  ifi^a  the  Gennamio  worid  with  all  its  branches  ie 
aiterfy.'wrsi.ai^  and  1  exhausted.  It  is  evineing  the  most  borne  territorial 
peli^  i£  AurtxiA:haliitBatBS  hesnftf  to  the  aolioit  of  soling  the  Eastern 
qifeS9lioa,hy;;a  diviston  between  Russia,  and  hevsdf,  ia  which. Moldavia^ 
WaAadna,  Bulgatia^/v^h  Conrtantinapie  and  die  Dardan^lts^  would  latt 
to  the  share  of  Russia^  The  interests  of  tiawt  West  would  be  ivremedidU|yi 
ivIurfltLliQr^tikiflr'atep,.  SDdiAustsia^wouldt  ntvt  be  strengthened,  but.weak*- 
en«d.  If  Germany  is  not  able  to  exert  asa  influence  over  the  Greek  landa 
ia  ai^  odur  wiqr  than<  by  tearing-^ a  £nv  rineds  aad  iaehing:  theasi  on 
to  Awsfafia^.ifc  neraieandesBnre^.nor  wiilii  have  a fatufef  in  tha  East^ 

isr  S0^  htiim  and  unrtatesnuod^ev  but  sa  truly  GemrnM*- 
priamel^:  ar  this  policy^  wfaiidt  amamnoas  an  immense  triumphy  .wheB 
ifchaa  aueceeded.in: .teaaag'may  a* patch'  of:  territoty  with  a  km  thousand 
f^-aoul^.'*  and.  ^'^necvporatingP  it  Nothing  pmves  meee  patency  how 
&r  hade  €rermady  s^  is-  xar  its  politimd  dsvelepmeot,  than  the  bar<» 
hansmiand:cndeucsa<if  <thi8i»t8BRitoii&l  pohey,  that  norasl  be  &r8t  entirely 
ervCTtxMw^  ssMb  dboHshed  .widiini  6r6riaaBLy^  wfaieh>  is<  jfonded  to  he 
fermlyestaiblishsd  lyiiij.  batee  thcf  Qcrmans*  assume  a^pesitsaa  in  the 
in>iid:oDive6pon£ng  wh^:  their  national  qualities  aad  hiitoiieidi  aassiott* 
lhaamlSift  TttyiftEOfc  thatt^RVtmr  ^  her  univmal  nMnav^eid'tra^ 
dilaons  and  vdle'ities,  never  rises  above  this  miserable  territo^  policy. 
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and  seeks  her  strength,  not  in  the  culture  of  independent  interests,  bttt 
in  ihe  snlgugi^ny  incorfwittlioD,  and  regular  ivduetion  of  aU  ihe  ele- 
ments  to  the  level  of  the  Hapsburg  Absolutism — from  dns  very  reason- 
Austria,  with  hor  present  ccnstftwtiwi  a&d  her  foifner  traditions,  will 
proportionally  eSe&t  litlie  in  the  a^utieii  of  Ae  Eastern  question,  despite 
of  tne  favourable  nature  of  hear  posifon. 

This  duty  will  devdve  priac^ally  on  ^gland,  who,  because  she  has 
earned  out  her  reform  in  a  social  p<»nt  of  viiw,  and  has  got  rid  of  hor 
Hapsburger,  has  raised  herself  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Germanic 
nations,  and  advances  as  the  repveseatotive  of  German^  in  Europe. 
Her  interests,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  state,  and  the  nature  of 
the  people,  throw  the  solution  of  tins  question  into  her  hiuids.  It 
may  be  a  mattor  of  regret  that  diis  part  has  been  allotted  to  her  and 
not  to  Germany,  whose  poridon  shoidd  render  the  latter  the  protects 

European  liberty;  but  we  must  confess  that  Germany,  from  its  own 
&ult,  is  entirely  incapable  of  effecting  this,  and  ^ould  owe  deep  g^titude 
to  the  English,  if  they  cheek  the  progress  of  Rusda.  If  the  peo|^  d 
the  Grecian  peninsula  can  be  regenerated,  this  will  not  be  posdble  by  the 
inundation  of  a  materially  barbarous  naticm,  even  if  united  with  them  by 
a  reli^ous  bond,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  free  nation,  whose 
state  is  based  on  self-government,  which  promotes  self-government  every«- 
where,  which  protects  and  develops  labour  and  property,  and  manages 
to  open  out  and  exploiter  the  national  resources  in  every  direction.  After 
an  impartial  consideration,  we  must  allow  that  the  English,  ci  all  the 
great  and  govemiug  nations  whom  Europe  has  seen  during  the  course 
c£  a  long  falstoiy,  are  best  adapted  to  govern  foreign  nations,  dissimilar, 
or  even  opposed,  to  them  in  character.  The  simplicity  of  their  political 
arrangements  and  prinmples  of  g^v^mment,  which  they  derive  from 
home,  and  which  are  suited  for  every  country  and  every  nationality, 
because  they  care  for  potection  of  liberty,  life,  and  pn^rty,  ami  every- 
where extend  the  spirit  of  self-government — ^the  respect  for  foreign  insti- 
tutions, which  the  English  suffer  to  exist  without  modificaticm,  while  the 
French  and  the  Russians  are  always  eager  for  assimilation  and  trans* 
f<M*mation — ^the  strength  and  manliness  of  their  character  ;^  and,  fini^ly, 
their  superiority  in  every  description  of  productive  cultivation, — ail  these 
qualities  impart  to  their  govmimrat,  not  the  character  <^  an  cfpremre 
despotism,  but  that  of  an  institution  fostering  liberty,  independence^  and 
civilisation. 

The  Eng]»h  have  sneeoeded  in  arotmng  pec^les  and  countries  of  th^ 
most  opposite  character  from  the  deepest  sleep  and  political  dissointion  td 
new  Hfe,  and  in  re-c^ming  longpchoked  sources  of  prosperity  and  ric^ies^ 
witiiout  any  sensible  nation  being  able  to  deny  them  the  testimony  of  the 
service  performed  to  the  land  and  people.  A  nation,  however,  wfaidi  has 
so  thoroughly  exhausted  life  in  all  its  pluses,  Kke  the  Byzantine^  can 
only  gradually  rise  from  its  slough  by  the  influence  of  a  race  in  every 
respect  superior  to  it,  by  growing  accustomed  to  new  interests  and  th^ 
promotion,  tiirough  the  example  of' the  in-flo(^ing  strang^rs^  and  by  a 
limited  selSf-gov^ment,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  which  is  deprived 
of  the  power  of  des^x)ying  itself.  In  this  sense  will  England  have  to 
develop  her  inflnence  in  the  East,  for  her  own  sake  and  that  oi  European 
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coltivatioii ;  and,  ia  tnithy  thiogs  will  Mkw  diig  trtck,  now  tliat  war  hat 
been  once  declared. 

And  as  fomeAj  Ae  contett  iMtw^en  Eoeland  and  France  waa  not 
confined  to  the  Hmita  of  both  ooontoies  and  thmr  waters,  bat  set  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  motion ;  in  the  same  way  the  struggle  between 
Russia  and  EnjR^and  win  not  be  fooght  out  m  tfie  East,  where  the  natbns 
caame  into  collision,  but  all  Europe  will  be  gnidttallj  drawn  into  tiie 
conflict.    It  is  one  of  the  most  remaxlcable  ImIs  in  recent  history,  that 
under  a  Napoleonic  empire,  a  kistre  alter  Trafalgar  and  Wateiioo,  an 
approximation-*-an  alliance  between  England  and  France  eoold  become 
possible.    It  would  be  rery  foolish  to  bdieve  in  the  eternal  duration  of 
such  an  alliance,  to  £uioy  that  now  the  national  antipathy  existing  for 
ages  between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  during  a  long  history,  should 
be  done  away  with,  and  both  would  work  hand  in  hand,  with  disinterested 
love,  for  the  prc^gation  of  civilisation.    But  it  may  be  asserted,  without 
danger,  that  the  reconciliation  between  England  and  France  must  be  a 
necessity,  so  long  as  the  Holy  Alliance  exists :  that  is,  so  long  as  Germany 
Gsdj  serves  to  strengthen  the  preponderance  of  Russia.   The  Napoleonic 
period  of  France,  which  accepted  the  contest  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  from  whose  traditions,  hopes,  and  apprehensions,  the  wise  diplomacy 
of  the  C(mtment  is  liberating  itself  with  such  extraordinary  slowness,  was 
a  sickly  and  spasmodic  condition :  it  will  hardly  return — ^for  even  a  new 
and  successful  French  revdution,  in  which  many  still  believe,  would  not 
augment  the  power  of  the  state  in  such  measure  that  France  could 
again  subjugate  Europe— least  of  all  will  it  do  so  under  Napoleon  III. 
France  will  have  to  accustom  herself  to  a  modest  policy;  she  will  have 
to  become  reconciled  with  her  old  foes,  one  after  the  other ;  and  so 
kmg  as  Rusna  dcmnneers  over  the  German  governments,  she  irill  be  in 
alliance  with  England.    If  this  condition  is  only  transitory,  still  it  will 
s&Tfe  as  the  introduction  to  a  new  period  in  European  history.    The  war 
between  England  and  France  is  over:  the  war  of  England  and  Russia  is 
commencing,  and  France  can  only  take  part  in  this  war^  while  in  the 
other  it  occupied  a  first  rank.    It  is  ike  great  &ct  of  our  era  that  France 
has  deseended  from  her  umquhile  elevation. 

For  the  Russians,  as  it  seems,  the  time  is  past,  when  they  could  take 
advantage  of  the  hostility  subsisting  between  the  two  great  Western 
Powers,  in  order  to  quietly  increase  meir  own  strength.  Russia  has  now 
to  defend  her  own  cause^  and  proive  the  elainis,  wUeh  sbt  has  asserted,  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Europe.  WiA  her  the  hie  Bhedus^  Ale  soAo,  b  now 
true.  She  must  show  whether  her  natioBality  and  her  government,  in 
jmotion  with  the  sympathies  of  a  portion  of  the  East,  will  be  stroi^ 
enough  to  carry  out  we  war  against  the  West.  It  was  by  no  means 
probable  that  she  would  rush  headlong  into  this  contest,  but  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  her  to  withdraw  from  it  without  permanent  injury 
io  her  reputation.  Let  the  deciaon  be  deferred,  let  the  Mmistry,  which 
still  manages  English  a£Urs,  build  a  golden  bridge  for  Russia's  retreat: 
the  battle-field  is  chosen,  the  combatants  are  drawn  they  may  hesi- 
tate in  commencing  the  war,  but  they  can  no  longer  decline  it* 

As  £Eur  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Kussia,  her  nation,  and  her  histoffy^ 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  only  postibility  of  her  enduring  the  issue 
Jufy — VOL.  CI.  HO.  ccccm.  X, 
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«f  the  silniggk  lies  in  ker  aiitkorit}r  over  Gennaa jr.  As  long  m  this 
unhappy  state  endures,  her  position  is  strong,  if  not  to  attack,  still  in 
Meoee.  In  Germany,  therefere^  the  question  must  be  dedded ;  aad  if 
G^rmaay  persists  in  her  present  conduct,  that  country  will  again  beeome 
tfie  seene  of  sanguinary  contests,  in  spite  of  all  the  nonsense  about  the 
impossibility  of  a  war.    In  Qemiany  the  battles  weie  fbug^  whidi 


West  be  decided  on  Grerman  soil,  when  the  German  nation  only  reqains 
am  decision  and  (me  deed  to  settle  the  question  without  bioodsliad? 
Bot  whenever  German  states  entered  into  alliance  with  Engknd  or 
France,  it  was  ior  the  interest  of  dvilisation  that  the  aHianoe  was  formed, 
aad  the  war,  if  Ibr  the  moment  ruinous,  was  followed  by  beneficial  results. 
But  what  can  induce  Germany,  who  has  net  yet  ended  all  her  internal 
straggles,  whose  interests  imperatively  demand  naticmal  nmty  and  na- 
tbnal  pc4icy,  to  join  the  Russians,  or,  which  in  the  end  woi;dd  be  the 
same  thing,  to  prooaete  their  interests  by  her  mond  support,  and  so 
imperil  her  own  future  ezistenee  more  and  more? 

The  importance  of  the  impending  struggle  for  Germany  lies  in  the 
£aot  that  it  plaees  the  antagonism  of  the  na^onal  interests  with  these  of 
the  dynasties  in  the  dearest  light,  and  naturdly  gives  rise  to  theqnesticm 
which  of  the  two  shall  have  t&  supremacy.  This  nadoad  interests  im- 
perativdy  denumd  an  alHanee  with  Western  cultivation  in  opposition  to 
the  barbarism  that  menaoes  them  firom  the  East;  the  retnm  of  Russia  to 
Aat  position  to  whidi  its  cultivation  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
entitle  it:  the  alteration  of  the  present  dependence  of  Gmnany  on 
Russia,  into  that  of  the  dependenee  of  Russia,  as  die  reedver,  upon  the 
West  as  the  donor ;  the  settlement  of  the  questioUf  whether  the  masses 
must  rde  over  cultivation,  or  odtivation  over  the  masses.  The  position 
of  the  wcdd  and  the  weight  of  England  rmder  it  almost  an  impossilMtity 
for  Germany  to  joIa  Russia,  while  it  is  bound  by  all  the  fibres  of  its 
existenoe  to  EagUsh  dvilisaftion;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  interests  of 
the  dynaslaes  cause  it  to  appear  equally  impossible  for  the  prinees  to 
desert  the  caase  At£  the  Tsar.  The  impendir^  struggle  will  entail  the 
settlement  of  this  important  question^  tbxou^  which,  aa  entirdy  new 
evdar  of  thiiws  may  be  anticipated. 

This  the  dynasties  appear  to  comprdiend  more  clearly  than  the  natioa,  i 
whose  more  intelligent  reprmentatives  do  not  yet  understuid  the  fdl 
extent  of  the  coaffict^-<*that  the  prindples,  whidi  sought  and  did  not  fiod 
a  seidement  in  Germany  in  1848,  have  retiiied  to  the  two  ends  of  Europe^ 
and  here  are  q>posed  to  eaob  odier.    The  struggle  is  inovitaUe,  and  no 


aoeept  the  intervention  of  the  German  courts,  or  be  induced  by  them  to 
withdraw  or  make  any  ooneaisions.  The  brother-in-law  of  the  Prussian 
king,  the  friendof  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would ^«rAaps  do  so^  but  the 
Tnrof  all  the  Rassias  cannot.  The  great  poUtidans  of  Vieonaand 
Berlin,  who  believed  in  the  disinterested  natuiie  of  the  Rusriaia  asiistaiw^ 
must  see  this  iUusion  vanish,  and  derive  the  conviction  that  the  growth  of 
power,  which  they  have  given  finsria  by  their  un-German  jfK>licv,  wiU 
tarn  direotly  against  the  interests  of  the  West,  which  are  based  oa  a 
aoosmon  foundation,  Md  against  ihose-  of  their  own  eountries,  and  hriag 
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into  a  dear  and  dangerous 
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iyrmli^  mi^mU.  Tboy  must  p«roeiv«,  not  mmiy  that  tb^y  hvre  pky^ 
into  tba  hmd&  of  SMayoaiftm^  but  that  tb^y  m  mw  iwsapabto  of  chook* 
ing  it»  progreMi  and  it  it  only  tbo  fbUy  vbi^b  mm  to  b»  {Moubar  ta  tb«i 
defeoders  of  a  bdd  «aus9  that  trias  to  maJ^e  dia  Fakn0r9too  poliay 
spoDaibl«  for  the  aiteonon  of  the  Bwiaa  powar. 

Tbe  mf»ority  of  tha  intelligent  Gepmao$  ^till  debide  tbeoMelyea  witb 
the  hope  that  Aiuitria  will  have  the  power  and  will  to  repreMot  the  inte^ 
rests  of  Germany  in  this  itniggle.  This  ilbuion,  wbieb  i$  tiie  emequeoce 
of  the  apathy  origii»iting  from  the  shipwreck  of  16409  my  possibly 
enttnl  a  multitude  of  misfortunes  on  Germany ;  but  it  is  tbe  last  ilbinoi^ 
which  Geemasy  will  b^ve  to  overcome.  It  is  siqperfluous  to  prore  that  it 
is  an  illusioUf  The  Optimists  would  not  allow  tbemselres  to  be  conyvseed 
by  argumentiL:  facts,  we  bncV)  will  soon  prove  the  truth  of  our  remarks* 

TJmae  who  are  free  from  this  illusioo"^-and  their  number  will  rapidly 
iQCiease«-^ill  await  the  development  of  ai&irs  with  tbe  greatest  ap- 
prehension* For  if  the  opposition  against  Russia  is  not  suffieieat  induce* 
ment  to  the  nation  to  collect  in  %  firm  bond  and  attain  a  new  national 
life,  then  this  hope  wHl  for  ever  be  a  chifn«era,  and  those  were  right  who 
prophesied  tbe  dissolution  of  Germany  and  U&e  extension  of  neighbouring 
states  by  the  appropriation  of  her  various  components.  Then  tbe  Contineo£ 
will  sink  for  a^es  mto  a  death-sleep,  and  the  dictum  will  be  most  rapidly 
and  fully  veri&d — that  the  history  of  the  world  is  hurrying  towaros 
the  West'' 


HITHER  AND  THITHER.* 

Thb  late  Mr.  John  FItchett  of  Warrington,  attomey*at-law,  made  it 
the  great  end  and  object  of  his  life  to  produce  as  much  blank  verse,  upon 
the  sulject  of  King  Alfred,  as  would  fill  six  closely-printed  volumes,  in 
royal  octavo ;  and  tiben  died,  leaving  to  his  kind  and  tedented  executor  the 
task,  which  he  accomplished,  of  completing  tliis  awful  labour  in  a 
forty-eighth  book,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  •'five  lines. 
We  might  seem  to  be  quoting  from  some  quaint  fiction ;  but  the  facts  are 
incontestable ;  for  the  mighty  work  (after  two  years  had  been  consumed 
in  passing  it  through  the  press)  was  actually  published  by  Mr.  William 
Fickering,  Aldi  disctpuluf  Anghis,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1842.  It  may 
be  presumed  that,  with  Mr.  John  Fitchett,  this  race  of  authors  has  become 
eznnct.  Men  of  talent  and  leisure  can  now  find  Ingher  employment  than 
writing  forty-seven  books  of  blank  verse ;  and  there  are  few  persons  so 
unoccupied  as  to  read  them.  Our  comfort  as  intelligent  beings,  as  well 
as  the  proper  economy  of  our  time,  is  beginning  to  make  it  necessary  that 
all  books  shall  be  kept  within  some  reasonable  dimensions.  Three-volume 
norels  must  be  abol»hed  by  act  of  Parliament ;  it  might  even  be  well  to 


*  Hither  and  Thither ;  or,  Sketches  of  Travels  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
By  Beginald  Vtrnler,  Esq.,  Banister^Law.  London :  Fieteiek  R.  Da&dy,  1^ 
P|ltellQStfiV<«QW.  1M4. 
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impeadi  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton;  tindyAl  a  tim  whea  m^a  m  in  the  haUt  of 
merely  adding  their  penraid  adventures  to  the  facts  of  their  predecesi^rs, 
there  is  no  cIms  of  hooks  to  which  a  statutory  limit  should  he  more  rigidly 
applied  than  to  Books  of  Travels.  TraveUingitself  has  undergone  a  revo- 
lutiouy  and  so  must  its  recorda  Once  it  was  otherwise.  Though  we 
have  now  heen  loi^  aecuslomed  to  the  useful  Hand-books  issued  from. 
Albemarle*8treet,  there  are  persons  Sjtill  living  who  commenced  their  gnmd 
tour  with  RachetrcTs  Guide ;  which  openec^  as  they  may  remember,  with 
one  or  two  dismal  chiq»ters  on  the  dangers  the  traveller  was  about  to  en- 
counter, and  the  (ttecautions  neeessary  for  avcnding  thenu  He  was  recom- 
mended to  have  a  servant  who  (not  metaphorically,  but  literally)  could 
bleed  him.  He  was  to  have  double-barrelled  pistpls,  and  was  instructed 
how  to  carry  them ;  but  his  valomr  was  to  be  tempered  with  discretioii,  a  9 
he  was  informed  liiat  it  was  a  very  delicate  question  to  determine  when 
he  should  make  use  of  them ;  and  when  he  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  road,  he  was  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  locks  of  his  rooms  as  to 
those  of  his  double-barrriled  pistols.  In  those  primeval  times,  pages  in- 
terminable could  be  filled  with  a  narrative  of  way-side  adventures.  Every 
town  that  was  passed  through  had  its  history  and  description,  and  every 
suspected  imposition  was  treasured  as  an  incident : 

Wheresoe'er  we  turn'd  our  view, 
All  was  charming,  all  was  new. 

From  many  places  we  were  so  long  excluded,  that  they  were  re-opened  to 
us  as  unduoovered  countries.  It  is  now  very  different.  The  road  from 
London  to  Naples  is  as  familiar  as  the  pavement  of  Hccadilly.  The 
Overland  route  to  India  is  better  known  than  the  country  which  lies 
between  the  Mansion  House  and  the  East  India  Docks.  Intermediate 
distances  are  annihilated.  The  United  States  are  explored  during  the 
Summer  holidays.  Greece  and  Turkey  serve  for  a  vacation  ramble. 
Abyssinia  has  become  common-phice ;  and  the  fax-oS  Himalayas  are 
taking  customers  from  the  Alps.  Still,  however,  even  on  the  most 
beaten  track,  there  will  always  be  something  to  be  observed  and  reported 
upon.  The  question  is  how  it  may  best  be  done.  Writers  such  as  Mr. 
Curzon  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  travel  with  a  ^>ecific  object,  and  we 
receive  their  works  without  too  minutely  inquiring  whether  the  attraction 
is  in  the  subject  or  the  autiior.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Tours  of  '^^^ 
Laing,  and  tiioee  of  our  botanists  in  India  and  China.  They  hav^  a 
speciaHty.  But  the  traveller  whose  obje^  is  ael^  in  its  various  forms  oi 
health,  amusement,  economy,  or  notorifty,  must  conform  to  the  plan  of 
the  writw  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  and  select^  from  his  Note-book^ 
only  its  more  interestii^  portions.  In  this  way— though  with  a  titie 
rather  more  odd  than  suggestive-*-Mr.  Powler  has  produced  a  very 
agreeable  volume.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  at  once  achiei^ 
perfection ;  but  when  he  thinks  anything  worth  describing,  he  certainly 
describes  it  welL 

After  some  free-hand''  sketches  of  Madeira*  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Cadiz, 
and  Seville — to  whidi  we  shall  again  advert — ^he  crosses  the  Atlantic.  In 
his  own  words,  he  proceeds  from  Borne  to  New  .York;"  and  thoc^h  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  luch  dmct .  conununication  between  the  harbour  of 
the  Ripa  Grande  and  the  commerce  capital  of  Amaxic^j — and  find,j 
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uidec^  as  we  proc^  with  the'  ehapt^,  tfwt  it  is  merdy  an  ctfh- 
tandum  mode  of  annotmcing  a  ehange  of  soeno  ■■  -we  wil}inglj  fiMow 
him.  To  this  portion  of  his  Toliiaie  we^  shaU^  on  many  accounts,  giire  our 
chief  attention.  He  describes  ^  external  aspects  of  the  country  with 
Ti^ur  and  freshness ;  and  he  speaks,  wil^  a  manly  liberality  of  tone,  of 
the  people  and  their  instittdaons.  It  may  seem  a  pojradox,  but  it  is  true 
of  the  cuder  states,  that  during  the  liat  forty  years  America  has  und^ 
^ne  veiy  little  change.  Lord  Carible's  description  of  its  northern  citiea, 
or  Miss  Bremer^s  account  of  Carc^ina  and  Georgia,  would  have  been  as 
correct  half  a  centuiT  since  as  they  are  now.  New  states  may  be  created; 
new  territory  may  be  acquired;  its  aties  may  spread  their  limits;  or 
their  commerce  may  increase  with  <^  a  potentianty  of  weakh  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice;  but  the  pecmle  are  essentiaUy  the  same.  There  is 
still  (be  the  qualities  good  or  had)  the  same  absorbing  love  of  gain — of 
acquiring  rather  than  accumulating^— -whidi  was  long  since  described  as 
^e  centre  of  their  social  system ;  the  same  pride  in  their  country  and  its 
form  of  goyemment ;  the  same  political  intolerance ; — which  often  assumes 
the  form  of  insufferable  tjrmtky.  In  periods  of  excitement  tha^  is 
personal  risk  in  differing  with  the  majority;  and  a  striking  instance  of  it 
occurs  to  our  recollection. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  some  articles  appeared  in  a  Baltimore 
journal  strongly  animadrerting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  goyemment,  and 
the  impolicy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  As 
Baltimore  was  to  be  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  priyateenng,  such 
opinions  were  unpalatable  to  the  people,  and  the  editOT  of  the  paper  was 
threatened  with  their  yengeance.    He  treated  the  threat  with  contempt ; 
and  they  determined  to  [£ow  him  they  were  in  earnest  by  leyelling  nis 
printing-office  with  the  ground.  He  then  prepared  for  defence,  by  barri- 
cading his  premises ;  and  his  garrison  was  strengthened  by  a  few  friends ; 
one  of  them  an  officer  who  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
another  an  Englishman  named  Thompson.    Upon  the  first  attacks  of  the 
mob  they  were  fired  upon  and  repulsed  with  some  loss.    But  this  only 
irritated  them.    On  their  next  appearance  they  placed  cannon  in  a  street 
commanding  the  printing-office,  and  as  the  position  of  the  besi^^  began 
to  be  desperate,  overtures  were  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  that 
they  would  give  themselves  up,  and  alude  the  dedsion  of  a  legal  tribunal, 
if  they  could,  in  the  mean  time,  be  defended  from  personal  injury.  The 
assurance  was  given ;  and  with  some  diffiei^y  they  were  conducted, 
amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  people^  to  an  apartmei^  in  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  city  prison.  Shortly  after  nightfell  a  confused  noise  was 
heard  outside  the  walls;  and  socm  afterwircte  shouts  and  approaching 
footsteps  sounded  through  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  room  where  they 
had  been  placed.    It  was  a  moment  of  horrible-  suspense ;  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  escape,  and  thm  was  little  time  for  deliberation.  The 
hero  of  the  revolutionary  war,    more  like  an  antique  Roman"  than  a 
modem  citizen,  produced  a  digger,  and  proposed  that  they  should  sue* 
cesriyely  stab  each  other,  the  last  survivor  inflicting  the  same  fate  upon 
himsdfc    It  was  a  proposal  very  eoHly  received;  and  a  man  of  more 
practical  wisddm  suggested  that  their  only  chance  would  bo  to  extmguish 
the  Mghtd,  plaice  ihemselves  behind  the  door^  and  j(ttn  and  mipgle  with 
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ibe  as  ibcy  efitered.  To  thi8t(a!atftg*em  levml  of  them  me^  lUr 
umy.  Boi  amongst  iliOBe  wbo  were  idontified  mi  tbo  imfettOBi^ 
SfigniimMn.  Womied  «evmiy  in  ibe  liead  dutiiig  Ae  mffie,  he  Ms 
ieiied  nfm  kj  Ithe  xac^ ;  «od,  a  barrel  of  tar  having  beeo  emptMl  «tter 
Uniy  he  wai  powdered  wHh  fearers  htm  head  to  foot,  and  co&duetedm 
a  oBii,  to  the  mafic  of  a^hooting  populace,  tiufoagh  Uie  irtireati  ttf  iiie 
city.  To  a  leai  robott  frame,  ibe  torture  and  eshattf tion  wodd  have 
been  fatal.  At  last  he  was  recognkied,  at  one  of  the  hakbg  pkoes,  by  a 
friendly  Ameriean  (and  we  are  borod  to  say  that  some  of  them  bdiave 
noUy  on  aueh  oceaeionfl),  who  ooneeided  him  in  a  nd^boaring  ditc^,  and  ; 
be  ttkittiately  eseaped;  thongh,  eevetfal  weekf  after,  homi|^t  have  been 
seen,  on  his  way  to  England,  wkh  the  wounds  in  his  head  st^  fesfeavng. 
Now  it  may  be  thought  tntftnr  to  bring  forward,  as  a  trait  of  nadonid 
diaraeter,  an  incident  which  occurred  npwafds  of  fofty  years  stnce«  We 
should  ^i^  so  too,  did  we  not  temengber,  m  later  tlnMs,  the  treatment  of 
the  Abolitionists;  and  that  there  are  places  where  it  woidd  have  been  te- 
geroQS  to  have  pronounced       the  Cuban  invasion  was  aa  act  of  pif««y. 

We  wHl  give  another  instance.  The  liberties  of  Amenca  are  founded 
npon  the  foHowing  declaration  i^-^^^We  regofd  4hu  trw^  «f  Melf- 
evident,  that  all  mankind  are  created  equal ;  (ktti  tktff  are  mdMwd  bjf 
ikeir  Creator  vHih  certain  intMena64e  fiffkts  /  that  anumgst  ^9e$e  are 
Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  endeavonr  after  happimss/'  Where  we  at  fMsent 
irrite,  we  cannot  refor  to  the  document  m  essttmo;  w«  take  H,  thenlMre, 
as  quoted  by  Miss  Bremer;  but  we  believe  it  is  correctly  given* 

It  is  quite  evident,  however^  that  no  animals  in  eidslenee  are  crested 
equal.  From  the  first  descendants  of  Adam  to  the  pt«sent  hour,  we  see^ 
in  every  family,  original  dM^mnces  both  physioal  snid  inrtelleolnal ;  and, 
if  they  did  not  exist  horn  the  begtmniog,  they  would  soon  be  formed  by 
habit  and  ck^cnmstances.  Wi^  this  tnequaKtr,  ^  wise  and  prudent  will 
always  govern,  and  the  strong  subdue ;  and  no  people  can  ever  have 
pahtittal  fights  till  they  are  so  Isr  advanced  in  civilisaticna  and  power  as 
to  acquire  and  maintain  them.  Nor  have  we  a  single  l^rty  or  i^ht 
which  is  ^  inalienable."  All  civilised  society  is  formed  by  a  reBnqaish- 
ment  of  rights.  It  is  stsareely  possiMe  to  conceive  a  clearer  right  than 
that  of  freely  going  into  and  out  of  the  place  where  we  reside.  But  the 
public  ([tai,fetv  may  require  that  the  ^tes  shoidd  be  c^sed  at  a  certma 
hour,  floid  Ihe  right  is,  vrithout  any  injustice,  afienated.  Todiass  ^the 
endeavour  after  happiness**  as  a  "  right,"  is  merely,  perhaps,  a  koso  mode 
of  expression*  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  cnty  in  the  Union  where  idi  tbis 
mig^  be  stronrly  and  ptdbKeiy  expressed,  or  the  noneense  of  the  pamge 
be  exposed,  wiuiout  the  risk  of  personal  insulty  or  deadly  arbiti^ment. 

When  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer  was  eondoottag  eaeef 
his  measures  throt^  the  Bouse  of  Commote,  he  was  somewhat pesemp* 
torily  eontimdicted  b^  a  membi»!'  on  the  opposite  benches.  After  a  eh^ 
explana^,  he  inquired  if  the  honourable  g^ntieman  still  held  the  same 
opinkm,  and  was  answered, "  Yes,  I  do/*   "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  | 

i  can  onty  ssy  thai  Idoif^t  agr^  wi^  pau/'  We  hdid  that  no  differ* 
enee  upon  a  pnbfie  qwsstton  should  ever  go  beyond  this.  When  it  osmsi 
to  bowie-kmves  and  fevolmv^with  every  to  be  -eouiteous  to  our 
Angio-^oft  bffetfaren^^  Mmhot  admit  iliat  fim  diseusstbn  any  laogft 
exists.   Hieve  k  as  UtUe  Kbwty  of  ophnon^  mtder  sueh  a  aystsm 
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leriwhwj^  m  tHidmr  the  mest  alMolote  ^ei^otism  in  Etmpe;  iikaUot 
cm  their  national  duiraeter ;  and,  in  dismionng  one  of  the  tew  p^int^npoft 
which  we  would  speak  of  them  unfavoorably,  while  we  admit,  as  reeardki 
tins  heavy  sin^  thai;  ihey  have  reformed  it  indifferently,"  we  would  add, 
as  Uamletdid,  "Be£orm  it  altog^her.**  The  sketches  of  Mr.  Fowler 
iPtfly  we  know,  be  more  agreeable  to  them  thao  the  tone  of  these  remarks. 
lELt  hat  done  tlwm  hjXi  jastioe  \  and,  at  a  specimen  of  his  manneri  we 
extract  a  description  of  the  passi^  from  New  Yoric  to  Alba&y: 

The  Hudson  is  a  noble  stream.   One  bank,  for  some  mOes  after  leaving 
IfTew  York,  is  covered  with  country  houses  and  their  pleasure-grounds ;  the 
other  is  bounded  by  a  flat  ridge  of  rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  aftmt  600  feet, 
ibrminrg  a  strong  contrast  to  the  gently  sloping  riiore  of  the  opposite  bank. 
Above  this  the  river  expands  into  a  broad  sheet  of  water  called  tlie  Tappaan 
Zee.    Next,  the  boat  rapidly  glides  through  a  succession  of  apparently  smaH 
lakes,  twisting  and  turning  through  abrupt,  precipitous,  rocky  liilh,  but 
covered  with  small  timber  to  the  water's  edge.    This  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  stream*    Like  the  Rhine  forcing  its  way  through  the  Tarnius 
range  of  hilU,  the  Hudson  \%  here  compelled  to  yield  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.    Beautiful,  indeed,  are  the  little  lake-like  expansions  which  here 
form  the  river.    West  Point,  situated  on  the  shore  of  one  of  them,  is  a  Httle 
Eden ;  and  some  care  has  been  judiciously  exercised  in  not  defacing  this  re^ 
tfred  nook,  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  buildings  of  the  weU- 
knoiWtt  Military  Academy.    West  Point  has  been  so  often  described,  that  it  is 
asaeeessaffy  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here.    It  is  the  only  military  training 
school  the  United  States  possess,  and  is  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
witli  great  jealousy—some  difficulty  being  generally  experienced  in  passmc^ 
the  annual  vote,  for  its  support,  through  C^gress.  The  aiscipline  maintained 
is  very  strict.    Very  many  of  the  students  leave  before  their  course  of  stucfy 
expires.  Most  young  men  are,  in  all  countries,  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
the^  are  particularly  so  in  America  ;  added  to  which,  the  miliur^  profession 
does  not  bold  the  same  rank  in  society  as  in  other  countries :  it  is  simplv 
toleraud  as  a  necessary  nuisance.    The  army  it  very  small  (about  9000  men), 
and  is  chiefly  employed  in  small  detachments  in  die  thankless,  dull,  iuglorious 
dui/  of  guarding  the  extended  frontier  of  tlie  Union  against  the  Indians.  The 
irregular  force  looks  down  upon  the  regular  ;  the  colonel  of  militia  is  a  greater 
Bian  than  tlie  colonel  of  the  regular  army.    The  soldiers  are  almost  all  Irish 
or  Dutch,  with  some  few  deserters  from  English  regiments  quartered  in 
Canada.    Few  native  Americans  will  enlist— and  they  are  right ;  no  career 
offers  so  litt^  kiducement.   The  officers  are  so  scattered  that  tiiey  have  no 
"awss,'' wbiofa»  in  most  services,  promotes  esprit  du  corps,  and  gives  a  higher 
tone  both  of  manners  and  feeling.   Above  this,  the  stream  flows  through  a 
level  country,  abounding  in  clean,  snug  little  towns,  and  here  and  tbero  a  resi- 
dence of  the  better  class  perched  on  some  knoll,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  green 
Iktle  bay.  Tliese  houses  have  invariably  some  attempt  at  architectural  beauty, 
and  none  are  without  wide  sweeping  verandahs.    At  Kingston  She  Kaatskul 
wouatahis,  the  scene  of  Rip  van  Winkle's  twenty  years*  nap,  come  into  sight. 
fhh  raoge  is  thickly  timbered  throughout,  and  is  some  distance  from  the 
over  ;  the  intervening  wpact  being  a  level  plain  <^  about  ten  or  twdve  miles 
bnad,  only  pajriially  cleared,  and  thinly  inhabited.   The  banks  gradually 
become  more  tame,  the  stream  narrower,  the  current  more  rapid ;  and  the 
oaiugation,  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  ceases  at  Troy  ;  about  five  miles  above 
Albany.    As  far  as  Albany  the  average  width  of  the  almost  currentless  stream 
U  i^ut  a  mile ;  and  I  myself  saw  a  square-rigged  ship  of  about  400  tons 
harden  hing  off  a  wharf  more  than  100  miles  from  New  Yorit.   ks  mfm^ 
*llkiea  fnt  navigation  may  therefore  be  imagined.    On  my  return  frcua 
Canada  I  landed  at  this  part  of  the  river  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the 
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fiup-fiuned  Pine  Orchard  Hotel,  situated  on  this  raof  e'of  mPUDtaios,  900O  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  ascent  of  the  mountain  offers  most  lovely 
views  over  an  immense  extent  of  country ;  and  the  spot  on  which  the  hotel 
stands  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  world.  A  small  space,  at  the  very 
brink  of  a  precipice  1500  feet  deep,  has  been  cleared ;  on  this,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  edge,  stands  the  hotd.  The  view  is  magnificent.  An  immense 
tract  of  country  lies  below  you,  through  which  the  white  stream  of  the  Hudson 
flows  like  a  silken  thread.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  trees,. and  the  little  towns 
on  the  marein  of  the  stream,  enable  the  eye  to  trace  its  course  mile  after  mile 
— until  to  the  south  it  is  lost  among  the  high  lands  about  West  Point,  and  to 
the  north  amone  the  hills  of  Counecticnt.  The  view  extends  at  least  100 
miles  in  every  direction,  presenting  a  most  exquisite  panorama  of  a  large  pert 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusets,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  One 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  immense  quantity  of  forest  still  standing; 
the  small  part  of  the  country  which  is  under  arable  cultivation,  and  the 
apparent  spareness  of  the  population  in  so  old  settled  a  dbtrict,  and  so  near  a 
city  which  may  be  said  to  be  not  only  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York 
but  of  the  whole  Union. 

We  have  ^ven  so  long  an  extract,  because  with  this  description,  and 
the  frontispiece  to  Miss  Bremer's  second  volume  before  us,  the  appearance 
of  the  Huoson  may  be  as  dbtinctly  conceived  as  if  we  were  actmUly  upon 
its  banks.  Mr.  Fowler  also  confirms  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  little 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  older  cities.  ^^la 
New  York,"  he  observes,  there  are  so  many  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  eaiety  and  light-heartedness  of  a  continental  Hie,  that 
this  city  is,  undoiu^tedly,  the  most  agreeable  in  America,  vrith  tlie  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  during  the  proper  season. 
At  Boston  one  acquires  a  decided  dislike  to  Puritanbm,  and  learns  to 
consider  a  ^blue'  lady  a  bore;  at  Philadelphia,  the  prinmess  and  pro- 

firiety  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  rectangular  construction  of  their  city 
and  of  themselves]  are  almost  painful.  Baltimore  is  a  little  OMOte  sooth, 
and  therefore  less  straitlaced ;  and  Washington  is,  of  course,  interest- 
ing to  a  traveller,  from  beinfi^  the  seat  of  government ;  though  in  itself  a 
melancholy  skeleton."  All  tnis  would  have  been  equally  correct  if  written 
immediately  before  the  last  war.  To  the  character  of  American  sodeiy 
be  does  more  justice  than  the  generality  of  English  travellers.  Be 
reminds  them  tnat  "  io  ^eize  upon  any  peculiarity,  and  exaggerate  ii,  is 
easy.  To  represent,  as  characteristic  of  a  whde  people,  manners  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  mere  section  of  it*^to  dress  them  up  and  present 
them  to  the  reader  in  amusing  languid — may  flatter  national  vanity; 
but  it  is  highly  unfair.  .  .  .  I  mixed  during  several  months  (he  says) 
in  every  dass  of  American  society.  The  highly-bred  English  or  Frendi 
gentleman,  accustomed  to  the  best  and  most  refined,  is  not  to  be 
found.  .  •  .  But  you  will  find,  with  this  exception,  most  native  Ame- 
ricans (I  use  this  term  advisedly,  because  the  states  are  deluged  with 
people  from  other  countries,  who  are  the  loudest  talkers  and  most  obtra- 
sivdy  ill-mannered)  superior  in  intelligence  and  mannm  to  persona 
filling  the  same  position  elsewheore.''  This  is  not  Mr.  Fowler^s  best- 
constructed  sentence ;  but  he  continues  to  remark,  with  great  truth,  tfait 
*^  really  ffood  society  is  not  easy  of  access  to  a  traveller  in  liie  Unitei 
States ;  he  must  not  only  come  well  reeommended^  but  must  linger  long 
upon  his  xoad.**   The  writer  of  these  pages  is..gratefolly  sensible  that 
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had  be  not  taken  letters  £rom  one  who  was  honoured  as  much  in  AmeriiSa 
*8  at  home»  as  a  plulanthropist  and  man  of  geaius,  he  should  not  hare 
becoi  able  to  ^preciate  as  he  does  the  best  of  American  sodety,  AU 
.society  in  a  city  like  New  York  cannot  be  good ;  neitbw  have  J  found  it 
so  dsewhere.  Take  dass  for  doss,  and  it  need  not  blush  by  the  nde  of 
its  £nro|>ean  competitors.''  "  To  know  the  Americans,"  he  adds,  "you 
must  visit  them.  No  written  description  will  be  just.  Like  a  nile  re- 
la^g  to  the  gender  of  French  nouns,  the  exceptions  will  be  so  numerous, 
ihat  in  the  end  the  rule  itself  will  be  forgotten.  Every  climate,  from 
tropical  heat  to  Siberian  cold ;  pursuits  the  most  various ;  the  wealthy 
luximous  dty,  and  the  newly-planted  log-hut,  whose  inhaUtants  see  but 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  must  and  do  present 
striking  contrasts." 

From  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fowler  proceeded  into  Canada.  He 
describes  its  scenery,  especially  his  voyages  on  its  lakes  and  rivers,  with 
his  usual  clearness ;  and  he  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  foUy  of  re- 
taining in  emigration  a  taste  iot  the  luxuries  and  amusements  which  the 
settler  has  formerly  enjoyed.  To  disappointed  expectations  he  attributes 
the  general  disposition  of  the  emigrants  to  sell  their  fiirms.  "  Nearly 
every  farmer  appeared  to  be  not  onty  willing  but  desirous  of  parting  with 
his  land — ^if  a  purchaser  could  be  found — denoting  dther  that  &nmng  is 
unremnnerative,  or  the  farmer  extravagant,  and,  therefore,  involved. 
The  truth  is,  that  people  come  to  the  colony  with  small  resources  and 
old-country  habits,  and  soon  dissipate  whatever  capital  they  bring  with 
them.  DiscontoE^  neg^t  oi  their  business,  and  reckless  improvidence 
fdlow.  Too  much  is  expected  from  a  small  capital ;  and  it  is  only  when 
too  late,  that  emigrants  find  out  the  real  truth,  that  none  but  hard- 
working, careful  people,  can  siHKseed  here — ^unless  backed  by  an  income 
^wn  firom  other  sources  than  their  larms." 

Mr.  Fowler  shrinks  from  a  description  of  Niagara.  He  says  that 
language  cannot  be  made  to  rise  to  sudi  majesly ;  that  it  is  without  a 
paralld  in  nature.  "  The  mmd  can  only  grasp  it  through  the  external 
senses ;  it  must  be  seen  and  heard — ^not  firittered  away  and  toned  down 
throu^  the  cold  medium  of  a  string  of  expletives  and  sup^latives. 
There  is,  besides,  scnnething  almost  sacked  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  which  the  scene  gives  rise :  he  who  feels  it  most  will  say  the  least. 
You  cannot  prattle  in  the  fiace  of  sudi  sublimity."  Tins  seems  a  repeti- 
tion, in  word-painting,  of  the  artist  who  concealed  one  of  the  prindpal 
faces  in  a  group  because  he  was  unaUe  to  give  it  adequate  expression. 
Yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  had  the  scene  more  satbfietctorily 
hvought  before  us  than  in  the  pages  which  it  prefaces.  If  satisfied  wita 
the  sodety  of  New  York,  with  tw  of  Montreal  he  was  delighted.  He 
describes  it  as  most  excellent,  and  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the 
rendent  French  Canadians  unbounded.  All  (we  are  tdd)  who  have 
visited  the  dty  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  thos,  and  to  the  mild,  lady- 
like, winning  manners  of  its  fdr  inhalntants.  The  change  from  toe 
abrupt  ruslndty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  province  strikes  a 
trav^r  fordbly.  He  passes  at  a  bound,  as  it  were,  into  an  entirely 
new  sodal  atmosphere,  inrauch  recals  to  his  mind  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
charms  of  a  Frendi  drawing-room.   The  Frrach  Canadian  has  retained 
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the  anMtm  fipom  WMt  he  •prongs;  and  wlio  spotted  tkw  nafttfe  kal 
•kout  the  ISBM  of  Lomt  Qtwtom»'° 

Oar  aolioe  of  the  Earopean  portba  of  th«  tolane  maft  he  hnd. 
Hbm  are  some  very  semble  lemariu  apon  the  i;i^gioaf  iftiBNaaaiono 
aaiongst  the  Eng^  at  Madeba ;  aod  the  account  of  Gthnidar  takes  « 
to  the  place  itself.    We  waader  about  its  rock ;  shudder  aa  we  contaaa- 

ale  die  iriow  torture  of  its  militaiy  prison;  and  make  exooriioni  to 
mpo  immI  S.  Ikique ;  and,  through  the  cork  wood  to  Ahnorahna;  with 
soaiethiog  like  a  vague  heiief  that  we  once  were  there.  We  wiU  epare 
the  ladies  of  Portugal  his  deasription  of  their  perwomal  aUrmetiom; 
tiboug^  it  only  ootffirms  what  we  mve  feeneriy  hm«d  from  their  000- 
trymen — by  way  of  contrast — when  descanting  with  laptuiu  upon  iihe 
beauty  of  Eagliahwomen.  It  might  reconcile  them  to  our  authcnr's  epi- 
inon  to  know  that  even  the  fair  domes  of  Oadia  £m1  to  aatisfy  Mb 
dk)us  taste.  Do  thm^  deserve  the  pnose  ae  kvisl^  bestowad  apoa 
them  he  asks*  I  tiriaadc  not.  Dark  and  c«refa^<*arranged  hawy  and 
bright  pferoittg  eyes,  are  their  chief  beaaty.  The  feotares  are  mat 
regular,  nor  k  th^  oomplenon  good*  ThiOT  walk  is  amFattad."  Yet 
if  we  strike  a  bakmee  upon  such  itema  as  these,  the  result  will  alQl  be  m 
&vour  of  beauty  s  and  the  possesaors  of  sodt  atttattioBa  would  oot^  we 
should  think,  Msen  the  pleaaores  of  a  S^paaish  supper.  ^  Almi  eif^ht 
or  nine  m  the  evening  comes  the  really  sodal  mod.  Then  the  fosoify 
meet,  frienda  drop  in,  the  girls  brmg  out  the  g«i4a»,  and  aasii!  and 
danohi^  are  kmt  up  tiU  midnight.  This  is  tb  tiiae  to  see  a  Spamsh 
itttn^y  m  good  hamoar,  aad  to  the  gnateat adnnstage;  for  these  fearer 
five  hoars  are  the  enjoyment  of  the  day.  Whea  once  admhitd  oa  4etMB 
of  intimacy,  you  may  run  about  their  faoasea  at  idl  hoars  tike  a  ^t  dog. 
Even  the  women  will  not  run  away  froaa  you,  althou^  they  h»  so  mona- 
hig  deshabiHe ;  and  nt?  servant  (when  yoor  face  la  knewa)  wiU  «v^  | 
trcnibie  himself  to  anncnmee  you ;  he  simply  admits  you,  aad  kavee  yea 
to  waader  over  the  house  witea,  where,  and  horn  you  like;r" 

Agreeable  at  this  mode  of  visiting  saema  to  be,  it  may  ha  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  much  relished  in  Ekigland*  Mr.  Fowler^s  neztekap- 
tor  is  of  Malta,  which  ofiers  fittle  that  is  new.  The  ^puJaty  that  givas 
life  to  bis  sketdies  is  less  a  graphic  power  than  an  evtdeat  nnoeri^. 
A  total  absence  of  exaggeration  :^in  a  woid,  Retiabiliif*  We  abstam 
from  further  extiaets.  it  is  annccessary  to  cut  into  fimgawnls  what  is 
abeadysobriefi  We  may  do  so  to  exempt  from  the  neeessity  af  readav 
more  ponderoua  works ;  bat,  in  Mr.  Fowler's  ease,  die  vakme  itMlf  w£ 
amply  repay  the  time  whkh  it  may  ooeapy.  He  never  tbes ;  and  has 
given  as  a  ^easaat  and  laadahle  book» 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROllE-1854. 

BY  FLORCKTrA. 

Audience  of  the  Pope— TUla  I>Dria  Pamflli. 

I  JkU  ja$t  retumd  from  an  aiidira(»  of  the  Pope,  and  sit  down  to 
wil0  with  all  my  kMpmnoni  freth  on  my  mbid.  Two  days  ago  a 
Freneh  ibaipoon  made  his  appcasaace  at  my  doer  -very  early  in  the 
merniag^  hefiote  I  was  ap»  to  the  isfioite  ahurm  of  my  Italian  serviHtj 
wk>  thoi^rht  he  had  come  to  arrest  me,  I  b^ve.  He  only  bore,  how- 
mer,  a  yerr  pcooeahle  kilimatieo,  prmted  cm  an  extra  large  sheet  of 
paper,  notifyiftig  that  I  was  to  make  my  appearance  at  the  Vatioao, 
omssed  in  biaok,  en  the  following  Sunday  at  three  o'clock. 

Bttoday  earae,  und  in  the  momii^  omr  £nglish  service,  where  700 
sO'^ei^led  ^  Jkereiws''  oier  yp  diehr  prayers  m  CTCvy  variety  of  fashionable 
sflka  and  astnis,  with  unmittakahle  Pariaiaii  bonnets  en  suke.  The 
walla  of  ^  ''iqiper  dmmber"  appiiipnattd  by  the  Protesters"  of  the 
mvteeo#B  century  are  painted  in  glaring  frescoes,  looking  as  little  like 
aebareh  ae  possible.  Everybody  stares  widi  that  insdent  knodt'^me- 
6mm  m^  ooasidmd  indicative  of  high  ton  by  English  aione^  every  other 
natsan  increasing  ia  courtesy  precisely  in  propc^on  to  the  rank  of  the 
individnaL  In  good  sooth  we  are  learnilly  and  weodeifaUy  made, 
spedaUy  en  the  ContineB*. 

By  three  o'dock  I  had  dressed  myself  »ehn  Itt  regies  for  presentation 
to  the  head  of  the  rival  establishmeat,  via.,  in  black,  with  a  veil  over  my 
head  d  VJSkpagnole^  a  very  becoming  ooiifear  by  the  way,  which  mast,  I 
tfanik,  hate  been  inteedoced  by  Lacrezia  Bor^  or  some  other  ecde- 
ma^isBX  belle,  as  being  the  prettiest  and  most  taking  ceetnme  their  fedife 
iaiagliia^oiis  had  fait  upon.  Up  we  ^ve  to  St.*Peter's,  whm  those 
gleneas  fountains  shoot  ap  in  masse*  of  molten  silver  towards  ^  bright 
son,  typical  in  their  transparent  purity  of  the  faith  which  martyrs  en 
that  very  spot  have  sealed  with  their  blood.  I  was  afraid  I  was  late, 
aad  kiflrried  along  the  marble  corridor  and  up  the  regal  staircase,  extend- 
ing from  t^e  colonnades  to  the  interior  oi  the  ^tican.  The  quarat 
Swiss  {^uard  were  loanging  about  and  talking  some  utterly  nninteltigihle 
patois.  These  men  are  regular  bestie,"  as  the  Italians  say,  and  caot- 
not  be  ^dassed  undcr^  any  denomkiatson  of  Chrntians ;  they  have  soax^y 
die  attributes  of  humanity^  and  only  undeiastaod  la  raison  de  la  ferce, ' 
bring'  gifted  with  particularhr  sharp  elbows,  as  evcr)r  one  has  felt  ever 
jaaamed  into  a  ohoidi-oiowd  in  St.  Fetei^s  or  the  Ststine  CkapeL  At 
tiie  top  of  the  steps  stood  a  servant  in  crimson  unilorm ;  a  little  ^n^er 
on,  another.  All  things  have  an  end-HK>  at  last  had  the  climbing 
ap  stairs.  I  found  myself  landed  in  ihe  iist  room  of  the  pictm»- 
,  whefe  San  Romaaldo  and  his  companions  are  reprssented  as 
ng  stin  furdier  emtouteio  bsaven,  in  vokarinous  whke dresses. 
Iwai  so  out^f  iMMadildcm't  think  I  oedld  have foUowed  diem  hadi 
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had  a  chance— perhapSi  after  all,  ihejr  mistook  the  way,  and  landed 
chi  lo  sa —  .* 

Next  to  this  empty  sala  is  a  room  furnished  with  a  brass  scaldino  in 
the  midst,;  and  some  chairs — a  perfect  specimen  of  Italian  nudity.  Round 
the  walls  were  ranged  about  twenty  persons,  waiting  like  myself  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  Holiness.  As  we  miserable  schismatics  and  sinners 
were  Kcpt  waiting  at  least  an  hour,  I  had  abundant  time  to  observe 
them.  There  was  a  group  unmistakably  French — two  ladies  as  coquet- 
tishly  dressed  as  black  would  allow,  with  veils  more  exposing  than 
hiding  their  faces.  With  them  were  two  gentlemen,  who  fidgeted  in- 
cessantly, used  their  handkerchiefs  like  minute-g^uns,  and  took  snuff  by 
handfuls.  The  ladies  rattled  away  incessantly,  Kke  true  Frenchwomen. 
Bless  their  souls,  how  they  must  talk  in  their  sleep !  Next  to  them  was 
a  party  as  decidedly  English ;  they  laughed  and  nudged  each  other,  and 
made  fun  of  everything,  were  very  ill-dressed,  and  seemed  utterly  out  of 
place.  Then  came  a  whole  circle  of  French  again,  with  two  abbes  and 
a  small,  round  boy,  coloured  in  the  &ce  like  a  rosy  pippin.  These 
people  had  brought  some  excellent  jokes  along  with  tnem,  and  laughed 
so  long  and  loud  the  walls  must  have  been  scandalised,  the  priests  heartily 
joining  in  the  fiin.  Certamly  the  vicinity  of* the  Holy  Father  bad  no 
effect  upon  them,  nor  were  they  sobered  by  the  presence  of  two  nuns  or 
pilgrims,  who  sat  motionless  beside  them.  These  were  two  young 
creatures  of  most  interesting  appearance,  with  white  cloths  wrapped 
closely  round  their  faces,  precisely  as  the  early  masters,  Ferug^no  and 
his  predecessors,  represent  the  iKuiter  Dolorosa.  They  wore  dbresses  of 
dark  brown  stuff,  with  girdles  of  coarse,  knotted  rope ;  a  cross  lay  on 
their  bosom,  and  coarse  sandals  bound  their  naked  feet ;  in  their  hands 
they  held  broad-brimmed  straw  hats.  I  un4er8tood  that  they  were 
destined  to  some  mission  in  North  Africa.  Poor  things  !  what  devotion 
such  a  life  requires  !  Immovable  they  sat,  like  monumental  effigies,  and 
as  the  deep  shadows  fell  on  the  delicate  face  of  the  younger  of  the  two, 
and  a  slight  hectic  cdour  flushed  her  ivory  cheek,  she  looked  like  some 
pre-Raphaelite  saint  listening  to  the  preaching  of  an  Auffustine  or  an 
Ambrose !  I  wonder  what  mey  thought  of  the  world  ana  its  vanities 
in  the  person  of  the  French  lady,  flourishing  an  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  rattlinfi^  her  jewellery  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  ^<  An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  never  can  be  loi^'* 
-r-a  proposition  I  utterly  controvert,  for  I  found  that  division  of  time 
allotted  to  waitinp^  exceeding  lengthy.  I  grew  so  cold  and  chilled  I  felt 
actually  turning  mto  stone — still  no  summons  came.  I  looked  at  the 
pictures ;  opposite  to  me  was  a  large  fresco  representing  Siztus  IV. 
giving  audience  to  some  mediaeval  gentieman  devoutiy  kneeling — a  deli- 
cate hint  to  Protestants  present  to  go  and  do  likewise.''  I  got  quite 
angry  with  a  bonneted  Doge  of  Venice,  by  Titian,  simply  because  I  could 
not  help  staring  at  him,  and,  in  fact,  hated  all  the  chef-d^ceuvres  around, 
being  in  a  very  sulky  humour.  When  hope  seemed  quite  viuiv  and 
after  even  the  pilgrim  nuns  had  moved  the  qiuntetsimal  part  of  an  inch, 
Bteps  were  heard  i^iproaehing ;  the  curtain  o?er  the  door  was  drawn 
aside,  and  Monsignore  Talbot,  a  member  of  the  Malahide  brandi  of  that 
ancient  line,  private  chamberlain  to  Pius,  advanced  into  the  room  hmr 
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headed,  magnificently  attired  in  light  purple  robes,  with  a  great  cross 
embroidered  on  his  breast.  Grand  and  courtly  in  bearing,  with  a  digni- 
fied address,  lendii^  importance  to  his  fresh  and  handsome  face,  he 
might  have  sat  to  Titian,  and  been  admired  as  one  of  his  happiest  sub- 
jects. Making  a  general  bow  to  the  assembled  company,  who  rose  at 
his  entrance,  he  pronounced  the  name  of  the  French  party  and  retired, 
they  following  him.  Next  were  summoned  the  noisy  priests,  quite  quiet 
now,  and  the  little  boy  cowed  into  good  behaviour  by  the  apparition  of 
Mon8i&;nore.  Next  my  rispettato  nome^  as  the  Italians  have  it,  was 
uttered,  and  I  exit  through  two  or  three  empty  rooms.  Before  entering 
the  audience  gallery,  called  Degli  Arazzi,  from  the  glorious  tapestries 
that  hang  along  the  walls,  designed  by  Raphael,  Monsignore  Talbot  in- 
structed me  how  to  behave,  and  made  me  take  off  my  gloves,  which  are 
never  worn  in  the  presence  of  papal  royalty.  Beside  the  door  stood 
another  valet  in  crimson  5  a  bell  rung,  and  I  was  sigpied  to  advance. 
Rus  stood  at  the  top  of  a  long  gallery.  On  entering  I  knelt ;  on 
advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  room  I  knelt  again  ;  and  at  last,  on 
arriving  before  him,  a  third  time  I  knelt.  All  this  is  difficult  to  execute 
decorously.  The  aspect  of  the  Pope  is  extremely  benigpiant  and  pleasing ; 
a  halo  of  kindness  and  benevolence  hovers  around  him,  and  the  sweet 
smile  on  his  calm,  composed  features  immediately  prepossesses  one  to- 
wards him.  As  I  made  the  allotted  genuflexions,  ne  seemed  to  wave  his 
band  as  though  deprecating  the  formality,  and  bidding  me  freely  ad- 
vance. He  looked  almost  pained  at  being  approached  so  ceremoniously. 
On  reaching  his  feet,  at  the  third  knee^  he  presented  me  his  bare  hand, 
and  I  kissed  a  splendid  ruby  ring  wluch  he  wears.  Gregory,  the  late 
Pope,  desired  and  submitted  to  having  his  foot  kissed,  the  orthodox  salu* 
tation  in  papal  audiences ;  but  the  amiable  Pius  prevents  even  such  an 
attempt,  by  frankly  stretching  forth  his  hand  at  once.  He  was  dressed 
entirely  in  white,  with  a  small  cap  on  his  head  and  shoes  of  red,  bearing 
a  cross  embroidered  in  gold,  and  stood  beside  a  table  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  His  white  robes  hanging  in  heavy  folds  around  him,  the  tapes- 
tried walls  of  the  gallery,  his  grave  and  immovable  attitude,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  table,  altogether  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  historical  pic- 
ture more  than  an  actual  scene.  He  addressed  various  questions  to  me 
respecting  my  own  family  affairs,  and  listened  with  interest  to  my  replies, 
first  asking  me  in  which  language,  French  or  Italian,  I  could  most  easily 
express  myself.  His  voice  is  soft  and  musical,  as  all  know  who  have 
heard  how  sweetly  he  chants  the  high  mass  at  St.  Peter's  ;  and  hia 
manner  full  of  paternal  kindness  and  affability.  Nelta  gioventilk,"  said 
he,  "c'  e  sempre  vanit^,  le  tribolazione  ci  vengano  da  Dio  pregiamo 
dunque  che  siano  sanctificati  per  voi."  ("  Youth,"  said  he,  "  is  full  of 
vanity ;  misfortunes,  though  grievous,  bring  us  nearer  to  God ;  pray, 
therefore,  that  your  own  may  be  sanctified  to  you.") 

After  some  further  talk,  during  which  he  spoke  emphatically  of 
H — ^ry  M — — g*  with  high  praise,  he,  raised  his  hand  with  a  sweet  smile, 

♦  There  was  a  sermon  preached  by  H— ry  M  g  at  San  Isidoro,  on  St. 

Patrick's  Day,  none  who  ever  beard  can  <  fiorget  Bat  beajatUbl  as  was  his  dis* . 
coarse,  it  is  himsc^  more  than  bia words  that  X  admire.  He  has  studied  the  livet; 
and  appropriated  the  virtues  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  until  the  inner 
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and  saidy  ^'FiglU  ma^  benedico$"  upon  whkb  bf  afwtn  mofhk 
hand,  which  I  of  course  received  i^nd  kissed  knetUog,  as  is  the  etafoelfef^ 
and  forthwith  retreated,  the  Pope  sounding  a  small  hand'-beU,  en  whidi 
the  closed  doors  were  swung  qpen.  It  is  an  eipi;reeQel j  nsTYOiui  openitiiQn 
to  retire  backwards,  as  one  is  in  full  view  the  wk^e  time, 

I  returned  with  the  most  agreeable  impessicm  of  bis  Holiness,  and  qeiie 


he  said^ — I  love  Pius  fiur  more  than  even  my  own  &ther*'* 

Among  all  the  viUas  I  have  seen,  none  have  ehacmed  me  like  As 
Doria  PamfiH,  now  a  desolate,  forsaken  wilderness  of  swee(»«  Aa  tlw 
gftramds  were  die  very  eampus  bdli  of  the  Freneh  aoUieiRS  and  the 
republicans  during  the  siege^  and  the  villa  was  taken  tod  retaken  ow 
and  ovw  again,  ail  neatness  and  order  are  gone.  But  it  is  this  <ver)r 
circumstance  that  makes  the  grounds  so  delidous,  and  lends  them  toe 
appearance  of  some  endianted  garden,  such  as  Arnudft  cjseated  to  retain 
Rinal^p.  On  entering  the  great  gates,  three  separate  roads  divs^rge  in 
different  directions,  tbrough  dense  avenues  and  woods  of  ileK«  In  a 
dreamy  and  melMicboly  state  of  nund-^for  I  bed  been  vexed  in  the  gpeeifc 


heigrai  crowned  with  wood,  &om  which  dcecended  little  vaUeys  and  dei^ 
nookSf  black  with  shades  all  hacked  by  great  weird  pwM-trees»  wboee 


man  has  become  so  purified  and  illuminated*  that  the  outward  man  bsm  wot 
mistakably  the  seal  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  school  to  which  he  bc^gs 
—that  sdiool  of  love,  resignation,  heavenly-mindedBess,  M%  fervnoit  prayers, 
watdiings,  fiutings,  and  unwescied  labour  in  the  great  harvest  ef  ev  Loei. 
When  1^  rtands  in  the  pttlj4t»  clothed  in  the  white  stok^  tiui^pale  angettctes^ 
beaming  with  chastened  intelligence  and  spiritualised  intellect  looks  a^^aaUy 
transfigured.  The  moral  influence  that  man  exercises  here  is  unbounded,  but  to 
those  who  know  him  perfectly,  comprehensible  power  goes  out  from  him  as  tcom 
a  prophet  of  old,  irradlathig  ak  withinhb  sphste.  He  is  aM  goodness,  hnmilify, 
axd  meekness,  and  yet  wields  aa  intelleotual  strength  so  pvoweiSal*  that  be  has  bit 
to  raise  his  voice,  and  the  attention  of  idl,  Boman  CaUioUc  and  Frc^bestant,  is 
riveted.  He  has  suffered  much  from  the  unkindness  of  friends  since  his  change, 
and  sorrow  is  inddibly  written  on  his  countenance;  but  it  is  that  sorrow  which 
our  Divine  Saviour  tsUs  ns  shall  be  blessad.  If  Might  can  leeondle  that  geaSle 
waX  to  the  wrmigs  a  roaj^  un&elijig  waM  have  infl&ctad,  it  is  tbe  extmetdi' 
nar^  moral  influence  he  is  permitted  to  exercise,  and  the  almost  devotion  he 
excites  in  all  here  who  know  him.  No  one  this  wiodter  has  made  so  many  converts 
among  both  the  Englirii  and  Amerieans,  the  number  quite  incredible,  tJtA  yet  his 
influence  is  far  from  being  confined  to  CathoHci,  flar  he  seeks  to  make  all  who 
u»proach  him,  wbatev^  be  their  creed.  hoUer  and  better.  like  tbe  pahs  lejseC 
the  chastened  moon»  he  sheds  a  mild,  luminons  light  around  him,  as  antagomstic 
to  the  fervid  glare  and  garish  brilliancy  of  the  day,  as  is  his  soul  to  the  vain  scene 
of  folly  moving  around  him.  Is  an^  sorry  ?— he  has  advice  and  counsel,  and  solid, 
quiet  wisdom.  Is  any  (^pressed  with  8in?-«ah,  how  he  leads  the  sorrowing  ssol 
out  of  the  mire  and  tbe  filth  contracted  in  the  passafe  through  this  defiled  read 
of  li£d  on  to  those  hopes  and  aspirations  he  can  paint  so  weU,  because  for  them 
alone  he  lives.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  comfort  the  mourner,  to  admonish  the 
sinner,  and  to  present  to  the  degenerate  century  the  peribct  pattern  of  a  priest, 
as  sanctified  as  any  medieval  saint  the  Church  has  canonised,  and  honoured  with 
altars,  magnlfieent  shrhnes  raised  to  their  names  under  lofty  domes,  in  aderan 
dmrdiet.  The  aHars  raised  to  our  saint  are  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  hfan, 
and  as  long  as  they  beat  his  name  will  be  vmraled  and  his  he^  invoked. 


able  to  understand  what  Count 


^  the  GnardU  nobile,  &lt  when 
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hmmwmmi  naUl  trankt  stood  out  dMurly  sgwwi  th«  Uae  sky ;  fer  it 
wms-m  mMow^  bK%kt  dty  in  the  «arly  spmg.  Tnelmf  rtthdr  tlm  roftdby 
In!!oI[«  ths  Tsrdaot  grass  earpsting  all  uound.  Fmn  tho  iummit  of  ob« 
liilloek)  amd  undsr  tke  skadow  of  the  oyengrcbuig  ikoc  braaohes,  a  swaet 
pioapeot  opened  oat  towards  Albaao^  ynth  tha  laof  sdeviA  line  of  the 
Caoqiagna  stretoloiig  away  to  Ostia,  and  that  nowHiatroddan  shore 
wbcfo  onoe  the  mi^t^r  yesssls  rode  superbly  at  anohor,  heaving  the 
RoBMn  or  Ab  Carthaginiaii  wamors,  whose  Ibotstepe  trod  in  blood. 
From  the  hill  I  peeceived  a  garden  beneath  me,  and  the  oasino,  or  house 
w4tk  its  high  terrasBo,  or  tofiosost  gallery.  I  descended  into  the  gardmi, 
and  wandered  about  as  if  under  a  magic  spell,  for  not  a  soul,  not  even  • 
de^;^  was  to  be  seen,  and  no  sound  broke  the  murmur  of  the  low  splashing 
o£  the  foimtains  fisillisg  into  broken  marble  basins.  All  was  raia ;  yet,  oh  I 
how  boantifid  in  deoay !  Great  plots  of  ground  fiUed  with  wa«y  caaieliai^ 
aame  pure  white,  ^hers  rosy  red,  peepine  out  fix»n  the  rilsh  shining 
leaves ;  beds  of  violets  of  efery  hue  made  ^  very  air  beav]^  with 
their  sweet  perfume^-^ours  all  of  Araby  the  blest;  beside  them  grew 
loBg  mra  and  plots  of  oranges,  laden  with  that  same  glowiiig  &uit  which 
must  have  tesEipted  our  first  mother,  rather  than  the  pale  apple,  in  the 
gtfdensef  Paira^se.  Rmned  eonserratoriee  edged  thegraas-grewa  walks, 
wbesB  flowm  ^iU  blossomed  and  wooed  the  Imring  breeae  that 
&nned  their  leayes.  Anon  I  mounted  a  double  flight  of  st^  by  a  great 
stream  apcmtii^  out  from  some  marble  devioes  of  dolphins  and  sea-gods, 
and  Maehed  an  upper  terrace-garden  knmediately  under  tfae'oasino. 
The  sea's  rays  here,  in  January,  were  oppressive,  and  the  thousand 
(urange-treea,  dotted  sJbout  and  ranged  against  the  baking  waUsy  r^oioed 
in  the  heait,  ^»ening  ,tfaetr  golden  bosoms  to  be  warmed  by  Phflsbus 
himsel£  I  dradc  in  deep  draughts  oi  beauty  with  every  broath. 
GhnauA  land  I  When  the  great  Creator  oomits  up  his  jewels,  jhalt  not 
then  be  esteemed  the  briditest  and  the  best?  In  we  iipths  of  the  wall 
wo-e  eool  seats,  and  pumog  fountaimi  daidiing  down  through  creepers, 
aad  moes^  aad  plants,  and  disappearing  one  knew  not  whither ;  still  the 
only  sounds  reminding  me  that  I  walked  not  iH  a  dream.  Hard  by, 
long  flights  of  steps  led  from  the  hill  above  down  lower  than  the  garden 
whm  I  stood.  Along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  gnsr  tbe  saered  ilex  trees, 
devoted  to  mystery  and  midmght  deeds ;  in  uie  town-garden  were  the 
flowers,  and  as  their  sweet  breath  uprose  to  greet  me  as  I  leaned  over 
the  stone  balustrade,  visions  of  angels  radiant  with  celestial  brightness, 
aseending  and  descending,  seemed  to  glide  before  me.  Alas !  those  early 
days  of  legen&uT*  innocence  are  fled,  and  ^irtts  n&w  ace  but  delusions  of 
the  fiend. 

I  left  the  solitary  garden  where  Nature  reigned  supreme,  and  reached 
a  large  green  plateau  occupying  the  summit  of  the  gentle  eminence. 
Here  the  pine-wood  stretched  away  into  dells  and  vales  far  beyond,  lead- 
ing the  eye  through  perspectives  of  unspeakable  beauty.  The  grass  was 
dotted  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  anemones  of  all  colours,  the  snowy 
leaves  shading  into  red,  and  purple  and  pink  petals  ;  star-like  crocuses, 
with  yellow  hearts ;  pink  hepaticas ;  and  bold  stalwart  daisies,  like  young 
sunflowers,  courting  the  invigorating  heat — a  carpet  fresh  from  the  woofs 
of  heaven,  embroidered  by  Nature  alone,  and  scented  by  the  spirit  of 
morning  with  her  balmiest  breath. 
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Within  the  house,  which  is  desolate  and  despmled,  are  some  sdemn 
statues,  hut  ahove,  in  the  terrazso,  where  we  were  led  hy  an  antiquated 
crone,  is  the  most  wonderous  panorama  that  ever  greeted  human  ejes. 
Below  stands  the  great  Basilica,  within  whose  walls  one  loves  to  tmnk 
repose  all  that  is  mortal  of  that  often  erring,  hut  attached  disciple  to 
whom  Christ  entrusted  the  spiritual  keys.  Its  colonnades-^its  fountaiog 
— its  courts — ^its  pillars — its  vast  dome — revealed  in  all  their  immense 

Proportions,  white  and  chaste  as  the  pure  hride  who  waits  the  coming  of 
er  lord — typical  of  an  unsullied  church.  Heavens  I  what  a  nohle  sight! 
Behind  uprose  the  stem  solemn  line  of  Mount  Soracte,  standing  alone, 
like  an  island  on  an  earthy  ocean — disdaining  its  Alpine  fellows^  who 
cluster  and  crouch  together  on  either  hand,  leaving  it  in  solitary  grander. 
Then  there  was  Tivoli  wrapt  in  the  Sahine  Hills  as  in  a  mantle,  their 
summits  covered  with  snow,  glistening  in  the  sunshine  far  up  in  the  azure 
sky.  Then  came  a  deep  valley,  and  further  on  lay  Alhano,  and  Castel 
GondoJfo,  and  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Frascati — each  like  a  white  hlossom 
nestling  in  the  purple  mountains  ;  and  then  the  long  straight  line  mark- 
ing the  sea-shore,  and  h^ond  the  pine-woods — what  a  circle  of  loveliness, 
a  very  zone  of  heauty.  1  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  he  here.'*  Sudi 
a  scene  is  a  manifestation  of  the  great  Eternal  to  us  poor  worms  in  his 
softest  and  gentlest  attributes ;  for  shall  not  the  Creator,  who  bids  such 
scenes  arise  out  of  chaos  for  our  enjoyment,  be  full  of  mercy? 

Afterwards  the  hobbling  old  woman  led  us  to  some  Roman  tombs  in  a 
sequestered  grove  beside  the  Casino— Colombarie,  deep  underground, 
where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  repose  in  little  apertures  carved  in  the  wall, 
like  pigeon-holes,  green,  damp,  and  decaying,  full  of  corruptions  and 
the  rust  of  centuries.  Ruins  were  heaped  around,  among  dark  shrubs, 
and  wild  roses  with  pale  blossoms  waved  ovei^  the  tombs  of  the  past 

Through  a  long,  long  vista  was  a  modern  tomb,  erected  by  Prince 
Doria  to  the  French  troops  shot  in  these  grounds.  Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit 
of  these  unfortunates  that  sheds  such  a  melancholy  over  the  scene,  for 
here  death  reigns  rather  than  Kfe,  and  tombs  are  more  numerous  than 
the  living ;  save  the  old  crone  no  mortal  appeared. 

I  came  to  a  deep  green  dell,  shut  in  by  ilex  woods  and  rising  hills, 
where  three  separate  fountains  sent  forth  their  silvery  streams  in  varied 
devices  of  tiny,  bright,  threadlike  jets,  or  in  large,  gushing,  echomg  vo- 
lume. There  they  gurgled  and  splashed  to  me  spirits  enshrouded  in 
those  mysterious  trees,  and  the  moss  grew  unchecked  over  their  marble 
basins.  Lower  down  was  a  river  formed  by  the  accumulated  waters,  on 
whose  banks  the  willow  grew,  sweeping  their  trailing  boughs  into  the  still 
water. 
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QUINTIN  BAG8HAWS  DUEL  WITH  MAXWELL. 

BY  DUDUr  COaXEUiO. 

Duelling  disappeared  from  England  in  the  woods  of  Esher,  put  to 
flight  by  the  "  Cock  Pheasant"  of  the  Times;  but  there  are  many  yet 
Hying — it  is  true  they  are  somewhat  in  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf — ^who 
remember  when  a  duel  was  a  thing  of  every-day  occurrence,  nor  does  it 
require  any  very  great  effort  of  memory  to  instance  a  score  or  two  of 
affairs  of  honour  that  have  made  a  sensation  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  These  encounters  are  known  to  all  the  world  and  have 
become  matters  of  history,  but  the  duel  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  is 
as  yet  unrecorded.  When  I  call  to  mind  all  the  circumstances  that 
attended  upon  its  getting  up,  and  consider  what  was  the  issue,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  warranted  in  withholding  from  the  public  all  I  know 
about  it. 

The  event  of  which  I  am  the  narrator  came  off  about  fifteen  years- 
ago,  a  period  when  it  was  still  a  part  of  every  gentleman's  creed  that  the 
proper  way  to  repair  one  wrong  was  by  the  commission  of  another.  The 
actors — but,  as  I  am  only  bound  to  describe  that  of  which  I  am  personally 
cognisant,  I  should  rather  say  the  pnncipal  actor  in  the  affair,  was  an 
individual  with  whom  I  had  long  been  acquainted  ;  of  the  other  party  I 
know  nothing,  except  what  I  derived  from  the  information  given  by  a 
third  person.  r. 

To  do  justice  to  the  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into 
some  detail  respecting    the  man  so-called  my  friend." 

Quintin  Bagshaw, — that  was  his  name — one  better  known  thau 
trusted, — ought  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  his  very  wealthy  father, 
for  he  possessed  the  faculty,  common  to  a  great  many  beside,  of  being 
able  to  get  through  any  given  (or  borrowed)  amount  with  as  much 
facility  as  if  he  had  been  bom  to  a  large  succession. 

While  a  distinguished  nobleman  now  living,  who  has  always  been 
honoured  for  his  princely  munificence,  was  yet  in  his  minority,  his  liberal 
expenditure  gave  some  alarm  to  the  steward  of  his  father's  vast  estates, 
and  the  man  of  business  thought  it  necessary  to  represent  the  fact  in  the 
proper  quarter.    "  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "to  be  obliged  to  inform  your 

grace  that  Lord  H  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money !"    "  Is  he  r" 

returned  the  duke ;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  he'll  have  a  great  deal  to 
•pend!" 

Now  Quintin  Bagshaw  when  he  was  in  his  minority  very  much  re- 
sembled Lord  H  ;  but,  unluckily  for  him,  old  Mr.  Bagshaw  had  no 

such  answer  to  g^ve  to  the  numerous  applicants  who  sent  in  their  little  bills. 
He  settled  them,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  customary  parental  reluctance  and 
the  customary  parental  objurgations,  neither  of  which  were  much  cared  for 
by  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned.  But  every  time  Mr.  Bagshaw 
piud  Quintin's  debts,  he  gave  him  and  his  creditors  distinctly  to  under- 
stand" that  "it  was  the  very  last  time  he  intended  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
weakness ;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Quintin  always  promised  that  he 
would  "  never  again,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  exceed  his  allow- 
ance." When  Quintin  Bagshaw  forgot  his  vow^  which  generally  took  place^ 
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the  day  after  the  whitewatUng  process,  be  used  to  justify  the  act  by  the 
following  argument :  "  I  know  I  . gave  my  word  that  I  wouldn't  get  into 
debt  again,  but  hasn't  the  governor  sworn  over  and  over  that  he^  never 
pay  another  shilling  for  mfi  ?  Well,  he  broke  his  promise,  and  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  break  mine  I  If  he  sets  me  a  bad  example  he  can't 
blame  me  for  following  it." 

So  decided  was  Qaiotm  Bagsbaw'is  propeiisify  £or  getting  into  every- 
body's books,  that  he  never  seemed  bappyfat  the  idea  of  being  out  of  them. 
Whether  or  not  he  studied  Rabelais  while  he  was  at  Oxford  is  a  quee* 
tion,  but  at  all  events  he  understood  and  practised  the  philosopbj  d  the 
Sage  Aloefribas. 

*'  But,"  demanded  Pantagrael,  "  when  will  you  be  out  of  debt?" 

^<  At  t^e  Greek  Kalends,"  replied  Panurge ;  when  all  the  world  are 
content,  and  you  become  your  own  heir.  God  keep  me  firom  ever  being 
out  of  debt !    Nobody  then  would  lend  me  a  penny !" 

It  was  impossible  m  any  one  to  nDderstand  the  art  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul—"  versurum  wcere,"  as  his  tutor  at  Christ  Church  said — 
better  than  Quintin  Bag^aw.  The  system  of  "  bill-^transactioDs" 
seemed  to  have  been  invented  on  his  account :  the  more  he  gave  the  less 
he  got,  and  he  vm  always  giving.  You  may  easily  imagine,  then,  what 
kind  of  balance-sheet  ne  exhibited  by  the  time  he  had  finished  hia 
University  career  and  had  lived  "  about  town' '  for  two  or  three  years.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  Quintin's  extravagance,  old  Mr.  Bagshaw  opened 
the  eyes  of  astonishment  when  he  found  himself  called  upon  once  more 
to  pay  his  son's  debts  to  an  amyunt  which  appeared  to  him  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  he  had  paid  before,-Athe  ghosts  of  the  old  bills  not  yet  laid 
and  clamorously  waking.  Silas  Bagshaw,  Quintin's  elder  brooier,  as 
prudent  as  his  junior  was  Improvident,  in  a  ^ruly  firatemaL  spint  coun- 
selled the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court ;  but  old  Mr.  Bagshaw's  pride  was  too 
much  for  that,  and  as  to  Quintin,  when  he  heard  the  friendly  proposition, 
he  declared  that  ''he  would  rather  earn  his  bread,  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  by  breaking  stones  on  the  road."  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
earned  so  much  as  would  pay  for  a  penny  roll,  and  his  habits  of  life 
were  more  likely  to  break  hearts  than  stones,  though  fathers,  it  is  said, 
have  flinty  ones,  which  are  not  easily  broken.  The  practical  character 
of  Quintin's  determination  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  very  useful ; 
but  he  was  spaced  the  necesnty  of  making  his  words  good.  His  debts 
were  onee  more  paid,  and  really  before  he  had  time  to  incur  frei^  ones 
he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  good  family  and  some  fortune  ;  while»  to 
keep  him  straight,  a  handsome  addition  was  made  to  his  former  allow- 
ance, so  that,  at  four^and-twenlgr,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  very  reiqiec- 
taMe  income,  wiHi  expectaticms  m  store  in  the  event  of  good  behaviour. 

How  long  that  "  good  behaviour^  lasted — ^though  the  **  expectatbns" 
were  never  lost  sight  of— it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire.  Without 
going  through  the  particulars,  which  would  involve  no  very  pleasant 
task,  it  may  suffice  to  describe  his  position  at  the  end  of  six  years.  He 
was  rumed ;  but  that  you  have  aaticipated.  His  vrife  had  gone  back  to 
her  &mily ;  his  <^dren  had  been  ''  taken"  by  their  paternal  grandfather; 
and  a  second  Mrs.  Quintin  Bagshaw  presided  over  his  eataUishment  in 
Brussels,  which,  considering  the  ndn  that  had  overtaken  him,  was  kept 

Jin  a  style  tridy  surprising  to  those  who  were  awaoe  of  the.  real  state 
the  case*   To  those,  however,  who  were  not^  it  was  a  very  ample 
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matter.  Here  was  a  Mtloid  Anglab  who  had  a  large  and  firtt>rate  set 
of  »x|tiamtanee---av  &r  at  lihat  goes  in  a  place  like  Bmssels, — who  kept 
horses  and  oamages,  gave  splmdid  doners,  and  carried  everything  off 
with  such  a  grand  otV,  that  not  to  have  supposed  him  a  man  of  fortiuie 
would  hsve  distarbed  some  of  the  most  agreeable  illusions  that  self- 
interest  ever  nursed. 

.  I  tell  these  fellows,''  Quintin  used  laughingly  to  say  to  a  friend,  now 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  where  he  dealt — tdl  these 
frflowB  theyH  never  get  their  money  ;  but  they  won't  believe  me  V* 

The  tkne,  however,  came  when  they  were  not  quite  so  hard  of  b^f. 
It  happened  when,  Brussels  beings  completely  esmlaite,  Qcdntin  Bagshaw 
betook  himself  without  beat  of  drum  to  one  of  the  German  batli^  and 
left  neither  effects  nor  address  behind  him;  that  is  to  say,  he  lefib  only 
moral  effects,  and  the  recollection  of  the  address  with  which  he  had 
"  done"  everybody. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  into  debt  at  a  German  bath  as  in  a  lai^e 
capited,  thou^  money  disappears  at  the  former  quite  as  quickly.  Some- 
how or  other  Quintin  Bagshaw  contrived  to  accomplish  the  difficult  feat; 
but  what  he  did  in  that  way  he  looked  upon  as  a  bagatelle;  it  was  mmly 
a  trifle  for  three  months'  board  and  lodging  at  t^e  Grolden  Son,  die  price 
of  the  carriage  in  which  he  drove  away,  and  some  forty  Napoleons  bor- 
rowed of  Herr  Dummkopf,  the  landlord,  to  whom  he  gave  a  **  Wechsel" 
for  the  whole  amount,  having,  as  he  said,  been  deased  out  of  all  his 

ready"  at  the  Redoute  (which  was  true  enough),  and  not  expecting  a 
£resh  remittance  in  time  for  his  departure  (which  was  equally  true). 
How  much  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Sun  gained  by  this  transaction  I 
never  knew;  in  all  probability  it  did  not  enable  him  to  build  a  new 
wing  to  his  hotel,  unless  he  too  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  bills,  for  the 

Wechsel,"  after  more  than  one  fruitless  journey  across  the  British 
Channel,  may  still  be  seen  under  a  glass-case  in  Herr  Dummkopf  s 
bureau,  with  the  ominous  word  Zuruckgewiesen"  stamped  on  the  &oe 
of  it. 

To  say  that  Quintin  Bagshaw  afterwards  flourished  in  Paris,  himsdf  the 
best  dressed  man  on  the  Boulevard  Italien,  and  Mrs.  Q.  B.  (Seeundus)  the 
gayest  lady  there,  is  only  to  describe  the  natural  course  of  sudi  a  career 
as  his.  It  will  appear  less  natural  if  I  add  that  this  ^  renewed  existenee" 
was  not  extinguished  by  any  violent  contrecoup  on  the  part  of  unsi^isfied 
creditors.  I  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon — but,  as  fiur  as  I  know, 
Quintin  Bagshaw  was  never  in  Ste.  P^lagte,  never  sold  up,  nor  Mrs. 
Q  B.  (Seeundus)  an  object  of  commiseration  (and  subscription)  to  the 
English  reridents  in  Paris.  What  his  secret  was,  he  kept  to  himself,  but 
it  seemed  as  if,  in  a  mild  way,  he  had  discovered  the  plulosopher's  stone. 
He  was  hospitable,  gave  better  dinners  than  when  he  Hved  in  Brussels, 
was  always  to  be  seen  where  people  "  most  do  congregate,"  in  the  Champs 
Elys^s,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  at  the  Vaudeville, 
the  Fran9ais,  the  Bal  de  FOpera,  at  "  good  men's  feasts" — at  every 
place,  in  short,  where  those  who  are  fond  of  pleasure  and  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  are  to  be  found.  Perhaps  he  exercised  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion on  a  grand  scale,  and  lived  on  post  cUnts ;  periiaps  he  paid  a  little 
and  promised  more ;  perhaps — ^to  use  a  common  but  expvessive  {Jirase — 
he  contrived  to  ^milk  the  ducks"  belonging  to  his  ridi  <M  maiden  aonts, 
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who,  itt  spite  «f  all  .hi$  peccadiUoes^  never  turned  tlieir  backs  on  Mfn  ; 
but,  in  any  ease,  there  he  hiqcu^  enjoying  )^a^sian  ,Ii&'  as  perfectly  if  Ub 
aotcnl  income  of  six  hundred  a  y^ar  lu^  be^n  ttie  six  thousand  whieh 
some  gave  out  he  wa»  heir  ita 

It  was  at  thk  period  •qf  hi«  existe^i^ce  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  vWt  the  wprld,  caiU  capital  fellow,"  with  a  good 
person,  a  fnmk,  joyialraifff  ^wd  qertiunly  a  very  winning  style  of  conrer- 
sation;  his  manners  were. excellent,  ,mid,  as  far  as  external  appearances 
went,  his  proper  place  *w^ ,  good  society.  iSfot,  however,  that  he  was 
alwiyB  to  be  found  ikmm  r  1^  this  was  a.  failing  which  he  shared,  or 
shares,  with  g^reater  men  than,  himself.  0e  had  another  failing,  too, 
but  tbfs  I  dS  not  discover  till  later.  It  will  develop  itself  before  I 
have  done. 

After  the  rev^ution  of  1830»  a  considerable  clearance  of  the  EngHsh 
took  place  in  Paris.  I  was  amongst  those  who,  after  setting  up  my  tent 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  finally  returned  to  England  \  but  Quintii^ 
Bagshaw  studs  as  firmly  to  the  QMartier  d'Antin  as  a  limpet  to  a  rock. 
Indeed  he  united  himself  to  France  by  still  closer  ties  than  those  of  resi-' 
denoe  and  expenditure :  without  actually  naturalising,  he  took  advantage 
of  a  permifiSion  which  was  generally  accorded,  and  enrolled  himself 
amongst  the  defends  of  the  French  capital.  In  London,  in  the  hour  of 
emergency,  Louis  Napoleon  took  up  the  staff  of  special  constable ;  in 
Paris,  after  the  excitement  of  the  Three  Days,  Quintin  Bagshaw  sported 
the  uniform  of  a  Lancer  of  the  National  Guard ;  he  was  a  private  only, 
but,  having  once  served"  and  retired^  it  was  not  difficult  afterwards  to 
assume  the  rank  of  coloneL 

But  idthough  Paris  continued  to  be  his  bead-quarters,  Quintin  Bag* 
sbaw  paid  frequent  visits  to  England,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  t 
accidentally  met  him  in  Iiondon,  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  having 
^psed  eince  our  last  meeting.  He  manifested  the  same  empressememy 
the  same  hospitaUe  feeling,  but  did  not  appear  quite  so  much  at  his  ease 
in  London  as  had  been  his  wont  in  Paris.  There  was  a  good  reason  for 
this,  and  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  divine  it  when  I  observed  that,  at 
every  fresh  visit  to  London,  he  invariably  dated  his  notes  of  invitation 
from  a  different  part  of  the  town  to  that  in  which  he  had  jpreviou^y 
resided.  Thusi  the  first  time  I  encountered  him  he  had  taken  up  hid 
quarters  at  an  hotel  in  St  Pauls  Churchyard ;  on  the  next  occasion,  he 
was  lodged  at  the  western  extremity  of  Oxf9rd-street ;  on  the  third,  at 
an  hotel  abutting  on  Westminster-bridge ;  on  the  fourth,  in  Rathbone* 
place  ;  on  the  fifib,  in  Pimlico  ;  iMid  on.  No  credit,  however,  was  due 
to  me  Oft  the  score  of  sagacity^  in  having  guessed  the  cause  of  these 
changes,  for  he  '^frankly" — it  was  a  fiavourite  phrase  of  Quintin  Bagshaw's, 
and  he  looked  00  very  honest  wben  he  used  it — "  frankly*'  confessed  that 
a  certain  process  called  outlawry"  having  taken  place,  by  wMeh  the 
capture  of  his  person  became  an  ol^ect  ox  interest  to  more  peof^e  than 
one,  it  was  desixable  for  hia  safety  that  he  should  never  remaiii  long  in 
one  place,  or  ever  return  to  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Slaving  once  broken  the  ic^  Q^int^n  Bagshaw '  became  extremely 
con^ential,  and  related  many  of  the  occurrences  of  his  past  Bfe,  whid^ 
in  hisSmode  of  telling  themy  jappeared  to  be  as  full  of moving  inci** 
dents"  )Mid  ^'haurbreadth  'scapes"  as  that  of  Othello,*tlx6ttgh  tht^j  w^ 
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not  exactly  in  the  same  line.  He  had,  of  course,  heen  ^  cruelly  treated'' 
•r— all  spendthrifts  are— -by  friends,  creditors,  amd  relatives.  If  certaia 
persons  whom  he  forbore  to  name"  had  tiot  ^^goaded,"*  snspeoted," 
"rebuflFed,"  "calumniated,"  hAraSaed,**  ^^^prnwig^d,"  and  "pmecuted" 
faun,  he  might  at  that  rery  moment,  he  said,  htnre  had  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  England,  have  commanded  a  regiment,  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  perhaps,  with  his  interest,  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
happy  husband  of  one  of  the  loveliest  vomeii  in  the  <ihree  kingdoms  I  At 
this  point  of  his  narrative,  the  recollection  of  the  past,  assisted  by  a  good 
deal  of  hot  brandy-and- water,  usually  overcame  him,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  shedding  tears.  He  would  recover  himeelt^  however,  and  be 
more  communicative  stifl.  All  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  him, 
ever  since  he  went  to  Oxford,  had  been  caused,  he  told  me^  by  the  con- 
duct of  one  person.  But  for  her  his  prospects  would  never  have  been 
blighted,  he  should  never  have  owed  any  man  a  shiMinr,  his  lather  and 
brother  would  never  have  quarrelled  with  him,  ht  should  never  have  lived 
the  life  he  did,  his  path  would  have  been  strewn  with  nothing  but  roses, 
and  the  malice  of  others"  would  never  have  succeeded  in  making  him 
the    miserable  being"  he  now  was. 

There  were  some  things  in  this  statement  which  I  found  difficult  to 
reconcile,  and  when  I  looked  as  if  I  thought  so,  Quintin  Bagshaw  ex- 
plained. The  fatal  fair  one  of  whom  he  spoke  had  not  literally  jwesided 
over  all  the  untoward  phases  of  his  career,  but,  "  in  hi»  own  fmnd^'  he 
attributed  everything  that  had  happened  since  he  arrived  at  man's  estate 
to  the  fact  of  her  having  married  another,  heedless  of  the  oaths  which 
she  had  sworn  to  be  his — and  his  only.  At  eighteen,  as  he  averred,  a 
seared  heart  smouldered  within  his  bosom  ;  the  volcano  was  extinct ;  the 
lava-current  had  ceased  to  flow  ;  its  course  from  that  time  forward  imaged 
nought  but  desolation.  For  this  cause  he  had — at  eighteen — thrown 
himself  headlong  into  all  the  dissipation  of  the  University.  It  was  to 
unrequited  love  that  he  ascribed  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  cut 
chi^l, — ^the  first  time  he  neglected  to  cap  the  proctor;— to  that  he 
attributed  his  first  dog-cart,  his  first  boat-race,  his  first  tailw's  bill ;  the 
first  town  and  gown  row  he  ever  joined  in,^the  first  wine  party  ho  ever 
gave  (when  for  the  first  and  only  time  he  ever,  really,  became  intoxi- 
cated)— the  first  prize-fight  he  ever  attended. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  Quintin  Bagshaw  used  to  exelaim,  if  that 
woman  could  only  have  foreseen  the  fearful  extremes  to  which  her  per- 
fidy afterwards  drove  me,  I  cannot  conceive — ^in  point  of  fact,  I  don't 
tmnk — she  would  have  behaved  as  she  did." 

.  She  had,  indeed,  according  to  his  showing,  incurred  a  fearful  respon- 
ability.  But  for  her  he  should  never  have  got  into  debt,  never  have  kept 
hunters,  never  have  played  at  hazard,  never  have  forgotten  his  own  wife, 
nor  run  away  with  another  man's.  She  it  was  who  had  shaped  his 
destiny  and  made  him  do  all  these  things.  Beeoming  poetical  on  the 
subject,  he  generally  wound  up  in  the  following  strain : 

The  fact  is,  though  he  does  not  mention  it  in  his  works,  it  was  me 
that  Sloore  meant  in  the  song  when,  you  know,  he  said  all  that  about  the 
fiUal  affection  the  sorrow  that  throws  its  black  shade  alike  o'er  our  ioys 
and  our  woes  to  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring  to  which 
joy  adds  no  balm  and  afflicuon  no  sting,*^ — and  here,  out  of  Ineath  with 
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lAm  moertioo  of  TepMrting^  fo  vwaaty  words  wikkliit  wjlring  a  siiigle  aU|p, 
lie-alwa^  pnitod  op,  koked  mb  lentiHwntdl  at  be-Mild,  Bad  flooded  lus 
mMy  with  hot  mDd^''aiid«>waltr,  fiw  which  bovtrage  he  would  B«t«r 
hflnre  acquired  a  taste  if  it  hadn't  baea  for*  the  author  of  all  his  waes* 

Without  bamg  onevMveU  sfaaUed  in; the  art  of  rea&ig  cfaaiaeter,  it  y«t 
appeaMd  endent  to  me  that  Qviatm  Bagehaw  ma  Mhk  the  victim  of 
a  omnideniUeameaiit  of  eeif  doluaaop,  or  that  &  sligitt  tendency  to  ik>- 
manee  was  amongst  his  peeaHarities.  By  degrees  the  latter  e{muoii  gabiad 
gramd,  for  aa  our  fiuntliaiiiy  grew  be  opened  out  still. iBOsey.aeeoaipai^- 
ing  each  confidential  stride  by  «  fresh  demand  wpon  nvy  eredidity  uBtil  I 
seoreeiylniew  when  to  take  his  rr  relations  au  mHcux*  I  may  observe, 
*en  pa9san$f  that,  for  a  miserable  man,  'the  victim  of  an  ofeFv^ebaing 
'&te,  I  never  ssrw  anjHbody  who  caraed  off  hie  sorrows  in  aJoUier  09  kss 
repining  waj :  to  judge  by  his  personal  apfieanittoe  ose  would  bave>eaid 
thatihe  ^rove  upoo  mem. 

But  this  state  of  thin^,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  last 
One  movnittg,  whHe  I  was  sitting  at  breaJcfiwt,  the  following  note  was 
pkosd  in  my  haads,  which  had  just  been  bmught  by  tbe  porter  of  «d 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden : 

^<  Mr  ihUlB  Fsllow, — I  arrived  here  from  yeeter&y.  Eor 
•<orod'8  sake  come  to  me  durectly.  I  have  something  ^tke  greaM  im- 
poriame  to  conmnmicate.  Diom't  let  a  human  being  knew  that  I  am  in 
town. 

<'Yow, 

"41.B.'' 

i  at  onee  obeyed  ^  suimnons  and  hastened  to  die  hotel  indioated, 
where  I  found  Quiatin  Bagshaw  looking  quite  m^ke  himft^^  Ss 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  oarewem,  his  eye^  was  troubled,  his  voie&had  l«t 
its  cheering  tone,  bis  hand  tiemUed,  and  his  whole  beaadmg  wma  juoh  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  had  got,  at  last,  into  some  very 
unpleasant  fix. 

Devilish  glad  you've  oome,''  he  exckimedstfi  I  entered;  ^'wfaaitwill 
you  take  ?" 

Nothing,  thank  you,'M  .rcplMd;  MlVe.  only  just  break&ated.  Hack's 

the  matterr 

Instead  of  replyii^  at  once  to  my  question,  Bagshamr' walked  towards 
^door,  opened  it,  thrust  out  his  bead,  withdrew  it,  cbaed  die  daor 
ag^n,  and  then  coming  close  up  to  ma  whispeosd.  hoasasly  in  mr  ear, 
«rminf«rit." 

In  €of  wkatf'  I  asked,— '^diere  being  jo  many  thii^  iJuit  faeimight 
'lMvre>got  into. 

*^The  fact  is'^— he  began,  but,  stopping  1  himself  he  inquirsd,  ^Is 
Blunt  inlxMna?'' 

I  replied  in  the  affirantimr   Bhmt  waa  amntad  finend 

want  you  tworto  diBe  bcwto^day^;  not  later < than  &re^ far  I  most 
be  off  at  ba^Mst  saveiw   Do  Tos  .tfaink  be  ^couid  come^jaa  *nakr  bs 

I  faadnododbt  of^^ 

''Well,'' said  Quuilin,^'datV)aM  off myTttba.  Kleonyi^bBre 
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got  jmi'tirQ  fbUows,  I  doa'ttJoioir  nhftl  I  sboald  4]oci0!  Novr 
than,"  lie  ooatiaiiedy  shiii^  dmwm table  on  which,  ware  writing  •malt- 
jMs  and.  a  glass  of  ooldjhMUMlj*ajMl>mlfit--»^'  iKMr.  thaiiy  ahali  loioiv 
aU^ntk." 

He  Joslafied  himfeif  by  an  appeal  to  tho'taaiUei?^  and  reiomed:  You 
have  heard  Hie  speak'  of  a^Mrs^  MaiowaU?  That  baautifiil  womaOy  you 
know,  who  was  on  board  the  Bteanar  the  last  tine  I  eane  oyer^-— ^om 
Galda  to  London?" 

I  Tenmabspod.  "  You'  ealled  wpaa  her  afteswacds,  yau  .said,  soaia- 
wh^e-near  BoiiUmd-piaM^^DeiBOashiie-stse^  maa'tit?" 

^<  Don't  spedc  so  loud,"  he  said  ;  '^Iwoidda't  hvrB  her  name  ^and 
address  known  here  for  the  world ; — ^it's  the  same.  Well»"  be  oontiniMd, 
lifter  a  pause,    I  did  call  upon  her ;  more  than  onee  toOfiand— the&ct 
is — we  have  corresponded  since." 

^But  isn't  she  married  P"  I  inquired.  ^'I  thought  you  mentioned 
sometlung  about  &  Cc^onel  MsKwidL" 

So  I«did ;  but,  manied  or  not,"  he  sud,  with  a  smile  which  for  the 
mament  completely  bani^ied  all  the  gloom  &om  his  features,  she  took 
a  tremendous  fancy  to  me.  I  could  show  you  letters  of  hers— only  I 
make  a  point  of  never  doing  that, — but  you  can  understand.  Well,  sir, 
I  came  to  town  yesterday,  as  I  tdd  you  in  my  note,  and  after  dinner  I 
took  a.cab  and  drove  up  to  Devond^ire^stveetk  She  was  at  home ;  in- 
deed, she  expected  me,  for  the  day  I  left  Pans  I  wrote  to  say  when  I 
should  call.  I  can't  tell  you  how  handsome  she  looked  1" 
And  h^  husband?" 

Oh,  I  knew  beforehand  that  he  was  at  Nottingham  with  his  regiment ; 
he  commands  the  Tenth  Dragoon  Guards.  Well,  sir,  after  tea  we  had 
some  mume.  I  sang  that  song  I  wrote  at  Oxford — '  The  Night-Uowing 
Cerens,' — Tom  Moore  has  often  said  he*d  rather  have  written  it  than^ail 
the  m^odtes  put  together.  I  was  in  capital  voiee,  and  she  accompaiued 
jne  on  the  harp.    What  a  splendid  figace  she  has, — such  an  acn^-  too  I" 

A  delight^  evening  I" 
"  Heavenly,  sir,  as  far  as  it  went ;  but — the  fact  is— it  was  ^>oilt ; 
spoilt  by  dxe.  sudden  arrival  of  that  infismal  f^ow  Maxwell.    I  Was  just 
striking  up  '  A  te  6  Cara !'  when  in  he  came,  looking  daggers.  Madame 
introduced  me;  but^  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  introduction,  he 
came  straight  up  to  where  I  was  standing  and  desired  me  to  leave  the 
imnse.    '  When  M&s.  Maxweti,  whose  gutst  I  am^'  I  answmd  coldly, 
<  reqnkesme  to  do  so,  I  shall  obey  hen  coaaroands/    '  I  am  the  master 
where,'  he  thundered,  *aad  I  order  yon  out.'    I  folded  my  arms  and 
smyed  contemptuously.    He  was  foaming  with  passion,  and  cried :  *  If 
.  wosds^are  a£  no  Jise  I  mnstttry  Ibice,'  and  he  advanced  to.  seise  me.  I 
donft  know  if  you  have  ev^  seen  Maxwell,  but  be  is  a  man  at  least>six- 
feet-four,  and  stout  in  proportion.    I  am,  perhaps,  not  so>  taJl  by  nearly 
three  indies ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  tumbled  over  Jack  Spring 
in  a  fair  stand<^  mill  with  the  gieves,  you  may  fancy  I  am  not  one  to 
Jbe  turned  out  vraiy easily.    Weil,  Mr,  he eame  at  me.    I-fell  haek.a  pace, 
.  sajn^gndttdy,  'In  a.lady's  presence  I  strike  no  man,  exc^  in  self- 
de&nee*    Have  a  care !'    He  was  deaf  and  blind  with  passion,  and  made 
a  desperate  attack.    What  did  I  do,  sir?    With  ray  kit  hand  lipaaaed 

Ura^he  aimedmtme>}aad  tben^  gras^ng  boa  %  the  collar'  x£  his 
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tHmt,  I  iv^ed  him  roimd  With  «iBolif  raUiree^  tkatt  he  Aeiv  right  aeiw 
the  room  and  pitched  head  foremost  into  -toa^^tvaj,  -cosiiiig  down 
tunong^  ^e'tirokeA  cupB^and  saucers  'wkb  a  teffrifio>crtb9h.  Tbere  he  ky 
quite  stunned.  '  Fly  with  me !'  I  exclaimed  to  Laura, — that's  her  name^ 
-4rot  she  had  fiibled.  At  <thE8  medi^t  'die  foutier  two  fo6tmea 
Toshed  in.  It  'was  use lesa  fSoIr  rme  to  renaitt '  anf  longer.  <  Be  kind 
enough,'  said  I,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happetedr  ^to  give  this  •card 
to  your  master  wiun  he  cott^  to  MiMtf  ag^in-^^-^end^for  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
xniud — and  pick  U|(  the  ^crockery' P  I  ieiigieii  to  htve  bestowed  «  fttrting 
embrace  on  Laura,  bat  I  wouldiiiot^tokiiproimw  faep  before  menials,  and 
putting  on  my  hat  and  ^lo^  I  slowly  walked  down  8tairs,-*-df  ooorse 
without  further  molestation." 

What  a  tremendous  ac^oe.  ■  I  guess  the  ifeat.  Yeu  have  had  a  mes- 
sage, and  want  a  second." 

*«  You  are  right  about  the  message.  A  frieod  of  Maxwdrs,*-^Mi^er 
Brown,  of  his  own  corps,  was  with  meifais  morning  by  dnyHgbt.  Per- 
sonally, I  cafe  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  when  I  think  of  Laura— 
he  paused,  drore  his  fist  against  his  forebead,  had  a  pull  at  the  i)old 
brandy-and« water,  took  a  turn  across  the  coffee^rooBi,  and  then  sat  down 
again. 

Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  all  settled  about  the  meeting." 
"  What    I  observed,  "  settled  between  second  and  principal !  That 
<;an't  be !" 

Yes,  it  is  though.  The  fact  is,  owing  to  that  late  affair  between 
Lord  C   and  Capt.  T  ,  Maxwell  is  afraid  of  losing  his  com- 
mission if  anything  takes  place  in  England,  and  we  are  to  meet  on  the 
beach  at  Ostend  t£e  day  iSier  to-roorrow.  Now  I  don't  ask  either  yon 
or  Blunt  to  go  there  with  me,  for  I  know  how  inconvenient  t^at  would 
be,  so  I  have  written  off  to  my  brother-in^aw,  Baron  von  Schamp,  who 
happens  just  now  to  be  at  Ostend,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  the  thing 
is  to  come  off.  I  shall  go  down  to  Dover  by  the  mail  tb^iigfat,  cross 
over  to-morrow,  and  tbe  next  day,  I  flatter  nnyself,  Mainvell  will  get  his 
gruel.  Now,  what  I  want  you,  like  a  good  felbw,  to  do,  is  to  come  with 
me  and  get  a  case  of  pistols ;  we  can  have  an  hour  or  two's  practice  at 
the  gallery  in  Leicester-square  ;  we  U  come  back  here  at  foun^I  shall 
get  you  and  Blunt  to  witness  some  papers  for  nie,~we'll  then  dine  quietly 
together, — I  needn't  say  more, — I'll  tell  you  the  rest  by*and'-by.  And 
now,"  said  he,  <wtth  a  cheerful  air,  ^pdl  tW  beti,  Pll  oraer  dinners  We 
must  have  a  good  one^t  may  beiliw  last' we  i^all  ever  eat  toge^ier^'  • 
The  waiter  came^^the  bUl  of  iare  was  produced,— Bagsbaw  gar© 
particular  dtrecticms,  'especially  with  regiord  to  seme  choice  oM  hock  fbr 
which,  he  said,  the  house  was-iamotis,  and  while  I  disappeared  for  haff  an 
hour  to  arrange  with  Blunt,  whdee>  club  -  was  dose  at  hand,  Qnintin  re- 
sumed his  writing. 

On  my  return  I  found  him  m  much  better  spiiits  than  before.  I 
have  made  short  work  of  it,"  he  observed,  pointing  to  sotne'seakd  letteet 
that  lay  on  the  table, — <4t  doebiK't  'do  to  say  too  much  on  these  oo^ 
sions.  I  idiaH  give  yon  byKind-hy  "  He  t)iKii  bdmd  tbs  kltersin 
his  desk,  and  we  went  out  to  get  ^^the  madcistg  iBOtS/^iasbe  oaHedthe 
piitds.    We  drove  to  agunsmkh^in^heSteand;  '   >  >■ 

^'  HasColeiud  Poeter  of  tfae^  Giwda,"  said  Bf  gshaw,  Km  entfemg 
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ft  coann  of  ibiii#  sont 


The  riufidian  bdiered 'lie  lifted  "imt^imU  inqiw-  It  m»  feand  to  be 
die  case* 

^^Aby^'saidBasshinr,  ^Itiioagirt  flai  Tl»  £lct  iai,  I  want  one  exactly 
YdsB  Footer's ;  just  the  same  irtight  and  letigtk;  you  oould  get  one  i^ 
for  me  I  suppose^^iD  wiut  tiihe  nbw  ' 

A  period  was  menliimed  $  Bag^baw  ' wanted  it  a  Uttle  a^ener ;  howerer, 
if  it  was  well  ftnshed^  be  idibakhiN;  mind  waiting.  After  a  littie  dis* 
cnssion  tbe  order  was  booked,  and  Bigshaw  meved  tewmds  the  doer, 
ythen  suddenly  Gaping,  he  said  to  oe :  ''By  Joye^  I  iK>rgot  the  veiy 
thing  I  came  for.    Let  me  see  some  pistols." 

Sevtt^  pake  were  .l)rougfat,  dadwiMle  Bagshaw  was  looking  at  them, 
he  interspersed  his  examination  with  frequent  referenees  to  his  cousin, 
Coionel  Footer,  i^hat  a  good  -shot  he  was,  and  so  fortii,  aad  finally 
selected  a  very  handsome  pair,  whiek  he  thought  would  do.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel  in  Cofvent  Garden,  with  a  supfJy  of 
powder  and  ball,  aad  all  iiungs  needliil  for  immediate  use.  Bagshaw 
wrote  a  dieque  for  d»  amotmt,  whieh  he  care^dly  crossed,  asked  for  a 
receipt  for  the  same,  and  deposited  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  walked  out  of  the  shop.  We  directed  our  steps  towards 
L^cester-square.  On  the  way  there  I  asked  him  if  it  was  quite  correct 
to  practise  before  a  duel? 

''  Why,  the  fact  is,"  he  re|died, ''  all  I  want  is  just  to  bring  my  hand 
in.  I'm  told  that  Maxwell's  a  dead  shot,  and  I  mustn't  be  taken  at  a 
disadvantage.  Of  eourse  I  wouldn't  practise  with  my  own  pistols,  but 
all's  fair  at  a  galbeiy.  I  may  amuse  myself  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
else.  I  used  to  hit  the  ace  cf  diamonds  at  twelve  paces,  nine  shots  out 
of  ten,  but  I  dare  say  I've  feUen  off.*^ 

He  evidently  had,  for  during  the  couple  of  hours  that  we  stayed  in  the 
gallery  he  only  once  hit  iJie  target,  and  I  began  to  tremble  for  my 
finend  when  set  up  before  the  weapon  of  the  deadly  colonel.  But  '<  the 
fact  was,"  he  observed,  that  he  wanted  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water  to 
steady  hkr  n^ves:  he  should  be  all  right,  however,  when  he  had  got  some- 
thiog  real  to  shoot  at.  I  trusted  so,  for  his  sake,  though  now  and  then 
a  doubt  would  arise,  whether  society  might  not  be  benefited  by  Bag- 
Shaw's  removal  from  it. 

At  fotir  o'clock  Blunt  met  us  at  the  hotel;  we  were  closeted  in 
Bagshaw's  bedroom ;  the  desk  was  reof)eiied,  and  Bagshaw  drew  forth  a 
piper.  It  was  his  last  will  and'testameht:  its  contents  surprised  me,  for 
I  had  not  imagined  that  so  much  personal  property  as  was  named  in  it 
was  his  to  dispose  of;  Blunt  and  I  duly  witnessed  the  doeument. 
Bagshaw  sealed  it  up  in  a  i^eet  of  foelstop,  whidh  he  addressed  to  his 
solicitors,  a  well-known  firm  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and  requested  me— 
"m  c€t9e  M  fsii^-"^  forward  it  to  its  destination,  together  with  the 
letters  Tfliich  he  had  previously  written:  He  tlien  went  to  Ms  dressing- 
table,  took  up  a  pmr  of  sdssm,  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair^he  had  a  very 
*  fiizdy  heed— fidded  it  in  a  piece  of  silver  pajper,  enebaed  that  agun 
in  an  envelope,  and  hvring  written  "upon  it  simply  the  name  of  Laura," 
placed  it  without  speaking  m  toy  iumd,  and  threw  himself  oti  the  bed, 


ring  his  ftoe  in  a 
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emmtmwmce,  bvi  afpueafij  oaln,  aadm  toceadrit  to  mfdn^rotm 

to  dinner. 

I  smr  hmmr  a  man'^nfao  ^efc  ofme^  fmaAA  emotfiwinqre'T«|iidiy  than 
Bi^haw.  He  had  a  power  eqnal  to  that  of  The  Duke"  in  lwinkiii^ 
nj^eaMrt  tiioiighls  mm  his  nuod^^  aiid  on  no  ooottnaa  do  I  seiaember 
Mm  m  a  memer  mood  thm  daring  dmaer*  We  had  «v«r^tfak^ 
in  season,  the  hook  was  first-rate,  and  DagAaw  smte  «f  fan  best 
stones  hetler  than^  nsaal,>  lor  tlioiG^k  ^btfi  related  txypertoaal  a^wntures 
'  ^^eh  we  had  heard  bdSore,  ih&j  were  so  altered  in  the  tellings  as  to 
af^ear  •qnke  new.  Dot  ^  memeat  for  separaiMn  eame^  aod  in  Ae 
fnemDiest  manner— dashed,  it  might  he,  with  a  toadi  of  sadness  ..Bag- 
shaw  wrung  hoth  our  hands,  and  nttemg  0017*  the  word  Bamember  1*^ 
-^I  knew  what  be  meant — got  into  '  the  eah  whidi  was  to  eany  iiim 
to  the  Dover  mail,  leaving  Bliitnt  and  I  to' talk  over  the  singidav  daciiBi- 
stanees  imder  which  our  friend  had  hesn  invoived  .mr  this-d»^. 


On  dK  moming  of  the  Ibarth  day  after  Bagehaw^s  depaitiffe^  I  lae- 
oetrad  a  letter,  beanag  the  Daver  pontaisrlr,  the  admass  of  whadi  wms 
sa  badly  wiitten  tbit  I  wondered  bow  it  ever  xaaohed  me.  Not  Inlaw- 
ing the  hand,  my  first  thot^t  was  that  it  came  ficom  the  Belgian  haaoo, 
Bagshaw's  brotheiw-law,  suid  I  fenad  the  worst.  On  opening  it,  how- 
ever, my  fears  were  dssipated  by  ^e  sight  of  the  inkiais  ^'Q.E^'' 
though  they  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  Bagshaw'rimaLngnafaae; 
tiie  letter ksdtf,  too,  was  a  terril^  scrawl.    Itran  thaai 

<^fih^  Hetel,  IMvec,  ^Pn^. 
<<£bre  I  am  againr-^e,  if  not  soundt-*-for  M«'s  third  ball  passed 
thren^  my  ri^t  arm  just  above  the  elbow.  It  is  only  a  flesh  wound, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  write  with  my  left  hand.  I  dri^>ed  him  too, — but, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  he  is  not  dead.  After  he  waa  down  he  made  me 
a  complete  apolegy,  so  my  honour  is  rastooed.  I  hope  to  readi  town 
to-morrow  night,  unless  fever  superveoiis,  and  kepis' me  in  .bed.  Come 
to  ae  at  Birdie's  Hotel  in  the  Blackfiriars<4oad  and  ask  for  Captain 
Battersb^.  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  to  remam  maog.  till  I  knoar 
for  eertam  that  M.  is  out  of  danger*    Bring  Blunt  with  vou. 

I  oommaniaated  the.^^tents  of  this  letjter  to  Blunt,  and  we  matually 
esnressed  our  satisfaction  that  nothiz^  worse  had  haf^ned.  At  nine 
o'oloQk  that  evemag  we  went  to  Buddie's  Hotel,  and  lenmed  that 
u  Captain  Battmhy"  had  arrived.  We  found  him^that  is»  Bi^;abaxv, 
.  — 4n  a  small,  private  room,  lit  only  by  one  lamp,  which  was  covered  with 
a  green  shade  and  shed  a  sickly  ray.  Bagsbow  had  just  dined,  bat  a 
^ass  of  btandy-aad-walw.  was  b^m  him ;  he  earned  very  psle— *4faite 
chalky  in&at,-— aaifbehad  lost  *  good,  d^  of  bknad,^  aadbis  j^t*^^ 
waaina sling;  hie  voiee,  loo,  waa  niudi  subdned,  and  he.emiUd.in  a 
gbaady  kind  of  way. 

^  G^ad  to  see  you — my  dear  ftUows,"  hegasped— take  care-^thiSk 
arm — Vv^  still  got — a  hand  for  you — though-— not  one — 'apiece.  Fm 
a£nad*-^e  joaniey-<4ms— 4een  a«-little — too  mnch  fov-Huy  stias^g^ 
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— but  I — dare  say — I  shall  be-^tter — ^presently-^hat — ^willyoa— 
take?" 

We  urged  bim  not  to  exmte  hims^,  and  by  degrees  he  began  to  rally, 
vmsitcfflew,  he  said,  oniywedness — and  £&^H  that'die  bma^- 
and-water  did  him  good.  Its  efiects,  indeed,  were  quite  manrellous,  K>r 
in  less  than  half  an  hourfhe^a^eaixd  qtate  hini^elf  again  ;  his  voice  had 
resumed  its  usnal  tone,  and  he  was  able  to  relate  some  of  the  particulars 
of  the  duel.  He  didiiot)  howerer,  .add  much  to  the  acoount  which  he 
had  written^  but  told  us  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Van  Schamp 
that  morning,  bofiore  he  left  Dover^  to  aay  that  his  late  anta^nist  was 
much  bettec 

I  perfectly  exonerated  hery^  he  said,  and  Maxwell  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  my  visit  was  a  purely  innocent  one^  but,  of  coarse,  under  the 
circumstances^  I  can't  see  hear  again.  Indeed,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
trying  to  do  so,  for  she  has  taken,  refuge  in  a  convent.  The  fftct  is,  she 
is  a  Catholic  !  You  can  give  me  bade  that  letter — and  the  others.  If  I 
can  stand  the  jonmey  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow  to  -my  Other's  in 
Wiltshire.  I  havea'tbeen  on  .veiy  good  terms  with  the  old  gentleman 
lately,  and  that  thought  haunted  me  a  good  deal  wlnle  I  was  at 
Ostend." 

This  ^ow  of  feeling  was>  cr^table  to  lum,  and  both  Blunt  and  I 
looked  as  if  we  thought  so  ^  not  to  fatigue,  him  we  dien  took  leave,  pro- 
mising to  see  him'  off  next  mxncning* 

We  braakfaited  aecoodingly  at  Ruddle's;  Bagshaw  seewd  much 
better,  the  colour  had  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  arm,  he.  said,  was 
going  on  very  well.  He  had  a  narrow  escape,  however,  of  being 
thrown  back  again,  for  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  Wiltshire 
Telegraph  an  awkward  porter  ran  against  him  witiii  a  heavy  carpet-bag, 
striking  him  on  the  right  shoulder.  I  expected  to  have  seen  him  drop, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  accident,  has  attention  bdng,  apparently, 
absorbed  at  the  moment  by  a  very  pretty  girl  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  to 
whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  his  hancL 

"  How  uncommonly  well  Bagshaw  bears  pain,"  I  remarked  to  Blunt, 
as  the  Wiltshire  Telegraph  drove  off. 

"  Uncommonly !"  said  Blunt,  drily. 

Well  he  might  say  so ;  for,  about  six  months  afterwards,  we  both  dis- 
covered, what  various  circumstances  had  led  us  to  su«^>ect— that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  Bagshaw's  arm. 

To  use  his  own  words :  the  fact  is,"  there  had  been  no  duel — ^he 
never  went  toOstend — but  had  run  up  a  bill  at  Dever  instead — Laura 
was  a  creature  of  his  iiai0^;inaiti0n,  and  ^ere  neuter  mas  smeh  ufperson  as 
Maocwell ! 

How  this  all  came  out  arose  frwn  the  feet  of  my  being  applied  to,  to 
pay  the  cheque  which  was  x«tumed  to  the  gonsmitii,  wiA  "  no  effects" 
written  across  it.  The-^stois,  I  suspect,  found  theff  way  to  the  pawn- 
broker's. 
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SHALL  THE  RUSSIAN  R8ACH  THK'BALK:aN  MOUNTAINS? 

BT  NICHOLAS  iSKHOSLiu 

On  Haemus^  lulls  of  ancient  fame  we  stand*— ' 
Grand  towers  and  ramparts  reared  by  Nature's  band, 
To  bar  from  Northern  hordes,  whose  savage  ire 
Would  waste  the  blooming  South  with  sword  and  fire. 

Night  caps  each  pinnacle  of  snow. 

On  which  the  moon  doth  glory  throw. 

Like  beams  wreathed  round  the  sainted' head, 

Most  meekly,  purely,  softly  shed ; 

And  stars,  still  sentinels,  are  keeping 

Watch  o'er  the  giant  mountains  sleeping; 
No  sound  to  break  their  slumbers,  save  the  dash 
Of  yon  wild  torrents  that,  like  diamonds,  flash 
Down  the  steep  toppling  etags,  while  echo  still 
Wails  back  iheir  Toice  from,  each  dark  hollow  hill. 
No  more  from  clouds  the  eagle  sends  his  shriek, 
But  folds  his  wing  on  yon  high  splintered  peak. 
Through  chasms  and  gulfs  the  night-winds  &intly  sigh. 
The  moveless  pines  stand  sculptured  on  the  sky; 
Below,  Maritza  trails  its  silvery  Hne^ 

While,  shimmering  'neath  the  moon. 

Like  a  still  smooth  lagoon, 
Far  to  the  East  the  Euxine's  waters  shine : 
There  Craul's  and  Albion's  guardian  fleets  are  riding. 

Though  nought  the  ken  descries, 

Save,  hung  'twist  waves  and  skies, 
Some  star-lit  sail,  like  a  white  spirit,  glidhig. 

Along  the  Uue  flat  sea, 

All  slowly,  silently. 
Grandeur  and  SoHtude  on  these  vast  steeps 
Have  made  their  ^one,  and  heitmit  Quiet  keeps 
His  vigil  here,  and  Night,  nor  sad,  nor  dull. 
Crowned  with  her  stars,  makes  terror  beautifuL 

And  shall  the  Invader  reach  this  mountain  mass  ? 
And  through  these  gates  shall  Russia's  myriads  pass  ? 
Fancy  beholds  them  now-*^their  legions  come, 

Like  the  thick  Persian  host, 

That  blackened  Grsecia'a  coast, 
And  sent  from  lull  to  hill  its  bee-lil^  hum* 
Men  bold  of  heart  are  here»  mi  strong  of  band, 
As  those  in  Sparta's  ne'er-fcugotten  band ; 


*  The  Balkan  range— the  Hiemas  of  t|ie  Greeks. 
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Bat  different  shall  their  doom' be ;  Britain,  Gaol, 
And  Othman's  children^  do  not  fight  to  fiUl : 

No  slain  Leonidas, 
Nofiadt^]?e^bi^^^4l^c^lM^v^..  /  . 

Shall  choke  this  rugged  pass, 

OrfiUagqry.gi^YpJ,  ^n.  ,  ^,  ; 
For  power,  as  well  as  valour,  on  our  side, 
We'll  crush  tha  Vandals,  bow  the  Northm^n^'a  pride* 
See !  late  so  lone,  ^ach  ^ ock  is  swarming  now 
With  dauntless  warriors  i  on  the  crag's  tall  irow 
The  cannon  gristles,  readjr  to  ^ive  breath 
In  deep-tongued  thunder,  and  to  belch  forth  death. 
Back,  Northmen !  to  your  wilds,  nor  tempt  your  fete ; 

For  if  ye  enter  here. 
Blind,  rash  aggressors!  it  will  be  too  late ; 

Few  shall  survive  to  tell  the  tale  of  fear. 

How  changed  the  scene !  peace,  solitude,  no  nnope 
Brood  o*er  the  Balkans ;  far  and  wide  the  roar 
Of  red-mouthed  cannon  sounds  throu^  each  defile. 
Alive  with  fire  seems  each  high  craggy  pile : 
Here  from  black  pines  a  colmnn  swi^  advances, 
There  a  long  hedge  of  glittering  bayonets  glances ; 
The  cheer  of  Gaul  and  England,  the  load  oiy 
Of  Islam's  followers,  wildly  mix  on  high : 

The  startled  wolf  hath  fled  ; 

War's  clouds  around  are  sjHread ; 

The  stream,  so  pure  before, 

Is  running  stained  with  gore, 

And  Death  and  Havoc  close 

AHke  o'er  friends  and  foes. 
Shall  Stamboul  fall,  and  savage  Cossacks  ride 
Through  Europe's  garden  on  their  steeds  of  pride? 
Right  yield  to  Wrong?  fair  Civilisation  bow  P— 
Thou  God  of  battles !  smile,  decide  It  now! 

The  wall  of  biass^  that  England  rear% 
Scotta'a  elaymctre,  tibe  Modem's  s^ars, 
Gaul,  active,  skilled,  wath  guns  /that  make 
The  mountain^  and  oorfoemen  quaka,  - 
Have  foiled  the  myriads  there ! 
Let  shouts  now  rend  the  air, 
As  back  from  Balkan  passes. 
In  broken,  bleeding  masses, 
The  vanquished  Russians  swift  ieikm ; 
Up  I  on  their  flyihg  squadrons  fire- 1 
Drive  them  to  whence  ^ey  cakne — l^e  land  of  bean 
The  Eden     the  Sotith  shall  ne^er  be  thdrs : 
Tell  them  and  him,  the  guiky  <:ause  of  all, 
.  Aggc^ors  thus  shall  bow,  and  tyrants  fall. 
Insulted J^urope  thus  hath  vengeance  hurled, 
And  thus  shaO  Justice  triumph  in  the  woiM. 
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REV£LATIONS  OF  THB  FBMHCik  OPfiRA£.« 

Thuctdides  has  written  that  she  Is  the  most  vutnous  woman  of  whom 
the  least  is  said.  The  ladies  of  the  Opera  are,  according  to  M.  Veron, 
ancien  directeur  of  the  French  Opera,  those  of  whom  the  most  is  said. 
It  is  to  them  in  particular  that  he  tells  m  the  unjust  and  ungaOant  defi- 
nition of  a  woman,  ^^La  femme  est  une  creature  humaine  qm  sliabille, 
babille,  et  se  deshabille,''  applies  itself — a  definition  whicb>  unlike  the 
fair  ladies  in  question,  would  manifestly  lose  hy  translation,  as  the  play 
upon  the  words  could  not  be  preserved. 

Are  the  ladies  of  the  Opera  then  modern  illustrations  of  the  wisdom 
and  truth  of  the  Athenian's  apothegm,  or  do  they  contradict  a  saying 
only  true  some  400  years  ago  ?  If  much  was  said  in  those  times  of  the 
Glyceras,  the  Lais,  the  Phrynes,  and  the  Aspasias,  does  it  at  all  follow, 
because  much  is  said  in  modern  times  of  the  Taglionis,  the  Elsslers,  and 
the  Duvemaprs,  that  they  in  any  way  resemble  their  antique  predecessors  ? 
M.  y  eron  will  tell  Qe  is  m  the  humour  for  revelation&  In  what- 
ever position  of  life  he  has  been  placed,  he  say6,  he  has  been  assailed  and 
calumniated.  He  will  reply  to  these  attacks  by  e^po^g.  the  system. 
Not  that  he  pretends  to  have  come  off  deathless.  In. France,"  the 
Director  tells  us,  most  of  our  stateomen  manifest,  no  matter  how  old 
they  are,  a  certain  taste  for  gallantr)\  The  position  of  mimster  is  more 
especially  sought  for  in  order  to  dazzle  the  vimity  and  the  hearts  of  the  Mt 
sex,  or  to  carry  by  assault  the  beauties  of  the  couUsses.*^  Host  worthy 
object  of  ambition !  the  height  of  political  success  is  to  be  temporary 
master  of  a  pair  of  legs  or  of  a  melodious  ihroat  I  We  can  ^cy  the 
sneer  that  would  curl  on  a  Gxuzot's  or  a  Martignac's  lip.  Even  a  director 
is  not  invincible.  "  Opera  directms,"  H.  V^n  telb  us,  have  hearts 
like  other  men,  and  all  the  resources  of  ooquatry  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion to  become  master  of  the,  place.  The  love  of  a  director  meets  with 
a  constent  exciiemaxt  in  the  successes  of  her  whom  he  prefers,  and  ia 
the  decent  reserve  whieh  is  imposed  upon  him  in  the  preaenoe^  of  people 
at  once  curious  and  fond  of  scandaL" 

Such  preferences  might  possibly  be  kept  secret  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
but  they  would  never  be  lost  to  rival  choregrapiiists.  The  director  was 
upon  one  occasion  rendered  sensible  of  this  hek  in  &zomackably^  i^i^ 
nious  manner.  It  was  not  cugtomary  to  give  bendits  at  the'Op^ra,  bat 
when  benefits  were  givmi  at  other  theatres,  to  the  Mm,  tibe  Duchenois, 
or  the  Branchus,  the  artists  and  ih&  repertory  of  the  Opera  were  placed 
at  their  disposal.  One  day  Madame  Pradher  had  a  benefit  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  After  having  asked  from  the  Director  the  services  upon  that 
night  of  Nourrit,  Levasseur,  and  Madame  Danu»«a%  the  added,  in  the 
most  innocent  maimer  possible,  *^  That  it  not  all ;  you  have  a  charming 
dancer,  who  in  my  opinion  hat  tAaimt  at  mueh  tdLevkas  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni;  I  hdpe  you  will  dUe^  her  to  dance  at  my  benefit."  8he  ihea 
named,"  says  the  Dijector,  "  confidentially,  the  one  who  oblaaned  my 
more  or  less  secret  preferences,  and  more  or  less  &ereet  attentions.  I 


*  M^moires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Parity  par  LeBoetear  L^V^von^  TovieTroi- 
si^me. 
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wM  thiHimad»:to  findiniiietepraiiM  aai  tfak admintUisi,  more  inskBoiit 
than  reafly  cbsemdy  a&ezcaie  for  iny  weakoess*  IbucUune  Pradher  had 
surprised  the  seoret  of  ato  attaohmeat  which  I  straggled  against  without 
hopes  of  conquering  it,  and  she  at  once  gratified  my  self-lore  and  cheered 
my  heart  madame  Pradher  won  her  suit ;  I  refused  nothing  that  she 
asi  ced  me,  so  delighted  was  I  to  find  my  protegee  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  great  artists  of  the  Openu*^ 

Doctor  y  ^n,  director  of  the  Gnmd  Opera,  met  with  great  successes, 
and,  with  the  modesty  peculiar  to  Parisian  life,  he  does  not  fail  to  let  us 
hear  some  of  these  bonnes  fortums,  ^'Faith&il,"  he  says  "to  the  tra- 
dikioiis  of  the  old  Opera,  whoi  Yestris  helieved  that  I  had  taken  a  fSuicy 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  be  used  to  run  for  me  in  a  state  of  great  exdtement, 
his  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  his  toes  turned  lOut,  his  hanas  in  his  pocketS| 
to  say  oUigin^y,  ^  She  is  there  without  h^  modier I  honoured,'^  adds 
the  director,  "  tne  old  age  of  this  Nestor  of  dance  with  some  dmtUereated 
gratuities.''  Strange  inconsistency,  the  same  communicative  historian  of 
the  Opera  says,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  Yestris  took  particular  interest 
in  the  education  of  two  young  and  charming  women :  the  wild,  joyous 
PanHne  Lecouz,  and  the  melancholy  Pauline  Duvemay;  nothing 
could  be  more  coquettish  than  their  costume  for  study.  They  had 
during  their  dass  hours  no  other  tutor  than  Yestris,  to  whom  they 
wore  confided  as  to  a  father :  c^etait  des  filles  bien  gardees.  MadenuH- 
selle  Leroux  was  always  laughing.  Mademoiselle  Duvemay  often  wept; 
Yestris  used  to  grieve  at  her  sorrow,  and,  to  win  me  over  to  his  pupil, 
would  show  noe  some  drops  of  water  on  the  floor,  and  which  had  been 
projected  &om  a  miniature  watering-pot.  "  Look,"  he  would  say ;  see 
her  tears !"  In  the  coulisses^  from  morning  to  night,  with  or  witiiout 
appropriate  costume,  everybody  is  playing  a  part  Ti^  director  mono- 
pousing  the  fiitutty. 

The  greatest  triumph  is  recorded  in  the  following  words.  We  give 
the  author's  own  words,  for^sevmd  reasomi.  First,  for  the  mock-modesty 
of  the  exordium,  which  forms  a  kind  of  apology  for  he,  the  director, 
being  favoured  hy  the  preferences  of  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Tag" 
lioai — ^be  for  wh^  Leroux  had  smiled,  and  Duvernay  wept  in  vain; 
second^,  for  the  mystical  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  told ;  and  lastly, 
because  it  is  fitting,  and  proper  that  the  director  should  speak  for  himself : 

Mademoiselle  Taglioni  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence ;  she  took  great  plea- 
sore  in  quizzing  people.  Certain  of  acquiring  wealth  by  her  talent,  her  neart 
only  sought  in  those  whom  she  loved  elegance,  distinction,  a  good  figure,  and 
claiiDs  to  a  noble  descent ;  she  has  never  experienced  any  real  passion  except 
for  men  little  protected  by  fortime ;  she  was,  indeed,  a  good  and  honest 
person.  There  never  occurred  between  her  and  my  directorate  but  light  and 
fugitive  clouds,  ^^en  I  left  the  Opera  she  bad  still  a  year's  engagement  to 
go  throu^  with  M.  Duponcbel.  Almost  immediately  after  my  departure 
Mademo^elle  Taglioni  was  laid  up  with  a  pain  in  her  knee ;  aU  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  Opera,  were  summoned  to  a 
coQsoltation :  my  friends,  De  Guise,  Roux,  Maijolin,  and  Magendie,  were 
there;  the  consultation  was  long  and  serious;  there  was  no  swelling,  no 
redness,  but  touch  the  knee  howsoever  slightly,  and  the  dancer's  phynogomny 
ex|»essed  the  greatest  agony.  Whilst  the  sisrgeons  were  discussing  with  great 
warmth  all  the  varieties  pr^seiAed  by  neuralgias  and  sprains,  M.  Mageadie 
and. I  weco  lau^liiBjg  in  our  beards.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni  remained  some 
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*  raontbt  without  dancing.   Three  or  four  yean  afterwards  my  friend  Adam 

went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  composer.  Going  into  the  Apartment  of  Mademoi- 
selle Taglioni,  who  was  at  that  time  first  dancer  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  a 
charming  liule  girl  ran  towards  him.  To  whom  does  this  pretty  little  girl 
belong?^  inquired  the  composer.  ''That/'  replied  Mademoiselle  Tagliooi, 
with  a  smile — that  is  my  pain  in  the  knee!" 

Notwithstanding  these  weighty  responsibilities  of  the  directorate,  M. 
V^ron  assures  us  that  he  recoyered  at  times  all  liberty  of  mind  and 
reason.  A  director,"  he  tells  us,  who  allows  his  baton  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  distaff  is  at  once  tiie  dupe  and  the  victim  of  his  blind 
impulses  and  ill-regulated  passions.  The  artist  who  is  the  object  of  so 
many  protections,  and  the  cause  of  so  many  acts  of  injustice,  is  soon  sur- 
roundea  by  enemies ;  the  public  deprives  her  of  his  favour  and  his  ap- 
plause, and  as  it  perceives  that  every  occasion  is  taken  to  overrate  her 
talents,  it  even  refuses  to  do  justice  when  deserved.  This  queen  of  the 
theatre  keeps  greater  talents  away,  for  they  dread  being  sacrificed  to  the 
favourite.  The  artist  and  the  director  sink  together,  and  their  passbn 
only  increases  by  all  the  sacrifices,  by  all  the  mutual  devotedness  into 
which  they  are  led.  During  my  direction,  I  always  reigned  and 
governed  alone  at  the  Opera!"  This  peroration  is  great — Fetat  c^at 
^9tot— and  all  the  great  sayings  of  antiquity  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  Lerousr  smiled,  Duvemay  wept,  even  Taglioni  capitulated  to 
elegance,  distinction,  a  good  figure  (this  was  before  the  expanse  of  wlute 
waistcoat  had  obtained  renown  at  an  Imperial  court),  and  claims  to  noble 
descent — that  is  the  nobility  of  letters  patent  given  to  artists  of  Ae 
Opera;  but  the  director  was  impartial,  inflexible:  he  always  reigned 
and  governed  alone  at — the  Opera. 

M.  le  Docteur  Veron  entered  upon  his  duties  as  director  of  the  Opera 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  and  the  rise  to  power  of  a  citizen  king.  He 
looked  upon  his  position  accordingly.  "The  revolution  of  July,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  is  a  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie :  this  victorious  bouf' 
geotsie  will  wish  to  rule  the  roast,  to  amuse  itself  a  littie ;  the  Opera  will 
become  its  Versailles,  it  will  crowd  there  to  usurp  the  places  of  the  nohle 
lords  and  courtiers  exiled  from  the  capital."  He  resolved,  therefore, 
upon  giving  to  the  Opera  a  character  of  popularity  as  well  as  brilliancy. 

The  preliminaries  were  not  got  over  without  much  trouble  and 
anxiety.  There  was  the  budget ;  in  1829  the  Theatres  Royal  had  cost 
Charles  X.  966,000,923  francs,  84  centimes,  nearly  a  million  of  French 
money  !  Louis  Philippe  sought  for  a  director  who  would  carry  on  the 
Opera  at  his  own  personal  risk  and  expense.  Then  there  was  the 
guarantee,  in  which  M.  V6ron  was  assisted  by  M.  Aguada  M.  de  Monta- 
livet  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  affair  was  settled 
at  the  bewitching  hour  of  midnight. 

This  arrangement,  and  what  M.  Veron  calls  the  cafiier  des  charges — 
the  minutes  of  ministerial  instructions — ^underwent  many  vicissitudes. 
In  May,  1831,  all  the  tiieatres  were  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  and  the  Count  d*Argout  hastened  to  add  a  sup- 
plement to  the  instructions,  with  what  was  more  satisftictory,  a  grant  of 
100,000  francs,  towards  internal  improvements  and  bringing  out  Robert 
le  Diahle,  This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  thing  the  minister  had  at 
heart.    A  commission  of  surveillance  was  named  at  the  same  time,  and 
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nusundentanduigs  and  conflicts  soon  arose  between  the  two  antagonistic 
powers.  M.  Veron  was  fined  a  thousand  francs  for  bringing  out  Le 
Serment  with  old  decorations.  But  still  the  Opera  went  on,  and  that  so 
successfully,  that  M«  Thiers  thought  it  was  high  time  to  add  another 
supplement  to  the  "  instructions/*  which  reduced  the  annual  subsidy  to 
670,000  francs.  This  was  in  1834.  The  next  year  cholera  broke  out, 
and  M.  V^ron  asserts  that  he  lost  356,000  francs  during  the  seven 
months  that  the  epidemic  lasted.  Still  the  prosperity  of  the  Opera  was 
so  great,  that  M.  Thiers  brought  forward  another  candidate  for  the  direc- 
torate. It  was  at  length  decided  that  M.  Veron,  M.  Duponchel,  and  M. 
Loewe  Weimar  should  act  conjointly.  This  was  after  a  sole  reign  of 
four  years  and  a  few  months.  The  result  was  that  discussions  took  the 
place  of  administration,  and  soon  M.  Y^ron  was  glad  to  give  way  to 
M.  Aguado  upon  receiving  a  sufficient  indemnification,  whilst  M.  Loewe 
Weimar  obtained  a  mission  to  Russia,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  as 
obtained  in  the  coulisses  of  the  Opera,  being  apparently  considered  as  a 
proper  qualification  for  ambassadorial  functions  at  the  Court  of  the 
Autocrat 

When  M.  Veron  took  possession  of  the  cabinet  de  direction  of  the 
Opera,  and  which  he  tells  us  was  very  meagrely  furnished,  he  did  not  find 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  society  which  was  easily  satisfied.  One  of  the 
orchestra  said  to  him,  You  are  a  doctor,  sir ;  you  are  not  a  musician  ; 
how  did  they  come  to  make  you  an  opera  director  ?"  Another  said, 
"  How  can  you  think,  sir,  of  diminishing  my  salary — I  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  selected  you  for  my  doctor — I  whom  you  have  actually  bled  !" 
M.  Veron  did  not  wish  to  bleed  the  artist  for  a  second  time,  and  she  (for 
it  was  a  lady  of  the  ballet)  escaped. 

M.  V^ron  tells  us  that  it  was  M.  Duponchel  who  imagined  the  scene 
of  the  nuns  arising  from  their  graves  in  Robert  le  Stable^  and  that 
Meyerbeer  was  anything  but  pleased  with  it.  "  All  that  is  very  fine," 
said  the  maestro  at  the  rehearsal,  but  you  do  not  believe  in  the  success 
of  my  music — you  seek  for  success  in  your  decorations.'* 

It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  bring  out  Robert  le 
Diable  m  an  effective  manner,  and  the  felicitous  changes  which  M. 
Veron  lays  claim  to  having  introduced  into  its  performance,  that  it  has 
been  frequently  laid  to  his  charge  that  it  was  against  his  own  wish  and 
feelings  that  the  said  piece  was  ever  produced  at  all.  In  order  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  these  charges,  M.  Veron  prints  a  letter  from  Meyerbeer, 
dated  Paris,  February  9th,  1 854,  and  written  since  the  publication  of  the 
two  first  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  : 

Sir, — I  have  made  it  a  constant  principle,  an  invariable  habit,  not  to  correct 
the  false  reports  spread  about  in  reference  to  myself. 

Nevertheless,  I  acknowledge  that  my  conscience  has  oflen  reproached  me 
for  not  having  broken  the  rule  in  a  circumstance  in  which  not  only  I  myself 
was  concerned,  but  in  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  my  works,  an  injury  was 
inflicted  on  one,  of  whom  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  in  praise,  and  who 
merited  on  my  part  a  reciprocity  of  good  feeling  ;  I  allude  here  to  the  false 
reports,  accredited  by  a  host  of  papers,  that  you  did  not  get  up  the  work  of 
Robert  le  Diable,  except  against  your  own  feelings  and  wishes,  and  according 
to  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  from  my  own  purse  the  expenses  of  the  organ 
used  in  the  fifth  act  of  tliat  work. 

My  conscience  often  troubled  me  for  not  having  contradicted  these  misre- 
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prasratations  Id  the  papen,  but  time  moved  oo,  ji^ean  pasMdy^aad  .1  ten^  U 
would  be  YCffy  late  to  awnken  the  memory  of  a  thiog  long  gooe'by. 

But  now  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  you  offer  it  to  me,  sir,  by 
pobUshing  Tcmr  Memoirs,  in  which  no  doubt  a  few  lines  will  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  which  yon  made  one  of  the  events  of  your*  brilliant  direction.  I 
iiBlli9gly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  declaring  that  the  facts  in  question 
are  complete  &lte. 

Tbe  cwgiin  was  paid  for  by  you,  provided  by  you,  as  treU  as  olher  ihiiigs 
l«%«iisite  for  ^flcotively  f^ing  up  M^bert  U  Diabk  for  the  stage,  and  I 
must  declare  that,  so  far  from  restraining  yourself  to  wbM  w«s  atrictly  neces- 
sary, you  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  director  towards  the 
author  and  the  public. 

J  shall  never  forget  the  great  service  which  you  rendered  me  by  changing 
the  personification  of  the  part  of  Bertram,  which  I  had  had  tbeweaikoess  to 
give  to  an  artist  in  other  respects  of  most  praiseworthy  abilities*^  Babadie, 
— -4md  liad  not  the  courage  to  take  awa^  from  him.  You  luoktly  bad  tbe 
vssokition  which  tailed  me,  the  negotiation  succeeded,  and  the  part  was  ^ 
trusted  to  Levasseur.  Massol,  a  distinguished  artist,  was  charged  by  you  with 
only  the  fa^-end  of  a  part— he  was  actually  converted  into  a  herald-at-arms. 

The  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  summoned  by  you,  came  every  evening  to 
reinforce  the  choruses ;  no  effort,  indeed,  was  spared  to  bring  out  the  piece 
effectively  in  so  far  as  regarded  scenery,  costumes,  or  other  accessories.  If 
I' bring  these  facts  forward,  it  is  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  reoogMse 
pulblicty,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  the  great,  intelligent,  and  dewxted  part, 
which  you  took  in  the  success  of  Robert  le  Diahle. 

What  I  regret  most  not  to  be  able  to  bring  also  forward  again,  are  the 
thousand  ingenious  cares,  the  delicate  attentions,  which  addressed  themselves 
to  the  composer  as  well  as  to  the  work,  and  for  which  my  gratitude  would  not 
be  the  more  lively  or  more  profound  even  if  the  public  could  appreciate  them 
as  I  do. 

Receive,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  most  respectful  feelings. 

6.  MmMMEm, 

Daring  the  mn  of  Robert  le  Diabk,  Madame  Damoreaa,  who  had 
thoeatened  the  director  with  her  absenoe  after  the  first  month  unless  her 
salary  underwent  a  very  cousiderable  increase,  was  taken  suddenly  ilL 
A  Madame  Pouillet,  of  the  Od6on,  consented  to  take  her  place  as  the 
Sieilian  prinoess.  This  lady  was  separated  from  hm^  husband,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Opera.  M.  Pouillet,  not  being  aware  of  the  change, 
want  before  the  curtain  was  drawn  up  to  pay  ms  re^tects  to  Madame 
Damoreau,  and,  lifting  up  the  veil  that  enveloped  the  princess,  found 
himself  in  presence  of  his  wife*  The  compliments  which  he  had  intended 
for  Madame  Damoreau  were,  we  need  scarely  say,  omitted  upon  this 
occasion. 

In  1834  (M.  V^ron  relates)  I  made  a  joumev  to  London  ;  I  met  there 
Mademoiselle  Fanny  Elssler,  whom  I  had  already  heard  much  spoken  of :  she 
at  once  won  me  by  her  charming  physiognomy,  her  expressive  Mid  intelligent 
lodes,  and  her  talents  as  a  dancer,  which  were  characterised  by  so  much  in- 
dividuality. Th^r^se,  now  united  in  Prussia,  by  a,  lef)>hand  marriage,  to  a 
rojnl  prince,  did  not  prepossess  one  so  much  ;  she  was  taller  than  her  sister. 
Faany  wislied  much  to  come  to  Paris  ;  she  received  me  with  mueh  graoioiia<- 
ness.  These  two  artists  were  not  well  paid  in  London,  and  at  tbtt  time  lim 
great  theatre  was  not  even  regular  in  its  payments.  Th^r^,  on  the  contoury, 
dreaded  a  first  appearance  in  Paris,  and  she  resisted  to  the  last  my  proposats 
for  engaging  lier  and  her  sister,  over  whom  she  had  great  influence,  let  I 
oifered  them  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.   In  order  to  succeed  I  sought  to 
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give  lheoi  .a.gOQd  idea  of  the  QMmer  ki  which  ifce  Operaof  Paris  was  ad- 
.9iini9tei0d.  .1  invited  ;th«miU>  dtseat  CUm>emlm^  S^sitl  mt'ktmte^eomjHrgme; 
:1^e  dinner,  did  ^reat  honoar  to  the  msler  of  the  hotel*  isnd  mt  the  d^sMit  a 
silver  salver  was  placed  on  the  tahle,  upoB  which  mwf  heaped  tip  two^^nt- 
dred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  jewels  <and  diamonds.  The  salver  mm  passed 
at  tlie  same  time  as  the  baskets  of  fruits,  and  the  two  Misses  £lssler,  although 
anaaous  enongh  to  make  their  selection,  would  nevertheless  onl^r  consent  to 
taoeept -two  off  the  most  unpretendmg  objects,  representing  barely  the  value 
of;sb:to  eight  .thousand  francs* 

When  the  Elaslen  were  in  Parfs^  it  was  runoHfed  i^iroady  %cft^  more 
eepeeiaUydn  tthe  GeFinan  papers,  that  MademoiseUe  fanny  Elssler  had 
ki^ifed  the  Doc  de  Reichstadt  with  «9te  grande  pcusion.  1  interro- 
^ted,"  says  M.  V^rfm,  the  ex^danoer  of  Vienna  upon  the  fidbject  with 
Hvely  euriosity ;  I  always  found  her  sincere,  without  i^o^  reserre,  and 
she  assuied  me  that  ihis  passion  of  :the  eon  of  ithe  Emperor 'for  her  was  u 
mere  invention." 

,])£adeBieifl[^  Faai^,  we  are  told,  leads  a  retired  fife  in  a  German 
dbatetto,  hiring  with  her  a  iaithful  cousin,  who  never  quitted  her,  and 
whose  disinterested  devotedness  has  something  in  it  as  original  as  are 
the  qnalities  of  her  mind.  Aiiists  of  a  higher  class  Avoid  the  snares  and 
ihe  pitMls  whidi  are  placed  in  the  way  of  less  sncoessM  candidates 
&r  public  fistvom:. 

If  licentiousness  reigns  domona&t  in  the  etndkses  tyf  the  Opera,  M. 
Veron  tells  us  it  is  in  main  part  diss  soldy  to  the  immorality  of  the 
notfaem.  AWays  excepting  tiie  iew  cases  in  which  irresistible  im- 
pulses take  young  girls  to  the  theatre  against  the  will  of  their  parents, 
the  generali^  motl^rs  who  destine  their  daughters  fbr  the  Opera 
give  them  the  most  deplorable  advice,  place  l^fore  them  the  most 
eoandalous  examples,  inqoire  them  with  hopes  of  ambition,  pride,  and 
fortune,  to  give  them  perseverance  and  oonrage.  They  initiate  them 
&om  early  youth  in  all  the  arts  of  oeqnetry,  and,  in  Hen  of  morak  and 
religion,  teach  them  to  be  handsome  and  to  please* 

I  have  heard,  says  M.  V^ron,  a  curious  sermon  preached  by  the 
mother  of  an  artist  to  her  daughter.  She  was  reproaohmg  her  for  being 
so  distsmt  towards  her  admirers.  '^  Do  be  a  little  more  amiable  to  ihem," 
she  said,  more  conciliating,  more  zealous;  if  not  for  your  child's  or  your 
mother's  sake,  at  Imt  £or  that  of  your  carriage !" 

From  their  earliest  years,  these  young  girls  hear  of  nothing  but  in« 
comes,  allowances,  settlements,  and  a  whole  vocabulary  of  petits  menoffeSj 
and  of  affairs  which  they  often  speak  of  in  the  most  amusing  manner. 
"  I  inquired,"  says  M.  V6ron,  "  one  day  of  a  young  dancer  who  the  gen- 
tleman was  I  had  met  her  walking  with;  she  answered  me  with  great 
pride,  *  He  is  a  very  rich  gentleman,  who  has  houses  and  lands,  and  all 
very  well  mortgaged  !'  " 

Another  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  communicative.  "  I  re- 
naaiked,"  M.  Veron  relates,  "that  one  of  the  figurantes  was  in  an  inte- 
resting  way.  I  accordingly  recommended  her  to  suspend  her  vocation 
for  a  time,  and  I  added  with  an  expression  of  interest,  '  who  was  the  cause 
of  this  necessary  seclusion?'  The  poor  girl,  whose  early  years  had  been 
deprived  of  all  good  example  or  advice,  merely  answered,  'Cost  des  mee- 
sievurs  que  vous  ne  connaissez  pas.' " 
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M.  VkrM  admits  infinitely  worse  llungs  of  the  Opera  than  we  believed 
of  it.  Anxious  to  take  a  medium  between  the  extreme  of  puritanical  de- 
nim(nations  and  rumours  often  gathered  from  the  tongue  of  fashionable 
flippAD^f  "we  set  down  part  as  true,  but  sddl  what  was  really  bad  as  ex- 
oeptioiial*  It  ap^iears,  as  fiir  as  Paris  is  concerned,  we  were  in  error. 
We  did  not  take  mto  consideration  that  opmkjiguranies  are  now  almost 
a  race  of  themselves,  destined  to  be  Ae  mothers  of  young  artists,* whom 
they  win  bring  up  just  as  their  mothers  brought  them  up;  and  thus  this 
corrupt  state  of  things  is  hereditarily  handed  down.  Virtue  at  the  Opera 
isevid/sntly  the  exception — ^vice  the  example  and  the  rule.    All  M. 

can  say  for  his  amiable  young  clients  is,  that  a  figurante  of  the 
lowiest  abilities  does  not  deserve  to  be  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as 
those  idle  beauties  who  only  live  by  thdr  attractions.  The  artists  of  the 
ballet,  and  still  more  the  artists  of  the  chorus,  have  this  distinction,  that 
they  are  capable  of  study  and  work,  and  are  very  assiduous  in  certain  duties. 
Many  of  uiem  have  been  most  carefully  educated  in  dancing  or  singing, 
many  of  them  play  on  the  piano^  can  write  and  spell  correctly,  have  even 
learnt.Eqglish  ifxa  e$]^eQxu  purposes,  we  suppose).  I  have  even  met 
with  some,"  he  adds,  '^who  were  reading  Madame  de  S^vigne,  J.  J. 
Roosscan,  Chateanfariand,  ti  qui  avaient  du  style  There  is  posntiiely 
a  HiAvelk  in  M.  V^ron,  iust  such  as  he  himself  attributes  to  his  yoteig 
clients — a  na'ivstSy  in  speaking  of  vicious  things,  which  is  truly  Parisiaii, 
and  is  only  one  degree  removed  from  vice  itsetf. 

The  letters  patent  delivered  in  1672  by  Louis  XIV.  concerning  the 
non  derogeanoe  of  the  demoiselles  and  genUemen  of  the  Opera  constitute 
titles  of  nobiliiby  ioc  the  artists,  and^  says  M.  V4n>ai  noblesse  oblige. 
In  what  way,  to  purity  of  manners,  to  virtuous  thoughts  and  honourable 
deeds?  Not  at  all.  As  soon  as  t^oot figurante  of  the  Opera  can 
decorate  her  fbot  with  a  laced  boot,  can  put  a  good  shawl  on  her 
shpuld(9n>  ifnd  can  brighten  up  her  physiognomy  with  coquettish  rib- 
.bonsy  she  asswies  from  that  moment  the  .iars  of  a  lady  and  a  certain 
•eda^ness  and  sobriety  of  language."  Nobility,  we  soppose^  ippifftiftg 
.upon  siufih. 

The  demoiselles  of  the  Opera,  we  are  seriously  told,  are  suso^ible  of 
real  love.  There  are  some  examples  of  their  hearts  having  been  opened 
\o  the  grande  passion.  Many  unions  which  begin  with  love  are  con- 
tinued with  exemplary  fidelity,  and  end  in  marriage.  Marriages  afeo 
occur  pretty  frequently  between  the  artists  of  the  Opera  and  the  muri- 
ciftns  of  the  orohestray  these  msffmg^s  am  mostly  happy  and  honourable. 
One  of  these  miusiciakis,  seeood  violia,  was.  so  enamoured  of  his '  own  wile, 
that,  ahhough  verr  assiduous  in  his  duty,  he  could  not  pky  a  note^m 
the  moment  that  she  made  her  appearance  on  the  bocu^  and  began  to 
dance ;  £rom  that  moment  love  and  admiration  rendered  his  bow  motion- 
less. 

Duclos  used  to  say  that  pretty  women  are  like  a  theatre,  run  after  or  de- 
serted. In  the  coulisses  of  tne  Opera,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  fortune  spreads 
her  favours  and  her  gifts,  often  with  her  eyes  closed,  but  also  sometimes  with 
eyes  open.  More  than  one  dancer,  whose  d^ut  at  the  Opera  received  my 
protection,  has  made  a  rich  and  brilliant  marriage,  of  which  they  were  worthy 
by  their  talents,  tl)ei|:  wit,  and  their  beauty ;  they  have  now  an  honourable 
name,  live  in  the  bosom  of  opulence,  and  are  respected  for  their  good  conduct 
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and  exhaustless  benefiioence.  Some  only  entered  the  naarried  state  witb  re- 
piigoaDce ;  whilst  others  only  arrived  at  this  dh^uement  by  dint  of  talent  and 
perseverance.  Here  is  how  one  of  my  old  clients  succeeded  in  transforming 
her  petit  minage  into  a  regular  and  durable  union. 

An  English  lady  of  title  having  died,  a  dame  dc  c<mipagme^  of  serious  aspect, 
and  well  known  for  her  severe  manners,  good  conduct,  and  high  principles,  was 
left  at  liberty*  The  young  daoeer  took  it  into  her  head  to  give  hmelf  tfa^ 
momL  luiLUry  of  so  great  stdame  de  oompagnie:  the  theatre  inspires  a  tasie  for 
all  luxuries.  Thb  mntasy  was  gratified ;  the  expense  of  the  luxury  was  not 
even  taken  into  consideration.  One  day  that  a  few  friends  bad  assembled  in 
this  "small  household"  to  dinner,  my  clever  ex-pensionnaire  refused  to  join, 
and  when  her  lover  and  his  friends  went  to  her,  they  found  her  in  tears.  **I 
cannot,'*  she  said,  "live  any  longer  an  object  of  contempt ;  my  dame  de  com- 
fagnie  has  found  out  that  I  am  only  your  mistress,  and  she  reftises  to  remain 
with  me  any  longer.  I  shall  never  survive  such  a  disgrace.  To-morrow  i 
must  leave,  if  you  intend  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  last.'*  Affected  by 
this  politic  indignation  of  an  honest  heart,  the  lover  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  so  much  grief;  he  promised  to  marry  her,  and  did  so  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Tlie  dame  de  compa^nie  no  longer  laboured  under  the  apprehension  of  com- 
|)romising  her  principles  or  her  reputation  by  remainingwith  a  married  womap 
—on  the  contrary,  she  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  turn  affairs  bad  taken,  for 
fliey  were  mainly  her  work. 

Tbis  young  artist,  brought  up  by  an  experienced  mother,  had  made  espe- 
cial study  of  tlie  power  of  tears.  One  day  she  had  to  danoe  with  Mademoi- 
selle Liae  Noblet  I  went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  in  tears.  On  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this  deep  grief,  an  obstinate  silence  was  all  that  was  shown 
to  my  anxious  curio^ty.  Witness  of  my  entreaties,  her  mother,  who  could 
not  help  smilingj  Te-assured  me.  "  I  will  tell  you  all,"  she  said.  "  She  dances 
to-night  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  Noblet ;  Mademoiselle  Koblet  has  some 
very  fine  jewels,  and  my  daughter  has  none."  Notwithstanding  my  long  ex- 
perience, a  woman's  tears  always  affect  me,  and  I  sent  at  once  to  Madame 
Janisset's,  to  fetch  the  sovereign  remedy  for  such  deep  suffering  and  smli 
agonising  grieis.    I  was  in  one  of  my  days  of  administrative  weakness* 

It  appears,  from  the  same  authority,  that  a  happy  and  brilliant  des- 
tiny not  only  awaits  the  pretty  woman,  but  also  comes  sometimes  to 
surprise  the  plain  one.  The  latter  event  occiurs,  M.  V6ron  tells  us,  be- 
cause a  pretty  woman  insists  upon  being  loved,  while  the  plain  womani 
gires  herself  the  trouble  to  make  herself  loved. 

Duripg  my  direction,  I  every  month  passed  tlie  corps  de  hoUet  in  review ;  in 
its  ranks  I  ren^arked  a  figurante  pecuharly  ill-favoured  and  of  a  certain  age ; 
at  each  inspection  I  ordered  her  name  to  be  struck  off*  the  lists,  but  still  there 
she  ever  was  continuing  her  duties  at  rehearsals  and  public  representatibns 
alike ;  she  excited  the  interest  and  compassion  of  everyone,  even  of  the  ballet- 
masters.  One  day  she  came  up  to  me  on  the  stage.  ^  Do  not  send  me  away^'* 
she  said,  "  I  beseech  you ;  it  would  be  to 'consign  me  to  the  depths  of  misery. 
1  am  vefy  punctual,  i  know  how  to  dance,  and  I  take  the  place  of  such  of  my 
companions  as  fail  to  attend  the  rehearsals  in  the  morning  or  the  performances 
in  the  evening ;  I  place  myself  behind  all  the  others,  so  that  I  am  not  seen-^ 
have  pity  on  me."  This  poor  girl's  speech  affected  me,  and  I  left  her  on  the 
lists ;  I  even  now  and  then  spoke  to  her  in  terms  of  encouragement ;  but  one 
night  she  came  up  to  me,  thanked  me  for  my  tindness, "  and  now,"  she  added, 
"  yon  can  rid  yourself  of  me  when  you  like."  She  had  earrings,  and  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  watch,  which  she  showed  me.  Her  whole 
aspect  was  redolent  of  joy  and  happiness.  "  Yes,  M.  V^ron,  I  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  making  myself  loved,  and  it  is  to  your  compassion  that  I  owe 
my  good  luck  ;  had  you  expelled  me  from  the  theatre,  I  should  have  been  for 


RemlaMom^  af  the  Fife^wk^Oftm^. 


erer  iwolred  inimsfortuiM.''  She  had  met  with  a  ten^r  and  a  lakbM  heatt^. 
she  had  several  children,  and  married  the  man  whose  lasting  affections  she  hadL 
learnt  to  merit. 

It  was  to  me  (continues  M.  V^ron)  a  pleasant  and  a  continual  comedy  to 
watch  the  rises  and  falls  which  occurred  in  tlie  existence  of  these  light  troops 
of  the  Opera ;  one  who  the  evening  before  was  grateful  for  a  pur  of  cast^ 
pumps,  which  served  her  for  shoes,  would  come  to  tlie  theatre  two  da^rs  after- 
wards in  a  most  elegant  dress,  with  her  attendants,  English  horses^  and  a  car'- 
riage  just  out  of  Erlher's  factory.  Two  sisters,  punctual  at  their  dancing 
lessons  and  at  the  performances,  were  missing  for  several  days  continuously 
from  their  class  and  from  the  stage ;  they  came  back  not  with  the  repentant' 
air  of  the  Prodigal,  but  with  the  joyous  pride  of  young  princesses.  Darkng 
their  absence  they  had  won  the  hearts  of  two  young  princes  of  the  blood. 

Luxury  and  display  have  after  a  time  no  more  power  to  astoni^  these  poor- 
girls  than  misery  has  to  discourage  them  or  dishearten  tkiem. 

The  cluinces  of  their  fate  makes  thera  all  superstitious :  not  one  but  carries 
on  her  neck  or  finger  some  kind  of  amulet ;  almost  all  go  to  mass  and  hove  a* 
prodigious  number  of  wax«lights  burnt  on  the  altar  of  &e  Virgin,  under  the- 
strangest  pretexts,  thus  showing  more-  taste  for  external  worship  and  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  chuvch,  than  for  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  Some  even 
affect  an  inclination  for  the  severities  of  a  clobtered  life.  One^of  my  most 
charmmg pensionnaires,  being  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  dtspotte con- 
straint to  which  slie  was  condemned,  fled  from  the  maternal  roof ;  every  one 
believed  in  an  elopement  or  a  suicide^  The  police  received  information,  but 
the  same  evening  one  of  the  orchestra  met  her  in  the  Ruede  Faubeurg  Mont- 
martre,  arm-in-arm  with  a  nun,  who  was  conducting  her,  at  her  own  request, 
to. a  convent.  She  was  soon  restored  to  her  &am)y  and  to  the  Openu 

A  pccnKarity,  whi^  the  director*  seems  to  consider  almost  an  imperti- 
nence, on  the  part  of  the  artists  of  the  Opera,  is  a  pretension  to  haiving 
relatives — among  some  even  to  being  of  good  origin.  Lessee  has  long 
ago  depicted  this  family  pride  of  the  couUsses^  when  Laura  introduces 
Gil  Bias  as  her  brother.  The  demoiselles  of  the  Opera  carry  the  SeeKng 
so  far  as  sometimes  to  affect  mourning,  although  the  excuse  for  assuming 
such:  a  garb  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  death  of  their  porter,  their 
bonne,  or  even  a  pet  dog ! 

Yet  the  hearts  of  these  poor  children  of  chance  are  always  open  to 
flrisfbrtnne ;  they  deKght  in  relieving  all  who  are  afflicted  or  who  are  in 
distress.  The  prettiest  and  the  most  fashionable  place  themselves  at' 
the  heed  of  any  movement  of  benevcdence,  and  they  go  right'  up 
to  tiienr  acqnaintaaEices  and:  ntrmerows  clients.  Collections^  subscrip- 
tions,' and  concerts  for  some  charitable  purpose  or  other  are  coimtaxitly 
going  on. 

Lemontey,  a  writer  on  the  physiology  of  dancing,  pretends  that,  in  the 
artist,  the  spirits  destined  to  nourish  the  6re  of  the  passions  and  t^  wofk 
of  the  brain  are  turned  from  their  course*  The  kind  of  eseliantDien^'^ 
be  says,  "wbich  surrounds  a.  datncer  has  nothing  real  in  if;  no  woral 
stian^  comes  to  awaken  ih^  torpor*  in  vrbieh  the  excesses  of  danacing* 
€«?elop  the  organs  of  sensibiKty^/'  M.  Veron  denies  this.  Thm  are, 
lie  says^  dancers  and  vocalists  alike  dtinsent  htte  et  qui  chantent  Mie 
in  the  languAge  of  the  coulisses,  but  in  dancing,  as  in  singing,,  head, 
understanding,  and  imagination  are  indispensable  to  success. 

Certain  it  as  that  the  apper-pertion  of  the  body  suffers^for  tb^tHiiisuid^ 
development  of  the  lower — ^vocalists  hwre  no«  was  d»adVB»tag».  Tbi 
latter  have  most  fiBehng,  the  dancers  most  ph^^siqw;  hence  <kmeeiw 
often  make  their  fortunes  while  the  vocalists  live  in  misery.    This  wk 
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Among  the  female  choristers  of  the  Opera  (says  M.  V^ron)  the  greatest 
nnmber  hare  neter  troubled  themselves  with  their  interests  or  their  ititare ; 
they  have  Hved,  but  they  have  not  eonched  themsetves.  Some  have  made 
humble  enough  marriages  ;  several  very  good  musicians,  besides  their  service 
at  the  Opera,  obtain  a  livelihood  by  teaching.  They  are  in  general  dt  homes 
fates  de  files,  who  refuse  nothing  to  whosoever  pleases  them  and  loves  tliem ; 
they  only  believe  in  love  ;  oae  would  say  that,  like  singing-birds,  they  are  only 
on  earth  in  order  to  love. 

In  the  corps  de  ballet,  on  the  contrary,  we  meet  at  once  the  greatest  misery, 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  sudden  fortncfes  with  settlements^  carriages,  and 
diamonds.  In  the  jargon  of  the  cotdtsses^  all  settlements  are  called  un  papier, 
and  the  young  Jigurcmte,  to  excuse  her  lirst  fault,  says,  with  pride :  "Maisfai 
vn  papier"  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  privation,  the  sufferings,  the  fatigues, 
the  courage,  of  those  poor  girls  upon  whom  fortune  has  never  smiled.  Hope 
sustains  them ;  they  say,  smilingly^ "  I  suffer  to-day ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  rich."  Several  come  on  foot  from  Montmartre,  the  Batignolles,  or  the 
quarter  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  their  dancing-lesson,  their  rehearsal,  and  their 
performance,  and  they  go  back  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  rain  or  snow,  to  those 
distant  regions.  Some  find  time  to  give  dancing-lessons  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. I  was  one  day  speaking,  in  terms  of  admiration,  of  a  girl  who  was 
improving  every  day  in  her  appearance  and  good  looks.  "  We  are  very  poor, 
nevertheless,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  I  would  give  her  to  whoever  would  have 
her,  only  for  our  support."' 

AH  this  does  not  say  mach  for  the  Taunted  liberality  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Opera,  assisted  as  it  is  by  ministerial  subsidies  ;  a  liberality 
of  wliich  M.  V6ron  is  never  tired  of  boasting.  One  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  theatrical  system,  as  pursued  in  Paris,  was,  that  in  former  times 
the  minor  theatres  had  to  contribute,  and  that  largely  too,  to  the  support 
of  the  Opera.  Better  any^number  of  minor  theatres  and  a  means  o  fob- 
taining  an  honest  livelihood,  than  all  the  false  glare  and  glittering  of  the 
Opera^  and  the  vice  which  it  tinsels  and  bespangles.  First-rate  artists 
get  enormous  appointments;  inferior,  and  yet  necessary  adjuncts,  not 
enough  to  preserve  them  from  sin.  Thb  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some 
of  the  jewels,  heaped  up  on  the  salver  at  "  Clarendon's  Hotel"  mi^ht  have 
been  better  bestovred.  The  Swedish  nightingale  was  eminently  charitable 
-^id  she  ever  hear  the  cry  of  her  sisters  in  distress  ?  M.  Veron  acknow- 
ledges his  gallantry — did  he  ever  hold  out  his  hand  to  save  from  error? 
It  would  appear  not,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  pri^tions  to  be  gone 
through  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  some  wealthy  greenhorn,  are  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  gauze-enveloped  maiden  flutters  like 
a  moth  before  t^  footlights,  her  mind  made  up  to  self^^saorifiee^  and 
nUBtmg  t^mdf    To«*roovrow  I  may  be  riek" 

princij^es  here-  deaounoed,  not  iu  a  mate  serioas  tone,  than  they 
de06we^  wmy  it  affpeavsy  actually  in^odoeed  in  the  system  of  teadiing^ 
fetnMd^  va  foiet^  a^  paart-  of  the  apprenticetbsp  to  the  art-^hat  is  to  say^ 
VBdi^'^e  Oardefoand  Afe  Vestrises,.  and  till  M.  Taglioai  pere  wrought  a 
refera  on-  the  boaxds.  Ye^s,  M.  V6ron  tdls  us^  tau^t  the^avts  of 
graee.  and  sedoction.  Be  iansted  upov  provoking  smiles,,  poses^  a&d 
attitudes,  void  of  dl  decency  and  modesty.  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  to  his  pupils  in  a  cynical  tone :  My  gpod^  &iends,  be  charming^  be 
ooquetdsh,  exhibit  in  all  your  movements  the  most  seductive^  Hbeoi^l 
yoa  must  inspire  bve  both  before  and  after  the  dance." 
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Tbe  school*  tbe  tfyle^  aDdlaogoftga  of  M*  Tfl^(^)p^ieiivi»<qHilft4i£- 
femt ;  it  demtodod  a  giaceful  £EicUity  of  motion^  ligfatnM,  enpedaOj 
elevation,  du  ballon ;  btU  U  did  not  pemit  to  b»8  daughter  a  gesture  or 
an  attitude  which  betrayed  aa  absence  of  deeenej  or  shame.  Be  used  to 
say  to  her,  Wom^  and  young  girls  must  see  you  without  blushing ;  kt 
your  danoe  be  austere  while  it  is  tasteful  and  i^leta  with  delieacy." 

Yestiis  wished  his  pupils  to  dance  as  at  Athens,  like  bacdiaaiear 
M*  Taglioni  insisted  upon  a  simplicity  in  dancing ;  which  was  aliMSt 
mystical  aod  religbus.  The  one  taught  Pagan  dancing;  it  might 
be  said  that  the  other  preferred  Catholic  dancing.  Mademoi^le 
Ti^Uoni  danced  differently  and  better  than  any  one  had  eter  danced  be* 
fore  her»  Her  Aame,"  say  a  the  learned  director  and  endiusiasUo  admiMC^ 
vepresents  a  whole  school  of  dancing,  and  will  live  in  the  annalf  of  thei 
art  known  to  the  ancients,  and  which  modifies  itself  aoeonUng  to  the* 
laws,  manners,  and  religion!"  Long  may  that  uchool  livoi  is  all  wie  out 
add ;  it  teaches  that  graoQ  is  not  esseatiiuly  licentiousi  nor  to  be  xihnxm^. 
ing  does  it  require  to  be  frivolous* 


DE  QUINCEY^  «  MISCELLANIES/'* 

This,  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  de  Quincey's  "  Selections**— each 
volume,  however,  being^  complete  in  itself  (albeit  we  understand  not  their 
taste  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  single*blessedness  of  stick  complete- 
ness)— 

— ^But  we  must  draw  breath  after  that  parenthesis,  and  begin  again,. 
This,  then,  being  volume  the  third  of  "  Selections,  Grave  and  Gay,"  is 
admirably  adapted,  at  once  by  the  variety  and  the  unity  of  its  contents^ 
to  the  study  of  those  who  may  be,  as  yet,  slenderly  conversant,  or  even, 
quite  unacquainted,  with  the  genius  of  the  inimitable  author.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  epitomised  sample  of  his  discursive  powers — a  cunmngjj^- 
devised"  trysting-place  of  his  most  salient  characteristics.  Grave  and^ 
Gay  still  weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof — still,,  as  in  this  van- 
coloured  life,  cross,  and  intertwine,  and  relieve  one  the  other — meeting  us^ 
like  the  being  "  beautiful  and  bright"  in  Cpleridge's  i-omaunt, 

— -»~sometimes  frow  the  <fontw»w 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  onc^  ,  .  .  • 

In  green  and  sunny  giade. 

The  author's  grandeur  of  speculative  thought^  wandering  at  its  own  high 
will  through  eternity  of  time,  and  infinitude  of  space;  his  pathos,  deeper 
than  ever  plummet  sounded,  deeper  tlum  (too  deep  for)  tears ;  his  sohoi^u:- 
ship,  mastered  with  so  much  labour,  but  wielded  with  such  sprightly  ease 
his  narrative  art  (in  his  hands  really  an  art),  in  which  every  paragntph 
is  so  matterful  and  every  epithet  so  tefUng ;  hi^  stores  of  illustrationp, 
culled  from  <'a'  the  airts,"  and  ingeniiously  introduced  in  aJUi  sorts  .of 
places;  his  pensive  humour,  now  <£ry,  j^ow  uactupiis,  alternating  and^ 

*  MiscellanieB:  Chiefly  Narrative.  By  Thomas  de  Quincey.  London:  Groom- 
bridge.  1854.  (Forming  the  third  volume  of  De  Quince/s  «  Selections,  Grave 
and  Gay.'*) 
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ooiiiniiigbig  the  gtave  &ad.  gay ;  his  fomys  of  wit^  his  quaint  floumhes 
of/fiiDoy,  his  «dM^t  but  never  inalicioiis'  passes  cf  satire ;  ail  are  fairly,  if 
not  fnlly,  re|nre6etited  in  tins  volmne  of  Misorilanies. 

Dtili^  dense,  matter-of-^Mt  people — people  «f  *^  imperfect  sympathies'' 
— ^peofde  who  reoogMte  no  line  of  beauty  that  is  not  straight,  and  whose 
literary  ynixm  is  exeroned  firom  an  angle  anything  but  acute,  though  so 
narrow  in  its  range-people  who  know  little  Latins  beyond  Cut  bono 
(wfaieb  they  are  quoting  in  season,  out  of  season),  and  who  nerer  could 
see  the  jc^e  of  the  senior  wrangler's  objection  to  Milton's  epic^  But  what 
does  it  prolix? — good,  wwrthy,  solid,  stolid,  stupid  souls  of  this  order,  will 
probably  mough  be  stamped"  by  the  very  first  subject  in  the  present 
v^ome^--the  Military  Ktm  of  Spam.  We  can  make  nothing  of  it,  yon 
may  hear  them  say.  They  are  perplexed  as  to  its  drift.  They  resent 
the  dubious  tactios  of  the  narrator,  who  leaves  them  uncertain  whether  or 
wfam  they  are  to  laugh  or  ciy*  Fairly  started  as  t^ey  suppose  in  a 
pangn^h  grave  even  to  tragec^,  abrupdy  they  are  thrown  into  a  per&ct 
quandary  by  interjectional  sentences,  idluskmSyllEmcies,  boldly  and  broadly 
ludicrous.  Endeavouring  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  new  insnira- 
tion,  and  to  enter  into  the  mirth  which  they  presume  is  in  store  for  them, 
they  are  agun  flung  back  by  their  author's  seemingly  ci^ricious  recur- 
rence to  tones  of  sc^emn  reverie  and  passionate  earnestness.  Shakspeare 
himself,  bounding'  from  sleepless  Macbeth  to  a  sleepy  Porter, — Shak- 
speare himself,  intc^pting  the  stem,  sad  contemplations  of  Hamlet  hy 
the  songs  of  the  churchyard  Clown, — Shakspeare  himself,  who  inter- 
sperses the  latest  agonising  words  and  thoughts  of  Cleopatra  with  the 
quips  and  quirks  of  the  "  rural  fellow,"  who  brings  her  "  the  pretty  worm 
of  Nilus,  that. kills  and  pains  not," — Shakspeare  himsetf,  in  this  eccentric 
orbit,  this  lawless  mood  of  his,  is  not  more  unaccountable,  not  to  say 
offensive,  to  a  starched  and  straitlaced  Frenchman,  imbued  with  the 
prejudices  of  pedantry,  and  saturated  with  the  traditions  of  the  schools, 
thaa  is  tb^  Opium-eater  in  bis  miscellaneous"  mood,  in  his  truant 
disppsition,  to  a  non-plussed  literalist  of  the  kind  just  supposed. 

JSow  the  s^ry  of  this  Military  Nun  of  Spain  would  rare  at  the  hands 
of^ ft  prosaic  matter-of-fact  man,  scribbling  right  on,  as  the  crow  flies, 
jealous  or  incapable  of  pause,  or  parenthesis— errantry,  or  excursus-— 
break,  or  interval — additament,  or  episode, — ^we  know  not,  nor  care  to 
^now.  Ekiough,  that  told  as  Mr.  de  Quincey  tells  it,  with  its  fulness  of 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  it  is  a  singularly  interesting  tale, 
gami^ed  with  an  odd  intermixture  of  reflections,  suggestions,  and  nonde-^ 
script  details,  often  piquant,  often  afl^cting,  not  unnequently 
Solemn  and  ^weet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnigiit  pines. 
Happy  Catidina,  to  have  met,  centuries  alter  her  life's  fitful  fever,  with 
such  a  biographer!  A  right  admiring  and  afiectionate  one  withal — 
chivalric  and  cordial  as  could  have  been  any  compatriot  and  contemporary 
of  her  own.  Bonny  Kate !  Noble  Kate !"  he  once  exclaims,  and 
seems  again  and  again  on  the  point  of  repeating  the  benison  and  the 
homM;e— I  would  ttiere  were  not  two  centuries  laid  between  us,  that 
I  mi^t  have  the  pleasure  of  kissing  thy  fiur  hand."  But  for  the  twtf 
centuries,  Kate's  iips  would  be  at  the  service  of  such  a  biographer,  and  a 
hundred  welcomes  too. 
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Whsfc  a  dcmmpiton  m  lhat  of  Kate'iB  pssaftgo  ovwrtinr  Antel  £bw 
bum  our  hfaitf  iMm  tm  •»  w  watk  her  fenM  eM)«iiteD  with  ii  wring 
solitude  and  frost,  and  ilietmiddeii  i^prebmnmof  ddirawnie  that  Asm 
on  thepooirwMMloesc.  <<I^litfd  was  tbe  sfMsm  eljoy  wlaieb  wl^^ 
OuA  the  woi9t  W88  ow.  It  was  as  when  tfe^tkadowof  nadaiffli^  liiaA 
mufdewtfs  hud  ]»lied  ooy  is  pasnag  away  fimn  tneur  beieagmmd  sk^M^ 
aad  dawn  will  seen  be  manmst.  It  ww  as  wiien  a  fleod^  thst  att  diy 
long  hm  vmei  against  Ui»  walls*  of  yoinr  boose^  has  oeased  (yra  mxUmdf 
tynk)tense;  jes!  measvrad  by  a  golden  plll^mnet,  it  tr  smkm 
a  doobt)  and  the  darinigs  e£  your  houBsliold  ate  saved*  ...»  Yes,  Esrte 
is  lewfing  bekind  her  &e  kingdoBi  o£  firost  awl  the  vietories  dealk 
Two  miles  fietc^r  tbere  may  be  rest,.  H  tbsre  is  not  sh^ter;  And  tttry 
seoDy.  as  the  orest  of  her  mew^bmi  happbiess^.  she  ^tistingcdshed  at  im 
oihmr  end  <^  t^bat  rodfiy  yista^  a;  pavilioiiHikaped  mass  of  dso^^greea 
£(>lkge^-^  bslt  of  kees,  sox^  as  we  see  in  the  leveljr  paife  of  Engknsd, 
but  islanded  by  a  sereen  (though  not  erery where  eccufwck  by  the  HS&tptt* 
tions)  of  a  tlntk  boA^  undeggwiwtL.  Oil,  nerdan  d  dasfe^oBre  foliage^ 
efferedsuEUeBl^  to  fas^ang  eyea^  as  if  by  some^winged  patrlaxdad  bettdd 
of  wfath  rsienting  soMtaay  Arab's  tMt^-  rising  yinAi  uknAf  signala  el 
peaoev  ^  ^  dinadM  desert,  mnt  Kate  indeeSLdie  etsn  ye4y  w)ulit.sfas 
sees-  hoA  cannot  veuok  jom  ?  OutfNnt  on  ike  fttmtier  of  maa'sjdoiHiiM% 
standing  witlnn  life,  but  looking^  out  xxpon  eterkstbg:  dearti)^wiit*tfaDtt 
hold  the  aaguidi  of  thy  mocking  intritation,  aafyi»  heteaf  ?^  UShwvrj 
perhajps,  in  thuk  world  was  the  line  so  &su[ajskttlj  gtaaed,  that  pacts 
salvation  and  ruin.  As  the  dove  to  her  d[>vecot  from^e  swoK^oag  hasdc 
— as- ^  OlaastiBa  pmaaee  to  Cfamtian  bettenes,.  firom  die  bloody 
Mafaemetan.  corsair,  m  flew— so  ia4ed  to  fly  towards  the  aodiedi^ 
thickets,  that,  aka!  cindd  not  weigh  their  anchors  aad  make,  sail  to  aaeet 
her — ^  poor  exhausted  Kale  from  the  vengeance  of  pussuiiig  fvcei^ 

^^Anddbe  reaiohed  them;  staggering,  Mating,  leetin^  i^e^  eotexed 
beneath  the  canopy  of  umbrageow  threes*  But,  as^  oftea^ames,  tiie  Hebsew 
fugitive  to  a  city  ai  refuge^  fly*ing  for  his  life  befoie  the  avenger  o£  blood, 
WM  pnssed  so  hotly  that,  on  entering  the  archway  of  what  seemed  to 
the  heavenly  city-gate,  ae  he  kneekd  in  deep  thmlrfulm^  to  kits 
its  holy  merdful  ^dow,  he  could  not  rise  agaiix,  bat  sank-instantlyt  wM 
in£nit  weakness  into  sleep*— sometimes  to  wake  no  mesv  t  so  saink^  so 
eolliq>sed  upon  tiie  groand,  without  power^  to:d]foose  her  cotM^,>  and  with 
little  prospect  of  everagam  riang  to  herfeety  ik»  martiad  wmm^  ^SBvhiy 
as  Indc  had  (»dsied  it,  with  hM*  head  sereened  hj  thettudergmetbof 
bushes,  from  any  gidcs  l^at  mkgtit  tm»  ;  she  lay  enaotly  mA»  sanky 
with  her  eyes  up  to  heairen ;  and  thus  it  was-  that  the  nun  saw,  before 
falling  asleep,  the  two  sights  that  upon  ea«th  are  fittest  for  the  cbsing 
eyes  a  nun^  whedier  <kstmed  to  open  again,,  or  toxJose  £ar  ever.*  Sha 
saW'  ^  interiacn^  of  beughsi  ovethi^  fbraoag^a  dome^  thatc  sesaaed  iike 
the  dome  of  a  eatnedBal.  She  saw,  thioc^  tl^  fsetwo^  of  diedbUage, 
another  dome,  far  beyond,  ike  dome  of  an  evenihg  sl^,  the  donmiofisonie 
heavenly  ei^edral, .  net' built  with: handa  She.  saw  apani.tiw 
dome  the  vesper  lights,.  aU  idive  with  pathetie  gmiidBmr:of  eoloonnignma 
asuiset  tlmtludjustfoeenrdlin^doimtiyEea'dnx^^  Skehadimt,  till 
liowv  coasciottsly  obsenred  the  ttam  ef  da^  ;  whatbsr  it  wove  mosmagv  or 
whether  it  were  afternoon,  in  her  confusion  she  had  notdistifledlYilamm. 
But  now  she  whispered  to  herself — ^  It  is  evening and  what  lurked  half- 
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usemscimMfar  m  thefe^  wordf  nigbt'  be-^^TlMr  Mm,  thai  x«j<noe%  hw 
finisbed  his  dailj  toil ;  man,  that  Uboii%  hat  fiaUbied  his ;  tint  snfbr^. 
httve  fiaUiad  ndiie.'  That  imghit  be  dkat  ahe^  though^  but  wluit  ahe 
5iiMir  iiiaa»  ^  It  18  e¥6iiiiig ;  and  hour  is  come  whra  the  Amg^m  \b 
sownding  throiigb  St  Sehastiaa's;'  What  made  her  think  of  St.  Sebai- 
tiaa'sj  so  £Eyr  away  in  d^ths  of  space  aad  time  ?  Her  bnun  was  waAdec^ 
ing,  now  that  her  feet  were  not;  and  because  her  eyes  had  descended. 
hom  tke  hearenly  to  the  earthly  dome^  thai  made  has  thiak  e£  earthly 
cathedrals,  and  of  cathadnd  ekoirs,  and  of  St  Sebastian's  ehapd^  witk  its 
silfsry  bella  that  oaivbd  the  AMffelm  &r  into  mountaiA  recesses.  Fer^ 
hapa,  as  hear  wanderings  insceaeed,  she  thought  hera^  backin  chikUiood; 
becaoEie  ^  pussy'  onoe  agam  ftmcied  tiiat  all  unoe  thai  w«s  a  fri^^tlid. 
daeam  ;  that  she  was;  not  npem  tba  dreadful  Ande%  but  still  hne^ig  ia 
ibe  boty  diapel  at  veapefS ;  still  innoocnt  aa  then  ;  loved  ar  dien  she  had 
besB  loTed ;.  and  that  aM  men  weae  liaiSy  who  said  kec  hand  was-  ever 
stained  with  bloed" 

We  nugfat^  bad  we  spaeoy  <pieie  as  a  pendaftt^  by  waf  of  otmtrast,  to 
thia  fieagiaent  of  ther  gcave,  a  bit  of  the  gay, .  m  wbiar-  the  wrker  so 
libttoil^r  indalgM^  always  with  m  tender  hmaanity  howew,  and  a  fm^ 
faisssAAa!^%at  Kate*  nut  Inaits  defy  «a;  aad  sooth  ti>  sa;^^  wetprefisr 
th»  g^rave  to  iSm  gay  passages  ia  ibis  strange  emii&d  mstory— and 
maoy^  we^sunaise^  wiE  mistaks  the  seemiiig.  levity  and  familiar  ehit-diat> 
with  wddch  tile  advMituias  aie>  peibi^  on  thee  wkola  pM^tidisialfyy  iater* 
fbssiL 

Aciinonily*di£BHPeat  suh^eet  follows,  viz.,  ^'The^  Last  Days  of  Kantf* 
-owginally  fonaaing  part  of  the  too-briatf  series:  in  Biodltutsoc^.eaUed 
^'^xalkory  of  ik<b  Qtmsma  Prose  Cbunioa."  'Diis  aiasomst  of  Ibe  obsbg 
yeaES^f  tlra  geeat  tnmscendental  philosefdier,  whioh  is  based  ob  the  nae« 
ratives^Gf  WasiaiBki,  Jttduaano,  Borows^d,  and  others,  excited  consid^* 
abte.ioteestatitsiqifiearaBee  seTen-iaad^twwnty  years  agpo  ;  since  whk^ 
tnae^ibe  inqiroyed  and  oowtairtlyadTaiieiBg  knowledge*  of  liant^  <»  the 
part  of  English  readers  at  large,  must  be  raeh  asto  warrant  our  piedict- 
iog  icnr  it  a;  greatly  aolvaaoed  attractieQ.  It  is  ta  be  hoped  tW  the 
aatibea^  other  wiMngs  in  ehieidation  of  Kant's  philosophy  and  mftscei*- 
laaeoua  works  will  Is^  giiren  m  future  volumes  ;  the- iMsrratfHw  sociality 
of  iiief  psessntrvoiame  is^.we^  presume  tiie  paasoia  why  nene  of  these: 
ifdiiaUa  ese^^edeal  articles  ass  wmtq^  up  widi.  this  memoir  of  ti»  pKD*» 
fianorfsadtinailB  and  penultimate  j«ar&  We  diiould  have  b«an  g^  to. 
see  OBff  vehnneiofrtiie  series  mai^  devoted  itoi  Mr.  de  QnuiM^V  oOBtribu«< 
tiona  taitheslBastsatioa  of  Crennm  Ikesature:  perbi^s  be  may  yet  be 
indnead  to  adept  the  su^fes^oL  The  extant  of  his  labours  in  this  field 
nasBeifer  been:  duty  reoo^nsedr;  andothen^  whom  veaUy  he  anticipated 
in  pwkt  of  time  and  surpassed  in  degree  of  mecst,  bavo  hem  leaded  as 
the  ahnortE  esdbim  interpsetm  of  Ttoatenic  beMe$  biUrm  and  meta^ 
physics.  There  is  {denty  to  make  up  a  volume  from  his  scattered  criti- 
cisms in  the  London  Magamm^  Trnt^  aad  .Sb^Aamtdf— comprising 
notices  <^  Lesraig,  Kant,  Gotbe,  Jea*  Fssal^  Ac — andi  it  would  be  a 
volume,  we  submit^  gr^tlf  in  re^piest;  in  ^lese  days  of  awakened  and 
widely-spread  attention  to  the  cbanveteiistics  *  of  DMich  literature  and 
li£i«  .  If  only  to  assert  his.owi^claim,>  as  &  leader  among  those  who  actually 
aroused  tlUs  interest,  such  a  volume  is  one  we  fieun  would  saor   And  its^ 
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^stinctive  character  would  fall  in  wkb'ttbeuii^aiMtflto  accordisg 
^  which  the  several  tomtt  «re  cB6ifihttted«v  '  ' 

Aflter  "  Kant"  comes  a  tn^ljr  iMi^enous''&is8etia£oTi,  dtibh  as  none  but 
its  writer  could  put  oh  ^aper,  on  ^*The  Sj^dteni  of  the  HeSj^DS  as  revealed 
by  Lord  Rosse's  Telescopes.^  It  might  seem  written  to  prove  that  firom 
the  sublime  to  the  ridic)ilous  there  is  hut  one  step^  and  lhat  the  writer, 
for  his  part,  can  take  the  step  without  straining.  It  is  an  imbro&^lio  of 
the  magnifioait  and  the  ludicrous.  Now  we  car^  thrt5hg4i:  the  kwiul 
gmadienrs'of  dim  worids  bdf  reatised,  and  bow  lii/tea^to  wayward  saiHes 
of  fbn  rdn.  loot^  madias  a  March  hare,  tricksy  as 'Robin  GoodfoHow,  atiA 
not  a  whiti  moto(B  particular  in  the  choice  ol  jokes*  Hoikifig'  tian  <be  finer, 
'  in  fusteinod  nu^esty  of  style,  than  the  brMura  ait  the  esld^a  giorioos 
specimen  ^f  the  anthoir's  command  of.dietion,  lUid'  hispdwer  to  traias^ 
figure  the  giory  of  another  ioto  anew  and  gretilerigloTj',  till  the  fmAet 
seems  to  have  na  gltoy  by  reason  of  tiie  gtory  that  ^iccelk^h;  Rtohtld^ 
himsell  would  have  assented,  or  we  mistake  mt  msitter  and  the  mati.  "  ' 
-  Thto,  tkgain,  we.  come  to  Joan  of  Are'^^an  em^msiaitic'  tribu!«e't9 
the  purity,  demOtednM,  sdf^sacrifice,  and  ongleness  of  eye,  dC^  tbe 
^dangoter  o£  Domr^y.  Her  own  country  can  show  no  such  tribute; 
Nothing  so  generous,  so  indignant,  so  ^  tender  and  true.''  Her  trial » 
described  and  denounced  in  words  that  bmrn.  Never  from  the  lbudd»» 
tions  of  the  eartii  was  there  such  a  trial  ta  ihiM,  H  it  were  laM  ope»  in-iafl 
its  beauty  of  defence,  and  all  its  helHshQess  of  attack/  Oh;  child 
France!  shepherdess,  peasant  giri!  trodden  under  foot  by  all  around 
thee,  how  I  honour  thy  flashing  intellect,  quick  as!  God's  lightaing^  and 
true  as  that  Mgfatning  to  its  mark,  that  ran  b^ore  France  attd  laggard 
Eur^*  br  many  a  ceBtary,t  confounding  the  maKee  ^  the^nsnarer,  and 
making  dumb  the  orades  dl  fidsehood!"  And  what  falid  kxtend^of 
reproach,  what  nadm  and  energy  of  npbraidiBg  protest,  in  t^  conidn£tig 
apostiophe  to  the  Bishop  of  Beawvius !  Withering  Boom  and  redeen^g 
pity  meet  togetiber;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  mercy  is  made, 
here,  to  rejoice  against  jadgment.  '  - 

The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals"  is  one  df  those  ctmptftmia  ei'Hlt^ 
schdanhipaad  lively  gossip  in  which  the  aathor  is*  p«9hap9  wiAont^ 
fellow,  We  see  the  severe  student  unbeodkig  UfiHsetf,  and  fraefy  Sm^Nirt^ 
ing  of  his  well«]Hiied.  stores  to  others,  in  a  mahnte  so  amading,'  imd 
Mds  and  appliances  so  thoroughly  gus^ful,  that  the  tteriest  ig^oraitiiis  b 
classical  lore  is  caught,  fixed,  converted  i  indeed,  is  in  danger  of  coming 
to  beKeve  himself  a  eraek  classic^  so  much  has  Im-  leemed  that  whe  new  to 
him,in,so40Bntaspace«  Mr.  deQuinoey  makes  no  parade  <dF  his  reading; 
his  eobtempt  of  mera  pedantry  is  {)atent  eeough,  as  \AatiMs  against 
pedants  aiad  mere  sbholars  aa  sueh  are  maiiy  and  merciless  r  bat  the 
variety  tod  breadth  of  his  enj^s^on  are  evidenced  whenever  die  subfeet 
requisea  or  alkrvrs  of  hs  appearanoe,^  and  we  t»e  reminded  of  ano&er 
who  couldy  says  tl»  zhiymeKv 

In  his  capacious  mem'ry  boUie 

The  Imnb'ring  lore  of  AristeUe ; 

Thvou^  FiQhte,  SchelUng,  Kant,  go  on  strai^t. 

Like  Leslie,  or  X^a  Place,  dec^onstrate 


*  In  allusion  to  the  still  retained  practice  in  France,  of  judges  examining  the 
prisoner  againsi  himself. 
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F«raMfi,  eHipw»  hyperbole, 

And  quote  whole  boQk»o£  M»UoQ  TerbaUy ; 

Or  while;  ypu  niu^e,.3^d  vish  to     at  ease 

Yoivr  tea,  quote  strophes  from  Euripides,-^ 

Discuss  inscriptions  Greek  and  Runic, 

Feloponnesian  wars  or  Puniq, 

Expatiate  gravely  on  Ricardo,  Stc,  8ic.,  &c. 

^^Moiem  Supers^tkm''  winds 'up  the  ▼ohime.  This  toestas^  ir  en^ 
riob«d  ^noth  mmoiftUe  illaatfstiods,  from  flagiaa  tod  Christiaii  sdurees, 
fhUosophio^yiarmnged  and  oommented  a6  bearing*  on  inan'9  penen- 
maLsympa^y  wilk  Uie  isvisibW— *a  snbjei^t  upon^in^iich  Mn*  de  Qutnee^ 
u  always  interning,  anivuiled)  and  impressive*  He  argues  ihat  the  inani- 
fe^  vitality  of  the  modes  of  popular  vnpsratitioH  proves,  that  the^iopttl^ir 
kt0llect  does  not  go  along  with  the  bookish  or  the  w«rldtly/in  pronouncing 
tb^imiraculool  «xtinot»  Superstilteon^  of  ihb  sympathy  with  th^  invisiUe^ 
"  is  the  great  teat,"  at  he  o^ntends^  ^<  of  manli  nature,  as  4n  earthly  com- 
bini9g:with  ^  celestial.  In  superstition  Hes  the  possibility  of  jreiig(on. 
Aad  though  supevstitum  k  often  injurious,  degrading,  dermorahsmgy  it  k 
99^.  no^  at  li  fonu/of  CQrruptioii:or  degradalibn,  but  at  a  •form' of  noa^ 
developm^t.  .  .  •  Superstition  will.&ially  pass  into  pore  forms  4)f  reR- 
gion  as  nai^i.adranoes.  .  It  wouU  be  matter  of  lamentation  to  hear  thiit 
ai^rslation(hail«tJiU  decay^  untiLroaa  had  isade-  eonorooncUng  steps 
in  puriCeatioamd  devdopmeat  of  his  intellect  as  appUoable  totalis 
giouafaHb.''  AoKMig  the  jiunerous  m^d&  herejieviewed,  are  the  Ovidiak 
typesi.  ireprefl0titing  supernatural  power  sympatAusing  with  humanty,  as 
expresaed  h(f  a  " symbol incacnated: with  the  .&ed  agencbs  of  nature;^ 
^he  Ommotss^  iUustrated  by  many  a  curioos  story,  and  comprehending 
such  v^oelieaa^i.the  old  Bi>man  obaevvaiice  of:  deep  meamag  in  wetdt 
i^d  ayUf^e«m  Napoleon's  fweseulimenis,  theiwhole  praetioe  and  doetrine 
ofSortilegyy^QnuthooMnoy,  once  elaboEatedinto  a  soienoe,-^Rhahdo- 
fl3iwcy,.:a  praetiee^  it  is  alttd,  not  yet^eatinot  even  in  England  (especially 
in  Somersetshire), — Nympholensy,  and  its.  modem  pccallels^  or  ooMsite 
i^itaiiee%r-iO^<des  and  Prc^eeies,  iHrboding^  coincidences,  pOiKents, 
PiiOudm  or  protecting  taUsmans,  ^  Such  is  ihe  oonddhug^essay^^ 
th«i.)iatf  dozeB  bithBd»oi0ejel)noM^  andiidtbTead0rsof  «  graved inqvmti^ 
eafit>  who  jbaye.  m  zest .  &r  t  the  erratic  flighteiandt  effetf vbsoent  huknonn 
of  some  of  its  foreruamrs^JtiwiU'piiohably.beihB  fpHronnte  of  the^ 

Oece  again  •  we  redun  ia  <^e  qiiesliwi  of  TbomaH  die  >Qmiieey  end 
the  Pension  listi  There  have  beeniiseceht  vAcanciea,'  and  t^ese,  at  thfe 
iam»  we  write,^  vemain  UpfiUod.  Who  <  haff  stronger  elaims  than  thb  dis- 
tbg^iiished  but  retiriki^  and  unobtrusive  author  t  If  any,  •  speaAc,  lev  him 
ha»e  we  off^nded-^hy  real  igaosant  negleoti  Whether^in  regard  te  ^ 
quantity  or  th^  quality  of  \m  literary  labours,  Mr.  deQuincey  has  long 
ago  amply  wrought  out  his  title.  Merit  has  made  a<  peoMoa  his  due. 
Reverses,  and  physical  su£reriagv>4f  ^^e^  ace- .not  misinformed,  have  made 
it  desirable.  Once  again  then-we  reiterate  a  question ^hich  ought  not 
to  need  reiteratien,  and  which,  this  time,  for' the  benefit  of  short-sighted 
authorities,  we  will  thank  the  compositor  to  set  up  in  good  stimng 
capitals — Why  is  not  Thomas  de  Qqiffqjpz  on  the  Fusion  List? 
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STRAY  LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 

The  Reyerend  Jonadab  Straitfadm  ofkm  las  respects  to  the  Editor  of 
ibat  publication  called  the  New  Monthfy  MagazmCj  and  begs  to  place  in 
his  lumds  the  accompanying  letters,  which  (by  a  direct  Providential 
iuscident)  hanre  iifien  into  his  poesMtioiu  They  am  the  effiiaoM  of  a 
joana  hypoonte  of  wrath,  «tyled  in  w«iU]y  parlance  Ensign  Pcfiper," 
and  me  Edkor  is  at  Mberly  to  pnat  them  if  he  pleaees:  whoi  l3ie  pdbKc 
in  gemral  will  glMua  a  hint  ef  what  a  fieeiovs  nets  this  tnu^hteoiis 
WMT  of  theks  ieeiwi  to  be  and  what  fiferioni  ^Snsigxra''  are  gone 
opt  to  it 

JeeofiahCb^Ml^^bpham,  June,  1854. 


Bbab  Atmr  VmtssvLkr^l  bive  had  no  tk&e  to  write  to  you  yet, 
Jm^  I  «m  BOW  going  to  redeem  my  promise.  fik>,  to  begin  at  ihe  begin- 
aing,  as  yea  desired.  Malta,  which  yon  are  aware  we  took  on  our  route, 
I  don't  much  like,  one  gets  so  taken  in.  But  the  fruit's  prime  :  the 
oranges  and  dates  are  bmutifiil,  only  I  don't  Hke  ilie  olives.  Will  you 
believe  that  we  get  !five  big  oranges  for  a  penny !  Tfie  Maltese,  tanned, 
awarthy  fellowi,  go  about  half  naked.  The  shopkeepers  there,  taSocs, 
Aoemakers,  and  that  kit,  axe  dead  robbers,  and  have  doubled  the  price 
of  evenrthing  eeteUe  and  wearable,  now  there's  a  demand  for  it :  if  you 
knew  ii»  amount  «f  spare  cash  I  have  been  compelled  to  eihell  out^  you 
would  be  iad^^nant,  for  the  dotkes  of  that  rascally  London  outfitter  are 
not  worfli  a  £it,  aasd  haiFe  had  to  be  repkoed.  Tlie  eafeSy  as  they  are 
called  in  Malta,  are  very  fine  to  tiie  eye,  but  we  hear  that  all  that's  sold 
in  them  is  tohaceo  and  smrits,  both  of  winch  you  think  so  horrible ;  and 
our  men,  poor  deladed  Isllows,  flocked  into  them  by  dozens,  and  would 
ocMaae  out  quite  kiehriated.  I  don't  fSorget  yoinr  injunctions,  dear  aunt, 
never  to  put  my  nose  innde  such  places,  but  Gill  of  ours  looked  in  one 
night,  out  of  euriostty,  and  said  the  room  shone  wHii  gilding  and  mirrors. 
He  is  a  very  nice  companion  for  me,  Ensigpa  Gill — ^not  one  of  those  in- 
jurious associates  you  feared  I  might  meet  with — just  my  age,  and  well 
up  in  his  Latin,  and  has  never  been  away  from  his  mamma  and  sisters 
tfll  he  came  out.  Malta  is  a  very  bustlmg  place,  at  least  it  looks  so 
now,  but  our  officers  are  much  put  out  about  the  price  of  horses,  which 
has  gone  up  shamefidly,  Hke  everything  else.  They  remonstrate  with 
the  sellers,  but  it  is  of  no  use. 

Some  fine  French  steam-frigates  cartie  into  Valetta  while  we  were 
there,  bringing  troops.  Some  of  them  are  very  ugly,  but  beautifully 
kept— the  vessels  I  mean,  not  the  men,  they  are  all  ugly.  Every  spot 
on  board  is  as  ckan  and  in  as  trim  order  as  your  spare  drawing-room, 
which  you  know  Ihe  housemaid  has  to  dust  and  set  to  rights  every 
morning,  though  ncdbody  ever  uses  it.  The  French  are  inches  shorter 
than  we  are,  but  those  they  call  Zouaves  are  good  soldier-looking 
f(^ws.  They  have  been  a  long  while  in  Africa,  and  are  as  dark  as 
mahogany,  and  there  is  enough  hair  on  their  faces  to  frighten  one  not 
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vaod  to  it  Y«a  aiUior  Eng^Mi  momlaebios,  dear  aimt,  but  Toar  wont 
innginiH^a  never  ^etiired  onytfaic^  ilike  the  uooustacUoi  of  these  fieree 
2^MMms.  Thw  ^bMs  is  jniieh  hiiBdffaqtf?rr  thm  oust,  Tery  coats- 
meaty  though  yon  might  think  it  too  smart :  bri^t  blue  jaekets  trimmed 
iMx  xed,  aad  'riuoiog  omameBti^  red  Teits,  and  eearlet  trousers  as  wide 
as  Jesne's  fiocb.  And  only  oo«sing  4omn  to  the  knee,  wkeee  tkiE^  me 
tied  in,  and  emlmudered  ycilow  leather  gaitters,  -e^ged  with  blaok.  Their 
tfarcka^jre.^q>tn,  not  stuck  in  a  viae  like  onis,  .  and  their  rad  kit  cass, 
eofiered  when  in  the  sun  with  white  Imeiiy  proteet  their  nedfis  from  the 
hoAt  and  sain.  Our  men  are  apt  to  .itk»  them  for  Acabs,  bud;  tibey  are 
only  French.  I  can't  say  much  for  their  morals,  for  ,th^  pky  «t  (nifds ; 
I  «een  them  at  it;  and  in  the  pxeseooe  of  tthmr  osimnndyng  offioenu 
Good  JMc.  Straithom,  when  he  came  up  to  give  me  a  farewell  leotmre, 
eaUed  ^atds  the  devil's  books,  and  said  I  had  better  touch  losmstone,  asid 
I  fl»w  tile  tears  in  your  ej^s,  dear  Aunt  PrisdUa,  as  you  listened  to  him* 
We  left  Malta  on  a  Friday,  in  the  Goldm  FUeee,  Captalii  Stewart^ 
and  ^ot  Jberei  GaUipoli,  following  Wednesdi^  nig^  I  forget  the 
date,  but  it  was  early  in  April.  We  esqpeeted  to  land  at  once,  but  thare 
was  a  hitch  about  it,  and  by  the  following  Saturday  we  had  9ot  got 
adiore.  But  oh,  dear  aunt !  talk  about  tears !  you  would  weep  tears  of 
bbod  if  you  could  see  me  here— especially  at  the  Ant.  We  had  nothing 
for  days  to  He  on  but  the  bare  earth,  some  of  us  not  a  blanket,  mader  ns 
or  atop,  no  mattress,  not  even  any  straw.  Instead  of  uadfesong  at 
night,  we  heaped  all  our  other  dotbes  upon  us,  a&d  were  ntariy  i^mm 
to  ice  then.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  existed,  or  how  we  oontoivad  te 
keep  life  in  m.  My  lip  have  not  come  near  butter  since  I  eame  here, 
tbm's  no  meat,  and  what  there  is  is  green,  nothing  hut  disgustiBg  black 
bi<ead.  It  is  a  treat  to  get  a  paltry  little  egg ;  and  a  vulgar  ootsiBv 
whi<^  you  Jknow  you  never  suffer  near  your  iMe  at  hon^  is  a  luxury. 
I  &el  sure,  dearest  aunt,  you  cannot  let  me  remain  in  this  forlom  state, 
so  do  send  me  off  a  hamper  immediately.  Here's  a  list.  Same  jam  dE 
mamnalade,  and  a  good  many  of  jam,  to  make  the  iroetc^ed  horead  go 
down ;  some  spiced  gingerbread  and  assorted  bisenUs ;  a  gieod  supj^y  of 
potted  sardines ;  half  a  ioim  Dutdi  cheeses,  and  a  povnd  or  two  of 
barley-sugar,  for  IVe  got  a  cough ;  a  tongue  or  two,  ^  they  will  kee|» 
lon^  enough,  and  if  you  could  put  in  a  plum^udding,  it  would  be  a 
delidbus  treat ;  Lyons  sausages  are  good  for  bresdcfast,  md  a  slice  or  so 
every  morning  would  help  to  keep  up  my  strength,  which  you  will  grieire 
to  hear  is  diminishing  hourly,  in  this  camp  of  famine ;  I  cotUd  do  with 
some  candied  peel,  it's  very  cheap ;  and  please  don't  omit  plenty  of  sweet* 
8tn£P,  I  won't  particularise  any  sort,  but  I  like  them  all — ^if  you  Mre  at 
a  £uilt  for  the  names,  ask  Jessie,  and,  tell  her,  a  douUe  porUon  c£ 
Gibraltar  rock.  Nearly  all  the  camp,  officers  and  men,  smoke  con- 
tinually, by  way  of  staying  their  stomachs,  and  as  you  forbid  me  to 
loam  smolang,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Straitbom  said  it  was  perdition,  I  must 
suek  somethmg  instead,  so  please  let  me  have  plenty.  Quince  jelly 
is  not  bad,  and  if  I  think  of  any  other  essential  I  will  tell  you  lower 
down. 

It'«  a  horrid  place,  ibis  Gallipoli;  we  can't  understand  a  syllable  of  the 
barbarous  language,  and,  what's  worse,  can't  make  ourselves  understood. 
Things  are  bought  and  sold  by  signs.    For  instano^  I  go  into  a  shof 
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^^^Am.^  chm«iii<iM]r  #^s»^ifapM^  4MI>^J[>ri»f9flle>t 

:>lw|i>^hs^ha|f#.«ifi^jl  tlitejnA^Aiy  glwi^m*^  inrtmi|?>  i»  liti  ill  nil 
;iW^  ii%809»       hwfr  lya*        ifoiJti^aari  ■btilitti'  iiiiimi  \ml 

.^pviit  4fuiM^^aiMl       old  govmor^f  k»  a  Tvik^  mi  wuirorM 

.  fltistc^ved  i^Uh  the  deipnaii  of  both  SVench  aad  gwgiith  comlwaedly  tkit 
took^^hii  m^mrag,  Mid  died.    There  wm.  a  gireit  fftjcMHig 

Iw^  Pciope  l^ftprieoft  k(»ded  (Pnnoe  Kap,  we  esll  hin  aiiiiMigrt 
ourselves),  and  lots  of  gim.  a»d  speeriiee  wew  fiped*^.  Tii*  -pliuoe 
wi^t^^  bqiwd  t$  all  were  in  readiness  for  him,  the  gpiards  of  honour 
drawn  up,  and  the  authorities  down,  Mid^then  lie  oaffioe  Hsbore  ki  MsBest 
uniform,  all  stars  and  ribbons  and  gold  lace  and  a  cocked  hat  with  a 
plumew ,  Some  ^djs  ^tStet  that^  the  €ai^9c  (fknth  a  smart  vedsel)  wne 

.gteamii^iB,  vckh  tbe  royfli  standnd  of  Bngkrnd  is^tig  frmn  her  jmila- 
inost,  bj  4i^di&it  was  seen  tliat  she  bore  the  1M»  of  ^mbfi^^(».  life 
French  ships  fired  a  thundering  salute,  and  it  so  shock  the  old  houses 
that  the  Turks  thought  they  were  falling,  and  rushed  out  of  them  with 
their  turbans  all  on  end,  faster  I  know  than  a  Turk  ^ver  rushed  before. 
Nobody  was  ready  to  receive  hisUcfyal  Highness,  aiid  Srhiib  me'^femrals 
«Bd  ceassls  and  the  rest  of  them  were  running  dbout  in  diwaj,  imtiiW 
up  the  otbe^,  and  midnn^  themselves  look  like  bucks,  tfunking^  tfnit  ine 
Eo^h  ppinefe  w<o«dd  wait  for  them  as  the  Freefch  (me  had  dcme,  ite 
dulre  wdlked  ashore.  We  knew  him,  and  kneif  thkt  he  looked,  every 
inch  of  h}m,  a  right  ndble  English  gentleman,  btit  the  ioreWni^t^ 
i#fa«lhertFurk8  or  French,  could  net  believe  that  a  mavi  dressea'ift'^ 
rfMOlidg-jafekfN;  and  round  glaiied  hat,  stuping  quib%  ashoM'MMipiit 
parade  or  alteiidatitB,  eo^M  be  the  Royal  Duke  of  En^and.  I&  Kd*!^ 
«tay  bttie,  b^fwent  on  to  Scuttti. 

0«ir  afpMraoee  exi^s  some  wonder  amongst  the  tiatft^9:i-**My 
li^w  tts  Jbfsat  everywhere,  imaUe  to  satisfy  thmf  «itfiofflty.  It  hr'w 
^Ms  -t&at  ^CAMnee  over  them,  so  different  from  ^eirs,  the  buatoUls 
«0pei;i*lH*  Bol  we  M  into  the  shade  with  them,  dress  antd  "iAm 
tlie  Highlsnxlen  came.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  saw  a  'rtSgiidMeiii'  «f 
Scotchmen,  for  thfey  wear  no  lnexpressfl&e8--4f  you  wiH  eitcuse  my  men- 
iiouAng  it.  A  sort  of  petticoat,  called  a  Mlt,  comes  aboift  a  third  *dd#n 
their  Si^s,  and  that's  all.  VHien  the  9Brd' Aighland  regimient  first 
flfrived,  demie  time  in  April,  lots  of  ^e  natives  flociked  down  to  'lite 
landing^-pkce,  lai^  and  indiS)»rent' though  are  m  g<!$neraly  fcfit  ne^s 
got  wind  that  a  fine  steamer  had  eonte  hi,  brmging  a  cargo  of  gtanfts 
with  naked  legs.  Just  at  the  same  time,  a  small  Turkish  vessel  also 
arrived,  acnd  ran  underneath  ihe  eteamet^s  bovrs,  having  on  board  a  gre^ 
EoetoPft^g&itary  (I  thought  a  Sultan,  but  GUI  said  he  was  a  l^g^i^ 

who  was  on^  deck  with  all  his  wo   I  mean  with  a  great  many  liidies. 

The  Highlanders  jumped  up  on  the  paddle-box,  the  bows,  and  anywhere 
emM  get,  aiMt  looked  down  to  salute  the  ladies,  who  did  not  Ifoow 
•whttte^  i£ey  were-at  fii^t,  but  when  they  fbund  oiit  that        we*e  M 
live  sddim  wi^dtit  any-  lower  gannents,  and  not  lhaih'  Gogs  'imd 
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MaMgs,  th0f  Inpn  Mfwiiiy  Vb»  m  mmmj  hfrn^u  Of  ooone  it  ivm 
ft  iMdi  to  lifeiylbr  tie  Itpi  iMie  ^ly  in  Aott,  wiy  Im^  and  retj 
oMMb  ^JtaJi,  kii  vhw  tk^  hmM  thu  l<g»  1  mm — the  reneml 
frnfUmo^M  iwmml,  gmimg  t  «ad  fwcliMir  ikim  wMi  Ifair fcfgcilagcts, 
tteM  M  go  to  IMaMToMBnn.   I  lomr,  ^kir  maI,  you 

Plew  pwiMt  orjr  icyctg  to  Mr.  StraiAoni,  ftnd  mj  ovr  tiflie  is  to 
ti^MQ.  up  M  hmf  mmrMy  a  mohmbI  for  recMitioB,  «o  tlmt  I  ^^re  soi 
got  thwHiigh  MiM^  his  excMlent  aermoiig  yet  I  bad  so  mmj  muemtanxM 
m  dxe  sIm^m  of  elotkis,  te.,  to  lay  m  at  that  mj  money  has 

oome  to  its  last  gnp :  if  you  eould  indulge  me,  dear  aunt,  with  a  IMe 
note  tar  &ve  or  tan  pounds^  it  would/be  im  aet  of  dmity.  Gire  my  lore 
to  Jessie^  and  beliefs  me  your  affieetionate  nephew, 

Thobcas  PsmA* 

To  Miss  Priseilla  Oktstage,  Ckphan. 

P.&  Ob,  dearest  aunt  I  I  knew  there  was  sometiitng  I  forgot!  Jt 
w^s  pieserved  ^ngar;  and  it  is  the  best  thing  one  can  take  (so  our 
saedical  staff-offieer  assures  us)  when  sufiPering  from  insuffioiency  of  food. 


StarratioQ  Camp,  Gallipoli,  June,  1854. 

DsAR  Gn% — You  promiiKd  and  vowed  to  write  to  a  fellow,  but  devil 
a  letter  has  come  vet.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret :  you  may  thank 
the  stars,  old  blade,  that  your  governor  stood  out  about  buying  you  a 
commission ;  I  can  t^  her  gracious  Majesty  she'd  never  have  caught  fke 
if  1  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  now.  Playing  at  soldiers  in  London  is 
one  thing,  but  coming  to  a  nasty  out>of-Uie-world  desert  place,  where 
there's  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  nice  girls  to  see  you  in  your  regimentals, 
is  aaqther.  Tell  Fanny  Green  there's  no  fear  of  a  rival  to  her  ant  here. 
The  gnA's  not  fit  for  a  Chcbtian  dog :  Aunt  Pris's  curly  poodle  would 
turn  tail  at  it.  It  was  a  good  spree  enough  as  long  as  we  stayed  at 
JiUta,  and  some  of  us  made  the  tm  fly.  The  deuce  knowa  bow  it  went — 
j^lon'tw  Smoking  and  drinking  took  away  a  lot»  and  billiaids  and  other 
Mngft  a  lot  more,  and  one  must  do  as  others  do,  you  know.  The 
there  I  like,  they  are  cool  and  chatty,  and  the  drink's  so  ehe^,  a  felfaHr 
may  get  sawn  up  for  threepence,  but  won't  his  head  split  next  morning ! 
mioe  did,  I  can  swear  to  you*  I)on't  tell  F.  6.  this.  Some  of  the  officers 
abuse  the  cigars  we  got  th^rf  ,  but  I  and  Gill  found  them  prime.  You'd 
have  been  fit  to  split,  had  you  heard  Straithorn's  lecture  to  me  before  I 
came  away.  It  was  such  a  game  !  turning  up  the  whites  of,  his  eyes, 
and  praying  me  not  to  look  at  a  cigar  (aoMMigst  other  forbidden  &uit), 
and  never  to  smell  at  it.  As  chance  had  it,  I'd  got  the  tail  of  a  stick  of 
peppermint  in  my  pocket,  and.  eat  it  forthwith,  or  else  he  might  have 
smelt  the  remaining  odour  of  one  then.  He  smokes  himself  on  the 
I'll  bet.  He  and  Aunt  Fris  gave  me  some  of  his  sermons  in  manuscript. 
I  opened  one :  an  old  crabbed  hand,  where  you  can't  tell  the  vowels  fiN>ni 
the  consonants,  and  treating  of  A  Benighted  Young  Man."  I  was  to 
ponder  and  dig^t  them  every  morning  and  night,  and  then  write  home 
my  remarks  upon  the  collection.  What  a  chance !  The  Benighted 
Young  Man  has  gone  in  spills  for  smoke,  and  the  rest  are  going.  I  hate 
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iini  — itkig  old  inethodut«of  s-StmidMii.  iLod  hm^poi.fui  «^.to 
Aant  Pns'i  mon^  as  Mre  a*  I'm  aHv» :  if  riie  ddn't  loois  oat  ahaipf  he'll 
ff«t  on  her  blind- nde,  and'  oonverfc  her  into,  a  ptrtn-sipging  liSn^  StWHt* 
h«ra»  aiid  then  good  by  t(»  her  snog  liMde  tipt^to  Lmsb  son*  oiw 
would  t^  her  that  church-^goiag  mwdm  ladie»  of  QXtf^sre  hem  ao 

call"  to  ewKHunge  single  metfaodist  parsons  at  tbeir.hauB^^  We  eonid 
searcely  get  horses  at  Malta  fbr  lore  <Nr  money,  or  noleas  apwcnoweigiit 
w«8  ^fopptd  of  the  lalteiw  Officers  ki  a  towoing  pasnoa  abant  it^  and 
cursing  the  Ywdors'  eats'  o£^  Our  yoyage  from  Malta  here  took  &re 
days,  lots  of  us  ill.  The  Frenoh  pnvafees  play  at  cards  on  the  decka  of 
their  vessels,  and  their  officers  look  on — sennble  men  thoso  conMnandfln. 
Stndthom  gtevr  purple  in  the  £^0,  vowing  carda  wera  the  devil's  boeka — 
old  ass !  If  he  knew  what  I  lose  or  win  at  them  e^evy  night,  he'd  go 
black  I  expeet.  Gill  and  I  have  got  three  packs  between  us,  and  it's 
nearly  all  tne  fun  we  get  in  this  infernally  dull  pkoa 

The  French  soldiers  are  skulking-looking  rascals  in  comparison  with 
ours,  so  ftr  as  ^se  goes,  but  some  of  their  dresses  are  lovdy,  and  their 
moustachios  are  splendid.  I  brought  out  seven  pots  of  hair-ointment: 
Circassian  Cream,  Old's  Bidm,  Mkourene,  and  others  that  I  can't  stop 
to  spell  the  names  o^  every  one  of  whioh  promised  to  produce,  instanter, 
the  most  lujcurious  crop  oi  whiskers  and  moustachios.  And,  if  you'll 
credit  it, — ^the  dbgusting  cheats ! — there's  not  a  bit  more  sign  of  hair  on 
my  face  than  ijiere  was  when  I  bought  the  stuff  in  London !  I  hove 
rubbed  it  on  night  and  morning,  till  my  face  smarts  like  something  else 
used  to  d6  affcer  birch  at  school — now  trying  one  sor^  now  another,  and 
all  to  no  purpose.  I  met  Bill  Quin  the  day  before  I  left  home— be  was 
at  the  ihud  desk  in  the  Lower,  last  half,  you  may  remember — and  his 
whiskers  were  coming  on  so  thick  (a  frightM  red),  and  he's  only  sixteen 
and  a  half!  Old  Browa  (our  commander-in-chief)  is  a  great  calf  in  the 
matter  of  moustachios,  evenrbody  says  so.  Instead  of  letting  a  poor 
fellow  sport  a  decent  pair,  if  he  happens  to  be  blest  with  them,  he  insists 
on  a  clean  shave  every  morning.  He  would  rather  see  a  man  come  to 
parade  in  his  shirt  and  nothing  else,  than  in  the  previous  day's  beard. 
Some  of  us  are  ready  to  sabre  the  Frenchmen's  chins  o£P,  m>m  sheer 
envy.  You'd  crack  your  ribs  laughing,  to  hear  and  see  the  two  armies, 
French  and  English,  fraternising  (if  tdiat's  how  to  spell  it)  with  each 
other.  They  do  it  all  by  signs,  save  a  word  or  two  of  the  other^s 
language  which  they  have  picked  up.  A  big  fellow,  six  feet  high,  with 
a  smooth  face  and  a  towering  bearskin,  meets  a  dapper  little  moustachioed 
chap,  his  head  dropping  down  like  a  goat's.  "  How  d'ye  do,  comrade  ?" 
he  says,  good  luck  to  you ;  give  us  your  hand  on  it,  my  dear  Mosseer 
Frog;  we  be  on  the  same  side  now,  all  brothers,  and  no  mistake..  Shake 
hands."  Ah  que  vous  6tes  aimable,  mon  cher !"  says  the  Frenchman, 
bowing  like  a  Puseyite  parson  at  mass,  "  que  vous  ^tes  grand  et  bracve ! 
que  vous  dtes  poli,  mon  bon  Mistaire  Got-dam !"  (which  the  f^nch  seem 
to  think  is  the  universal  name  for  the  English  army)  permettez  men." 
And  instead  of  shaking  hands,  which  these  French  don't  understand,  he 
rises  on  tiptoe,  and  pu&s  our  big  fellow's  head  down,  and  kisses  him  on 
both  cheeks,  and  that  flumes  bearskin  more  than  a  pointed  sword  would 
do,  for  he  can't  comprehend  it.  "  Come  and  have  a  go  of  spirits,"  cries 
the  Englishman  when  he  recovers  himself,  dodging  his  head  back. 
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ymcmg,  and  mfhug  life  Aice^ Fll«laiMl  ti-eiit,  MosBeer  ¥tog^,  i^sry  happy, 
oonte  akmg^;'*  find  bear^n  nods  and  points  to^aids  tiM  jdaico  wfam 
drink  is  sold^  SD>liia4(  ^  BWf"  undentandB.    f^Om,  oni^  vdontians,  a^ee 
beotieflwp  de  piaisir,  mon  esUmable  Mistalre'  Oot7>dam ;  vou9  pi^ndrev  ateo 
wmvaiv&m  &emmeiiv.    MafisDi^u!         casquette  que  Tons  poi^tez ! 
qua  ^UB  devear  ayeic  chand^!"    And      they  go^amieably,  aiOi'^-arm^ 
due  Fr^nclttnan  glancii^  up  at  the  formidable  bearskin,  and  by  tiie  time 
they  come  out  aigaini  they  have  both  taken  something  beskles  sugared 
water.    When'  tfaey  hwv  gone  too  £ftr  to  know  whair  they  are  abonl,  ^ 
jfiratemiskig' has  extended  to  changing  clothes^  and  the  astonished  Ftendi 
s(^dier  wakes  up  the  next  morning  in  the  kilt  and  no  laghts,  and  all  his* 
comrades^  £w  and  near,  flock  rouid  him  at  if  he  were  seme  tare  animal 
in  a  wild  beast  show :  while  our  lot  sneaks  on  to  parade  with  a  scarlet  fea 
cap  and  brocul  scarlet  sacks  of  pants,  fiiq)ping  abonti  his  legs*  Don't 
they  catch  it,  diat's  all!  But,  talking  about  legs^  we  had  soch  a  jelly  go. 
I  and  Gill  weve  down  and  ssm^  it«— A  stunnin|;'  dinm  I  ha^vte  fbund  in 
GUI:  he's  up  to  everything. — When  the  93rd  Highlanders  came  in, 
befimre  they  had  landed  from  ihe  steamer,  a  Turkish  Pasha  cam©  along 
side  of  her  in  a>  little  vessel  with  his  harem.    Such  a  crowd  of  them !  for 
you>  know  Turks  may  have  thirty  wives  if  they  like — ^and  iio  (I  wish  I 
was  a  Turk,  if  I  cetud  get  thirty  Fanny  Greens),  and  the  lac^  wvte  on 
deck,  and  the  old  feUow  sitting  tatlor-fiEishion  amidst  them.    The  High- 
landers naturally  crowded  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  on  all  ikke  highest 
places,  to  get  a  sight  of  a  harem,  and  of  oouree  the  kilts  flew  up  with  the 
exertien,  and- the  ladies  and  the  Turk  gazed  aloft  at  ihenu    I  think  the 
old  fellow  was  the  first  to  find  out  they  were  trouserless,  for  h»  set  up  a 
howl  that  you  might  have  heard  in  London,  tmd  frantically  drove  the 
ladies  right  and  left.    They  screamed  too,  and  clapped  their  han(k  to 
their  faces,  leaving  out  one  eye  though,  which  they  k^t  turning  slyly  up 
to  the  trouseriess  legs— trust  haxem  women  for  that.    It  was  so  prime ! 
Gill  and  I  began  a  polka  with  delight,  and  if  a  major,  it  was  Ing  Gum, 
had  not  hov^  in^  sight,  we  might  have  taken  off  ours,  and  treated  the 
peeping  eyes  to  a  sight  of  four  more  legs.    You  don't  know  Gum :  he 
had  such  a  misfortune.    He's  as  £at  as  ten  Sir  John  Falstafls  made  up 
for  the  boards,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  into  port,  nobody 
was  dress6d'to  recwve  him,  and  Gum,  in  his  hurry  to  struggle  himself 
into  his  uniform,  split  his  tight  pants  right  up  behind,  and,  in  his  haste 
and  flurry,  finished  dressing  and  came  out  without  knowing  it.  I  thou^t 
Gill  would  have  buret  off  like  a  sky-rocket,  trying  to  suppress  his  laughter, 
but  that  meddling  Lieutenant  Jones  told  the  major,  and  spoilt  the  sport : 
I  and  Gill  would  have  given  our  new  uniforms  if  he  had  appe^^ed  in  that 
state  before  his  royid  highness.    The  major  was  good-natured  over  it, 
and  pretended  not  to  twig  us,  though  he  must  have  seen.  He  said  after- 
wards that,  feeling  his  pants  so  easy,  he  hoped  he  had  grown  thinner,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  Gallipoli  suited  him.  The  tailor  has  had  the  pants 
ever  since,  and  says  the  saints  know  how  he  shall  mend  them,  for  they 
were  too  narrow  previously,  and  their  owner  wont  hear  of  a  piece  being 
let  in. 

It*s  all  bosh  about  the  Turkish  girls  being  veiied-np  in  hopsacking : 
they  have  a  nice,  airy,  gossamer  thing  (like  Fanny's  veil)  floating  about 
Aim  faoe,  shading  but  not  concealing  their  beaivty;  and  they  don't  forget 
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to  mk»  w  of  dwir  ejes  njfmi  ymi-;fp^«ijiii|{;,  wj^f4|^e?^^y  are  tpo^ 
I  Wksih  I  was  UUer  tnd  <^lder.,£:t7  tbejr  goQer»Uy  ,pas8  me  over^  but  tbey 
is\x^  ihmr  fflanceft  prelily  freely  oadoncic^c?  omr  officers,  wW  wiey  get  the 
eb^ce.  ppor  deviU  of  Zouayes  got  makiog  love  to  some,  and  had 

to  .kick  the  bucket  for  it*  The  Turkish'womeo  were  jusi:  as  md^  to  Ilsteo 
^8  the  soldiers,  to  tdk,  aud  no  doubt  encouraged  uietn  on.  Wb^h  so  en- 
laged-thew  i»ale (keepers  that  they  struck  up  a  hubbub  about  it.  The 
sQ^cm^'  i^Offuna^ding  officers  were  appealed,  to^  or  aeci^c^ntatlj  qame  up, 
lAd  pqpder^  them  to.  desist,  but  the  meu  turned  iosolent  s^nd  were 
aixested.  ^ei;t  came  a  court-martial,  and  they  were  ^i^ten<^  to  be 
thot*  I  effected  to  see  jome  regular  Grecian  beauties  out  heie,  and  «^ 
did  Gill»  and  a  fine  e;(pectation  it  was  :  all  the  female  Grecians  we  have 
seen,  are  dirty,  snuffy  ohi  woman,        •  ^  . 

We  have  to  puocehase  thmgs  here  by  signs*  1(  go  Into  a  cigar  shop,, 
look  out  for  the  best^  and  pointing  at  them  to  the  squatting,  turbane<{ 
Tuck,  bold  out  some  money ;  he  counts  the  tin,  and  hands  me  what  he 
pleaees  of  cigars  for  it.  There's  a  field  for  cheating  for  you  1  and  they 
don't  taak  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  tried  a  pipe  yesterday,  and  like  it 
quite  as  well  as  cigars.  If  you  can  manage  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Fanny  Green,  ask  if  I  could  smuggle  her  a  letter  now  and  tihen,  under; 
addrcNis  to  any  of  the  servants.  One  of  them  might  say  ^e  has  got  a 
brother  out  here  who  writes  to  her.  Tell  her  (F.  Gu)  I  am  in  ^e  midst 
of  glory,  have  grown  two  inches  taller  (more  or  less,  you  know,  Gus), 
have  never  seen  a  pretty  girl  since  I  saw  h^,  and  haye  never  ceased  to 
dote  upon  her.  Also  mention  (from  yourself)  that  you  understand  my 
moustacUos  were  come,  and  promised  to  be  very  handsome,  when  our 
commander.  Sir  George  Brown,  had  the  barbarity  to  order  shaving 
throughout  the  camp.  And  tell  her  that  if  I  hear  pf  her  flirting  ageia 
with  that  soan^piog  six-foot  Lincoln's  Inn  student,  I'll  stop  out  here  for 
good  and  cut  my  throaty  or  else  turn  Turk  and  haye  a^  harem. 

Liet's  pee.  a  letter,  Gus— don't  be  la^y.  Yourf, 

Tom  Pepper.  ^ 

Ailgustus  Sparklnson,  Esquire,  Junior. 


The  Cdmp,  GallipdH,  im. 
X)3AR  GuA&PJUVft — We  have  for  .sooie  time  been  safe  and  sound  at 
Gallipoli  (though  I  beliere  we  are  now  on  the  move  for  Varna),  but  that 
W  :0r^SQWod  and  safe,  Uttle  than)£d  to  tbope  at  home  who  have  ^d  the 
nmagement  of  t^uogs.  Such  confusion  as  existed  when  we  got  here  t 
The  uproar  of  an  Irish  Donnybuook  Fair,  or.  ^  school  with  iL  hundred' 
boys  let  loose— J  remember  that? — cOuldf  not  be  worse  than  whit  we' 
jvmpadantQ  on.  o^Jr  arrival.  We  got  here  on  a  Wednesday  night,  and 
were  kept  penned  up  in  the  steamer,  sick  and  well,  till  the  following 
gia^urd#yv  Thepe  w&p^  no  boats  to  Janil  us  and  n^  rations  to  feed  us 
if  we 'had  lauded  ;  an^  when  we  .  did  ^et  ashore  (in,  open  shore-boats^  ' 
mind)  .good  luck  to.  itj  There  were  po  bjarra^s  provided,  no  houses 
no  hospitals.  On  the  Friday,  a  jiiedical  officer  and  others  weni  rouna 
to  choose  out  some  houses  that  could  be  used  as  hospitals,  but^  to  get 
possea»oa,  they  had  ito  turn  ot$t  their  inhabitants^  Greeks,  who  t' 
ri>e  suqajwry  ^^Qft  II  great  hard^hijp,  as,  m  point  of  fact,  it  was. 
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nice  places  Ibr  th"^  reiicip^oti  (rf  mck  patl^ts ! '  Bdfr  they  hkd'  to  be  tisedf, 
wantiii|pt>eixer  accobliii6datiott,  Jfor^'ui^;^^  kio'Iiofi()[i(tal^teiil8t)tt  board 
and  none  on  shore,  no  carriages  to  trati^i^  th^^dk,  ttb  ^;jr1^g,  and 
if  we  had  heen  sent  to  land  on  a  deceit  island;  tjiings  couhl  hbt  hav^  bi^ 
worse,  l^e  ^ick  were  conVeyed  at  last  to  th«^  qtiart^rs^  stieh  as  ^ej 
were,  but  there  ^ere  lio  beds  or  mattresses,  Scarcely  kny  Maiiketfif,  feud 
they  liad  to  lie  for  d&ys  oto  the  bare  boards  of  these  dirty  wobdeu  huts  ; 
some  got  a  blanket,  and  they  were  better  off  than  thbir  iicSghbonts'. 
That  was  not  the  worst  s  necessary  comforts  fof*  the  men  ^re  nbsefnti 
If  the  suffering  wretches  could  eat  Mack  bread,  it  Was  the^e,  httt  nothing 
else.  Of  medical  stores,  there  were  none :  it  is  hdrd  to  say  where  they 
were,  but  not  in  Gallipoli :  the  Bank  of  England^s  cofibrs  cbtild  ndt  hkv^ 
^tutihased  them,  and  i  don't  think  a  proper  supply  of  thetn  has  come  yet. 
sif  George  Brown  saved  the  Kfe  of  one  man,  hy  sending  him  down  from 
his  private  stores  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  arrowroot,  wheti  he  was 
^kisg.  They  make  a  fuss  about  it  here,  some  of  them,  calHng  Mm 
^  j^enerous,**  philanthropic,"  but  I  dare  say  Sir  George  Hmself  thinks 
fe  did  but  his  duty.  One  of  our  medical  officers  gave  a  sovereign  out  of 
his  pocket  to  purchase  requisites  for  ihe  poor  fellows ;  but  his  good  in- 
tentidns  were  thrown  away,  for  nobody  in  the  place  could  (6r  would) 
change  it.  \AjdlA.  if  this  was  the  sort  of  reception  made  for  the  sick,  you 
may  guess  &ow  the  rest  of  us  fared  Living  at  GalHpoH  is  not' of  the 
luxurious  kind  at  the  best  of  times,  but  I'm  blest  if  it's  pleasant  for  a  body 
of  men  to  find  themselves  in  danger  of  famine.  "What  was  more  nag- 
gering  than  all,  was  to  see  how  well  the  French  came  off ;  they  were 
supplied  with  everything  they  could  want,  and  taken  right  good  care  of. 
A  set  of  buffing  old  muffs,  and  nothing  else,  are  those  who  pretended  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  British  troops  :  and  if  what  we 
hear  is  true,  they  don't  like  being  told  of  it.  News  has  come  out  her& 
that  the  agkir  was  brought  forward  in  the  Lords,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  rose  in  his  place,  and,  in  a  speech  as  long  as  my  arm,  said 
the  reports  of  mal-arrangement  were  monstrous,"  alimoonshine,  quite 
improbable  and  incredible,  and  that  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  demur 
altogethctr  to  their  <:orrectDess.  I  heard  our  officers  discussing  it ;  that's 
how  I  knpw  anything  about  it.  His  grace  "  knew"  that  provision  was 
made  to  meet  any^  emergency  that  might  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  at  Gallipoli ;  that  preparations  were  made  there  for  hospital  ac»- 
commodation  ;  that  he  himseff  had  specially  ordered  two  saiHng  trans- 
ports to  proceed  thither,  in  case  of  sick  quarters  on  shore  bdng  insuffi- 
cient ;  that  there  were  lots  of  hospital  tents  in  store  at  Malta,  and  lots 
more  were  despatched  from  England  ;  the  supply  df  medicines  tind 
medical  comforts  was  prodigious ;  that  Assistant-Commissary-General 
Smith  was  out  there  directing  the  preparations  ;  that  Mr.  Calvert,  con- 
sul at  the  Dardanelles,  was  helping  him  (which  Brigadier  Cuff  said  put 
hun  in  mind  of  «  Tom,  what  are  you  doing  ?**  "  Nothing,  sir.*'  "  Dick, 
what  are  you  at  ?"  "  Helping  Tom,  sir")  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  Ar- 
rangements were  of  the  most  efficient  description,  and  everything  in 
apple-pie  order. 

Hi»  grace  may  say  the  moon*s  made  of  green  cheese  if  he  Kkes,  and 
such  an  hypothesis  asserted  in  the  Lords  would  draw  its  admirers  ?  but 
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efaerubor  ^  eleetrie  tdegrHif^  aod  seen  for  iuisMlf  'these  buBiod-^f 
prepidratittiM,  ^le^mulil  have  ^flem  -baek  to  eetatfort  ^iiBtor  ilim'  he  cmw* 
3t -might  have  done  meie  good  ^han  nssh^g  ahtugh  bi  4he  HotMe^ot^'lhe 
^tpense  «f  seme  oae  ^viho  wrote  home  a  publie  letter,  and  happened  to 
«ay  in  dt  there  *were  neilher  f»whi  nor  hutter:  his  grace  thought  it  a 
this  kixuriotis"  gentknnan  shonld  go-out,  and  ^  without  inaktEig  a«ea 
rate  inquiries,  or  -satisfying  hims^  as  *to  facts,**  send  heme  ua&ir  ac- 
counts of  the  want  of  fowls  tmd  butter.  -By 'George  !  if  his  grace  did 
^me  in  person,  he  would  £ad  himself  eompeHed  to  write  d^ipaitelies 
of  /the  kick  of  t>tfaer  thin^  besides  fowb  ^aod  butter.  The  pkan 
fact-  is--nat  least  all  the  officers  say  ^that  the  affsdr  was  qiute  mis- 
managedindeed,  there  was  bo  immagement  At  aH,  ^or  li  there  it 
did  not  extend  to  KSaUipoH.  Of  course  nobodor,  least  of  aH  any  one  ^ 
ourrofficers,  wants 'to  speal:  disrespectfully  of  the  'L^ds^  the  AdmiR^, 
of  the  war-eomaaittee,  secretarite,  *t>r  whatever  they  may«all  themeel^ 
but  so  msmy  -iiHiocent  'old  fesMiles  mi^it  have  Acted  msve  to  the  par- 
pose  i  jMm. -Ganap  and  her  mysterious  friend  Mrs.  SiEwris  would  Jhw«  aoe- 
eeeded  much  better.  sLord  Clansicttrde  fearlessly  said  the  'same  lught, 
talhtng  of  -our  men  meeting  the  Russmns  in  the  'Kack  Sea',  that  he 
llioi^ht  we  were  playing  a  game  at  br^,"  and  he  is  -nsrt  4m  out ; 
there  has  been  more  brc^  than  work,  as  yet,  through  many  parts  oftkhe 
business. 

As  tolettnrs,  we  get  none.  I  4iaTe  not  had -a  Une  einee  I  eame'eut, 
and  if  1  don't  soon  get  some  news  from  somebody,  «hall  "think  yon  are 
fdl  ^ead  and  buried  and  gone  'to  'heaven.  The  lew  that  tsteaggle  ^ere 
have  to  be  regally  -paid  for.  I  saw  a  very  i^nde^^puMed  wight  in  <the 
ranks  ^xsak.  out  three  shiUings  one  this  week^  a  eingle  letter  ;  md  a 
oomrade-of  his  had  to  pay  twoehiUings  and  twopencO'^ked^eimfy  ibr  a 
weekly  newspaper.  I  should  hare  put  on  the  esttra  ha^^eni^  for^n- 
tility's  sake  if  Fd  been  the  poet,  and  made  it  two  and  threepence.  This 
is  bad  enough  for  the  officers,  but  it*s  a  wonder  how  the  poor  de^  of 
privates  stand  it; — and  the  joke^f  reading  a  tantahsktg  aooomit  of  ^ihe 
"  fixed  rates  of  postage  fw  ^e  East,"  in  vwy  ^per  they  h&¥e  paid 
so  mueh  for ! — Letters  addressed  to  an  (^icer  of  the  British  amy  or 
navy,  or  to  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  private  sdldi^,  or  seaman,  in 
TuAey  or  the  Slack  Sea,  weighing  under  ^  ee.,  Sd*;  -under  ^oz*,  6d. ; 
newspapers,  2d.  each."  Major  Gum  says  he  shall  soon  begin  to  ham  as 
much  -l^tii  in  these  published  official  notices  as  he 'has  m  Punek. 

We  h«;te  fcad  some  reviews  here  ;  the  most  blillbnt  was  4hat  oi  the 
French  regiments  for  Prince  Napoleon  :  our  general.  Sir  ^George  Brewn, 
and  etaff*  attended  it.  I  and  Gill  went  to  see  it  too'-^ueh  a  -mee  young 
gentleman  is  Gill,  one  of  our  ensigns  The  country  is  much  like  a  land- 
scape in  England.  AU  the  French  troops  quartered  %ere  w«»  erdared 
out,  ^mote  than  twenty  thousand  of  'them ;  and  from  an  ea%  dtour  in 
the  morning  they  were-  seen  61iBg  idong  from  their  many  eneampmants, 
over  ridges  and  hills,  and  •  ctttlang  though  valleys  and  ravines.  Ilhey 
were  adl  in  full  equipment,  and  looked  as  if  they  can  ^o-some  wotk.  Tbe 
Zouaves  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  they  are  fierce,  mahoganyHBtsoned, 
dashing  soldiers,  looking  not  unlike  the  idea  one  is  to  fbMa<of  a 
^ve,  lawdess  ^bo^  of  the  past  ages,  .imd  4he  ehowy  ononis  of  tbnr 
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ttoggeiy  is  •  deuced  deal  tfioer  aui  moie  icariad  than  oxm.  It  wo  a 
litamng  sighi  tQ  «ee  Jblie  fellowg,  with  their  ready  8i«|>  ftiid:&iici&d.cM- 
tevn%  wii^iiig  up  to  the  field  irom  jdl  pttrts  of  the  riew*  £aoha3fm- 
jBeat  had  a  wocnan  behind  it,  called  «  idvaiidi^re»  mouated  oa  a  padfi- 
eherii^  and.dreisedin  the  uiiifonB  of  the  cerpfi»  twith  a  short  oteri^pattisaat. 
^he  had  pamuem  and  korels  daaglhig  from  her  laddfe^  and  ivas  ibUowad 
-hj^aieiiDqiteT^mide,  laden  i^ith  mete  hanels  and  boxes.  It  was  war& 
wule  eoming  out  enly  (to  eee  the  field  when  the  qvord  was  given  to  hak. 
Tfae^ldieKS  dispensed  about,  ci^leeting  dned  sticks,  bvusbwocd^  learn, 
^aoyilii^  that  would  busn,  and  joon  no  end  of  oamp^fires  wiere  dii|^. 
The  fdvaadi^es  mre  now  ha  isqneat,  and  hadtto  bestir  idieir  1^  and 
their  seailt  red  petticoaits  .in  sacaest, .  setting  i^  portable  tables,  pro- 
dueoig  .glosses  aod  cups  and  •aomet^g  to  fiM  tkun,  boiling  cx&%  (it 
smelt  good)  on  the  fires,  and  eopplying  the  o£Bcers,  while  tto  menoe- 
ibeshed  thninselTes  witib  the  saase^  and  adth  biscuit  and  cheese;  and  next, 
they  walked  through  the  lines,  these  vivandi^res,  and  poured  out  a 
.^gamMe  e£  kcandy  for  each  man.  Only  to  look  on  .was  enough  to  make 
A  dbm^  .£eel  dny,  everydiiag  wee  so  clean  and  orderly :  .many  .of  our 
fsUows,  i^riio  had  eome.out  to  eee  the  show  all  dressed  in  ftheir  Sonday 
nni€fffm,isaid  we  might  take  a  hint  or  two  .from  it  if  we  weie  wise. 
Some  ^minutes  were  .given  -to  pipes  and  dgans,  and  then  the  iwosd  of 
command  nan  along  the  lines,  and  ihe  troq»s  lormed  into  'marehtng 
Older  again*  But  wasn't  it  splendid  whea  the  «taff  eanoe  on  I — dnt 
<]«hDUiam  «ffur  last  year  was  tame  to  it.  You  oouhl  not  see,  wdthout 
.wmkiag,  lor  the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  on  .the  offioen'  aecontzements, 
and  the  pohehed  steel  that  .glitteeed  in  the  snn.  There  were  Ereodi 
diegoons  with  shining  helmets  of  brass,  their  mountings  of  leopard  skin ; 
heraes  prancing  and  tnn^txng  in  their  handsome  capariscms ;  a  pro- 
famyn.  gilt  and  white  bullion  shining  and  sparkling^  and  white  plumes, 
as  big  as  ia  whole  cook,  waving  till  ^ey  turned  you  gi^y.  Prince  Na- 
poleon was  in  a  slap-up  national  uniform,  «nd  General  Canrobert,  who 
rode  with  Sir  George  £rown  about  a  foot  in  the  rear,  looked  resplendent 
with  erdew  and  deQ(»atioo&  The  French  offieers'  <h»8g,  I  oan  assure 
jou,  pat  ouw  into  the  shade.  As  the  pdnee  rode  through  the  lines,  the 
mea  chanted  <^Vive  TEmpereinrr  ;imd  the  bands  a^emvards  pkyed 
God  save  the  Qneen,"  for  the  b€;nefit  of  Sir  George  and  the  rest  ox  us 
V.T^ig^wh.  The  review  was  over  pretty  quickly,  in  about  two  hours.  And 
now  it's  a  fact,  that  when  the  troops  had  got  back  to  Gallipoli,  only  one 
MUX  wee  .misskig  out  <^  the  twenty  .thousand,  A  telling  lesson  .4iis  for 
heme*^^  the  war-lords  will  but  take  it.  Our  aoldiers'  dotlnug  i^jeon- 
tciivttdfao  as  to  impede  iimi  marching  ^  tbcrStodk  prevents  the  free  action 
of  dliae  'bkx>d  (setting  the  dbher  mii^hkes  aside),  and  in  alcmg  march  we 
find  jHuidnvs  fsdling  out  of  .the  ranks^oMi't  get  along  at  any  »pace— 
dewn  they  go  upon  the  ground,  gaefnug  for  breadi,  smothered  to  su£&>- 
ee^m,  jnd  their  eyes  starting  like  throttled  cats  !  But  the  dress  of  the 
£reneh  acddier  is  ju0t  what  it  ought  to  be,  useful  and  supporting*  and 
IoAb  fiant*seto  besides. 

.  of  onr  officers,  Captain  Weatherveesr,  is  a  £riaad  Biigirt^, 
and  a  little  inclines  to  his  opinion  that  wiy:  is  a  curse,  espe^alfy  wbim  he 
gets  talkative  after  dinner,  if  we  get  anything  eatable  and  drinkable. 
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But  really  ihe  aceocints  that  have  reached  us  fix>m  Constantinople  and 
odier  places,  of  the  inflictions  on  the  poor  Greeks,  is  revj  had.  The 


from  house  uid  nome,  reducedrto  ruib,  and  anven  alK>ard  any  steamer 
about  to  leave  the  shores.  Irishmen  are  sometimes  packed  in  th^ 
emigrant  vessels  thick  as  sheep  in  a  pen,  but  these  Hellenic  subjects  are 
stove  thicker  than  human  beings  .^f|^fgjp;R;fp  stove  yet.  Few  of  them  have 
a  shilHng  left  in  the  world,  and  when  cast  ashore  at  the  Piraeus  or  else- 

griib  fbF\Miiy'#lviBi«ti&'  ltt«ie''iMl%efi,  afad'^no  jlMttrirrr^fi>^tttogiw^ 
Wh  ihm^r4'^  of  «he^  wih'titrn*|)iM«lM;' W^mh^krec^  ftay^ll»>iko^ 
%Q^relA^  td'iiirn  imo^^^hx(ki4»Ai  i£B.i^^^^ 
S^'  ^fitdif^  ^Hed^'hk/^^'ttik  ofiilfbdliii^t'^  1ii6'mi^1^M'&nd^tot»Hlfo| 
Y^w^f  my  d«arf^iid  Brigirt  n6i  tiett  i^cmg  ^rmJ  ^if 'We^tdOfiH 
4tot  'te^  ^th^  A^Mhig  withetit  Ihe  <^l«y^  ff^oM'MfVG^ 
^•Ohi  b€f  htttig^d  to  *if,"*  retorted  Maiot  (Sfuiii;  ^  taf»'lafewfea  'Si^^fa 

'  'Nbws  liadboi»d  out  here,  tliat  through' Lm^^M^jilwilN^tigit  <t  thMii^ 
bettag  &  a  rage  at  the  Time^*  correspdudetftV  kttinj^  otlt  lAwii'Clii 
tkiismanagement  at  Gallijioli,  no  re{>Orters  are  to  6e utto^el'tii^aitodtapday 

armj^t  90  iliat  if  England  watits  any  lktu^'^tiditi^^l<e«i^oi0^^ 
movements  and  domgs,  vitstoriesaftdii^etffc^.  iSi^'niaf  "i^ti^  Cte 
effibei^  don't  mueh^ke  thnr:  ^ere  Are  soble  tM  4^atids^4i^g'%hM^  i^ 
were  in  the  Peninsukr^ar,  and  i^mtenA^t*  hd^'Ife^d^fttftWweipe^a^i^^ 
its  wholesale,  unne^essafy  sae^ifi^  of  htuniGUi  M<i^«Bd'hft0I^eii%^^^^ 
tiiink  if  things  ai«to  be  ^ill:done4n'a^ag;%otbi6dy''i(i 
and  nobody  to  look  itt  aord  advisie,  it  will     ihe  sli^  s^nt;  'Bu«<^ 
•ays  his  optnidn  is,  that  ^ all  «hie(  Lotds  iMd  €ofti»n^ems'^»M  «6f  t^yii^ 
|mt  the  stopper  -dmn  the  *^  own"  'et'  ^ee^^  tf&fr^f^po^v^j'^  theyi  'itwt 
succ^ed^in^oing*  n.  '  Far  be  1«  fkmi  hiifn/he  says,  to^itasltftiate'^tililb^ 
gentlemen  ^rt^e  ^f  a  f^rret'^  nature,  but  he  doe^%fty       tb^y  tA'Mfa 
i6,  Aiifi^  ahtfi^^d&l,  dticeeed  in  htfe^tig  out  tfoywiinjr  ^Ulej^i'^krb  to 
kno#,  lA"  8j)Tttt  bfLorfk  abd  Commons.  •  ^  ''^  m-^  tL-  J 

'    It  is  hard  tcf  skty  Wh^  I  kiay  get  ah  opp6H;iid!^<^^tfa(^  i^t^k^-^i 
I  will       I  can.    Wp  t^9df  v^y  st^a^/  fty^<9^^^(^ 
at  nothing  but  fei*^anfd-go6Be,  ^hOiM,  on '  «hfe  'Mtte^  'bdtt**  yM'|;iiiWjaie. 
'  ";-  l^ato,idtiar'S5ri'^yoi«-*4^y*feif^3^^^^ 

*  "^M.  One  of  ^<ir  \dfffi<^s:Valr  5^'gbtW'tet^'^^ 

that  the  dress  of  the  British  soldier  is  to  be  changed  inmany^fittHiioiAttAs. 

'  And  it  d^aHKd  i!hal  ike  ifiO^^keilV  ai' i^9e,  'de^Ag<  Eb^l^^ 
deflei^t'hiingen^it^f^  ot<  b)faM(»,<^l)a¥^W  ema^l^i^  aiMtig 

^^r  ik^r  'ii/^iAi^m^'^&'A^^mt'^  §(M^^r^4mB^^lm  iAtera^si&iy 
would  recommend,  and  would  they  oblige  them^  ^l^  '1^^  Joatt^of^tlte 
patt^^?  Non^^  4i3  b^H^e^'^i^  ify^d^^iiiU  i^Mt  set  our  officers 
kto^img-SO  iittmeidfer^yS  thi«  Htii6y'4il(rf^  to^^mdtock.^  Ms^  GtAn 
could  tt^tf^ieprbiitt^rif,  m  %e  th^ght  b^  bad'don«»  1^  abotim^pi^k)f 
pants^'and'^at  ltfoughtihini  ut>.'HB[eii  sd  &««p«r^t«ly^ir  that  ibejir^ 

.'ilwayS'goi%^^ *         .v      ,o  ■.-/ .1  i--^...  u4  : 
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'  )  pf  T  .■-'i       It  ,,-1      ,.f»>'       v  .     't'  <^l''  3'iKi^)"no 

pdtfn9).tll9  wwd  mowuilg:,  «ni  the  ,ri?rp»  rwilwBg.  pM^i?^  br^l^  yeasty 

IpliMil^^  fwl«d  »bmili  miik  livid  9mtiieA  of  vapour,^  and  tbflir.  icmg^ 
smnmits  half-hidden,  half-revealed,  by  the  trailing  fringes  of  the  9(0930. 
mtm^f  I^kmonwiM^b  im  wiping  sore  amongsK  il»  ^^Uowiy  ^|n»d^r/&o• 
lindrnk,  ih»  et#mal  watQber ;  and  all  lite^little  boavy  viUa^^  jilong  tbe 
yokft  Jooked  at  if  tbfty  bad  oried  ijmx  lives  out  fixim  wnmIqw  iwd  dcHM^ 
and  ww^^bpui  to.  bpdily  into  mist,  as  «  natnml  seqi^).  Now 

and  tb0n,jit.(is  ,l^^,spm«ithii^  ,liket  a  smile  broke  tbrongh  the  leadofi 
dolncisajirefitiQving  its  Asrtural  beauty  t^  the  scene;  and  in  one  q£  tbiw 
bniBC'lntef^^  hojdf^.tlimm^T^i  I  bad  a  viaw  of  the  ^even  Monn- 
takisi  fwj^<9mm%^<9imtijam  i^y^  the  mysteiry.^f  oWda  swept  «lear 
fttomi  tj»eir  fQreheadsv  M^  ftu  tbeir  ghostly  oeraments  vanished  out  of 
iigbtk  'But  iJm  ^  waS'^bo^^  of  tioisf  duraljom,  and  M  the  midst  of  all 
aoBtSt^^^uAckmneim  wA  panM  and  stcfiggled  on^  and  at  biat.xfafibed 
Slaj^nfl^^by.a.  ni9gi4fio^»t  W)set»  that  c^nged  thf^  wbo)e  sur&ca  of  .the 
Bbfaie  imtot  €m  vast  sheet  ^f  xpse^coloured^alier,  ^okepFqdr  bm  .^ 
tibMroi  vitb  silwj/wad  prid^ed. wtb.the  sbijn^gtpotata  #stlf9T  ' . 
1  Ii^pjt,f(tGast^  0*?^  tb»  o&eff  side  of  the.  bridge  ,^,b<^tati/^nd^f^om  Ai^y 
bedroom  window  locked  out  on  the  ^  town) of  llJ^ye|i<^  vitb  it)  gWn|~ 
ing  ^poo£i  Mwl  tw^j^l^  w  "wbk  jiM^d  ^bwrndi^^rivcpp,". sweeping 
gftindly  I3ww49  tb^^J^  v  i 

.  ll(^nf»^i|»w3imgTMidwPftWP  iW  as        be  e^qpec^,  after 

its  tantrums  of.  Ahf.:4ly'b^^^  CMi4  w<^  pleasant  journey  through 

tbl^  S^qkheW^cifi^ards  and  across  an  open  pastoral  country,  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  Taunus  Hills.  Before  us  rose  a  broad,  bulky  meun- 
tiw^  the  <S^c#at.EeWbe?^,r4n4*t,^^  JW^en- 
b«rg  Castle*.  f'  .m3         'i-^rr    ji.t-  ■  •  m 

:Mow  ftpd  tbw  .we  ^tfsbe4  o^fr..^ T^^tSelds  mi  pwtw«  i^t<^  the 
forest  lan4  ftn4  oaugbi^  gfii^ps^  of  bw4s  jrf,4epr^  startW  by  i^MT  iragw- 
Uke  appm€b,  and.  scu£^g  .i^ffiiy.  alAiwart  the  sunlit  .^^^es  4n^  -tilc 
sombre  d€qptbS:b€Qrand#i'  -t  -r;/.-.'  / -.(^  I      r  ^ ,,,,  ;,,  ....p.-..  ;.;,.< 

A  strango  o^ntrsBt,  by  tbe  ways  tlns^passa^iOf  a  irailway  train  tln^p^^ 
&iB  heart  of  an  ddJEwrest 5^  tb^tooiiy  r^bi  of /mfttwjWf:^Pgl?esa  ifb«?QWb 
the  reg^  ^  nafcuw!s  Snftfl^Ut^le;  eslifl4  The.  co^ jbw*!  i*r«tlW«e  f?(?  ^e 
X^wiliy  trftyeJler^bi^tiwouldbe  fjtp.morefSo  to  toyfcpntwpJa^i|V^.J%faPfi, 
seated  amongst  the  primsBval  beech-stems,  and  meandering,rj^j»dy^p|Mie, 
at  the  moment,  through  the  pellucid  chapters  of  some  ^<  running  brodc." 
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Whst  wQttld  Jacmes  do,  I  wond^?  lift  lip  his  ey«t  in  aa  eottec^,  and 
break  out  into  vehement  landatioiL  ?  Or  would  he  turn  aaide  £rom  the 
claeh  and  the  uproar  into  Bome  remote  and  mpire  aeeluded  dell,  wbeore 
only  the  fexeed  ereadiires  track  their  pafhs,  and  only  the  Arostle  is  piiTi« 
leged  to  weave  dlence  into  song?  Were  /  Jaeques,  I  would  cb  the 
latter,  I  tbiok,  so  weary  am  I  of  that  metallic  cry  of  Profipress^  wherewith 
the  Afe,  through  brass  {»ipes  ^d  iron  pipa,  and  with  eternal,  wire- 
drawn iteration,  magnifies  its  achievement 

JBttt  listen--r-^ma  U«  arbour  of  refug^  and  Ion  the  thvoatfeWttBslM^pfiil 
leave,  a  Jaequos,  of  my  way  of  thidoi^,  makelh  flO»fe»ian  of  tSuA. 

The  A^"  i^pioth  he, 

-^CnHs  dimples 
WHh  a  bread  dlown's  baok/turned 'broadly, 

To  'the  gloiy  «f  the  stars ; 
We  are        by  our  owniHack'niag, 

Aiui  may  well  sbat  iip  the  templta. 
And  wield  on,  amid  the  incense  steaiq, 

The  thunder  of  our  cars. 

"  For  we  throw  out  acclamations 
Of  selfnhanking,  seif-4Mhiiiriag, 

With,  at  every  mUe  run  faster, 

'  O  the  wondrous^  wondrous  Age  !* 
Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  Souu^, 

As  nobly  as  our  iron. 
Or  if  angels  wiM  commend  us 

At  the  goal  of  pilgrimage. 

"  yNh^t  what  is  this  patient  entmnce 

Into  nature's  deep  resources, 
But  the  child's  most  gradual  learning 

To  walk  upright  without  bane  ? 
When  we  drive  out,  from  the  cloud  Of  steam, 

Majesdoal  white  horses. 
Are  we  greaScr  than  the  fimt'raeB, 

Who  kd  black  Qnes  byrthe  aiaBe^ 

*•  If  we  trod  the  depths  of  ocean. 

If  we  struck  the  stars  in  rising, 
If  we  wrapped  the  globe  Tutens^lv 

With  «ur  hot,  ekctvic  bieatfa, ' 
'  Twftxe  hut  power  within  iour  iiikeKt 

No  new  spiiitrpower  conferring. 
And  in  life  we  were  not  gieater  men, 

Nor  bolder  men  in  death."* 

Amen?  And  all  honour  to  this  Jacques  for  his  noble  and  plain 
speaking,  l)ut  while  we  have  been  maligning  iron  and  steam,  and  lapring 
therefrom,  into  reveries  equally  vindictive,  those  blind,  nnresentful  in- 
struments  have  borne  us  rapidly  on,  and  waking  at  last  out  of  my  dream, 
I  find  mysdif  itTrankfort,  and  soon  after  at'Hombujg,  my  desfmation. 

Homl^rj^  would  "be  a  healthy,  enjoyable  place  enough,  if  its  visitors 
could  refrain  from  stewing  the  live-long  day  over  the  atrocious  rottge^t" 

*  "My  GeraldineJs Cw^j^r  hj^  ».  ^mm^  . 
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mtm  4aU«8.  i  am  not  g«iogf  to  Bestm&o^  m  tiiese  patadiiid  naada- 
jnooiuHiS)  bttt  I  via^  temark,  m  jH$mtni,  that  if  prM)f  were  wan^^iof 
.vtberevii  aad  d^gndmg  influcaiee  o(  flay,  thait  p?odf  exists  and  is  patent 
to  emry  olisetrver  in  'the  unmitigafted  uglin«E»  of  all  eonfirmed  gambkors. 
Not  araatwrai  ngUaess,  in  many  cases,  iMit  an  uglioefts  auperindiioed  atid 
fiompeUed  by  the  inteafie  working  of  rile  mid  low  passicHis.  Take  a 
gooTO'f^f  such  men  >tA  kaphazard,  and  I  defy  you  to  prodace,  from  tiny 
sphere  of  ill-doing,  more  warped  and  nnlovdy  speeimens  ef  ku&mmty; 
the  moral  brand  glM*es  through  the  phyeieal  mask  with  ^a  hideous  and 
UBixustakaye  emphasis.  To  the  spiritual  anatomist  tiiese  $€tiles  dejeu 
offer  .A  wide  circle  of  observation.  He  walks  the  h^sptale  -in  thenu 
Only,  instead  of  whitewashed  walls,  and  truokle-beds,  and  sick  bodies,  he 
has  gilded  ceilings,  aiid<velvet  hangings,  and  diseaMd  souls.  He  holds 
no  camj^r  to  his  nostrils  aa  .he  moves  lamong  ihe  pkgue-stricken,  'but 
he  knows  there  is  m  iafectioQ  in  the  air,  more  fateJly  virulent  than 
small-poK,  and  typhus,  and  the  black  death  are  fraught -withal.  The 
shareholders  in  these  establishments  reeeive  dividends  of  ten,  and  twenty, 
and  thirty  iper  cent. ;  what  is  the  per-centage  of  the  .ruin  that  society 
entaik  throi^h  their  action  ? 

The  town  of  Hombui^  is  beautilully  situated,  but  not  near  enough  :to 
the  .mountains,  which  are  scareety  within  wsilking  diatanee.  They  are 
fine,  fltately^ooking  mountains,  however,  with  some  good  eSMts  of 
colour;  being  now  black  with  climbing  pine*woods,  now  brown  with 
moorland,  now  golden  with  gorse.  The  town  itself  is  a  eomfortabley 
old-fashioned,  paternal-governmentish  sort  of  place.  The  Landgmve's 
chateau  k  everybody's  chateau,  and  everybody  walks  into  it,  and  through 
it,  and  aits  down  in  it,  and  smokes  his  pipe  in  it,  and  nobody  eyer^turBS 
anybody  out.  Architeoturally  speaking,  there  is  not  much  to  be  «aid 
about  it.  There  is  a  tall,  white  doqjon  tower,  j^ing  in  the  middle  of  -the 
eourt^yard,  and  overlooking  the  length  and  bzeackth  of  the  land ;  and 
between  tlius  tower,  I  pbserve^,  and  the  gseeit.Feldberg  there  is  a  good 
understanding  and  fellowship,  for  when  the  ^Feldberg's  round  phiz 
wnnkles  into  laughter  *with  the  first  sunbeams,  the  white  tower  is  sure  to 
laugh  too,  with  a  .queer  sort  o£  wink  of  its  window-panes^  and  a  glimmer 
of  its  gilded  weather-vane  atop, 

Thcffe  is  an  eque«tBian  statue,  too,  of  soaie  Ibrmer  LandgraTe,  high 
up  against  the  same  court  wall,  which  is  laughable  in  its  grotesquenefis, 
for  the  horse,  oecupied  apparendy  vntAi  looking  out  of  a  two-pair  of 
stairs  window,  seems  to  have  got  his  hind-legs  into  difficulties,  .and  the 
Landgravo,  holding  on  by  thd  mane,  stares  ruefully  down  at  the  uneom- 
fortable  perspective  of  paving-stones  below. 

The  castle  terras  commands  a  magnificent  view  over  a  richly  cultivated 
valley,  backed  by  the  far-reaching  range  of  the  Taunus  mountains. 
For  a  considerable  time  after  my  arrival,  these  mountains  wore  iheir 
nightc^  all  day  long,  not  having  the  courage,  I  suppose,  to  attend  to 
thexc  coiffure  in  the  then  state  of  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  nigbt- 
caps  weve  perched  jauntily  on  the  summit  of  their  csowsxs;  at  ^hers 
(when  the  weather  jihickened),  they  slipped  down  over  their  eyea»  whiidi 
made  ithem  look  like  confirmed  invalids,  propped  up  in  bed,  with  a  faads- 
grouud  of  bolsters,  and  £t  for  any  kind  of  physic.  More  ihan^once,  in 
an  ^aggsavalion  of  Qloi;H^ne8S,  and  mhm  the  case  grew  hqpel«iQ,  .thqy 
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ihgT  faces,  and,  so  bald  their  pates.   They  rookip4  ^Viik  ap^uKpjfi^^ 
^'In'the  Landgrave's  garden  there  is  an  old  fish-pond,  full  or  old  c^arpr 
apflfjthe  king  of  them,  a  round-shouldered  old  fellow,  in  a  brown  s^fuppffjpf 

np  with  gold,  suffered  himself,  I  remarked,  to  be  pushe^ 
jostled,  and  poked  In  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  paternal-governqtjentp^l^. 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  in  the  chateau  above.  The  bread  thii|j| 
thT(iwli  in  fo^  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  aiid  go]ibled,  dqwa  ^lyjfhp 
Imngry  c6urtier9  (who  came  sailibg  up  in  a  line  directly, it, ^1  J*'^ 
the  water),  that  the  ppor  old  king  seldoni  a  f)re$w^fest,  i?i^iich  I^^a 
bellyful  Yet  1  never  a^aw  him  out  of  tempprj  fpdlf,|q^n  wxu]l4' 
tHovf  the  Whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  hut  ,i|iot*fuii^  c^i^e  of  it,  ,^    i . 

Jiist  so  the  Homburg  citizens  nibble  at  their  suzerain's  straii^b^^e^; 
tttxi  strip  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  ithe  )di(^en-gar4eP|k 
talking  of  "  our  hay-crop,'*  and  "  our  aptple-haryestl"  And  ^}ie  y^of^hjf 
old  Landgrave  writes  up  at  all  his  gaties,  Walk  in,  good,  people — m^u^ 
Women,  and  children — walk  in,  and  welcome,  only  don't  hrin^  yovr  i/o^*^ 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord^  spid  thw  piippt^s  wi^^^.^b^n^ij^ 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave^  catching  3igt^t  or  tlb^t 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  oi  protest  •  . « •  but  nothing  oov^^ 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Hombi^rg  ftrmy — ^three 
stout  lads,  with  brass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play^sworda  by  their 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  mad&  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  to 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  coi^plimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occasion, 
and  for  a  suffioiient  rees<m*«*iie  died  of  the  ohn^ra,  last  summer,  poor 
soul !  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  A^has  ^ever  been  rqpl^p^. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine^  ^ave  not  yet  threatened 
the  stabifity  of  the  Homburg  government,  sp  that  its  standingj  afoiy  (t . 
never  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  tW 
anything  e)se.  r, 

I  dined  daily  at  an  uncOuntablei  table-d1i6te  in  the  KursaaJ,  and  ia  tlu 
end  hecaihe  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  resignea 
mysdf '  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  ifwhich,  dodge  about  as  you  wiU, 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  kid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greengi^eMam  with  my  duck^ 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whereas  the  CTermans,  apparently, 
prefer  t-dcing  a  little  of  even^thing  and  eating  it  all  together. 

As  a  general  rule  at  a  CSerman  dinner,  whatf»ver  is  pot  sweet  is  sour^ 
and  in  the  latter  catjCgory,  say  the  ill-natured,  are  to  be  included  all  the 
wines.  But  ihey  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners^  with 
their  merry  babble  and  complete  sam  ffene^  and  very  sumptuofis  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  enamelled  from  ceiling  to  floor  with  gold 
and  arabesques,  and  wreaths  and  garlands.  Pleasant,  also,  was  the  view 
through  the  open  windows  on  to  the  smooth,  verdant  lawns^  with  their 
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marr^Uoiui  iduncips  of  roses,  fireat  pillars  and  pyramids  of  bloom,  mpm 
^mVfiki'i^^^  e&ewhere.  , 

wii^hitig  fbr  27,  .yoti  tiui^t  by  no  means  be  ^asb  ,enoi^pb  to  ring  the 
zi0i[t  aoGt,  whlijh  might  be  mferely  26       or  somethmg  equally  remote 
sliM'  iipoci^phfil,   'TBb 'desiderated  27  Is  probably  round  the  corner,  or 
i^'kh^ldih.tbet^tl^ep.;  Not  teW  strong  ^larjictipn^ 

Voyifiigies  of  lifecOvftty.    '  '  '      '  , 

Alito,  I  majy  liientSon,  that  the  rouge-et-noir  board  of  .managemenlij 
V^'ilkigtoly  acdoi^(ls  to  ^11  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sua<Jlry  V  trout 
str^amf '  on  the  estate^  but  omits  to  mention  that  nin£^  months  outfof 
tW^l^  these  streams  iofd  innocent  of  water,  and  for  the  remaining  .ttiree^ 
81*0  f>arren  of  fisb.  .  1  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  Over  the 
domain,  tmd  bi;ought  back  ^nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes>  and  eer» 
immburs  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
shadowy  indredibility^  and|  dati^g  as  far  back,  I  imagine,  as  le  hew  temps, 
dk Cavealt  Hscator  I 

3frasumzi;ier  Was  ih  full  convalescence  by  the  time  I  left  Homburg,  and 
^tn  die  omnibiis,  as  wecKmbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
last  on  the  little  to^wn^^ing,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  cloud- 
less sky,  while  behind  it^  bulky  and  blue,  towered  the  Feldberg,  and  afar» 
through  the  clefts  and  g0i*ges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  the  purple  sun- 
set ll^t. 

.    ..  THB  KQHIGiSTOHL  AND  H£XDELBERO  OA&TLE. 

a  passion  for  climbing  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures  j 
imr'a  swarm  of  deligbtful  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  ple^^^ 
Sfkitest  exploits  of  the  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  KonigstuLl,  th^  ^ 
gfty  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg,  Three  . 
clear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts — just  time  enough,  with  an 
effort,  to  go  up  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure  !  So  up  we  went, 
scrambling  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  c^uljd.  not  stride,  stopping  at  , 
npthing — up,  and  up,  and  up !    First  one '^gslij^^ind,  and  then  another^  , 


btlt  the  third  perseveres — the  third  pan t^,*l^n(^  tolls,  and  reacsh^s  at  iaft^j., 
through  brushwood  and  bHnding  leaves,  tWlitltle  ta^ 
he^-4ihrolvs  himself  db^r^  ^hadsted  oh  the^  |^rass  and  sees  all  the  world  ^ 
below  him.    m\  m  4(^bi^(^f ' Tn '^^e  T^ar,  tl^e  great  branching  forest-  ' 


wttMhnbin^  pine3W6ba^)  &a^;M?^kt?^^^^ 

castle-crowned  summits,  and  thfe  valleys  o^  the  Neckar  ana  the  Rhine,  . 
and  the  vineyards,  and  the  purple  hollows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and  , 
the  meeting  of  the  waters — -the  interweaving  of  those  two  silver  threads. 
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nMtatft  waj^;    And  AattiihktvKdMklxyMaiierSfitie^  mhm<w^  im«  tint 

of  coring  I  and  the  faiure  (ktiiights'W^dmak  o%%^^  anitfJicFiimftte  of  liie 
did  maa  vrlioJivetf  up  £ep^  aiBoii|gr  the  stofw,  mt^  itrcmlj;  dnd'  the 
laitgfaier  (onn  und  1^  wine^s)  i^tirer  homed  ddwamrd  in  hoadiang'  race'; 
and  the  B4ii»diig  of  Mansheim  \3!Wt  as  we  leaped  intb  it;  tke  lasl^ 
hell  ringing,  and  so  away !  over  the  levari  plains,  sliiwftpt  idmb  dee|ieBiiig 
shadows,  to  that  deoMt  water  Is  the  worid,  the  Bhine  f 

It  was  with  a  slower  pace,  and  in  a  difiereo^  mofd,  that  I  -raited 
Heidelbeig  Castle.  You-  reac4i'  it  hj  a  steep  flight  of  roeky  8taii%  trel- 
hsed  over  with  thick  leafage,  through  which  the  wUl-K)*'-the-^fWflp  sun- 
heama  flash  at-  intervals,  piercing  the  gloom,  as  with  goltkn  aartows. 
Your  footfiedl  wakes  no  echo  a»  you  aseend,  iof  the  soft  moss,  in  sommer, 
oovers  the  surftKse  and  iills  up  the  hollows  of  <&e  tiifie-woni,  rain-waafaed- 
stone.  Turning  a  sharp  angle,  at  the  tofmoei  landing,  yon  pass  under 
a  liohtti^retted  gateway,  and  come  out  cm  a  terrace  in  the  full  sunshine, 
and  seat  yonrself  on  a  stcme  bench,  under  the  panqpet,  and  lode  down  on 
Heidelberg,  with  its  one  long  straggling  street,  ai^  ite  nmiket  girli, 
with  their  white  ketvluefs  aad  haricets  full  of  piled-up  fruit,  and  on  this 
side  and  on  that  the  far-breaching  valley,  and  the  vineyards,  and  the  rivei9 
as  before ;  only  you  are  much  nearer  to  them  now*— so  nea»  that  ytm  caai 
almost  distinguish  the  purple  grape-elusters  on  the  Inll-side  vines ;  and 
listen !— though  you  be  no  Fine-Ear,  you  may  s^  catch  that  rrpphngp 
murmur  that  steals  up  through  the  hangfing  beechwoods,  fisnntly  and  inter- 
mittently. It  is  the  song  of  the  Neckar,  its  sweet,  gktd  scng^-*^  the 
Neckar  is  on  its  way  to  meet  the  Rhine,  and  the  Blune  is  newt  at  hand. 

Behind  rises  a  huge  pile  of  sculptured  and  embattled  walls,  a  very 
chaos  of  ruin,  scathed  by  lightning,  blackened  by  fire,  sapped  by  leaguer 
and  storm — Fate^s  pi^ss  hi  Memoriam  over  great  destmies-  and  mad 
ambitions.  Tread  reverently  those  courts,  as  you  would  tread  the-vauita 
of  a  sepulchre,  with  the  dead  around.  Hark !  how  the  gaunt  larees,  look- 
ing in  through  the  rifted  oriels,  mutter  their  grand  old  memories  to  each 
other,  and  how  the  wind  tries  to  surprise  them ;  and  how,  on  a  sudden, 
they  fall  into  deep  silence,  and  stand  motionless,  like  colossal  mourners 
round  the  bier  of  some  demi-god  of  old !  See,  along  the  east  fronts  half 
hidden  by  the  ivy,  are  the  lattices  of  the<  banquet^hdU— 

In  the  empty  window-panes 
Horror  reigns ! 

If  you  were  to  enter  that  hall  at  the  "  witehing  hour  of  night,**  yon 
might  chance  to  hear  strange  sounds^the  uproar  of  wassail,  laughter,  and 
stormy  shouting,  the  gurgling  of  the  amber  win^  and  the  blended  har- 
monies of  harp  and  lute.  You  might  even  see  shapes,  if  you  were  strong 
of  heart — ^the  shapes  of  palatine,  and  prince,  and  bishop,  and  a^  woman's 
shape^  above  all,  pale,  but  heroic — 

O  a  face  with  queenly  eyes, 
And  a  front  of  constancies  j 

and  a  little  hand  outstretehed,  and  reaching  forwaitl,  for  ever  fbrw^rd, 
towards  that  fatal  phantasm  of  a  crown.  You  would  see  it  Itare  het  on, 
that  phantasm— you  would  see  her  follow  i<^  witfi  all  her  retinue,  *<a 
gpoodly  aimy  aid  a.  strong,'*— fbUovr  it  ome       traets'  a&d  heetilte  pro- 
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iriasMi  4rar  wwiMrs' and  ihnm^  Ibr^ts^  t0  tfie'fo^tald' seme  «f 
en^ftoii^  Alid  tiieD^  aftir  a  <paii9e^  jam  w^  woold  catoli,  ftLtnt  imd  far;  tlie 
dmm  mi^*ikmiKatml%  asil  wm^  of  stHdoMv fields,  androf-oktes'iakenttnd' 
retaken — sounds  of  hope  and  iiiamph  and  despanr^^^Mid  Imt  -of  ail,  loud, 
awfbl,  skriH)  ekeoAag  kisi  way  tfaroc^h  space  and  time,  ami*  eohbffig  and 
re^edheing  throng^  the  chambers  of  that  des^^  home^  a  o^tary 
immpet  bla6t*-a  veiy  agoay  of  soimd— -like  the  pannoiiate  wuii  of  some* 
lost  soul  in  final  rain  and  discomfiture ! 

I^enee,  after  thaf^  and  no  presence  in  die  htdl  save  yoctr  own  .  .  . 
and  msmUiTforf, 

So  entir^  has  Nature  resumed  her  rule  in  the  precincts  of  the  castle, 
iiuit  it  i»  dilficolt  to  conceive  its  having  been  the  scene  of  sav^e  and 
SBi^niuai'y  warfat  e^  With  the  thrush's  song  in  yonr  ears,  and  the  violets 
purpliisg  nie  turf  about  your  feet,  you  would  strm  in  vaiii  to'  realise 
either  the  thunder  of  Tilly's  batteries,  or  the  rush  of  the  French  battalions 
throu^  tha  bmch.  And  yet  ten  times  has  this^  paradise  beeff  made  a 
Pandemoiifeinft  by  the  devilry  of  war — ten  times  have  ihe  trendltes  been 
opened,  the  mines  sprung,  the  verdurous  woods  mowed^  down,  t^e  sunny 
gardens  marred — ^and  lo !  the  forgiveness  of  Nature !  The  ruinonsst  tm 
onee  ended,  her  werir  of  healing  is  begem;  over  the  shattered  wall  she 
trains  ber  ivy,  along  trampled  sod  her  mosses  creep,  wi^  her  earth 
she  covers  the  shun,  and  with  her  holy  silence  she  hushes  the  docords 
both  of  victory  and  defeat ;  not  a  wound  but  she  sears  over^  not  a  wreck 
but  her  art  makes  graceful ;  silently  but  ceaselessly  her  work  go^  on, 
till  at  lei^th  she  triumphs  in  a  paradise  regained,  and  anew  the  thrush 
sings  in  the  copses,  and  the  violets  purple  die  hollows.  O  tenderest  of 
nursing  mothers  I 

The  migoriW  of  visitors  to  Heidelberg  Castle  seem  to  be  possessed 
with  but  one  idea,  that  it  contains  in  its  cellars  a  tun  of  extraordinary 
aze ;  this  is  what  they  come  to  see,  and  so,  strolling  listlessly,  through 
liie  haunted  corridors  and  halls,  t^ey  reserve  all  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
marvellous  tun.  Pill  it  full,  good  Hildebrand,  with  the  mellow  vintages 
of  the  Rheingau— vintages,  of  a  mighty  pulse!— roll  back  the  years, 
O  Time !  and  restore  the  life,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  l<»dship,  and  let 
me  be  present  at  tiie  tapping  of  i^at  tun,  while  the  upper  chambers 
nng  with  jubilee,  and  the  tables  groan,  and  the  logs  crackle  on  the 
het^tlu 

Till  I  can  see  it  thus,  I  am  content  to  believe  on  hearsay,  that  some- 
where, in  iAie  caverns  undeiground,  there  stands  a  gigantic  Emptiness— 
a  melancholy  memento  of  extinguished  hospitality  and  cheer. 

IIL 

OABDEN  GOSSIP. 

Thbbs  is  a  little  brook  running  through  my  grounds,  which  has  its 
rise  in  one  of  the  clefts  of  a  gorse-covered  hill  hard  by,  and  traverses, 
on  its  way  hither,  a  broad  meadow  stanred  over  with  exubenant  wild 
flowers,  that  cluster  along  its  course  and  hatiae  ^emselves  and  ate 
minoied  in  its  ]^\me  waters.  A  happy  brook  was  that,  when  I  knew  it 
fint   Having  crossed  Uie  meadow,  it  came  gurgling  and  flashiogjuito  my 
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giMrdMW  «lMp:fi  it  Mfo  «i4#  jUilf  4i  kom,  ftp  I rM  pUit^i  aB  aw 
its  bofden  tdnps  of  velvet  t«rf,  aad 

sown  tb^  «^    ,  #  Aqdi  itoi^  4i  inagirfi  »  thc.heai  — ifay  ihe 

margin  o£  rtmiiing  stceam 

It  flowed  amoDgst  the  flower-dLraifSt  iwg»f  its  pretty  paatoral  sooflc, 
aod  tbei^  lifeeAed  aod  aoeatjadep,  m/mmi  mmmmt  nadnw  beyoBd, 
from  wikesoe  it  leaped  suddeulj  into  tbe  aaa  thmm^jt  ffUbf  wl  iim  tlaSkf 
wluch  it  ^rinkled  with  silver  foua. 

A  happy  brook  was  thatt  ill  sooth;  it  had  ahsoliite^ tiothiny  iadohut 
to  be  merry  and  bnght,  and  flash  ovar  the  pebbles,  m^A  flirt  wiA  ^ 
flowem,  and  cacrv  off  their  perfumes*  It  lad  the  life»  in  ihart,  wfaidi 
I  should  choose  mr  myself— nay,  the  life  whidi  I  lead,  as  irfiten  aa  the 
world  will  let  Qw,  and  till  its  knavas  aad  fools  aad  ptottew  drs^  im 
back  into  the  crowd  and  the  conflict — me,  the  qmetest  and  least  wiHtant 
of  men. 

But  heavan  and  earth  seem  alike  adverse  to  a.ham^y  iAaneas.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  and  bis  friend,  an  engineer,  weta  waUang  ud  taUm^f 
one  day  by  the  brook*side.  Indeed,  they  weta  talkiag  of  the  hroak 
itself,  and  hut  sorry  compliments  they  fMud  it, 

Noiv  beta,"  sud  my  neighbour,  is  a  jpret^  slaggaid  a  stream  I 
sleeping  in  the  shade,  bisking  in  the  sun,  making  among  the  makes; 
wasting  its  time,  in  fact,  instead  of  working  for  its  Uvibg^  as  any  other 
honest  water-oourse  should.  Why,  tbe  least  it  eo«ld  die  wooU  be  to 
turn  a  wheel  or  two,  and  grind  peppw  and  oo&e.'' 
And  sharpen  tools,^  said  the  enginew^ 

^<  And  law  wood,"  said  my  neighbour. 

And  I  trembled  for  my  brook,  and  broke  in  on  their  gossipi  emlamwag, 
in  a  startled  tone,  that  they  were  trampling  on  my  fi>iget*me<4Mts. 

I  could  protect  it  from  them,  but  alas  I  from  none  bat  them  1  Not  km 
after,  there  came  into  the  village  a  bustling,  sharp^ed  naa,  whom  I 
saw  repeatedly  prowling  by  the  brook-side,  espec»alfy  at  that  poiat  in  ikit^ 
meadow  at  which  it  leaps  into  the  sea.  This  was  okarly  no  dreaaacr  oC 
dreams,  no  poet  in  seanm  of  rhymes  no  lover  lullii^  his  paasion  with  the 
murmur  of  running  water. 

Little  friend,"  I  heard  him  sav  to  tbe  stream,  you  daaee  and  lea» 
and  sing,  whilst  I  struggle  and  toil  and  am  weary ;  sturdy,  you  might  les^ 
me  a  hoping  hand !  True,  you  do  not  know  how  to  work,  bat  it  is  easy 
to  learn — and  it  must  be  dreadfully  tiresome  for  prou  to  have  nothing  itt 
do.  Making  a  few  flies  now  and  then,  or  skarpaauig  a  knife  or  two,  will 
be  a  pastime  for  you,  I  take  it." 

Woe's  me !  Soon  after  that  a  graat  wheel  with  eosps,  and  then  a  mill, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  meadow ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
little  brook  has  had  to  woric.  It  turos  a  wheel,  which  tarns  in  its  tura 
another  wheel,  which  turns  the  mill.  It  sings  still,  but  no  longer  the 
same  pretty  pastoral  song.  A  fractious,  jarring  discord  runs  dinragk  its 
work-a-day  chant,  and  the  bright  water  foams  and  fr^  and  dashes,  with 
impotent  rage,  against  the  black  droning  wheel.  It  runs  still  through 
the  broad  mieadow  and  the  garden- ground,  and  the  meadow  beyond  that; 
but  there  its  taskmaster  awaits  it — ^its  toil  and  its  penance.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  for  my  brook;  I  have  dug  it  a  fresh  bed  in  my  garden — ^a 
bed  that  turns  and  winds,  so  that  the  stream  tarries  longer  than  before 
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'  '  'i* 

^{VcfkMMetkmitii^s\»\MtWm  its ^ai^imss  deep^  ^Qti^ 
tlw  grasses;  it  should  have  muffled  its  merry  0ttg\  '  -   ' 

;  itmlB  a&abm^^kMm  I  h«d^rftge  to  gai^eti  fy  tilfir  tK§^  land. '  l^e^ 
t^biii:^|)rti»£iu«ji^  a  green  ii<M^  of<hi6mory,  dktmted* 

me.  A  pretty  place  it  was,  that  old  E-^  '•'  garden  6f  inine-^maiy  but' 
«^  Jutt  <i04Dmi%  ^vid^  a  hfttg  arcade  covered  wit&  creepbg  plants,' W(f  a 
smtodb^eh^  nieiide^  ^ilt  ihe  bottom,  dapped  over  with  cows,  ftn^* 
bCMwIaicd.wilh  ^mld^s»  hedges.  '  And' the  Httlfe  river,  ^  innding  thread^' 
eliiilnry^.thftjmiBdl*  HiitaAC^,  and  a  ^eat  bkck:  patch  of  oak  ^nd  elnr 
tead  dMinBt«lMit|iiig4n^  ^Atm.  die  smi^M  t>f  the  garden,  rat^er^ 

tfaanrilfe  «i4dii.4tMl^'^frhs}|ls,  "that'  was  the  cmf  charm,  but'it  was 
certainly  the  bloomiest  little  nook  that  can  be  conceived,  and  so  cal^  alnd 
h^py^fooiJbg4  i^^r«m'^tlW'  pMofnr 'window  you  lool^  thtoug^^  the 
i;i^iU^treb8i«tsaig(it  aofMS'the  #eMs,  and  saw  in  the  summer  evenin^^'  ttie 
giMtJbBQttl  mo^vilsa^-^  disk  of  red  fire,  behind  the  belt  of  woods,  and 
then  pale  and  pale  as  it  climbed  higher  and  higher,  till  the  tree-tops  were 
^edKieithiilVM^^aidt  all  the  gn^sy  levels  grew  white  as  with  new-fiil)en 

1  jifioTntrlcmrked'ral  tkit  garden!^  reclsmned  it  from'iJie  bushy  as  it  were, 
tritwdidintirowit  dfimf9L^y  ktio  a  pleasance,  from  a  luiking-place  fbr 
slugs  and  snails  into  a  plaj^^NHiiid^o^  butterfiies  and  a  paradise  fbr  dainty 
devices.  And  how  the  hamadryads,  if  such  there  were,  must  have  groaned 
at  my  irreverent  loppings  of  the  imMemorisd  trees— my  breaches  in  the 
d«we'biftdpwfyrofidia&^-^y  kmg^^ln^  of  loopholes,  whereat  tlie  sun- 
shine na|^  flask  thrbugh.    I  destroyed  nothing,  but  I  curtailed — -swept 
agftsf  ihii  rank  mdevgroWtli,  ventilated  the?  leafy  chambers,  left  doors  open 
Q>n/itus  bresMB  to  flutteorin  at,  and  b^ned  skylights  to  give  entry  to  the 
iMfaaaod  deiw9.'  '  And  so,  little  by  Irttle.  the  grave,  morose  old  visage  of 
&e  phMe  bhaaged  and  br^htened-^ wrinkle  by  wrinkle  was  Smoothed' 
datormtsntte  by  fmiie  oonjnr^  up— decay  was  ovefgrown  by' youth,  and* 
youth  held  festival  and  twined  garlands  and  <juafiea  nectar.    Out  of  an 
am  ofiiMn  hacl  sprung,  tot  )my  garden,  a  new  golden  age,  and  which, 
Jtts!  seems  cbabfy  gdden  ik^  ta  me,  Who  have  nothing  left  in  these* 
lat^  days  knl  to  si^  antn^^gst  other  places  and  other  men,    1  too  in' 
ArcadiaP  - 
My.  bo3^pidil' frevi  my  life  is  parted ; 
My  footsteps  from  the  turf  tint  <dr^w 
Itsiair^'eincleroi^odr^-iinew  '  ' 
,  ,  .  The  garden    dwrted.  ,  . 

I>es«rted  indeed!  Gd«e  ane  the^-poetstha^  under  its  boughs  discoursed 
iQdst .  exoeHeni  music"  Gone'  the  cordial  presences,  the  hearth-side 
imnis,  widi  whom  I  paced  its  paths  in  mai^y  a  i^eslsant  gloitming ! 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces ! 
Cf one^  and  in  their  stead)  who  ?    Nay,  when  I  come  to  that  I  cast  off 
memory  as  a  nightmare,  choosing  rather  to  listen  to  the  petulant  (daint . 
of  my  little  brook  as  it  leaps  and  struggles  and  dashes  the  foam  of  its 
passion  against  the  great  droning  wheel. 
July — ^^vOL.  ei.  NO.  ccccin.  2  b 
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IV. 

Pacikg  up  and  down  the  garden  paths  one  day,  I  gathered  some  stray 
flowers  and  fancies,  which  I  sorted  thus : 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  centuries  ago,  the  little  flow^  iHaat  flonwAed, 
peaceful  and  unmolested,  in  the  glades  of  an  old  forest,  took  it  into  ihdr 
neads  to  complain  of  their  solitude  and  isolation. 

What  is  the  use,"  said  they,  of  being  fresh  and  pretty  and  gaily 
attired,  living  and  dying  as  we  do  in  the  depths  of  this  wood,  and  giving 
to  the  winds  alone  (that  know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them)  our  richest 
perfumes?  ^ 

<<How  happy  are  the  flowers  of  the  gardens!  EverFbodj  admires 
thenii  and  thdr  life  is  a  perpetual  holiday :  surely  our  exue  has  endured 
long  enough ;  let  us  ciy  aloud,  md  entreat  of  Hun  who  made  us  to  take 
us  from  uoB  dreaxy  place,  where  we  shall  droop  and  fade  &om  very 
weariness  r 

What !  my  children,"  replied  a.  flower,  abeady  ai  Utde  wttu  and 
withered,  and  who  seemed  to  have  some  ea^erience  of  life,  do  y<m  think 
of  quitting  this  safe  retreat  to  go  into  we  world?  BeHeve  me,  t^iat 
which  God  does  He  does  well,  and  if  He  has  planted  us  in-  this  qmet 
place,  it  is  because  it  is  the  fittest  for  us.  Where  is  hi^ines^  to  be 
toimd,  if  not  under  the  shadow  of  these  beautiftil  trees,  whose  green, 
thick  foliage  protects  us  against  the  chilling  winds  and  scorching  neats^ 
and  divides  above  our  heads  only  to  give  us  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  be** 
yond.  And  where,  I  pray  you,  can  you  hope  to  find  »oarpet  of  mom  so  soft 
as  this,  or  one  that  sets  c&  our  ooloum  so  well !  You  complain  of  londi- 
ness ;  is  it  nothing  to  pass  the  livelong  day  in  the  company  of  buttraflies, 
who  are  always  sportive  and  joyous,  and  to  be  inunted  at  night  by  the 
merry  ^rits  that  haunt  these  dells — the  dves  and  fairies,  that  1^  ust^eur 
secrets,  and  sing  us  their  sweetest  songs  ?  The  warld,  my  dnldrea,  is  full 
of  snares  for  the  poor  flowers, — b^py  they  who,  like  ourselves^  live  in 
such  a  retreat  as  this^  into  which  the  breath  of  evil  has^  never  entered.'* 

A  little  giggle  passed  from  flower  to  flower  at  the  dose  of  t^s  long  difr> 
course.  It  is  easy  to  divine  all  that  was  said  on  the  occasion,  and  with 
what  irreverence  the  pert  young  flowers  list^ed  to  the  sags  counsels  of 
their  faded  sister.  Youth  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  headstrong 
always. 

Some,  however,  the  more  reasonable  amongst  them — the  virtuous 
mint,  for  instance,  the  honest'  plantain,  and  the  constant  asphodel — said 
— (but  it  was  in  a  rather  low  tone)-^that  they  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  reflect— that  it  was  too  late — time  to  go  to  bed,  in.  short*— ^t 
it  was  a  grave  matter  to  decide  hastily,  &c.  They  ^K^ke,  indeed, 
just  as  people  are  wont  to  speak  when  they  are  a  little  timid  andvmh  to 
gain  time. 

But  the  most  impatient  of  the  flowers  said  that  it  was  never  too  late  to 
do  what  was  right---that  life  was  short,  and  the  present  moment  theirs  to 
enjoy  and  not  to  waste,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
I  Youth,  as  we  said  just  now,  is  evety  where  the  same,  and  headstrong 
always. 
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^TJgh  !*'  gnrnned  a  tall  nettle  to  a  bramUeclose  at  hand^^  I  tkoaglift 
iiatib  old  stick  of  a  darnel  would  never  come  to  an  end  I" 

<^ Plague  take  old  people!"  nid  om  of  thoee  litde yellow  pknti  that 
aw  eaten  in  salads — "  plague  take  old  people !  they  all  tell  tke  same 
etory.** 

Ae  usual,  iboee  who  talked  the  loudest  were  those  who  shoold  have 
hdd  their  tongues; 

During  this  discussion  night  came,  and  vrith  night,  sleep*  These  two 
spnad  i&w  wtngf  over  the  world. 

9bon  the  wild  wood^ftowen  drooped  their  heads  and  began  to  mk  into 
slttmber.  Some,  indeed,  were  already  fast  asleep.  But  their  restless 
desire,  nevett^less,  kept  watch  within  them,  and  issued  fmm  the  depths 
of  their  little  soirowing  hearte  together  witii  their  sweetest  perfumes. 

The  perfume  of  flowers  is  their  prayeiv— the  incense  that  they  ofi^  np 
to  'BLmimt. 

Tlmt  evening  it  rose  with  more  than  its  usoal  fragrance,  and  uplifted 
on  the  wings  of  ministering  angels  it  reached  the  ^te  of  Heaven.  And 
the  pnrjrei^  and  the  desire  tiiat  was  interwoven  m  the  prayer,  ^eaded 
SoMy  and  plaintively,  until  at  last  it  was  heiurd  and  answered ;  for  a 
voioe  issued  from  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  floated  downward  &om  star  to 
stav  through  die  dewy  air— downward,  till  it  came  to  the  daik  old  wood, 
with  its  twisted  hnmches  and  thic^,  murmuring  leaves^^and  downward 
still,  tifl  it  reached  the  sheltered  nook  where  lay  the  litde  flowers,  cradled 
tfofr  in  slumber.  There  the  voice  hovered,  ana  each  flower,  in  its  &eam, 
beaid,  as^  it  mate,  a  sound  of  sweet,  low  muac  that  ^aped  itself  anon  into 
such  words  as  these : 

"  I  have  heaid  your  prayers,  O  flowers,-^be  it  unto  you  even  as  ye 

Then  the  voice  ascended  up  again  to  die  Heaven-gate,  and  in  an 
instvnt  all  the  flomrs  that  had  repined  at  theur  destiny  were  transplanted, 
as  by  nurade,  into  a  groat  and  mir  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  world ; 
and  when  iiiev  woke  the  next  day,  and,  after  shakiog  the  dewdrops 
from  their  Uttle  robes,  discovered  that  their  dearest  wish  was  realised, 
iihey  vrere  so  lost  in  wonder  diat  they  oould  scarcdy  credit  die  good 
fbrtune  dfakt  li»l  befallen  diem. 

^  What  a  delightful  place !"  cried  they,  as  soon  as  diey  had  recovered 
from  dieir  astonumment  **  What  a  difference  between  this  magnificent 
garden,  glittering  with  sunshine,  and  die  gloomy^  Uaeh  fbrest  we  have 
Idfc.  Here  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  at  our  ease^  diiq^lay  our  graces,  and 
be  admired  and  beloved  by  all  I** 

Alas !  they  knew  not,  molish  ones,  diat  to  be  admired  is  not  always  to 
be  loved. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  diem  all  lifting  up  their  heads  proudly,  and 
striving  to  rise^  to  die  height  of  their  dreaded  rivals-^striving,  but  in 
vain  !  Frovidenoe  had  made  them  little  flowers^  and  licde  flowm  diey^ 
nmained 

To  crewn  dieiir  misfbrtune,  they  could  not  oompkin  to  each  othea^ 
for  they  were  all  separated ;  sisters  were  far  from  sisters — clovers  from 
duise  they  loved— all  die  old  des  were  utteriy  annulled  and  broken. 
The  symmetry  of  the  garden  required  this ;  each'  flower  had  its  plaee 
marked  oat  for  it;  the  being  happy  was  not  the  quesdoo'-^e  being  a 
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ffrace  and  an  oraament  that  was  their  4uty  there.  And  so,  ere  long, 
grew  very  sad— sad,  ai^d  a  thousand  times  more  lonely  than  th^ 
had  heen  in  the  old  wood.  They  consoled  themselves,  however,  with 
ihe  idea  that  they  woald  soon  he  noticed,  that  their  heauty  would  be 
observed  and  pndsed ;  and  this  pleasure  did  not  seem  to  them  too  dearly 
purchased  by  what  they  had  resigned.  They  longed  for  this  lame  to 
come,  and  were  continually  preparing  for  it,  by  setting  off  their  charms 
to  the  best  advantage. 

But  (Ai  I  wretched  flowers !  even  this  consideration  fieuled  them ; — ^they 
attracted  no  attention — were  admired  b^  none,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
enclosed  and  protected  by  the  box  edgmgs  they  would  even  have  been 
trampled  under  foot.  The  flaunting  rose,  exhibiting  its  beauties  without 
reserve  or  shame;  the  coarse  dahlia,  hiding  its  haughty  nothingness 
beneath  a  robe  of  flaming  crimson ;  flowers,  whose  sole  charms  were  thieir 
g^y  colours,  these  alone  were  welcomed  with  delight,  and  treated  as 
queens  of  the  garden,  receiving,  as  it  were,  the  homage  of  an  eager 
court,  though  appearing  scarcely  to  care  for  it. 

And,  indeed,  what  figure  could  they  make  ?  the  simple  pilewort,  the 
quaint  birds-eye,  the  useful  sage,  the  humble  primrose,  the  innocent 
valerian,  the  solemn  mandrag^re,  the  sentimental  forget-me-not  ?  How 
could  they  compare  with  hollyhocks  and  poppies,  musk  roses  and  cab- 
bage roses,  moss  roses  and  perpetual  roses,  hundred-leafed  roses  and 
royal  roses,  and  the  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  other 
varieties  of  roses, — to  say  nothing  of  camellias  and  hydrangeas,  and 
narcissi  and  sunflowers,  and  carnations  and  g^illiflowers,  and — a  host  of 
others ! 

Ah  me !  ah  me !  what  tears  were  shed,  what  sighs  poured  out  upon 
the  sunshine !  and  how  the  little  flowers  reg^tted  the  deep  wood-shadows 
and  the  moss,  and  the  silence  and  the  repose  t 

And  when  the  g^ardener  came,  with  lus  g^at  spade  in  his  hand,  what 
a  fright  they  were  in !  They  all  shrunk  and  tremoled  like  aspen-leaves, 
and  wished  themselves  a  hundred  feet  under  g^und.  But  they  escaped 
with  the  fright ;  death  had  not  yet  overtaken  them — a  violent,  a  dreadful 
death — ^a  death  which  they  could  not  even  conceive,  for  in  the  woods  the 
•flowers  die  softly  and  quietly,  and  only  when  it  pleases  EBm,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  every  living  thing. 

But  though  they  were  not  yet  dead,  they  were  not  £ur  removed  from 
it.  The  southern  sun  glared  fiercely  on  them,  and,  unaccustomed  t* 
receive  his  rays,  except  through  a  veil  of  verdure,  they  were  withered  by 
the  heat ;  and  not  a  single  spring  or  rivulet  was  there  to  minister  mobture 
and  fimhness  to  their  soorohed  roots. 

A  little  wat^,  indeed,  was  sprinkled  upon  them  from  time  to  time—-, 
but  what  water ! — and  even  this  succour  seldom  came  when  it  was  most 
needed.  More  than  once  they  were  well-nigh  killed  outright  by  being 
watered  at  an  unseasonable  time.  Then,  there  was  not  a  single  blade  of 
grass,  or  tui%  6f  moss,  anywhere  near  them,  and  they  wm  compelled  to 
strike  their  roots  into  a  black  and  arid  soil,  raked  and  tormented  every 
day^  lest  some  friendly  plant  should  spring  up  in  it  unawares. 

^Ah,  let  ns  escape  from  this  inhospitable  soil!"  said  the  gravest 
among  them  one  fine  morning.  Let  us  go.''  Go !  alas,  how  ?  Oncit 
more  they  were  all  prayers  and  entreaties ;  each  made  Ins  s^arate  vow. 
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.(tbe  vow  of  the  shipwrecked),  while  he  waited  for  the  miracle  that  was  to 
liberate  them  from  that  accursed  place.  But  miracle  there  was  none. 
la  viun  they  waited — ^good  angels  are  not  always  reac^  to  become  the 
servants  of  the  creatures  of  earOi. 

Their  guardian  augels  essayed,  nevertheless,  to  win  for  the  poor,  exiled 
flowers  a  restoration  to  their  native  woods,  but  no  voice  made  answer  to 
their  supplication — ^no  g^cious  assent  was  vouchsafed. 

Since  that  time  it  has  happened  that  wood-flowers  are  oflen  found  in 
gardens,  and,  as  if  the  malediction  of  heaven  still  pursued  their  unfor- 
tunate race,  the  poor  things  never  grow  either  taller  or  more  beautiful ; 
they  are  still,  and  will  always  remain,  what  they  were  at  the  moment 
they  quitted  their  woods,  and  no  cultivation  can  ever  succeed  in  chang- 
ing them.  This  is  the  judgment  pronounced  against  them  for  their 
vanity  and  ambition,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  sins  which  ruined  the  first 
of  human  race,  ruined  also  those  wild  flowers  of  the  wood. 

After  tying  up  my  bouquet  in  this  fashion,  I  perceive  that  a  heartsease 
(with  a  face  uke  a  full  moon),  peeping  out  from  between  a  tuberose  and 
a  t\ger  lily,  was  about  to  put  in  a  protest,  and  vindicate,  probably,  the 
wonders  of  cultivation — and  that  a  double  violet,  ruffling  with  spite,  was 
preparing  to  second  the  same,  but  knowing  the  conceit  and  perverted 
taste  of  these  poor  toys  of  the  gardener,  I  discreetly  put  my  fingers  to  my 
ears  and  lefb  them  to  console  each  other. 


THE  ANCIENT  I 

BY  MRS. 

"  Why  did  I  marry— why,  oh  why 
I  ask  myself  with  many  a  sigh ; 
A  riave  I've  mode  myself  for  life 
Only  to  gain  the  >ame  of— wife  I 
There  seemed  such  magic  in  that 
sound — 

But  small  enchantment  have  I  found ; 
Alas!  the  poefs  words  are  troe*^ 
^'Tis  dittanee  lends  it  to  the  view.'' 

Just  fresh  from  school  when  I  came  out, 
I  deemed  at  every  ball  or  rout 
Adnnrers  would  around  me  gather^ 
Qt  Muitors^  I  thoold  call  them  rather. 
I  was  then  only  turned  eighteen, 
And  my  thoughts  vibrated  between 
Love  in  a  cotUige  with  some  youth, 
A  mixture  of  romance  and  troth, 
Whose  Byron  brow  and  D'Orsay  air 
Should  make  me  a  much  envied  fair. 
Or  if  I  had  not  better  make 
A  brilliant  match,  and  really  take 
A  coronet,  though  perhaps  older 
And  somewhat  plain  might  be  its  holda:. 


iRIDE'S  LAMENT. 

BUSHBT. 

Some  two,  three  years  had  quickly  gone. 
And  stin  I  fiirted  gaily  on — 
But  yet,  no  oorgoet  was  proffered. 
No  charming  swain  his  cottage  offered;  ^ 
And  then  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
Of  Guardsman,  or  perhaps  M.P. 

Thrice  at  the  altar  did  I  stand- 
But  aever  with  ungloved  left  hand, 
There  to  receive  the  plain  gold  ring 
Bridegrooms  in  waistcoat-pockets  bring. 
Our  serrants  never  had  to  noniit 
Wiu^  favours  upon  my  account 
Most  of  my  schoolfellows  were  marry- 

And  wondered  ft*  what  I  was  tarry- 
f  ing— 

I  could  have  told,  but  pride  foxbadfi— 
I  was  too  hard  to  please  they  said, 
Another  season,  and  another 
Thus  passed  away:  and  now  my  mother 
Looked  sometiiaes  ruefol,  sometimes 
crosi^ 

But  I  was  never  at  a  loss 
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I  stfll  WM  yowig;  and  who  could  tell 
How  goon  fome  dangler  nugfat  deddn. 
lloiie  Oid--^  fllfliDflt  l^t  dMpair-^ 
Especially  when  I  was  told 
Xm^I  Jookaft     110  amDt  old! 

I  g»Feiip  liiUf,  and  tunied  dsvoat, 
And  followed  clergTmea  about 
Xo  bible  meetingi,  infiuit  schools. 
Conforming  to  the  strictest  rules; 
But  *twoiud  net  do— ^none  of  them 
popped) 

Theiefiafe  that  line  in  time  I  dropped* 

I  thra  tumed  bine-stocking,  and  soad 

Sven  when  reposing  on  by  bed; 

As  much  Vm  sore  Itmunmed,  more  too, 

Than  Oantabs  or  Oxonians  •do 

When  plucking  stands  before  their  ^oi, 

Or  academic  honour  lies 

Within  their  grasp— but  aU  was 

A  mstrimonial  piixe  io  gain. 

liy  eTerf  idaa  seemed  to  misoacry — 

80 1  dedlared  Vd  lumr  mam^i 

X  dare      people  said   sonr  grapea"-^ 

Andliinted  at  my  "  leading  apes'  — 

But  I  pretended  quite  i/o  soom 

All  of  the  male  sex  ever  bom. 

And  for  companion — ^wanting  that — 

I  took  a  sleek,  plump,  green-eyed  cat. 

About  this  time  some  quirk  of  law, 
In  an  old  uncle's  will,  some  Haw 
My  coffers  filled  with  stores  of  gold, 
And  I  was  courted  as  of  old. 
Though  ftilly  forty  years  had  flown 
Over  my  head,  I  did  not  own 
To  more  than  thirty-two  or  three; 
None  flatly  contradicted  me. 
To  parties  now  once  more  I  went — 
To  me  bouquets  onoe  more  were  sent — 
And  I  resolved  once  more  on  this— 
To  drop  the  odious  name  of ... .  Mm, 
•  Fatal  resoWe.  A  wooer  came, 
With  high  aristocratic  name. 
He  was  third  cousin  to  some  duke, 
And  had  a  most  dUtmgui  look, 
Dark  budhy  hair— a  shght  moustaohe-*- 
Waltzed  well— rode  well — but  had  no 
cash. 

He  praised  my  eyes— he  praised  my 
smile — 

He  knewftin  well  how  to  beguile 


A  trastiugheart^^lait  ^ot  latt>— 
The  question  eame!  The  die  m 
Hurried  and  funting^  I  aaid^  Tea." 
He  did  not  atop  my  hand  .to  fraaa, 
But  tefthwith  to  liis  Jawytr  Aew. 
The  settlements  with  Mm  he  die«^ 
And  I  had  bnt  the  deed  to  sign 
Which  took  from  me  all  tiiat  waa  ntfnel 
I  had  not  -time,  just  then,  "for  thouglit; 
'Risre  were  new  dresses  to  be  boq^t. 
And  orange-flowers,  and  wedding  cake, 
And  bridal  gi^  to  send  and  take; 
My  head  went  whirling  round  and 
'round — 

Then  came  1h£  day — what  -was  that 
sound? 

By  someonistake  ^  death-bdl  toUad 
Instead  of  marriage  b^lls — how  ccdd 
And  frightened  I  ^)eettm0l  rPhatbell— 
I  iLuew  not  tiien^but— %waa  ilie  knell 
Of  all  my  oomlbrt  heve  iielow  \ 
Jf^  honeymoon  ?  Heigh-ho-^be^-lidf 
Twas  passed  in  bittemess  and  gall; 
My  bridegroom  let  the  nuisk  aoonlUI, 
ponfessed  he  only  aou^t  my  pel^ 
Nor  oared  a  straw  lor  me  myaelf. 

I  sobbed,  and  I  was  called    old  fooF*— 
I  smiled,  and  I  was  told  ^  to  cool 
My  antiquated  love."  I  knew 
!I^iat  JredUeasly  my  husband  threw 
My  wealth  away — ^yet  not  a  pound 
Its  way  into  my  pocket  found. 

Neglected — jeered    at  —  stinted  — 

cheated — 
This  is  the  way  that  Pre  been  treated. 
Oh  ye !  who  spinsters  have  remained 
Tin  a  certahi  age  has  been  attainedt 
Be  warned  by  my  eKpadaBoe! 
If  ye  have  any  oommon  aenaa, 
Stick  still  to  smgie-hleasedneas, 
Nor  madly  rush  on  wretchedness. 
YouH  lose  your  money,  if  you're 

wealthy— 
Be  made  a^siokttttflse,  if  you're  healtl^^ 
Be  laughed  at  by  your  dearest  ffioeada-*- 
And  nothing  get  to  make  amends. 
Like  me,  you'll  ask,  with  many  a  si^ — 
"  Why  did  I  marry-i-why,  fAt  why^ " 
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A  RIGHI  DAT. 

Thk  scmtuial  Ai^piseasioii  for  u  iay^  w  ^^the  eimaiaag  anil  the  room- 
ing," ^uxd^UKM^h  in  ganearal  this  deiori{ition  passes  over  .paroirtheiieaUy 
:ihe  Iwiest  portion  of  our  waking  hours,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  '^ihe 
evening  and  the  morning"  are  emphatically  "  the  day"  on  the  Righi,  dEbr 
the  .  rest  of  the  jamB  is  ocoupied  in  olimfaing  the  mountain  so  as  to  arrive 
befaie<«uns6t  cme  day,  as  the  mosrow  is  devoted  to  getting  down  agwn 
After  the  sun  is  fairly  risen  upon  the  eaidu  As  io  any  one  beii^g  fouad 
to  u^pend  by  choice  twelve  waking  iiours  on  ihe  Kgki  .odba,  me  belies 
ihat  gRich  an  event  is  not  on  leeoro,  ^ven  in  the  annals  of  Bnglisfa  eeeefr- 
^rnnty  or  persancscanoe.  To  Righi  tourists  the  whole  business  of  Hie, 
wheliier  of  failure  or  sueoess,  is  o<»npi«iaed  into  the  two  qmrter-houas 
liefore  and  after  sunset  and  sunrise  respectively. 

Our  Righi  day  was  eminraitly  a  success,  although  quite  an  aocidentol 
JeAour  from  our  jcoute  of  travel,  the  oecasion  of  winch  is  too  amnsing  to 
be  forgoiten.   It  was  as  follows : 

Some  months  in  Italy  had  given  a  oertain  iaciHty  of  adring  and 
moswering  questions  in  the  language,  though  fvr  be  it  from  me  to  say  IJiad 
jushieved  or  enen  attempted  a  mastery  over  its  difficulties.  I  had  none  df 
the  coumge  with  which  people  will  ri»h  at  Dante,  jnst  as  xash  amateursin 
jniisic  insist  on  hc^nning  with  the  violm!  that  most  ezcnioiatii^  of  in** 
siruments  in  the  hands  of  a  learner,  but  I  omi  truly  affirm  I  nerer  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  entering  the  circles  of  the  Infomo."  I  doubt  if  to  this 
iday  I  comprehend  the  abominable  niceties  in  the  application  of  the 
teasing  little  verb  essere  (to  be).  Still  I  could  make  my  way  well  enough, 
liold  a  common  cdloquy,  and,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of  Italian  b^^n  to 
come  so  naturally  to  my  lips,  that  whenever  a  civil  native  attempted  to 
communicate  in  his  execrahle  French,  I  always  begged  him  to  accept  my 
vile  ItaUan  ^phrases  in  preference,  and  got  along  very  well. 

Turning  our  heads  jocothward  agidn,  we  well  snew  that  with  the 
climate  we  must  leave  the  soft  language  of  the  South  behind  us,  and  we 
made  j)repar{Uions  for  getting  up  our  French  for  current  use  once  more; 
but  we  never  calculated  upon  a  great  crevmse  (to  use  an  Alpine  phrase) 
which  lay  between  the  two  languages ;  we  knew  that  we  must  leave  our 
Italian,  l^re  a  contraband  article,  at  the  Spliigen  barrier,  but  we  ime 
utterly  unprepared  for  tumbling  headlong  into  a  region  of  unknown 
tongues  a  fibis  "  minor  misery,"  however,  actually  did  happen  to  us,  and 
for  three  days  we  lay  helpless  and  tongue-tied  in  the  land  of  Romanoh! 

I  don't  know  what  the  '^learned  Bopp !"  makes  of  Romandi,  but  I 
think  it  not  impossible  that  its  basis  may  be  the  lost  language  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans,  upon  which  has  been  raised  a  superstructure  of  jargon, 
to  which  every  nation  and  tongue,  &om  Dunkirk  to  Dalmatia,  has  con- 
tributed its  quota.  To  simplify  the  matter,  it  is  arranged  into  three 
dialects !  so  thsA  if  you  should  insanely  attempt  to  master  the  Romanch 
of  the  '^Engadine !"  and  flatter  yourscdf  you  had  succeeded,  you  have  onfy 
to  cross  into  the  valleys  of  the  "Vorder"  or  "  Hinter  Rhein,"  to  find 
your  'kd)Our  on  a  new  variety  of  this  patcos  all  to  begin  over  again* 
,  A  jJeasant  language  this,  truly,  for  weary    thirds  of  passage"  to  iHgbt 
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Aa  for  our  case,  it  was  lodiesQusly  pitiabl«w  At  tiw  £nt  flomnona  of 
ihoughti  an  Italian  e^c^re^inoQ  wouki  rise  to  the  lips;  tkem,  ob  reooUec- 
tioti  that  WQ  were  off  Jtalum  gvound,  came  a  halt,  and  an  awkward 
attempt  to  dr^fs  the  aame  tlKHi^t  in  half*foi^g^otten  French ;  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  to  see  the  stolid  postilion^  waiiler,  or  chambermaid, 
looking  Ramanchi  at  U8»  with  all  his  er  her  nnght,  was  confusing  b^<md 
measure.  One  of  our  perplexities  I  must  dctoil,  to  give  an  idea  of 
many. 

From  Coire  we  drov^  on  to  Baeats,  as  a  pleasant  xestii^plaee,  mean- 
ing to  give  two  or  three  days  to  the  examiiiation  of  the  ba4Jis  of  Pfkflers, 
wmch,  with  their  mane  of  foam  and  tail  of  cataract^  are  indeed  a  Swiss 
lion  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Instead  of  burying  ourselyes  in  the  extra- 
ordinary hotel  at  the  baths  themselves  (a  locale  where  even  ^'Mark 
T'apley"  would  have  found  merit  in  being'^' jolly  !^),  we  set  up  our  staff  of 
rest  in  the  Hof  Ragatz/'  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of  the  Tamtma, 
where  in  general  we  enjoyed  glowing  sunshine,  and  a  superb  Alpine 
range  at  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  in  the  foreground,  with  the  power  I 
of  plungbg  in  five  minutes  into  all  the  Radcliffean  horrors  of  the  defile 
in  our  rear,  whenever  it  suited  the  ^'gloomy  habit  of  the  sonL''  The 
afternoon  of  our  arrival,  unaware  of  the  distance,  and  as  I  was  suffering 
under  a  slight  lameness,  we,  my  girls  and  myself,  with  S— ,  who  stiH 
kept  us  company,  took  a  char-£^-banc  from  the  Hof  to  the  Baths.  A  safer 
carriage  (your  te^t  within  step  of  the  ground)  could  not  be  made,  and  a 
steadier  horse,  kept  for  the  route,  could  not  have  been  selected ;  stiS  as 
we  drove  on  a  roaid  not  broader  than  an  ordinary  shrubbery  walk  in 
England,  without  fence  or  parapet  of  any  kind,  and  close  over  tfie  tor- 
rent of  the  Tamima,  raging  and  thundering  in  its  channel  a  hundred  feet 
below  us,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  some  nervousness ;  man  and  hoise^ 
habituated  to  the  place,  trotted  briskly  up  and  down  the  small  steeps  of 
the  path,  but  I,  with  my  imagination  realising  all  the  horrors  <^  a  start 
or  a  stumble,  could  not  but  wish  them  to  go  a  little  slow^.  When  I 
attempted  to  express  this,  an  Italian  ^^zoppo*'  came  uppermort — no,  that 
won't  do ;  then  a  French  '^restez,'  **  alte/*  arreUezAious  still  no  effect ! 
At  each  sound  the  man  looked  round  with  the  same  stolid  countenance. 
All  was  in  vain.  I  was  utterly  unable  to  make  him  comprehend  what  I 
wanted.  At  last  I  was  ob%ed  fairly  to  throw  myself  back,  and  fright 
was  dissipated  in  laughter,  as  I  despairingly  exclaimed,  Wdl,  what  a 
country  we  have  got  into,  where  a  man  can't  say  *  st<^'  with  his  neck 
in  danger  of  bein^  broken." 

Some  Shakspenan  hero  "  phicked  the  flower  of  safety  out  of  the  nettle 
danger out  of  this  confusion  of  tongues,  we  collected  a  day  of  munized 
gratification,  in  a  perfect  ascent  and  achievement  of  the  Righi," — an  ad- 
venture which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  as  we  are  informed)  gives  the  tourist 
his  toil  for  his  reward.  At  leaving  Coire  we  though  it  well  to  do  as  we 
had  heretofore  done  with  conveiiience  and  safety,  that  is,  despatch  our 
heavier  trunks  to  meet  us  aft  Zurich,  thus  qualifying  ourselves  for  Hghl 
carriages  and  mountain  roads  for  some  days.  On  delivering  "iVW 
hagage^^  to  our  Coirean  host,  ha  seemed  to  comprehend  perfectly  what 
we  desired,  but  just  at  parting  asked  some  question  (I  suppose  ia 
Romanch),  to  which  I  fir^t  answered  ^i,  and^en  "  Owt,  ouiT  with 
an  air  of  perfect  intelligence,  at  the  same  time  cpmprehending  what  the 
man  had  midy  as  little  as  if  he  had  addressed  roe  in  Parsee^    He  shortly 
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retarnecl,  and  luMtded^me  ft    Mltet/^  «dgagtAg  16  defiVer  ttiy  trun&s  at 
Ziiriob,  which  I  placed  in  my  pooke^book,  and  departed  ibr  Ragatz. 

We  loitered  some  days  in  thits  deMght^l  locality,  as  to  pass  our 
Sunday  in  quiet ;  bnd  tiien  prdeeeded  by  the  wild'kke  of  WiAlenstadt  (the 

cat's  paws"  of  whieh  are  provierfotally  datrgerous,  and  reminded  us  the 
more  of  the  whirl  Uasts  of  our  native  mountains)  to  the  margin  of  fair 
Zurich  waters,''  down  ttie  Ibll  length  of  which  "we  beamed  to  Zurich 
town,  in  a  perfect  hurricane.  We  kept  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  kept  our 
heads  on  our  shoulders,  but  it  fared  otherwise  with  head-gear — ^for  it  was 
then  and  there,  that  my  daughters  were  compelled  to  surrender  up  those 
wnremtsnt  t^ugh  unsightly  shades  for  the  complexion,  to  which  foreigners 
give  the  expressive  name  of  "  Uglies which  had  done  "yeoman  service** 
during  many  a  long  Italian  day,  but  were  here  yielded  tributes  to  the 
power  of  the  storm — being  blown  from  their  bonnets  down  the  wind  lis 
cleanly  as  the  kites  or  sky-scrapers  of  a  frigate  in  a  squall. 

Arrived  at  Zurich,  our  first  inquiry  was  for  our  baggage.  "  No 
effects !"  was  the  sum  of  the  answer;  we  produced  our  voucher,  and  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  then  evident — that  lucky  or  unlucky  "  Out,  cwt,"  of 
mine  had  been  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  articles  should  go  by 
the  fiast  and  more  expensive  coach,  or  by  the  "  waggon  ?"  Hius  the  boxes, 
though  safe,  were  but  "  coming,"  and  would  not  arrive  for  "  three  days 
yet" — we  must  wait  until  Thursday !  Here  was,  a  gain  or  a  loss — which  f 
—we  immediately  set  about  turning  it  to  the  best  account  we  could. 

I  must  premise  tiiat  my  travelling  companions  weve  of  rather  different 
temperaments — one  personified  Prudence,  and  the  other  Romance — Pru- 
dence knew  that  our  tour  had  a  fixed  limit,  and  that  my  presence  at  home 
was  essential  by  a  certain  ascertained  day;  hence  whenever  a  detour  from 
the  laid -down  route  was  hinted  at,  in  came  Prudence  with  her  inexorable 
almanack—"  Papa,  you  have  not  time — ^this  is  such  a  day*' — and  then 
the  number  of  days  necessary  to  reach  home  by  sheer  travel  were 
^reckoned  up,  and  so  we  (Romance  and  I  to  vrit)  used  sulkily  to  submit.  ^ 
I  Aspect,  indeed,  that  Prudence  was  suffering  under  a  slight  fit  of  that 

maladie  du  pays"- — the  nostalgia^  or  pining  for  home,  to  which  the 
Swiss  are  said  to  be  subject.  As  for  Romance,  I  do  believe  her  thirst 
for  travel  was  so  unsated,  that  if  I  had  told  her  on  any  given  day  that  I 
had  "  engaged  a  veturino  for  Palmyra !"  she  would  merely  have  asked, 
^  At  what  hour  in  the  mormng  must  1  get  up?" 

Here,  however,  were  three  days  which  Romance  and  I  had  honesth 
come  by  in  this  apropos  mischance.  Now  to  "  Murray"  once  more. 
can  see  Zuingle*s  Church  and  the  ^iLvttvAi  Archives"  to-day — and  what  for 
to-morrow  ?"  'Hie  moment  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  map  the  same  idea 
struck  us  all— even  Prudence  herself  w<is  not  the  last  to  say,  "  As  we 
can't  advance  towards  England^  let  us  go  to  the  Right."  And  to  the 
Big^  we  went.  Next  morning  fbund  us  slowly  wending  our  way  over 
the  Albis  range,  which  separates  Zurich  fk)m  2fug.  These  heights  are 
memorable  in  the  records  of  ancicfnt  and  modem  Swiss  warfiare.  Here  it 
was  that  Zuingle,  itf  one  of  the  conflicts  of  the  early  Reformation,  acting 
as  chaplfdn  militant  to  his  flock^  and  refusing  to  "  call  on  the  Virgin,** 
when  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  was  smitten  as  a  "  heretic  dog''  by  some 
one  who,  in  the  act,  thought  he  was  "  domg  God  service.'*  Here,  in  a. 
later  day,  Massena  and  the  French  out-manoeuvred  Suwari'ow  and  thb 
Russians  in  the  Republican  wars  of  the  last  century.   As  our  eyes  tra- 
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wmmi  tbemilHig  frotpect^  it  mmed  httpd-to  jmJmiimAei  thatlimwi 

mummmat,  Wmrer,  which  mkAb  iha  tipot  mhu9  yminghi        ii  « 

That  hamm  «tnfe  had  oms  .been  theiey 
Digfiguring  what  God  made  fiiir. 
And  doing  deeds  in  God*s  own  mme 
Which  put  humanity  to  shame. 

The  tmidkr  hafl  his  ofaoioe  of  no  kae  than  tbi«e  afoents  to  the  Bi^ 
euhn  (isuiami)j  winch  owes  its  attractions  entisety  to  its  positioii  md 
advantages  as  an  ohservatory  for  prohahly  the  finest  and  moat  ymneA 
panorama  in  all  Switzerland  Standing  at  a  junGtion<^pQint  £or  no  lav 
than  three  lake»— rZug,  lowerta,  and  Lueerae,  whu^  may  he  said  to 
watitt  its  hase-— tit  comnumds  on  the  one  aide  the  whole  .range  of  the  Obei- 
land  Alps,  while. on  the  other,  the  more  level  country, ^/2a^  for  Switzerland, 
though  well  diversified  hy  wood,  hill,  and  dale,  loses  itself  in  the  abadowj 
outline  of  the  Jura  mountains  and  Bkek  Fovest  hills>  at  a  distance,  it  is 
laid,  of  one  or  two  luindred  miks.  Pjobohly  othtt  points  of  ¥iow  m«^ 
oommand  as  fine  or  finer  indivijbal  features  of  seeaeiy,  but,.aa  a  ornnptefci 
prospect,  the  Ilighi  is  sud  to  give  die  most  magnificent  in  all  this  land 
of  giwad  panoraouc  heauty.  We  decided  to  aseend  by  one  jroute,  and 
to  diversify  our  excursion  in  desoending  by  .imother  i  aocordingly,  hanog 
driven  through  .Zng,  and  order^  an  early  dinner  at  Aftb,  we  digmismd 
ouTfoairiage  to  Lucerne  to  wait  us  th^o,  puitposingto  jetidteJj}  ftt.hreak- 
fiut  hour  next  morning. 

At  the  taUoi^'hdte  of  Arth,  there  were  hut  thvee  guests  heaide  ouw 
selves;  two  of  whem,  ayounggentleman  and  ladj^  seeming  to  be  '^allths 
worid  to  eacdi  other,"  evidently  eschewed  any  society  but  their  own^  &r 
ihey  took  their  seats  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  table,  ftt  co&ei  Tbs 
lemaining  guest  joined  in  our  more  substantial  repast,  and  ultimate^  bs- 
ottme^our  radrar  useful  and  entertaining  companion  on  the  Righi  andia 
the  descent  next  morning  to  Lucerne^  where  we  psa!ted  con^pany,  pro- 
bably  never  <to  meet  i^pain,  though  for  a  year  or  so  we  fully  OKpeated  that 
some  day  or  other  he  would  walk  into  our  remote  jresidenoe,  «inoe  .as  te 
plan  or  determined  route  in  his  trav^,  it  seemed  quite  uncectiun  whithsr 
ne  might  direct  his  steps ;  the  lakes  of  iKiilamey  were  just  as  likely  to  be 
his  destination  as  Jerusalem,  which  he  spoke  of  visiting,  and  when  he  left 
us  his  most  (definite  idea  was  to  Go  and  lec^  fco*  a  cousin !"  who  was 
^<  somewhere  in  Bussia — he  believed  at  St.  Petersburg  I" 

Sewas  one  of  those  young  men  with  more  money  than /taste  or  ju^- 
ment,  whom  America  annually  turns  out  to  make  ^e  ''<01d  World"  cir* 
euit,  just  as  England  formwly  sent  her  sons  to  go  the  grand  tour" 
part  of  education.  He  told  me  that  his  iather  had  dismissed  him  lor  A 
<^thr6e«year European  taravel,"  and  that  ^'heanust  make  it  out  as  well^as 
he  could."  His  good-nature  was  great ;  knowledge  of  any  land  meagre; 
manners  not  jo  much  bad  as  peculiar  ;  &€|e,  but  notinipertinent ;  veiy.mucb 
such  as  yon  often  find  in  a  well-lM>rai  and  nui^ured  lad  who  has  heen 
learning  style  and  finish  dmaog  a  long  cruise  in  the  middiipman's  jbubsb 
of  &  Ime-of^battle  ship.  Above  all,  his  self*i:elianoe  .and  eon^lacflncy 
seemed  thorou^y  Aii9enea&*-nnot  that  I  know  aAi^ht  of  Amecica,  exocypt 
aa  I  Am  led  to  **,gM«s"  and  "calcukte"  by  occasional  i^iscimens  s»4 
gmecal  desciiptionik 
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Jaavd,  the  mlon  and  ftmunng  hkaself  in  pwii^  tnd  seWeting  me^from  a 
Imadle  of  ^ J^p^n^odcs"  standing  in  ihe  ^smorof  the  room.  ii[ot  kn«iii> 
inglhisjwtiim,  1 8aid,iniFfenob,  ^Ai^^MSBm^y^J&oion^^ 

Tns,"  ,he  replied  in  iha  same  liuignage;  am  g(Hng  to  wiSk  19 
«ith^  gnide." 

Nothing  more  passed  at  the  time.  Shortly  after  we  sat  down  to  dinnei;^ 
wheq,  on  my  remai^g  to  my  daughters  in  English  that  we  had  c^Sxia 
had  watery  -soup,  but  1  never  remembered  any  so  guiltless  of  flavour  as 
thifl,  to  my  surprise  our  oompanion  turned  to  me,  and  in  our  iX)mmcn 
mother  tcnague  exclaimed, 

Yon  may  aay  that,  sir !  regular  potage  du  iac.^ 

Here  a  pleasii^  little  ^sait  of  Swiss  eimpliinty  ^breke  in.  The  w«ite 
overheard  the  epithet  i^qpUed  by  our  friend,  lauglnd  fpedly,  declared  it 
was  a  'Smot,"  and  that  ^e  would  go  down  and  teU  the— •cook!  all  as « 
capital  joke.    We  begged  him  !to  "  do  so  bjr  all  meaos.^ 

Monsieur  is  an  J&igludiman,  then?"  said  I. 
.  ^  1^0    said  he,  carelessly.    ^  Genuine  Boston,  ^t's  what  Jam."  fie 
said  this  defiantly,  as  I.thonght,  ^and  I  said  no  more. 

presently  one  of  my  girls,  having  been  ouviousiy  obwrviag  the  pair  who 
sat  swapped  in  each  other  at  the  furthered  of  the  long  board,  Temarked, 
J  am  certiun  those  are  new  married  people ;  theysseem  to  oaremu&er 
ibr  aeenery,  nor  dinner,  nor  anything  but  eaoh  other." 

Our  Yankee  friend  stocked  forward,  todk  a  loi^  -etare  at  the  enppoced 
^<  nenmeaux  marries^'  and  abruptly  said,  Well,  I'm  not  muaried,  umnk 
God!" 

It  eeemed  doubtfill  whather  th^e  was  intended  rudeness  in  this  Imsque 
speech,  but  ^I  thought  it  better  to  follow  it  up  jestingly.  60,  looking  at 
mm  half-seiiously,  I  shook  my  rhead,  and  said: 

Imever  knew  a  garrison  boast  so  loudly  that  was  not  near  surrender; 
ihat  very  ^Mech  assures  me,  that  though  you  may  not  know  it,  you  are 
on  the  bonk  of  matoimony/' 

He  returned  my  look,  and  seeing  a  joke  in  .my  eye,  abruptly  said : 

*'you'j»  not  English!" 

**  How  do  you  know  that?'*  I  readied. 

^  JBecause^I  nevea?  met  an  Englishouin  yet.  that  would  joke  at  fivtt 
sight/' 

^'  Well,"  I  said,  I  am  not,  though  here  I  nunr  reckon  for  one — am 
Irish." 

X  Jknew  you  were  not,"  he  said  eooUy^  "  I  know  the  English  allihe 
world  over  %  their  gtareh/* 

He  spc^e  as  promptly  and  decidedly  as  if  he  had  been  a  etudier  of 
national  character  for  years,  and  yet  the  boy,  for  he  was  little  more  in 
age,  was  probably  only  repeating  a  imtional  axiom  learned  with  his 
letters.  It  is  true  the  Englishman  k  too  apt  to  wear  a  starched  coverii^ 
«ver  his  sterling  and  estimable  qualities,  bit  I  hardly  think  our  young 
American  friend  could  have  known  much  of  it,  exeept  by  tradition  xe* 
oeived  from  his  fathers."  I  don't  mean  to  put  the  two  naiionaH  duHaaolais 
in  comparison,  but  I  will  -say,  for  «tbe  mere  von^a^^m&n  4u  voya^ 
Jxiab  ,affabilitT  makes  its  iway  bett^  than  Englkk  excluaivenoM.  Our 
fidendJield  all  ibis  Ameriean  fierie  bristling  Ao  matdh  English  hautem; 
aa  long  w  he  thought  us  *^  Britishers ;"  the  jaooment  he  lound  iridhieadU 
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ness  to  exchange  a  repartee,  Ihs  natiobal  trus^erie  was  laid  aside-rat  onpe 
he  became  obliging  and  courteous.  We  accommodated  him  by  sending 
his  portmanteau  to  Lucerne  in  our  carriage,  and  he  offered  to  engage 
our  ro^ms  at  the  Righi  Culm  Hotel,  wher^  by  breasting  the  steep  hill- 
side, he  was  sure  to  arrive  a  considerable  time  before  us  equ^trians;  ft 
rery  useful  kindness,  when,  as  on  this  occasion^  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  were  scrambling  for  accommodation. 

Dinner  ended,  we  turned  our  backs  on  our  new  fnend  to  meet  a  few 
hours  later  on  the  Righi  top.  He  took  the  mountain  path,  steep  and 
direct  from  the  town  of  Arth ;  while  we  equestrians,  each  mounted  on  a 
stout  horse,  and  each  conducted  by  a  stalwart  g^de,  made  a  detour  to 
the  left,  leading  us  over  the  buried  and  through  the  re-building  village 
of  Goldau,  which  lies  in  the  valley  between  what  is  left  of  the  Rossberg 
mountain  and  the  Righi,  up  which  we  presently  found  ourselves  ascend- 
ing by  successive  traverses  or  flights  of  stairs,  which  our  stout  steeds 
clambered  steadily  and  leisurely,  as  "  to  the  manner  bom.*' 

The  tremendous  fall  of  the  Rossberg  mountain  about  forty  years  ago, 
the  debris  of  which  buried  a  town,  half  filled  a  lake !  and  flung  itself  half 
way  up  the  slope  of  the  moimtain  opposite,  was  one  of  those  events  which, 
well  and  vividly  described  as  we  find  it  in  books,  had  been  one  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  my  wish  to  see  Switzerland.  The  descriptions  of  it  in 
"  Beattie's  Tour,"  or  Murray's  Han^-book,"  are  excellent,  and  realise 
the  scene  as  far  as  any  description  can  do ;  but  nothing  short  of  ocular 
observation  could  give  full  idea  of  the  tremendous  catastrophe  which, 
to  all  within  its  influence,  must  have  been  as  "  the  crash  of  a  world." 

The  Rossberg  seems,  as  does  its  gigantic  neighbour  the  Righi,  to  be 
mainly  composed  of  that  conglomerate  rock  called  by  many  local  names 
— conglomerate,"  "  nagel  flue" — with  us  plum-pudding"  stone.  In 
the  former  mountain,  beds  of  this  rock  form  its  sl(^ ;  they  rise  from  the 
valley  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  present  a  bluff  face  or 
end  to  the  lake  and  village  of  Zug ;  they  are  of^  great  thickness^  and 
seem  to  rest  upon  seams  of  clay,  hinc  illae  lachrymae."  It  was  the 
moistening  of  this  clay  in  a  season  of  long-continued  rain,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  convertea  it  into  a  well-greased  run  or  slide  for  the  superin- 
cumbent rock,  which,  from  the  accounts  collected  afW  the  disaster,  would 
appear  to  have  been  slowly  slipping  down  on  the  valley  for  some  days, 
until  at  length  *^  getting  way,"  and  the  base  yielding,  the  whole  mass, 
forming  a  section  of  the  mountain  equal  in  area  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
burst  in  huge  fragments  and  rushed  on  the  devoted  valley  beneath,  and 
not  only  overwhelmed  the  village,  but  actually  sent  its  fragments  half 
way  up  the  ascent  of  the  Righi  opposite !  It  is  only  this  last  fact  which 
now  remains  to  give  any  idea  of  the  tremendous  forces  engaged  in  the 
event 

As  we  rode  from  Goldau  up  the  Righi  side,  and  our  guides  showed  us 
here  and  there  enormous  masses  of  conglomerate,  many  of  them  as  larg^ 
as  a  church,  and  then  pointing  to  the  fractured  Rossberg,  explained  that 
they  came  from  thence  in  the  slip,  we  could  not  help  shuddering  at  the 
idea  that  the  danger  of  a  similar  calamity  still  exists,  and  that  another 
rainy  season  may  detach  and  scatter  another  slice,  in  a  shower  of  eon- 
glomerate  rock,  sending  death  and  ruin  upon  all  within  the  sphere 
of  its  action.  And  yet  there  was  the  toll-taker  at  Goldau,  "  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,"  smoking  and  drinking  "  schnapps"  as  composedly 
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as  if  there  was  not  a  buried  viUage  under  his  feet  and  a  fractured 
mountain  over  his  head.  The  recKless  indifference  with  which  human 
nature  seems  to  resist  all  warnings  as  to  possible  danger  is  wonderful. 
There,  for  example,  is  Torre  del  Greco,  under  V^uvius,  six  times 
drowned  in  lava,  seven  times  built  again.  The  present  railroad  to  Castel- 
amare  carried  you  above  the  level  of  the  flat  house-tops,  and  you  see  old 
women  dozing,  young  women  drying  corn,  and  children  basking  and. 
playing  in  the  sun,  on  the  roofs  of  dwellings  built  under  the  shadow  of 
the  volcano,  of  the  lava  rock  which  flowed  in  fiery  torrents  from  it,  and. 
covered  with  a  compost  formed  of  the  ashes  of  former  conflagrations.  In 
our  want  of  familiarity  with  these  phenomena  we  wonder  at  their  reck- 
lessness ;  but  they ! — ^what  do  they  do  ?  Why  they  realise  the  reflection 
of  the  poet — 

Unconscious  of  their  fate 
The  little  victims  play. 

But  we  are  making  slow  way  up  the  Righi  side.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  it  is  literally  what  I  have  before  called  it — "  a  getting  up- 
stairs." When  we  came  to  the  real  steep  of  the  ascent,  the  path  or  road 
consisted  actually  of  trunks  of  trees  placed  at  intervals,  and  transversely,  to 
serve  as  retaining  walls  to  the  loose  gravel  soil  of  the  mountain.  But  for 
this  precaution,  the  road,  pour  ainsi  dire,  would  iu  the  first  shower  of 
rain  become  a  mountain  gully,  impassable  to  any  quadruped.  As  matters 
stood,  our  trained  horses  climbed  step  by  step,  and  seemed  almost  to 
hook  their  hoofs  over  the  transverse  timbers. 

For  us  to  attempt  any  guidance  would  have  been  out  of  the  question* 
All  our  care  was  fully  employed  in  keeping  our  seats  and  guarding 
against  a  fall  crupper-wise.  Moreover,  the  care  of  the  horses  was  the 
official  business  oi  the  guides  who  conducted  us  ;  had  we  interfered,  we 
should  probably  have  only  done  mischief,  and  (though  a  rule  sometimes 
to  be  broken  when  the  salus  populi  becomes  the  suprema  lex)  in 
travelling  I  am  generally  for  leaving  each  "  department'"  to  discharge  its 
own  duties,  relying  on  tne  prestige  of  that  universal  departmental  bug- 
bear— responsibility.  Official  men  from  Downing-street  to  a  Dogana  are 
proverbial  for  becoming  worse  and  slower  in  their  proceedings  the  moment 
you  attempt  to  hurry  or  put  them  out  of  their  routine  course. 

At  about  one-thira  of  the  way  up  we  halted  at  a  "  rest  haus,'*  to  give 
our  beasts  provender  and  their  conductors  "schnapps."  They  were 
hearty,  frank  young  fellows,  and  did  not  abuse  the  order  I  gave  for  their 
refreshment.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  began  the  ascent  again, 
and  the  only  effect  of  this  little  indulgence  showed  itself  in  their  bringing 
on  the  cattle  somewhat  more  briskly,  and  presently,  as  we  met  a  large 
herd  of  Alpine  cattle  descending  to  the  "  haus,"  two  of  them  broke  into 
song,  rousing  the  mountain  echoes  by  a  "  Ranz-des-Vaches.**  Here  I  per- 
ceived, for  the  first  time,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  Alpine  melody. 
It  would  seem  that  the  cattle  of  each  commune  graze  together  in  the 
upland  pastures,  and  that  as  they  come  homewards  the  herd  of  each 
.proprietor  follow  with  unerring  sagacity  its  own  leader  and  bell.  These 
bells,  made  of  thin  copper  of  a  large  size,  give  out  a  weak  musical  note, 
with  a  slight  variety  in  tone,  and  are  suspended  round  the  neck  of 
generally  the  finest  cow  in  each  herd,  who  marches  proudly  at  the  head 
of  its  attendant  companions,  and  the  "  Ranz-des-Vaches"  (literally 
meaning,  the  ranMng  or  ranging  of  the  cows)  is  neither  more  nor  less 
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tbgn  ilM'iii^tatkm  of  the  toMmi^tmm  tvfaUir  ihem^mms'  ImAb  giw 
oat,  m  diat  stm«le  and  sot  vopleftibif  lavmoi^  ti^kii  0*  said  to  aet 
mkk  an  irrenstmB  a*tno^OQ  on  the  fbmigs  <ii  m  Swisr  puiu— b  ^coi 
hoard  at  a  dittatiee  from  fab  native  vaifoys-.  We  Do«rl^aid)  in  pnaatire 
ptrfeetioo,  the  origiaaL  melody  horn  tm  he^  of  die  deaeeadbg  oatti^ 
aod  tiw  exoelkot  imitatbn  fnua  the  maidy  voioes  <mr  goid^  ip^icb, 
aot  hayiB|p  then  hmad  tiM  nnequalled  performaace  of  Mr.  Plingle  (the 
flagesiU^  friend  whom  Albert  dmioi  introdooes  1^  hu^mer^^  I  con- 
sidered  die  best  I  had  erer  heaid. 

We  weve  now  enteimg  what  if  called  the  nriddlo  region  of  die  moiin- 
tain,  where  the  deoidnons  trees  of  the  woods  dirongh  wUeh  we  hod  been 
hHberto  traTolUng  began  to  give  plaee  to  diose  enoraiont  firs  int^g^enons 
to,  and  characteristic  of,  die  higher  Alpine  regions.  These  giant  tTees 
stood  farther  apart  than  tite  dmber  of  die  woodland  below  ;  deep  drifb 
of  snow  lay  here  and  there  (thongfa  it  was  mid- June)  in  the  sheltered 
boUows,  and  oceanonally  stood  forth  a  hnge,  shal^iBd,  and  Ueadiiiig 
tnmk,  flinging  its  bare  arms,  as  if  in  desperod(m,  towards  hesven,  and 
realising  the  deseripdon  of 

Those  blasted  pines,  wrecks  of  a  single  winter, 

so  graphically  used  by  Byron  to  syndiolise  his  sonl4>%hted  heto^  Man- 
fred. Through  this  sombre  a?enue,  dotted  at  intemds  by  statsons  of 
penance,"  we  i^roached  the  dreary  hamlet,  oomposed  of  homely  inns 
and  a  humble  convent,  where  three  or  four  Capnehins  serve  the  march 
of  ^  Notre  Dame  des  Ni^es,"  or  "  Our  Lady  of  die  Snow,"  as  she  may 
well  be  calkd,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  region  is  wn^ed  in  a  snow- 
mande  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  twdye. 

The  diffieulties  of  the  ascent  wm  now  omeome^  a^  a  hatf  hoair's 
easy  riding  over  upland  levels  brought  us  to  the  pc^nt  of  the  Stafi^- 
haul,"  where  die  traveller,  carefully  enjoined  not  to  lo<^  round  until  the 
proper  minute,  obtains  a  kind  of  preparatory  glimpse  of  a  secdon.  of  that 
frill  R^i  dimuna  which  awaits  him  at  the  cufan,"  after  riding  and 
rising  gradually  for  about  another  half  houn^ 

We  had  dmed  our  jomney  admirably.  We  wece  dismonnted,  and 
pacing  the  smoodi  turf  of  the  Culm  (cnlme%  or  top)  about  a  quarter  of  < 
an  hour  before  sunset^  where  we  found  asseiafaled  more  than  a  hundred 
individuals  of  all  nations,  ages,  sexes,  tongue^  and  tesnpm»ments;  all 
waiting  eagerly  midl  die  son  should  make  his  desesnt  frt>m  behind  a 
diidc  bank  of  doud  into  a  small  band  of  sky,.  darkly,  deeply,  beaudfrilly 
hfaie,"  which  joined  die  horiaoD ^  and  nhioh  guides^  waiters,  and  chamber* 
maids,  all  the  oopnoscetUi  learned  in  lUghi  views^  assured  us  gave  eveiy 
psomise  of  a  sunset  specially  glowing  and  beaal^.  Among  the  crowd 
we  were  at  once  nsec^msed:  and  hail^  by  our  American  friend,  with  die 
intdli^pence  diat  he  had  secured  us  apsrtments, — a  fav<»nr  the  importaiwe 
ef  which  we  understood  better  when  we  sitw  move  diaa  one  part^  in* 
steed  of  tnraing^in  Hke  eiirsehre%  aflber  the  sunsett^lovy  w«r  gfmebfv  to  a 
warm  saloon:  and  excellent  ready  supper,  solktty  descendkig  to  seek  sack 
aeeommodatbns.as  the  StafEel-haiuB"  inn  might  affsvd  them^widrl^ 
pDoqieet  of  a  shiveriag^re^aseent  fr>r  dw  smds  leter  to'^ovroiis  at  dflik 
Tory  oddest  and  darimst  hour  of  all  die  tweet^nfour,  wkaick  d»  period 
inUDaiMately  befiwedie  dawn  is  Iobdwh  to  he. 

We  all  walked  ta  mitsOf  ooundng  die  minutes  va^  die  sun  simQli 
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make  bis  appearanoe.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 
none  were  taking  note  of  what  was  happening  at  our  feet,  whai  suddenly/ 
from  little  lake  o£  Zug  v$h\di  washed  the  steep  Bag^i  base,  there 
exhaled  a  thin,  gausy  yapour,  extraated  by  the  gk>wing  heats  of  the  day 
just  closing — this  wreathed  and  ooried  gend^  up  the  sides  of  the 
mdintain,  unti],  in  an  instant,  before  we  had  time  to  think,  the  whole 
expectant  assemblage  on  the  Baghi  top  were  env^ped  in  a  oold  fog,  so 
dense  as  to  render  it  impos^e  to  ^soern  any  object  even  at  the  dis«> 
tOnce  of  a  few  yards. 

The  pol^lot  exclamations  of  vexation  and  dismay  which  burst  &om 
Ae  parties  thus  helplessly  shrouded  in     cold  obstruction,"  showed  how 
highly  their  expectations  of  the  coming  stmset-glory  had  been  wrought, 
and  how  deeply  the  disappointment  was  felt.    As  the  wetting  vapour 
floated  round  and  by  us,  we  all  sadly  reflected  that  thou^  it  was  but  a 
passing  mist  and  might  soon  dissipate,  yet  minutes  were  passing  too,  and 
it  WFOuld  probably  clear  away  "just  in  time  to  be  too  late."   For  myself 
I  had  but  time  to  utt^  to  my  daughters  an  Italian  expression,  which 
may  fit  each  and  every  disappointment,  serious  or  trifling — ^*  Cost  e  la 
VltaT — when  we  had  another  illustration  of  the  "  changes  and  chances  of 
dds  nncertain  world,"  in  a  withdrawal  of  our  mist- veil,  with  a  suddenness 
and  roa^cal  effect  which  might  almost  lead  us  to  think  diat  the  whole 
had  been  a  device  expressly  "  got  up''  for  our  surprise  and  enjoyment. 
Bot  all  the  seeming  magic  which  entrances  the  wondering  schoolboy  in 
the  glories  of  his  Christmas  pantomime  could  equal  our  delight  and  sur- 
prise in  tiie  scene  which  presently  opened  on  our  view.    1%e  mist  was 
obviously  getting  less  dense,  and  oocasionaUy  a  few  objects  in  the  inif 
mense  amphitheatre  below  us  began  to  loom  through  the  haze — such  as, 
a  church  spire,  a  tree-crowned  hill,  or  picturesque  hamlet^-and  it  was  , 
ve|*y  evident  that  the  whole  exhalation  would  soon  pass  away  completely. 
"By  this  time,  however,  the  glorious  sun  had  disengaged  himself  iiom  the 
cloud  bank  which  had  hidden  him  so  long,  and  began  to  tinge  the 
emerging  objdcts  with  Ms  golden  light.    Every  second  was  now  bring- 
ing some  new  and  surprising  effect  with  it.    The  mist,  still  sweeping 
along  in  most  gauzy  fineness,  concealed  nothing,  but  gave  to  every  object 
an  indescribable  character  of  ethereal  lightness  and  grace.    It  was,  in 
fact,  a  vast  dissolving  view  of  realities,  diown  on  a  scale,  and  executed 
with  a  perfection  of  beauty,  no  human  artist  could  have  achieved.  .At 
first  everv  one  held  the  l»reatfa,  to  drink  in  the  passing  and  changing 
beauty  of  the  scene ;  then  exclamations     delight  burst  from  those  but  a 
moment  ago  so  desponding  and  murmuring*    The  whole  militia  of  the 
Bighi  Culm  Hotel — albeit  well  used  to  sunset  splendours — turned  out  to 
gaze  on  this  wonderous  spectacle;  and  I  heard  the  master  of  the  hotel  de* 
dare  l^t,  in  twenty  years,  he  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  marvellous 
combination  of  light  and  shade  at  such  a  critical  moment**   But,  while 
we  gaze  it  passes ;  the  sun  has  touched  the  horizon's  v^e,  and  is 
descending  below  it  with  that  seeming  aeoderation  of  motion  so  well 
known  to  obserf>ers  of  nature;  a  moment  more!  ^'he  sinks!  and  all 
is  grey" — ^the  long  Ri^i  hom  sounds,  its  plaintive  and  sinlple  farewell 
to  day.    We  turn  into  the  hotel  in  search  of  creature-comforts  for  the 
night,  and  I  repeat  once  again,  "  C(m  e  la  VitaJ^    Yes!^  inita  joys  aiMT 
its  sorrows— its  sudden  deasmitamwmk  as  wmiAm  t»lMia|^^^^lttdi  is 
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THE  TEN  COURTS  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE* 

The  catalogues  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  pre-emineDtly  in  need  of 
an  iDtrodoction.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  told  in  an  appropriate  guide- 
book, that  in  the  Egyptian  Court  the  central  colonnade,  with  its  starry 
ceiling,  is  taken  from  the  temple  of  Kamac — the  lesser  one  from  Philae ; 
that  the  Roman  Court  is  full  of  choice  works ;  that  the  Alhambra  Court 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  castellated  palace  of  the  Moorish  king^  of 
Granadi^ ;  with  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information.  Still  much  more 
was  wanted,  part  of  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  preliminary  educa- 
tion, part  by  such  a  work  as  that  now  before  us. 

It  is  now  understood  that  to  appreciate  the  art  of  a  nalaon,  we  must 
know  the  climate  that  surrounded  the  sculptor  or  the  planter,  the  sky  that 
he  looked  upon,  the  mountains  or  plains  that  formed  his  horizon ;  you 
must  recal  his  religion,  his  tutelary  deities,  the  government  under  wnich 
he  lived,  the  social  institutions  that  either  invigorated-  or  enervated  his 
mind  ;  you  must  feel  his  wants,  and  remember  his  pleasures.  AH  this 
requires  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  and  position 
under  which  arose  the  giant  structures  of  Egypt,  and  the  richly  orna- 
mented Ninevite  chambers — ^those  under  which  the  latter  existed,  being, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  quite  different  from  those  under  which  arose  the 
more  graceful  structures  of  Persepolis,  and  which  are  so  incongruously 
jumbled  together  in  the  so-called  Assyrian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace — 
we  require  to  know  that,  after  all,  rompeii  was  only  the  Worthing  of 
Rome,  not  its  Brighton ;  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  closet-like 
rooms  of  its  country-boxes  demands  some  little  intimacy  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  of  old. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  kind  of  information  requisite.  In  going 
into  the  Byzantine  Court  some  little  previous  information  as  to  the 
technical  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  in  ^neral  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary— some  idea  of  Saxon,  Norman,  Lombard,  and  Byzantine  edifices 
is  essential  to  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  these  revivals  through 
Christianity  of  Roman  art,  purified  and  carried  forward  from  the  point 
at  which  it  had  petrified.  So  also  in  the  Renaissance  and  Italian  Courts, 
where  the  decorative  art  of  the  fifteenth  century  became  the  apotheosis 
of  upholstery,  a  perfecUy  different  kind  of  elementary  information  is 
equally  absolutely  essential. 

Both  these  kinds  of  information  the  Crystal  Palace  visitor  will  find  in 
ifais  account  of  the  Ten  Chief  Courts  of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  which 
lihus  constitutes  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  Company's  cata- 
logues. The  stringent  necessities,  both  of  time  and  space,  have  required 
that  many  of  these  Courts  should  be  formed  of  condensed  compilations 
from  various  temples  and  of  different  periods,  and,  except  in  the  attempt 
to  wed  Assyrian  and  Persian  architecture  together,  we  think,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  student ;  but  these  incongruities  can  only  be  fvlly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  study  of  elementary  works,  or  the  perusal 
of  introductory  notes,  such  as  are  presented  to  tiie  reader  in  this  clever 
and  most  useful  littie  book. 

•  The  Ten  Chief  Ck>art8  of  the  Sydenham  Palace.  O.  Bontledge  and  Co. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

HiSTOBT  presents  us  with  several  remarkable  instances  of  great  men 
retiring  from  public  life  into  privacy  and  seclusion.  None,  hov^ever,  can 
compare  to  Charles  V.,  who  in  1556  exchanged  the  crowns  of  kingdoms 
for  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  The  only  historical  parallel  to  such  a 
renunciation  of  power  is  the  involuntary  abdication  of  Napoleon  the 
Great ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  renown,  abUity,  and  power,  are  the  only 
points  of  similitude,  the  chief  point,  that  of  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
pleasures  and  pomp  of  greatness,  is  wanting. 

Hence  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  itself  to  the  history  of  the  last 
days  of  Charles  V.  His  contemporaries,  as  the  old  Pope  Paul  IV., 
dismissed  the  subject  from  their  minds  by  adopting  as  a  received  fact 
that  the  emperor  had  lost  his  senses;  historians,  as  Robertson  and 
Sandoval,  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark  when  they  pictured  the  states- 
roan  and  warrior  as  a  humble  ascetic,  clothed  in  serge,  immured  in  the 
solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  given  up  to  nothing  but  pious  exercises. 

The  light  thrown  in  modern  times  upon  the  last  days  of  Charles  V. 
has  had  one  common  source.  This  is  a  large  MSS.  volume,  written 
by  Tomas  Glonzalez,  designated  "  lietiro,  estancia  y  muerte  del  Em- 
perador  Carlos  Quinto  en  el  Monasterio  de  Vuste.*^  This  MSS.  was 
left  by  Tomas  to  his  brother,  Manuel  Gonzalez,  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  and  he  sold  it  for  160/.  to  the  French  government  This 
MSS.  was  the  basis  of  Mr,  Stirling's  charming  work,  "  The  Cloister  Life 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,"  and  of  M.  Amed^e  Pichot  s  interesting 
"  Chrontque  de  la  vie  interieure  et  politique  de  Charles  Quint 

M.  Mignet'  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  this  invaluable  source  of 
information  others  not  less  important  and  interesting,  derived  from 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  and  collected  and  published  by  M.  Gachard, 
under  the  title  of  '^Retraite  et  Mort  de  Charles  Quint  au  Mo- 
nastere  de  YusteJ*  The  last  work  constitutes  an  essential  complement 
to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  published  upon  the  subject.  What  adds 
still  more  to  the  value  of  M.  Gachard's  work  is,  that  he  has  also  been 
able  to  avail  himself  of  a  memoir  on  the  conventual  life  of  Charles  V., 
discovered  only  four  years  ago  amonp^  the  archives  of  the  feudal  court 
of  Brabant,  written  by  a  monk  living  in  the  convent  at  the  time; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  monk  is  more  circumstantial  and  satisfactory 
than  even  that  of  the  Prior  Fray  Martin  de  Angulo  himself,  and  who 
has  been  almost  the  sole  authority  with  Sandoval  in  his  Vida  del  JSni' 
perador  Carlos  Quinto  en  Vusie*' 

It  appears  from  these  new  materials  thus  obtained  and  compared  with 
one  another,  and  certain  inedited  despatches  of  which  M.  Mignet  has 

*  We  regret  to  have  received  M.  Am€d6e  Pichot's  work  so  late  this  month  as 
not  to  have  been  Me  to  incorporate  some  of  tiie  carioiis  facts  which  that  dis- 
*  tingoished  writer  has  eliminated,  regarding  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  iUns. 
trious  recluse,  into  the  present  artide.  The  subject  is,  however,  far  too  interesting 
to  be  passed  over  cursorily,  and  we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  M.  Pichot's 
researches  on  a  future  occasion. 
Aug. — ^voL.  CI,  NO.  cccciv.  2  c 
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also  been  able  to  avail  himself  in  his  newlj-pablished  work,*  that 
Charles  V.  entertained  the  idea  of  -withdrawing  from  the,  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world  irom  a  much  earlier  period  in  life  than  has  hidierto 
been  supposed. 

An  inedited  letter  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  Lorenzo  Pirez,  to 
King  John  III.,  dated  16th  January,  1557,  and  for  reference  to  which 
M.  Mignet  expresses  his  obligations  to  Viscount  Santarem,  attests  that 
Charles  V.  first  entertained  this  idea  upon  the  occasion  of  his  nar- 
rowly escaping  shipwreck  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Tunis 
in  1535.  In  1539  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  Empress  TsabeHa, 
revived  the  feeling  in  still  greater  intensity.  The  contemplation  of  the 
quick  destruction  that  awaited  upon  human  beauty  and  power  alike,  arid 
the  narrow  home  to  which  both  were  ultimately  consigned,  made  the 
resolve  to  withdraw  from  the  world  so  fixed,  that  he  actually  shut  himself 
up  for  a  time  in  a  convent  of  Hieronymite  monks  at  Sysla. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  V.  first  entertained  these  ideas  of  re- 
ligious seclusion  he  was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  The  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  safe  succession  to  the  throne,  alone  delayed  the  execution 
of  this  desire,  which,  as  years  rolled  on,  became  increased  by  the  in- 
firmities which  overtook  him,  and  which  were  a  natural  consequence  of 
his  incessant  activity,  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  holding  in  his  hands  a 
power  too  great  and  too  much  dispersed  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the 
genius  and  the  administrative  capacities  of  one  man. 

Of  middle  height,  but  well  set,  Charles  V.  had  been  remarkable 
in  his  early  days  for  his  prowess  in  the  chase,  the  tournament,  and  in  all 
athletic  exercises.  He  had  even  entered  the  arena  to  combat  with  bulls. 
The  remarkable  activity  and  vigour  of  his  intellect  were  betokened  in  his 
spacious  forehead,  and  interpreted  in  his  penetrating  look.  A  defect  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  was,  however,  as  injurious  to  'his  health  as 
much  as  it  detracted  from  his  looks.  The  lower  jaw  advanced  beyond 
the  upper  one  so  much,  that  when  he  closed  his  mouth  his  teeth  did  not 
meet.  The  teeth  themselves  were  also  few  in  number,  and  very  irre- 
gularly disposed,  so  that  he  stammered  a  little,  and  digested  badly.  His 
appetite  was  as  capacious  as  his  intellect.  The  Englishman,  Roger 
Asnam,  has  recorded  the  surprise  he  experienced  at  witnessing  the 
emperor's  voracity.  Boiled  beef,  roast  mutton,  baked  leveret,  stewed 
capon,  nothing  came  wrong.  Five  times,  says  the  venerable  chronicler, 
he  dipped  his  head  into  his  glass,  and  each  time  he  did  not  drink  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  gallon  (a  quart)  of  Rhenish  wine. 

Van  Male,  the  emperor's  ayuda  de  cdmara,  complained  bitterly  that 
even  when  ill  he  could  not  dispense  with  his  usual  dishes  and  drinks. 
His  wine  was  always  iced,  and  his  beer,  which  he  imbibed  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  was  left  all  night  in  the  open  air  to  cool.  He  was  par- 
ticularly partial  to  fish,  and  to  the  horror  of  his  attendants  he  eat  his 
oysters  raw  as  well  as  boiled  and  roasted ! 

The  emperor  was  also  given  to  certain  pleasures,  in  which,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  contemporaneous  ambassador,  tV  ne  portait  pas  une 
volonte  assez  moderee ;  tl  se  les  procurait  partout  on  it  se  trouvait. 


♦  Charles-Quint  son  Abdication,  son  S^oiir  et  sa  Mort  au  Monastic  de  Yuste. 
Par  M.  Mignet,  Membre  de  FAcad^mie  Fran9aise. 
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awee  desdames  de  grande  et  ausn  de petite  condition.  Excesses  in  die 
cabinet  and  the  field,  at  table  and  in  the  boudoir^  soon  brought  this  great 
mind  and  powerfol  frame  low.  In  1518  he  had  an  epileptic  fit  when 
playing  at  tennis  ;  and  in  1519  he  was  strack  down  when  attending 
mass  at  Saragossa.  Gout  assailed  him  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  Its  attacks,  more  and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  pro- 
longed^ bore  more  particularly  in  his  hands  and  knees.  He  could  not 
always  affix  his  signature  when  wanted,  and  often  when  he  was  in  the 
field  he  could  not  mount  his  horse,  but  had  to  follow  the  army  in  a  litter. 
Thus  assailed  by  infirmities,  tormented  in  addition  by  asthma,  subject  to 
artiuxof  a  most  exhausting  character,  irritated  by  cutaneous  irruptions 
OH- his  right  hand  and  in  his  feet,  his  beard  and  hair  prematurely  g^y, 
he  felt  his  strength  and  capabilities  abandoning  him  at  the  very  time  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  threatening. 

Add  to  all  this,  Charles  Y.  had  ^  decided  inclination  for  religious  ex-* 
ercises.  To  use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "  The  perusal  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  possessed  great  attractions  for  him ;  the  poetry  of 
the  Psalms  struck  his  imagination  and  stirred  his  soul.  The  raagni- 
fidenoe  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  the  affecting  grandeur  of  the  expia- 
tory sacrifice  in  the  mass,  the  music  mingled  with  prayer,  the  beauty  of 
the  arts  relieving  the  austerity  of  the  dogma,  the  mediatory  power  of  the 
Church  giving,  succour  by  absolution,  and  reassuring  the  weakness  of  the 
man  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Christian  by  repentance,  all  combined  to 
retain  him  with  fervour  in  the  olden  form  of  worship." 

His  policy  also,  it  would  appear,  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm 
him*  in  the  olden  faith.  Successor  to  those  Catholic  monarchs  who  had 
recovered  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  the  Moors ;  possessor  of  a  great 
part  of  that  Italy  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the  seat  of  apostolic 
tradlHon  and^  Christian  government ;  chief  elect  of  that  holy  Roman 
empire  whose  crown,  from  Charlemagne  to  his  own  day,  had  been  placed 
on  the  forehead  of  the  emperor  by  the  Pope's  hands ;  he  was  bound  to 
preserve  and  to  defend  the  ancient  creed  of  his  ancestors  and  of  these 
different  realms,  and  the  hereditary  worship  with  which  were  associated 
the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  principle  of  existence  of  many  of  his 
states,  and  the  solid  grandeur  of  his  domination. 

This  sense  of  duty,  this  feeling  of  political  necessity,  may  have  served 
in  no  small  degree  to  uphold  the  fervour  of  Charles  V.'s  religious  con- 
victions. He  attended  several  masses  in  the  day.  He  communicated  at 
tbe  great  festivals*  Upwards  of  an  hour  every  morning  was  devoted  to 
religious  meditation.  He  had  even  composed  prayers  lumself.  His  last 
political  and  warlike  efforts  were  directed  against  Protestant  ascendancy 
in  Germany ;  they  were  those  also  which  were  attended  with  the  least 
success  of  any  imdertakings  which  marked  his  once  brilliant  career. 

Charles  V.  having  decided  upon  cloistral  seclusion,  the  Hieronymite 
monks  obtained  his  preference  ^  They  constituted  an  order  which  was 
almost  exclusively  Spanish,  having  been  founded  by  a  few  hermits  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  in  1373  obtained  the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to 
luite  in  religious  congregations  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerome  and.  the 
rules  of  'St.  Augustin. 

Their. first  monastery  had  arisen  at  San  Barthdome  de  Lupiaaaf  rmx 
Chiadala^u^  on  one  of  the  airy  heights  of  Old  Castile*   From  thence  tbey  hftd 
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rapidly  spread  over  the  plain  of  Toledo,'  into'^the  pine  forests  of  Guisando, 
among  the  myrtles  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  under  the  vine-clad  bowers  of 
Segovia,  and  into  the  chesnut  forests  of  Estramadura.  Placed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  towns,  in  agreeable  and  sedaded  situations,  they  had  covered 
the  Peninsula  with  their  establishments—from  Granada  to  Lisbon,  from  Seville 
to  Saragossa.  They  had  devoted  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  contem- 
plation and  prayer.  They  lived  upon  charity,  and  from  the  middle  of  night  to 
the  end  of  the  day  they  sang  to  the  praises  of  God  with  a  rare  assiduity  and  a 
singular  pomp.  Soon  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  the  people  and  the  favours  of 
princes,  the  Hieronymites,  whose  entire  order  was  governed  by  an  elective 
general,  and  each  convent  ruled  by  a  triennial  prior,  added  science  to  prayer 
and  the  cultivation  of  letters  to  the  practice  of  psalmody,  and  from  poor 
monks  they  became  the  opulent  possessors  of  extensive  lands,  of  numerous 
Hocks,  and  of  rich  vineyards.  No  other  monks  in  Spain  celebrated  Catholic 
worship  with  a  more  imposing  dignity,  could  rival  the  sweetness  of  the  music 
of  their  choirs,  distributed  such  abundant  charities  at  the  gates  of  their  con- 
vents, or  offered  in  their  establishments  a  more  generous  hospitality  to 
travellers. 

At  Notre  Dame  de  Guadalupe,  one  of  the  three  most  venerated  and  most 
frequented  sanctuaries  in  Spain,  their  convent  was  in  extent  like  a  town,  and 
was,  by  its  fortifications,  rendered  as  strong  as  a  citadel.  Here  the  Hierony- 
mites Kept  their  treasure  in  a  tower ;  here  their  spacious  cellars  were  always, 
full;  their  beautiful  gardens  were  clothed  with,  orange  and  lemon  tree^;. 
while  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  they  pastured  flocks  of  sheep,  cows,  goats» 
and  pigs.  In  Estramadura  alone  they  possessed  fifty  thousand  ^et  of  pGinta- 
tions  of  olives  and  cedars  ;  and  in  their  spacious  refectories  the  table  for 
visitors  and  pilgrims  was  laid  six  or  seven  times  a  day  with  bounteous 
profusion. 

It  was  near  a  monastery  of  this  description,  given  to  prayer  and  to  study, 
that  Charles  V.  resolved  to  withdraw.  He  had  always  held  monastic  life  in 
peculiar  veneration.  This  veneration  was  a  kind  of  heirloom,  which  he  had 
from  his  grandfather,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  had  built  two  monasteries  of  the  same  order  after  -the  victory  of 
Toro,  in  1475,  and  the  conquest  of  Granada,  in  1492;  and  he  had  retired  to 
one  of  these  cloisters  upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and 
when  he  felt  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  repaired  to  Madrigalejo,  to  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Hieronymites,. whom  he  had  constituted  guardians  of 
the  royal  tombs.  Philip  II.  was  destined  to  found  for  the  same  order  the 
vast  Escurial,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  there  be 
also  in  his  turn  both  lived  and  died.  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  on  several 
occasions  the  host  of  the  Hieronymites,  in  their  convents  of  Santa  Engracia, 
of  Sysla,  and  of  Mejorada,  resolved  to  end  -  his  days  in  their  cloister  of 
Yuste. 

Yuste,  to  which  the  emperor's  adoption  was  to  give  so  much  celebrity,  had 
been  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  near  a  rivulet 
from  which  it  took  its  name,  in  a  mountain  chain  of  Estramadura,  cut  up  by 
valleys,  clothed  with  trees,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  that  flowed  down 
from  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains.  From  this  picturesque  site— having 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south  the  plains  of  Talavera  and  of  Aranjuelo— the  eye 
followed  the  course  of  the  Tietar  and  the  Tagus,  dived  into  the  fine  cultiva- 
tions and  smiling  villages  that  lay  nestled  amid  the  woods  of  the  magnificent 
basin  of  Vera  de  Plasenda,  and  rested  finally  in  the  distance  on  the  azure  out- 
line of  the  Gaudalupe  mountains. 

Such  was  the  monastery  which  Charles  V.  selected  for  hi?  place  o^ 
retirement.  The  pleasing  salubrity  of  the  spot  and  its  peaceful  solitude 
were  alike  adapted  for  an  infirm  body  and  a  weary  mind.  But  while  he 
nominally  vfithdrew  among  the  Hieronymites  of  Yuste,  whose  ejitensive 
knowledge  and  pious  regularity  he  duly  appreciated,  he  by  no  means 
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intended  himself  to  adopt  their  mode  of  life.  What  he  proposed  to  him- 
self to  do,  was  to  build  close  to  their  monastery  a  separate  edifice,  from 
whence  he  could  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  church  of  the  monastery,  or, 
when  it  suited  him,  the  company  of  the  monks,  but  at  the  same  time 
where  he  could  preserve  his  own  independence  while  he  respected 
theirs. 

Three  years  before  his  abdication,  he  had  a  suitable  residence  planned 
by  Gaspard  de  Vega  and  Alonso  de  Covarruvias,  the  two  most  celebrated 
architects  in  Spain,  and  he  left  the  superintendence  of  its  building  to  the 
Prior  Juan  de  Ortega,  under  the  direction  of  the  Infante  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Vasquez  de  Molina. 

Many  circumstances  of  high  political  import  caused  the  emperor's 
abdication  to  be  delayed  for  some  time.  Among  these  were  the  hostile 
alliance  of  Henry  II.  of  France  with  the  Pope  Paul  IV. ;  the  state  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  the  marriage  of  the  Infante  with  Mary  of  England ; 
and  the  final  measures  necessary  to  ensure  a  peaceful  succession  to  his 
son. 

At  length,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1557,  the  emperor  took  formal 
leave  of  his  coinrt,  where  the  deepest  grief  prevailed  at  the  step  taken 
by  their  illustrious  master.  Being  placed  in  a  litter,  he  started  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  Count  Oropesa,  La  Chaulx,  and  Luis  Quijada. 
At  the  same  time,  the  halberdiers  who  had  formed  his  body-guard  threw 
their  halberds  down  upon  the  ground,  as  to  intimate  that  the  arms  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  so  great  an  emperor  could  never  be 
used  in  the  service  of  any  one  else.  The  procession  traversed  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  in  silence,  and  slowly  ascended  the  slope  of  the  mountain  on 
which  stood  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  The  emperor  arrived  there  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  monks  were  waiting  his  arrival  in  their 
church,  which  they  had  illuminated,  while  their  bells  rang  a  merry  peal. 
They  went  out  in  procession  to  meet  the  emperor,  carrying  their  cross 
before  them,  and  received  him  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  They  were, 
says  an  eye-witness,  transported  with  joy  at  seeing  that  which  they 
never  could  have  believed.  Charles  V.,  descending  from  his  litter,  placed 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  had  himself  carried  up  to  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar.  There,  having  on  his  right  Count  Oropesa,  and  on  his  left  Luis 
Quijada,  after  prayer  he  admitted  the  monks  to  kiss  his  hand.  The 
prior,  clothed  in  his  cape,  was  somewhat  nervous  in  the  presence  of  the 
powerful  sovereign  who  had  established  himself  as  a  religious  g^est  in 
his  convent,  and,  intending  a  compliment,  made  use  of  the  expression 
"  Your  Paternity."  "  Say  your  Majesty,"  interrupted  a  monk  who  stood 
by.  Charles  V.,  on  leaving  the  church,  examined  the  whole  of  the 
monastery,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  his  own  private  abode,  of  which 
he  took  possession  the  same  evening,  and  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
leave. 

The  house  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite  stood 
to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  and  overlooked  the  Vera  de  Plasencia, 
It  contained  eight  rooms  of  very  modest  dimensions,  four  below  and  four 
/above,  and  the  rear  was  protected  by  the  walls  of  the  churcL  A  balcony 
in  front  was  shaded  by  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  enlivened  by  flower- 
ing plants.  The  waters  of  the  mountain  were  also  brought  to  play  in 
fountains — one  of  which,  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  so  capacious  as  to 
serve  as  a  pond  for  the  trouts  brought  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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Below  was  tbe  garden  of  the  monasteiy,  which  had  been  givenrup^  tibe 
emperor.  A  door  opened  from  the  emperor's  bedroom  on  the  upper 
story  into  the  ebureh,  so  that  he  could  participate  in  divine  service  wklii- 
out  mixing  mth  the  monks.  Philip  II.  managed  a  similar  contnvaaee 
ai  the  Escurial.  Monarehs  love  to  be  exclusive,  even  on  the  threshold 
of  heaven.  The  imperial  study  was  also  charmingly  situated,  and  com- 
manded  a  delightful  prospec^. 

Charles  V.  Hved  in  this  humble  abode  as  a  monk,  without  cea^^  to  be 
an  emperor.  Without  possessing  the  luxuries  of  a  palace,  his  habitatitm 
was  not  without  such  conveniences  and  decorations  as  belong^  to-  the 
epoch.  The  walls  were  lined  with  Flemi^  tapestry.  His  owa  room 
alone  was  lined  throughout  with  fine  black  cloth.  The  couches,  c^aiis^ 
and  stools,  were  similarly  covered,  some  being  also  decorated  witk  rioh 
black  velvet.  He  had  two  beds  most  luxuriously  furnished,  and  no  end 
of  clothes,  dresses  of  linen,  and  materiab  for  the  toilet  His  great 
favourite,  Titian,  had  painted  himself  at  all  ages,  his  empress,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal .  family.  Many  of  these  portraits  were  there,  so 
that  he  had  them  always  before  his  eyes*  He  was  particularly  partial  to 
one  picture  by  the  same  master ;  it  represented  the  royal*  family  invoking 
the  Trinity.  This  picture,  afterwards  removed  to  the  Escunal,  is  now 
in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Madrid.  He  had  many  other  religious  sab- 
jeets  from  the  pencU  of  his  favomite,  as  well  as  cmoifiKos  and  Vu^idi 
sculptured  by  MigueL  He  had  also  a  collection  of  relics,  iji  whose  virtues 
he  had  learnt  to  place  every  confidence  as  memorials,^  but  probd^ly  litlk 
more. 

The  emperor's  pasdon  for  clocks  was  so  gnsat^  that,,  complauiifig.  one 
day  to  his  major-domo.  Baron  de  MontEalconnet,  of  the  ioaptitad»  of  his 
cook,  the  latter  retorted  that  he  no  longer  knew  how  to  please  hia  mat 
jesty,  unless  he  should  try  the  efficacy  of  a  stew  of  clocks.  The  mecha* 
nidian  Juanello  had  gratified  the  impmal  inelinationa  this  way^  by  clooki 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  in  exceeding  number.  He  had  also  dials,  comr 
passes,  quadrants,  and  other  mathematical  instruments,  besides  a  good 
collection  of  maps. 

His  collection  of  books  was  not  extensive,  but  the  list  given  by  Gon* 
zalez  is  very  interesting,  as  indicative  of  the  resources  of  Charies  Y.,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  proper  to  give  to  a  prince  the  practioe  of 
warlike  exercises  and  the  habits  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  habits  of  sedor 
sbn  among  books,  like  a  moilk  or  a  philosopher.  Charles  was,  however, 
all  four,  and  more ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  begun  the  task  oi  inditing,  his 
own  commentaries,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Julius  Csesar. 

The  emperor,  a  victim  to  so  many  infirmities,  had  also  a  considerable 
collection  of  medicinal  talismans.  He  had  stones  set  in  gold  proper  for 
staying  hemorrhages ;  bracelets  and  rings  of  bone  set  in  gold  efficacious 
against  hemorrhoids ;  a  blue  stone  set  in  a  claw  of  gold  to  keep  off  tiha 
gout;  nine  English  rings  efficadous  agpainst  cramp;  a  philosopher's 
stone,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  certain  Doctor  Beltean ;  and 
lastly,  several  besoar  stones  brought  from  the  East^  and  .  pow«&l  to 
oppose  many  disorders;  Sad  resiity  had,  however,  tac^t  him  to  look 
mors  to  the  ud  of  his  physidao,  Mathys,  and  the  remedies  of  his  apoAe*^ 
canr,  Overstoraeten,  than  to  his  numerous  charms  and  amulets. 

His  serrioes  of  plate  were  royal  in.  extent  and  magnificence.  He  had 
a  double  servioe  nLv^gilt  for  Vie  altar  of  his  private  chap^  Cabinefti 
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of  gol<^  silver,  and  enamel j  were  filled  with  costi/ jewels  and  objects  of 
yertu.  His  table,  toilet  uteosUs,  vases,  basins,  fountains,  decanters,  even 
utensils  for  the  kitchen,  cellar,  pantry,  brewery  and  pharmacy,  were  aU 
alike  of  silver. 

The  service  of  the  house  was  performed  by  no  less  than  fifty  persons, 
under  the  direction  of  the  major-domo  Luis  Quijada.  This  list  com- 
prised secretary,  physician,  apothecary,  clockmakers,  cooks,  bakers,  but- 
lers, a  master  of  the  wardrobe,  four  ayudas  de  cdmaray  four  barberos, 
brewers,  confectioners,  fruiterers,  cheesemongers  and  poulterers,  hunts- 
men, gardeners,  litter-bearers,  valets,  porters,  scribes,  washerwomen,  and 
their  assistants :  there  were  also  a  chaplain  and  a  Franciscan  monk  to 
confess  the  household,  so  that  Charles  Y.'s  hermitage  was  in  reality  a 
monastery  within  a  monastery.  The  wages  of  his  household  alone  came 
to  8400Z.  a  year. 

All  these  people  could  not  be  accommodated  in  an  eight-roomed  house, 
so  that  a  portion  dwelt  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Quacos^  another 
lived  in  the  monastery  itself,  some  in  the  cloisters,  some  in  the  hostelry 
department  At  Quacos  were  also  eight  mules  kept  for  the  transport  o( 
provisions,  as  also  an  aged  infirm  horse,  the  only  one  that  had  followed  his 
master's  fortunes.  The  Princess  of  Spain  had  nominated  a  magistrate, 
clerk,  and  alguazil  to  the  village  of  Quacos,  to  settle  disputes  that  might 
arise  between  the  country-people  and  the  emperor's  retinue. 

Although  thus  entirely  independent  of  the  monartery,  Charles  had 
selected  from  among,  its  monks  his  confessor,  Juan  Regla,  his  reader,  and 
three  predicators.  Juan  Regla  was  a  very  learned  and  acute  ^eologian ; 
SOI  liberal  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  abjure  eighteen  propositions  de- 
nounced by  the  Holy  Inquintion  ;  but  he  was  abo  servile,  insinuating, 
and  worldly — just  the  kind  of  confessor  for  an  imperious  penitent.  So 
also  he  became  the  confessor  of  Philip  after  having  been  that  of  Charles. 
The  latter  appears,  with  all  his  piety,  to  have  been  more  dogmatic  than 
humble  in  his  religious  practices.  Juan  Regla  had  demurred  at  first  at 
undertaking  the  responsibility  of  being  confessor  to  the  emperors  Be 
easy  upon  that  score,"  said  Charles  V.  to  him.  "  I  have  had  near 
me  for  a  whole  year,  before  I  left  Flanders,  five  theologians  and  canons 
of  the  Churdi,  with  whom  I  discharged  my  conscience  upon  all  past 
a&irs.  You  will  only  have  to  know  that  which  may  ha[^n  in  the 
future."  The  happy  casuistry  of  these  learned  theologians  and  canons 
for  discharging  an  overburdened  conscience,  had  no  doubt  found  profound 
and  mystical  excuses  for  war,  ambition,  gluttony,  and  all  other  possible 
sins  and  vices.  Charles  Y.,  who  could  command  absolution  from  the 
most  learned  theologians^  could  afford  to  treat  the  aid  of  Juan  Regla  as  a 
verpr  iodifierent  matter:  his  clear  intellect  must,  however,  often -have 
whispered  to  him  how  unsafe  were  all  such  foundations  for  hope  unless 
backed  by  true  repentance. 

Charles  was  alike  zealous  and  regular  in  his  rdigious  practices.,  Every 
day  he  heard  four  masses  and  a  fiinereal  service,  and  on  the  Thursdays 
he  had  a  grmd  sacramental  mass.  In  order  to  give  all  the  accessories  of 
good  music  to  these  services,  monks  with  fine  voices,  and  who  sang  best, 
were  sought  out  &om  all  the  monasteries  in  Spain  and  breoght  to  Yuste. 

The  day  was  passed  with  the  same  regnlarity,  only  that  it  was  some- 
times disturbed  by  political  and  other  business.    On  wttking  up,  the  first 
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thing  was  to  eat ;  his  stomach  could  not  remain  empty.  This  habit  was 
so  inveterate,  that  it  could  not  be  g^ven  up  either  to  sickness  or  religion. 
Even  the  days  when  he  took  the  communion  he  was  not  fasting — ^the 
latitudinarianism  of  the  Romanists  showed  itself  in  this  matter  as  well  as 
others.  The  Pope  Jules  III.  had  granted,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
authority,  an  absolution  for  the  past  and  a  dispensation  for  the  future, 
in  regard  to  commimicating  upon  "  a  light  breakfiEwt,"  or  even  "  such 
food  as  might  be  deemed  necessary." 

The  first  who  attended  upon  the  royal  recluse  was  the  confessor,  Juan 
Regla.  At  ten  o'clock  the  ayudas  and  barberos  dressed  him.  Then,  if 
well  enough,  he  went  to  church ;  if  indisposed,  he  listened  to  the  service 
from  his  bed-chamber.  At  dinner,  when  he  had  the  free  use  of  his 
hands,  he  would  cut  up  his  meat  himself.  After  some  conversation  with 
his  physician  and  secretary,  Juan  Regla  would  read  to  him  extracts  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  after  which  he  would  take  a  brief  siesta.  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  he  went  at  three  o'clock  to  hear  a  sermon  from  one 
of  his  predicators ;  when  not  well  enough  to  attend  himself,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  made  Juan  Regla  give  him  an  account  of  the 
sermon.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  were  devoted  to 
lectures  by  Doctor  Bernardino  de  Salinas. 

If  there  is  no  greater  mistake  made  by  most  historians  than  that 
Charles  V.  lived  either  in  cloistral  seclusion,  in  poverty  of  vesture,  in 
exercises  of  piety,  abrogation  of  personal  dignity,  deficiency  of  attendance, 
or  self-denial  of  any  kind,  equally  &r  from  the  truth  is  it  to  suppose 
that  he  gave  up  all  interference  with  secular  and  political  matters. 
Sandoval  and  Robertson  have  been  alike  in  error  upon  these  points.  ^^In 
this  retreat,"  says  Mignet,  at  once  pious  and  noble,  in  uns  life  dedi- 
cated to  God,  but  still  occupied  with  the  great  interests  of  the  world,  his 
mind  remained  firm,  his  aspirations  lofty,  his  character  decided,  his  views 
bold  ;  and  he  gave  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  the  most 
valuable  advice,  and  the  most  judicious  directions  to  his  daughter,  the 
regent  of  Spain,  and  to  the  king,  his  son,  who  solicited  them  with 
urgency,  and  followed  them  with  respect." 

Hence,  shortly  after  Charles  V.'s  withdrawal  to  Yuste,  his  time  was 
largely  occupied  with  Lorenzo  Pirez  in  negotiating  with  Jean  III.  the 
transfer  of  the  Infante  Dona  Maria  into  Spain,  as  also  with  matters  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  So  great  were  the 
perils  of  Philip,  that  the  young  king  even  sent  his  fiavourite,  Gomez  da 
Silva,  to  induce  the  emperor  to  quit  his  retirement  and  resume  the  im- 
perial crown.  Charles  refused,  but  withheld  neither  his  influence,  his 
counsel,'  nor  his  means  from  his  son  in  difficulty.  He  exerted  himself 
with  the  greatest  energy  to  raise  additional  moneys  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  transmit  them  to'  the  seat  of  war. 

The  health  of  Charles  V.  went  on  at  the  same  time  improving  under 
the  influence  of  retirement,  a  fine  climate,  and  good  living,  combined 
with  an  habitual  recurrence  to  pills  and  senna  wine.  He  upon  one  occa^ 
sion  asked  for  an  arquebuse,  and  shot  two  pigeons  without  requiring  any 
assistance  to  rise  from  his  chair  or  to  hold  the  gun.  He  also  dined  upon 
another  occasion  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  but  he  was  never  tempted 
to  renew  the  experiment,  and  is  said  to  have  hurried  away  rather  inde- 
corously from  the  table  before  the  conclusion  of  the  repast. 
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The  monastery  of  Yuste,  once  so  tranquil  and  silent,  had  hecome  a 
centre  of  movement  and  action.  Couriers  were  incessantly  arriving  and 
taking  their  departure.  Charles  received  the  visits  of  many  persons  of 
distinction;  he  vras  universally  appealed  to  to  settle  differences  and 
disputes  among  those  in  authority ;  some  came  to  consult  him,  some  to 
ask  for  favours.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  visitors  vrere 
his  sisters,  the  Queens  Eleanor  of  France  and  Mary  of  Hungary ;  the 
emperor  was  delighted  to  see  them.  They  found  him  passing  the  little 
time  which  his  pious  exercises  and  affairs  of  state  left  to  him  in  improving 
and  embellishing  his  abode. 

The  second  year  that  Charles  spent  at  the  monastery  was  more  dis- 
turbed by  sickness  than  the  first,  and  events  without  contributed  to  these 
un&vourable  symptoms.  At  the  end  of  November,  1557,  he  experienced 
a  very  violent  fit  of  gout,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  a  month.  It 
was  at  this  very  time  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  humiliating  peace 
concluded  in  Italy. 

Little  tribulations  also  came  with  greater  ones  to  irritate  a  broken-up 
constitution.  The  villagers  of  Quacos  quarrelled  with  his  followers, 
poached  his  trouts,  and  even  took  his  cows  if  they  got  beyond  bounds : 
800  ducats  were  also  abstracted  from  his  strong  box,  but  he  would  not 
permit  any  of  his  attendants  who  were  suspected  to  be  put  to  torture. 
A  severe  relapse  of  gout  came  on  on  the  4th  of  January,  1558.  On 
the  2n'd  of  February  the  news  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  of  the 
capture  of  Calais  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  suffer- 
ing monarch  said  he.  had  never  experienced  so  much  pain  in  his  lifetime. 
On  die  ,8th,  however,  he  was  a  little  better ;  he  eat  some  fresh  oysters,' 
and  sent  to  Seville  for  some  sarsaparilla  to  make  decoctions.  Still  his 
sufferings  were  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  with  his  lower  ex- 
tremities uncovered. 

This  month,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  admission  to  the  monasteiy, 
Charles  V.  having  been  informed  by  the  master  of  the  novices  that  his  novi- 
tiate had  expired,  and  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  make  his  profession 
as  a  monk,  or  he  would  not,  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  be  allowed  to 
quit  the  monastery  of  his  adoption,  he  went  through  what  Mignet  calls 
un  simtdacre  de  profession  de  monastique.  Feigned  or  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ordeal  necessary  to  establish  that  he  was  of  sangre  azul 
(blue  blood)  and  unmixed  with  Jewish  or  Moorish  fluids,  mass,  sermon, 
procession,  Te  Deum^  and  banquet,  attended  by  all  the  neighbours  in  their 
best  clothes,  were  duly  gone  through,  and  the  Hieronymites  of  Yuste  added 
to  their  list  the  name  of  a  prince  who  from  emperor  had  become  a  simple 
monk  of  their  order.  So  strict  had  Charles  become,  that  he  now  found, 
fault  with  young  women  coming  to  participate  in  the  charities  of  the 
monastery,  and  they  were  in  future  ordered  not  to  approach  so  holy  a  place 
within  two  shots  of  a  cross-bow,  under  penalty  of  a  hundred  stripes. 

The  imperial  monk,  however,  whose  njime  had  been  so  lately  inscribed 
on  the  registers  of  Yuste,  was  not  long  before  he  treated  his  brethren  with 
a  haughty  indifference  that  had  little  that  was  monastic  in  it.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  came  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  to 
add  to  the  afflictions  of  the  recluse.  When  he  heard  that  his  sister,  who 
was  only  fifteen  months  older  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  tenderly  attached,  was  dead,  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 
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Before  fifteen  months  are  gone/'  he  said,  most  likely  I  shall  keep  her 
company."  One  half  that  period  had  not  elapsed  before  the  brother  and 
both  sisters  were  united  in  theyr  last  home. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  came  in  despair  to  Yuste  to  seek  and  to  give 
consolation  to  her  brother.  Charles  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  prepared 
for  her  on  the  ground-floor  of  his  own  residence.  At  this  time  the  gout 
was  travelling  from  one  to  another  CKtremity,  involving  every  limb  in  his 
body,  his  mouth  was  inflamed,  his  tongue  swollen,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
be  fed  upon  sops.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  his  sister  he  is  spok^ 
as  only  willing  to  eat  herrings,  salt  fish,  and  garlic  He  wished,  and  yet 
he  dreaded  seeing  the  queen.  "  It  does  not  appear  possible,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  that  la  reiru  tres  Chretienne  is  dead ;  I  shall  not  believe  it  tiil  I 
sliall  see  the  Queen  of  Hungary  come  in  alone."  She  did  come  in  alone, 
and  the  emperor  could  not  restrain  his  emotion  on  seeing  her.  Nor 
wece  his  sister's  feelings  of  a  less  tender  character.  She  remained  with 
him  for  twelve  days,  and  during  that  time  his  health  improved  a  little. 
Much  could  not  be  expected,  for  the  state  of  his  limbs  debarred  him  from 
all  exercise. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Charles  Y.  learnt  that  the  last  crown,  which  he 
had  preserved  against  his  will — the  imperial  crown — had  been  placed  on 
the  head  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  was  from  that  moment,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  desnue  de  tout  He  renounced  all  the  titles  which 
he  had  preserved  up  to  that  period.  He  had  his  escutcheons  removed 
from  his  apartments,  and  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  omitted  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.  "  As  to  me,"  he  said  to  his  confessor,  Juan  Regla, 
the  name  of  Charles  suffices,  for  I  am  no  longer  anything.''  But, 
adds  his  historian,  although  the  imperial  crown  had  disappeared  from 
his  apartments,  although  his  titles  had  been  effaced  from  his  seals, 
although  his  name  was  no  longer  pronoimced  in  public  prayer,  he 
remained  what  he  had  always  been  for  the  whole  world.  From  Yalla- 
dolid,  as  from  Brussels,  they  never  ceased  to  write  to  him  as  PEmpereur 
notre  seigneur^  and  when  speaking  of  him  every  one  said  the  Empebob. 

An  unexpected  event  came  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  re- 
cluse. Two  focuses  of  Protestantism  were  simultaneously  discovered 
at  Yalladolid  and  at  Seville.  Charles  Y.,  who  regretted  having  s^u%d 
the  li£d  of  Luther  when  in  his  power  at  Worms,  dictated  the  most  cruel 
proceedings  to  his  daughter  to  arrest  the  progress  of  heresy.  He  paved 
the  way  for,  if  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  the  terrible  religious  execudons 
of  1^59  and  1560.  He  gave  that  stem  impulse  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
day,  which  attained  its  acme  in  the  (mto-da-fes  which  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  YaUadolid  on  the  21st  of  May,  1559,  ia 
the  presence  of  the  Regent  Dona  Juana,  the  InfiGmte  Don  Carios,  and 
all  the  court ;  and  the  2nd  oi  October,  1559,  in  presence  of  the  kmg, 
Philip  II. ;  and  at  Seville  the  24th  of  September,  1559,  and  the  22nd 
of  December,  1560,  before  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Andalusia.  The 
miserable  CazaUa,  notwithstanding  his  recantation,  and  the  bones  of 
Constantin  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  although  he  had  perished  in  his  dungeon 
befoce  his  sentence  had  been  passed,  were  placed  on  the  funereal  ^les, 
whose  flames  devouied  sixty-three  living  victims.  By  the  sides  of  these 
human  beings,  sa(Hrifioed  in  the  name  of  an  all-meroi&il  God,  appeased  a^ 
huadntd  and  ilnrty-seyen  others,  condemned  to  lesier  penaltisii,  md  who, 
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oldthied  in  the  ignominious  san  henits,  were  reconciled  with  the  Church. 
^<  These  frightful  holocausts,**  says  Mignet,  and  these  degrading  reeon* 
oiliatioBS,  were  accomp^hed  in  the  midst  of  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
and  joy  on  the  part  of  a  dominating  clerg}%  a  pitiless  court,  and  a  fanatic 
people.  The  Inquisition  showed  itself  triumphant :  after  having  con- 
quered heresy,  it  mastered,  so  to  say,  royalty."  Where,  it  might  be 
asked,  are  now  the  abettors,  the  assistants,  and  the  joyous  witnesses  of 
these  horrible  immolations  ? 

The  heats  of  summer  in  1558  rather  benefited  the  imperial  recluse 
than  otherwise.  His  mode  of  living  continued  nearly  the  same :  he  eat 
great  quantities  of  cherries,  as  also  of  strawberries  with  cream,  after 
which  he  partook  of  pasties  well  spiced,  of  ham,  and  fried  salt  fish, 
things  that  did  not  agree  with  his  cutaneous  disorders.  His  doctor, 
Mathys,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  this  fact ;  he  was  always  com* 
plaining  of  the  impracticability  of  his  patient.  The  emperor,'*  he  said, 
eats  much,  drinks  still  more,  and  will  not  change  his  mode  of  living, 
ahhougb  his  body  is  full  of  peccant  humours." 

Early  in  July,  in  this  summer,  Quijada  brought  his  family  to  Quacos, 
and  with  them  was  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Moors  and  the  Turks,  .the 
hero  of  the  Alpujaras,  of  Tunis,  and  of  Lepanto,  Don  Juan — then  known 
simply  as  Geronimo — son  of  Charles  V.,  by  Barbe  Blumberg,  a  young  and 
beautiful  native  of  Ratisbon.  Don  Juan  had  been  in  various  hands ;  at 
first  in  those  of  Francisco  Massi,  a  musician,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
lus  early  years  in  shooting  birds  with  a  little  cross-bow,  in  preference  to 
attending  to  the  lessons  of  the  village  priest.  This  free  and  open-air  life 
had  contributed  much  to  render  the  child  as  strong  and  hardy  as  he  was 
handsome  by  descent.  His  blue  eyes  and  charming  sunburnt  £u;e 
were  shaded  by  long  fair  ringlets.  Dona  Magdalena  de  Ulloa,  wife  of 
Quijada,  had  adopted  this  beautiful  child,  and  spared  no  pains  on  his 
education.  No  sooner  had  that  noble  lady  and  her  precious  charge 
arrived  at  Quacos,  than  Charles  gave  her  an  audience.  Don  Juan,  who 
accompanied  her,  was  called  her  page ;  but  neither  monks  nor  villagers 
were  long  in  divining  the  truth.  The  young  conqueror,  whose  ardent 
temperament  was  little  suited  for  cloistral  seclusion,  still  visited,  with 
respectful  admiration,  that  emperor  whom  he  subsequently  had  the  glory 
of  calling  his  father.  "When  dying,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three, 
Don  Juan  demanded  as  a  favour  that  he  might  lie  near  his  lord  and 
father,  and  this  wish  wbs  gratified  by  the  bigoted  Philip.  "  The  noble 
and  dear  child,"  writes  the  historian,  "  whom  the  emperor  had  brought 
near  him  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  whose  interests  he  was  loolang 
to  the  very  evening  of  his  decease  with  a  mysterious  solicitude,  was 
placed  on  his  right  in  the  same  vault  of  the  Escurial." 

The  health  of  the  imperial  recluse  was  in  the  mean  time  failing  more 
and  more.  The  cutaneous  eruption  in  his  legs  was  accompanied  with 
fodi  intoleraUe  itching  that  he  was  induced  to  use  means  to  repel  it, 
which  the  good  sense  of  his  physician  in  vain  -objected  to.  He  used  to 
sleep  in  the  month  of  August  with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  he  thus 
caught  a  cold,  which  brought  on  sore  throat  and  a  relapse  of  gout,  such 
as  he  had  not  before  experienced  at  that  season  of  the  year.  On  the  I6th 
of  the  same  month  the  emperor  experienced  a  fainttog  fit,  which  lefib  Um* 
very  weak,  without  appetite,  and  feverish.    At  this  time  intemitteiit 
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fevers  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  an  unusual  degree.  On  the 
28th  a  change  took  place,  a  violent  thunderstorm  broke  upon  the  moun- 
tains, old  iarees  were  thrown  down,  and  twenty-seven  cows  were  destroyed 
by  the  lightning,  but  the  air  was  refreshed,  and  the  virulence  of  the  fever 
anated.  Yet  it  was  the  very  day  after  thb  beneficent  manifestation  of 
Providence  that,  according  to  the  Hieronymite  monks,  Charles  V.  expe- 
rienced the  first  attack  of  the  sickness  which  was  destined  to  hx  him  low. 
This  malady,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  same  monks,  who  have  been  gene- 
rally followed  by  historians,  was  preceded,  if  not  more  or  less  indirectly 
induced,  by  the  obsequies  which  the  emperor  was  led  to  celebrate  whilst 
still  alive: 

Eight  days  previously,  that  is  to  say,  when  scarcely  free  of  the  gout,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  eruption  on  his  legs  gave  him  grievous  annoyance,  in  ^e  midst 
of  grave  political  matters  and  a  very  multiplied  correspondence,  the  emperor 
held,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  the  Prior  Fray  Martin  de  Angulo,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  Nicolas  B^nigne,oneof  his  barberos:  "  Master  Nidiolas, 
do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  about  — *' About  what,  sire?"  replied  the 
barbero. — *'  I  am  thinking,**  continued  the  emperor,  "  that  I  have  two  thonsand 
crowns  to  spare,  and  I  am  calculating  how  I  could  spend  them  on  my  funeral." 
— "  Your  majesty,"  replied  B^nigne,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  courtier, 
"  need  not  trouble  yourself  upon  tliat  score,  for  if  you  should  die,  we  could 
surely  see  to  that."—**  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  the  emperor  j  "  to  see 
one*s  way  clear,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  have  the  light  behind  one  or  to 
Imve  it  in  front."  The  Chronicle  of  the  Prior  of  Yuste  adds,  that  it  was  as  a 
seouence  to  this  conversation  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  obsequies  of  hioi- 
selt  and  of  his  relations.  Sandoval  relates  the  conversation,  but  takes  do 
notice  of  the  obsequies;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  bdieve  in 
them. 

Tl  e  anonymous  monk  whose  manuscript  has  been  anal)^ed  by  M.  Baklim- 
zen,  and  the  Father  Joseph  de  Siguenza,  who  probably  copied  the  same  in  his 
History  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Jerome,  go  further  in  their  narratives.  According 
to  them,  Charles  V.,  enjoying  at  the  time  perfect  health,  and  in  the  best 
possible  spirits,  called  his  confessor,  Juan  Regla,  and  said  to  him  :  Father 
Juan,  I  feel  myself  better,  much  relieved,  and  without  pain  ;  what  do  you 
think  if  I  should  have  the  funeral  service  performed  for  my  father,  my  motner, 
and  the  empress  ?"  The  confessor  approved  of  the  suggestion  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  emperor  issued  orders  that  everything  should  be  prepared  for  the 
said  religious  ceremonies.  The  celebration  commenced  on  Monday,  the  29th 
of  August,  and  was  continued  on  the  following  days.  Everj'  day,  adds  Father 
Joseph  de  Siguenza,  the  emperor  attended  with  a  lighted  taper,  which  a  page 
bore  before  him.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  followed  out  the  whole 
service  in  a  very  indifferently  ornamented  and  poor-looking  copy  of  Les 
Fleures.  These  pious  commemorations  being  concluded,  the  emperor  again 
summoned  the  confessor,  and  said  to  him :  ^  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  Father 
Juan,  that  having  commemorated  the  obsequies  of  my  relatives,  I  should  also 
perform  mv  own,  and  see  what  must  soon  happen  to  mj'self  ?"  On  hearing 
these  words.  Fray  Juan  Regla  was  much  mov^,  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes, 
arid  he  said,  as  well  as  he  was  able :  May  your  majesty  live  many  years,  if  it 
so  pleases  God,  and  do  not  let  him  announce  to  us  his  death  before  the  time  is 
come.  Those  among  us  who  may  survive  him  will  acquit  themselves  of  this 
duty,  if  our  Lord  permiu  it,  as  they  are  in  du^  bound  to  do."  The  emperor, 
who  was  inspired  by  higher  thoughts,  said  to  him :  *'  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  me  "  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Fray  Juan, "  much.  The  picas 
^  works  which  are  accomplished  by  a  person  whilst  alive  are  of  a  much  greater 
mem,  and  posset  a  much  more  satis&ctory  character,  than  those  whidi  are 
performed  for  him  after  death.  Hvppy  would  it  be  for.  us  all  if  we  did  as  much, 
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Sid  if  we  entertained  sach  good  thoughts !"  The  emperor  accordingly  ordered , 
that  everything  should  be  prepared  for  the  same  evening,  and  that  his  obse-  ' 
quies  should  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

A  catafalque,  surrounded  by  tapers,  was  accordingly  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  chapel.  All  the  attendants  on  his  majesty  came  in  the  garb  of  deep 
mourning.  The  pious  monarch,  also  in  mourning  and  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
came  to  see  himself  buried,  and  to  celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies.  He 
offered  up  prayers  to  (jod  for  that  soul  to  which  He  had  grant^  so  many 
favours  during  lifetime,  so  that,  arrived  at  the  supreme  hour.  He  should  have 
pity  on  it.  It  was  a  spectacle  which  caused  those  who  were  present  to  weep, 
and  many  would  not  have  wept  more  had  he  been  really  deadk  As  to  himself 
at  the  funeral  mass,  he  went  and  placed  his  taper  in  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
as  if  he  had  deposited  his  soul  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  which  the  ancients 
represented  by  the  same  symbol. 

At  noon  the  following  day,  the  8 1st  of  August,  before  evening  had  come  on, 
the  emperor  sent  for  his  confessor,  and  expressed  the  great  gratification  he  felt 
at  having  performed  these  funeral  ceremonies  ;  he  felt  a  degree  of  joy,  he  said, 
which  actually  seemed  to  overflow  within  him.  The  same  day  he  sent  for  the 
guardian  of  his  jewels,  and  asked  for  the  portrait  of  the  empress  his  wife.  He 
remained  some  moments  contemplating  it.  Then  he  said  to  tlie  keeper: 
^  Lock  it  up,  and  give  me  the  picture  of  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Olives." 
He  looked  for  a  long  time  at  this  picture,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  express 
outwardlv  the  elevated  sentiments  which  pervaded  his  mind.  He  then  gave  it 
back,  and  said,  "  Bring  me  the  other  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.'*  This  time 
the  contemplation  was  longer  than  ever,  and  the  meditation  so  deep,  that  his 
physician,  Mathys,  was  obliged  to  warn  him  not  to  make  himself  ill  by  keeping 
the  mental  powers,  which  direct  the  operations  of  the  body,  so  long  on  the 
stretch.  At  this  very  moment  the  emperor  experienced  a  sudden  shivering 
fit.  Turning  to  his  physician,  he  said,  "  I  feel  unwell.'*  It  was  the  last  day 
of  August,  at  about  four  in  the  evening.  Mathys  examined  his  pulse,  and 
found  that  it  was  slightly  aflfected.  He  was  at  once  carried  into  his  room,  and 
from  that  moment  the  siclmess  went  on  always  increasing. 

Here,  says  M.  Mignet,  is  a  perfectly  well-arr^ged  scene,  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting.  The  generality  of  historians  have  accepted  it  from 
the  monks,  and  some  among  them  have  added  still  more  extraordinary 
details.  Not  only  have  they  made  Charles  Y.  attend  his  own  funeral 
service,  but  they  have  stretched  liim  like  a  corpse  on  hb  bier.  But  the 
whole  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  more  than  apocryphal.  The 
nature  of  the  ceremony,  he  says,  the  emperor's  health,  the  occupations 
which  took  up  his  time,  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind,  the  testimony 
of  his  attendants,  which  contradict  the  tales  of  the  monks,  and  authentic 
facts,  which  are  in  contradiction  with  the  date  tissigned  to  this  strange 
proceeding,  do  not  permit  the  least  credit  to  be  attached  to  it. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Charles  V.  spoke  to  his  major-domo  and  his 
confessor  concerning  his  last  testamentary  dispositions.  He  felt  that  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  For  thirty  years  he  had  never  had  fever 
without  having  gout.  He  vrished  to  add  a  codicil  to  the  will  he  had  made 
at  Brussels  the  6th  of  June,  1554. 

On  the  2nd,  the  cold  fit  came  on  mne  hours  before  its.  time,  and  the 
paroxysm  was  so  violent  that  it  drove  the  patient  out  of  his  senses,  and 
when  it  was  over  he  remembered  nothing  that  had  happened  that  day. 
The  paroxysm  itself  was  followed  by  biKous  evacuations.  The  night  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  he  experienced  much  anguish,  but  ^  he  was  a  good 
deal  exhausted  he /ell  asleep.  In  the  morning,  being!  little  better,  he 
confessed  himself  and  received  the  holy  communion. 
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At  abotit  half<*pa8t  eight  'Mathys  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  oo- 
tained  ahoot  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  a  hiack,  corrupt  hlood.  This  relieved 
the  emperor  a  good  deal,  who  eat  a  little  at  eleven,  drank  some  heer  and 
wine  and  water,  and  afterwards  slept  calmly  for  two  hours.  As  his 
head  was,  however,  still  hot,  Mathys  opened  one  of  the  veins  in  the 
hand,  much  against  his  paUent's  wishes,  who  desired  to  he  more  efiicienl^y 
bled,  for  he  described  hirasdf  as.  feeling  full  of  hlood. 

'  Having  eat  a  little  sugared  bread  and  drank  some  beer,  the  same  da^, 
ike  3rd  of  September,  he  had  another  severe  paroxysm,  which  lasted  till 
one  in  the  morning.  The  paroxysm  of  the  4th  came  on  three  hours  earlier 
than  usual,  and,  although  not  very  violent,  still  caused  him  so  great. a  heat 
and  such  intolerable  thirst,  that  he  drank  eight  ounces  of  water  with 
vinegar  syrup  and  nine  ounces  of  beer,  and  having  got  rid  of  his  clothes, 
he  lay  with  only  his  shirt  and  a  silken  counterpane  over  him.  The  crisis 
finished  as  usual  with  the  evacuation  of  bilious  and  putrid  matters. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  imperial  monk  was  clearing  his 
way  to  heaven  by  donations  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the  redemptioa 
of  Christian  slaves,  as  also  for  poor  women  and  other  necessitous  persons. 
He  also  ordered  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  shortly  after  his  death  in 
all  the  monasteries  and  all  the  parish  churches  of  Spain;  he  further 
founded  perpetual  masses,  and  in  order  that  more  prayers  should  be  said 
at  his  tomb,  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to  g^ant  a  jubilee,  with 
plenary  indulgences,  as  an  attraction. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  emperor  had  a  paroxysm  which  lasted 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  during  which  he  was  incessantly  de« 
lirious.  The  7th  he  was  somewhat  better,  eat  some  eggs  in  the  eveniog, 
and  drank  some  wine  and  water.  Neveitheless  the  iniammaition  was 
extending  to  his  mouth,  which  was  dry  and  painful.  The  attack  of  the 
8th  did  not  lastso  long^  and  was  rather  less  violent,  but  he  was  as  delirious 
as  ever,  and  his  face  b^ame  livid.  This  day  Doctor  Comeille  Baersdop 
arrived,  as  also  a  messenger  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Charles  Y. 
experienced  his  last  sensation  of  gladness  on  hearing  that  the  <][uee^  l^d 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  was  about  to  resume  the  government  o(  the 
Low  Countries* 

By  the  11th  of  September  the  interval  between  the  febrile  paroxysms 
had  become  less,  the  patient  was  also  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
his  stomach  could  not  even  retain  a  little  mutton  broth.  The  same  dsy 
the  grand  commander  of  Alcantara  arrived  at  Yuste,  to  no  longer  quit 
his  dear  and  glorious  master  until  his  death. 

The  16th  the  emperor  rallied  a  little,  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
paroxysm  of  fearful  intensity.  The  same  night  the  fever  came  on  with 
an  amount  of  cold  hitherto  unknown.  This  was  followed  by  black  vomit, 
after  which  the  hot  stage  seized  upon  him  with  such  violence,  and  lasted 
so  long,  that  he  was  twenty- two  hours  without  motion  or  without  speaking 
a  word.  He  remained,  indeed,  in  this  frightful  condition  all  the  I7th 
and  until  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  physicians 
were  apprehensive  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  stand  another  paroxysm^ 
yet  on  the  same  day  the  emperor  regained  his  senses,  and  only  remarked 
that  he  did  not  remember  what  had  taken  place  the  previous  evening. 

The  eleventh  1|)arox^sm  occurred  on  the  19th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  il^e 
morning.    The  prelinunary  cold  fit  was  more  intense'  than  ever,  and  as 
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tipon  the  advent  of  the  hot  stage  the  imperial  patient  fell  into  the  same 
^te  of  insensibility  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  physicians,  apprehensive 
that  he  would  not  rally,  requested  that  the  extreme  unction  should  be 
administered.  Quijada  objected  to  this  for  some  time,  from  fear  of  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  ceremony  on  his  master,  who,  albeit  immovable 
and  silent,  might  still  be  sensible  as  to  what  was  going  on ;  but  at  nine 
o'clock  the  physicians  became  so  seriously  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their 
patient,  that  the  major-domo  yielded.  The  confessor,  Juan  Regla, 
brought  the  extreme  unction,  which  Charles  V.,  says  his  historian,  re- 
ceived in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  consciousness,  in  great  composure, 
and  with  every  feeling  of  devotion. 

The  moribund  emperor,  however,  got  through  the  night  of  the  19th 
and  that  of  the  20th,  fighting  against  the  accumulation  of  evils,  till  he 
had  scarcely  any  pulse  left.  Having  resumed  his  wonted  self-command, 
it  appeared  as  if  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will,  he  preserved  his  reason 
clear  and  the  same  pious  serenity  up  to  the  moment  when  he  expired. 
Having  confessed  himself  again,  he  wished  to  -communicate  once  more ; 
but  fearful  that  he  should  not  have  time  if  he  waited  till  Juan  Regla  had 
consecrated  the  wafer  in  his  own  apartment,  he  bade  them  fetch  the 
holy  sacrament  from  the  great  altar  of  the  church.  Quijada  did  not 
think  that  force  remained  to  him  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  supreme  act  of  a  dying  Catholic.  Let  your  majesty  consider,"  he 
said,  "  that  it  cannot  receive  nor  swallow  the  host*' — "  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it,"  replied  the  emperor,  simply  and  resolutely.  Juan  Eegla,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  brought  the  viaticum  in  pro- 
cession; Charles  V.  received  it  with  uie  greatest  fervour,  and  said, 
"  Lord,  God  of  truth,  who  have  purchased  our  salvation  by  your  death, 
I  place  my  soul  in  your  hands."  He  afterwards  heard  mass,  and  when 
the  priest  pronounced  the  comforting  words  of  Christian  redemption, 
^*Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  he  struck  his 
breast  with  his  faltering  hand. 

Before  attending  to  fiiese  religious  duties,  the  emperor  had  given  a  few 
minutes  to  terrestrial  cares :  at  about  eight  o'clock  he  had  made  every 
one  go  out  of  the  room  except  Quijada.  The  latter,  going  on  his  knees 
to  receive  his  master's  last  words,  Charles  V.  said  to  him,  "  Luis  Quijada, 
I  see  that  I  am  getting  weaker,  and  that  I  am  going  bit  by  bit ;  I  am 
thankful  to  God  for  it,  since  it  is  His  will.  You  will  tell  the  king,  my 
son,  he  must  take  care  of  those  who  served  me  up  to  my  death,  and  that 
he  must  not  permit  strangers  to  reside  in  this  house."  Then  for  half  an 
hour  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  very  slowly,  but  with  a  certain  firmness,  of 
his  natural  son  Don  Juan,  of  his  daughter  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  whom 
he  would  have  wished  had  been  happier  with  Maximilian,  and  of  all  who 
remained  the  object  of  his  affections  and  of  his  solicitude  in  the  world 
that  he  was  about  to  leave. 

At  noon,  the  same  day,  Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  violent  propagandism  in  England,  arrived. 
Charles  V.  mistrusted  a  man  who  had  been  denounced  by  the  Inquisitor- 
General  Vald^s,  but  he  was  anxious  to  see  him,  as  he  was  bearer  of  a 
message  from  his  son  Philip. 

When  Quijada  introduced  the  unordiodox  primate,  supp(»rted  by  two 
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DomioicaiM,  die  aceUnshop  went  oo  bo4b  kiwet  nmr  ibe  M  of  tke 
mperor  and  lamed  his  hand.  The  enperor,  who  was  naar  bis  cod, 
lookad  at  lum  scmie  time  witheut  taying  anytluog,  and  Iben,  after  harag 
aikad  for  news  o£  his  8on»  he  inirited  hmi  to  go  uid  rejpose  lamM, 

A  little  before  n^bt  set  in,  liie  empem  tede  Qoijade  ba^e  the  eoar 
secrated  tapers  brought  from  the  renomed  sancteary  oi  Netre  Daatie  de 
Montserrat  ready,  as  also  the  crucifix  and  image  of  the  Virgin  wUdi  the 
empress  bad  with  her  at  her  death,  and  with  which  be  bad  abeedy  said 
he  intended  also  to  die.  A  few  nunntes  aftmraxds  bis  weakness  vot- 
creasing*  Qoijada  summoned  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  in  ocdtf  that  he 
mi^bt  be  with  the  emperor  as  lus  last  moment. 

At  the  request  of  the  dying  monarch  the  primate  read  the  Z>#  JRro- 
fnntGs,  accompanying  each  yerse  with  remarks  appropriate  to  the  esdsting 
conjuncture ;  then,  falling  on  hk  knees  and  snowing  the  emperor  tl^ 
crucifix,  he  spoke  those  words  which  were  aftwwards  imputed  to  ham  as 
a  crime  by  tl^  Inquisilaim :  Here  is  He  who  answers  for  us  all ;  tbrae  is 
no  more  sin,  eyerything  is  pardoned!" 

Many  of  the  monks  who  were  in  the  imperial  chamber^  and  the  Qnmi- 
Master  oi  Alcantara,  were  diodsed  at  these  words>  whuh  appened  to 
place  in  Christ  alone  the  work  of  salyation  ac<pnred  to  nMm  by  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  without  man  having  aught  to  obtain  by  bis  own 
merits.  When  ^  archbisbop  bad  finished,  Don  Lms  de  Aiiua  imme*- 
diately  urged  Fray  Frandsoo  de  Villalba  to  speak  to  the  eooiperor  of 
death  and  salvation  in  more  Catholk  tttms. 

The  two  doctrines  which  divided  the  age  were  thus  ence  more  brought 
before  Charles  Y.,  on  the  point  of  expiring.  He  listened  with  serenity, 
probably  no  longer  capable  of  distingui^ng  between  what  was  granted 
through  the  redeeming  grace  of  Chnst  and  what  was  expected  from  the 
moral  co-operation  of  man. 

About  two  o'ck>ck  in  the  mining  of  Wednesday,  the  2l8t  of  Sepiam- 
ber,  the  emperor  felt  hb  strength  sinking,  and  that  he  was  abon^  to 
Feeling  his  own  pulse,  he  diook  his  head,,  as  if  to  say  All  is  oyer." 
He  then  bade  the  monks  recite  the  litany  and  the  pceytfs  for  the  dyings 
and  he  ordered  Quijada  to  Hght  the  consecrated  tapers^  He  Bext  m.ade 
the  archbishop  give  him  the  crucifix  which  had  served  the  empiasa  ee 
passing  from  life  to  death,  and  pressed  it  twice  to  bis  bosom  and  tb^ 
to  his  mouth.  Then  taking  the  taper  in  his  right  hand,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Quijada,  and  stretching  out  his  left  baud  towards  the  crudmx 
which  the  archbishop  held  out  towards  him,  he  said:  ''The  time  is 
come !"  A  moment  afterwards  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  aai 
then  e:qnred,  sighin^^  once  or  twice  deeply.  ''  Thus  passed  eway»^  wrote 
Quijada  in  the  muist  of  his  aflBiction  and  his  admiration,  ''  the  greatest 
man  thai  ever  was  or  ever  will  be." 
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▲  TRIP  TO  BOUL06KE. 

BT  DUDLXr  OOSTELLO* 

m  nine  hoim!  That  wOI  be  about  ir^***  obsemd 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Crake,  a  substantial  member  of  the  Stock  Exehaoge^  ar  be 
put  down  ihe  Times  for  a  moment,  and  addressed  biraseff  again  to  lus 
brealfiEtft.  ^IH  take  another  cup  of  tea,  BeQ, — ^not  quite  so  sweet  as  Ae 

What  cBd  jou  say,  papa  ?^  asl^  the  joung  ladj  thus  sjp/pesHei  to. 
Anot&er  cup  of  tea,  my  dear;  I  ^poke  plain  enoi:^^  I  tliougbt;  and, 
Mrs.  Orake^  FH  trouble  you  for  some  of  ti^t  dry  toast* ** 

^<  (Xiy  I  beard  t/iat,  jpwptk,^  returned  his  diAugnter, — rather  less  sugar, 
I  think, — ^but  you  saidTsometbtng,  didn't  you,  about  Bouloigne  ?^ 

'^To  be  sure  I  ^Sid^**  replkd  Mr.  Crake,  slK»tIy.  Can  get  Aere  di- 
rect m  nme  bours.*^ 

•*  Bj  the  express  train,  papa?^ 

^Express  nonsense f  you  don't  call  that  cfi-reet.    No  f  by  the  boat.". 
*^Dwt  mBj  Mr.  Chike,"  groaned  bis  wife,  ^you  really  don't  mean  to 
go  by  water 

How  are  we  to  get  there  without  1^  retorted  the  stodc-broker. 
« I  mean  aD  the*  way.    Don't  you  recoBect  what  happoied  to  us  the 
last  time?    They  said  *  ten  hours '  then,  and  it  was  full  twenty.    Oh  that 
dreadful  storm  when  I  thought  we  were  all  going  down  f  Tm  sore  I  shall 
neyer  forget  it 

•  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Crake,  Aat  was  late  m  the  year, — -iust  about  the 
equinox.  There^s  neyer  any  wind  to  speak  of  in  the  montnof  June.  We 
shall  have  iSke  sea  as  smooth  as  a  mlB-pond." 

"  Fm  sure  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better. — ^Now  pray,  Mr.  Crake^ 
do  go  by  the  train.'* 

Oh,  do,  papa  f*  chnned  in  IGss  Isab^ 

**  Second  dass,  then,*  was  his  reply. 
'      Stdf  and  absurdity!"*  exclaimed  Ae  dder  lady. 

•*  Second  chws!  my  gracious  P  ejaculated  thd  younger  one. 
Look  here,  Mrs.  Chike,"  said  her  husband,  setting  down  his  tea- 
cup and  putting  on  a  business-l&e  air,  "  We're  going  to  Bultoan  for  the 
Summer  as  much  fbr  economy  as  pleasure.  I  put  down  a  certain  sum: 
two,  three,  or  four  hundred  pounds, — no  matter — there  it  is.  Well,  t^e 
cheaper  you  go  to  work  one  way,  the  more  money  you  have  to  spend  in 
another.  There's  three  of  us  and  your  maid:  that's  three  firsts  and  one 
second — you  don^  object  to  Harriet  in  the  second,  I  hope  ? — then  there's 
three  saloons  and  one  fore-cabin, — stewardess  and  ship's  crew ;  what  does 
all  that  come  to  ?  Six-ten  !  Now  for  the  boat.  Three  fourteens  are 
forty-two,  and  ten's  fifty-two  and  one — a  shilling's  quite  enough  for  dm 
wbdb  party — and  one's  fifty^three ;  dioners  " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  about  dinners!  Fm  certain  neither  Bell,  nor  I,  nor 
poor  Harriet  will  be  able  to  touch  a  thii^!"^ 

Very  good !  One  (Knner  then,  say  two-and-six — fifky-five  and  m — 
take  my  own  brandy  and-  cigars — tiiere's  a  saving  of  duree-fourteen-sir 
buy  you  and  Bell  a  bonnet  apiece  when  you  get  to  Bolloatt." 
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Artful  Mr.  Crake.  The  new  bonnets  settled  the  question,  and  the 
ladies  consented  to  go  the  way  he  proposed. 

You  perceive  that  the  stock-broker  wasn't  a  mean  fellow,  only  ^  when 
he  spent  money,''  as  he  said,  ''he liked  to  have  the  full  value  of  it." 

Tiiejr  embarked  accordingly  at  London-bridge  Wharf  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  last  June,  on  board  the  Stickfast  steamer,  commanded  by 
Captun  Nettle. 

It  was  a  soft,  hazy  day,  with  the  sun  visible  only  at  long  intervals,  but 
there  was  no  wind, — a  great  consolation  to  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Crake's  party. 
Mr.  Criddle,  a  friend  of  the  stock-broker,  and  an  admirer — ^half-avowed — 
of  Miss  Isabel,  who  also  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Boulogne, 
heroically  expressed  a  wish  for  a  breeze;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  Mr.  Criddle  was  not  more  than  five-atid-twenty,  and  had 
officiated  as  bow-oar"  in  the  recent  match  between  the  Conger  and  the 
Mudlark,  from  Battersea-bridge  to  Putney,  which  (he  said)  was  won  by 
the  former  entirely  owing  to  his  skill  in  watermanship,  though  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  twice  fouled  a  lighter  and  three  times  caught  crabs," 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Mudlark  lost  was  because  her  cox- 
swain, who  was  short-sighted,  steered  her  bump  ashore.  To  the  stodc- 
broker  himself  the  weather,  he  declared,  was  a  matter  of  indifierence  ; 
much  less  so,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  stowage  of  his  luggage,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  marked  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  Crake." 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  on  this  head  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  irritation  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  voyage,  displayed 
itself  in  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle.  Habitual  passengers  by  the  Stick- 
fast — should  there  happen  to  be  any  who  have  steamed  in  her  more 
than  once^will  remember  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  awaken  the  iras- 
mbility  of  her  gallant  commander,  whose  fiery  countenance^  thin  lips,  and 
.  water-coloured  eyes,  hold  out  to  the  physiognomist  a  promise  which  sel- 
dom remains  long  unfulfilled. 

'<  I  hope,  cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Crake,  intercepting  that  officer,  just  as  Ae 
steamer  was  about  to  start — "  I  hope,  cap'n,  my  things  will  be  stowed  in 
a  dry  place,  for  I've  a  good  deal  of  value  on  board,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Value  !"  shouted  Captain  Nettle,  fiercely — ain't  my  ship  of  no 

value — ain't  my  cargo  of  no  value — ain't  my  crew — d         your  eyes, 

there,  what  are  you  after  with  that  painter?  Cast  off,  can't  you — hard 
down  with  the  helm — ^let  her  go — value  !"  And  with  these  words  be 
shouldered  Mr.  Crake  on  one  side,  and  the  next  moment  was  pacing  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  gesticulating  more  vehem^tly,  shout- 
ing louder,  and  redder  in  the  face  than  ever. 

"  What  a  gate  boot !"  said  Mr.  Criddles,  who  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  pronounce  or  even  imitate  the  canine  letter,  but  dropped 
it  altogether.    "  If  I  was  you,  Mr.  Cake  ^" 

Let  me  alone,"  said  the  stock-broker.  ^'  I'll  handle  him  by-and-by — 
you'll  see." 

The  Stickfast  had  a  great  many  passengers,  and  deck-room  was  scaaroe, 
but  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Criddle,  ymo  felt  himself  (he  said)  in  his  native 
element,  had  secured  comfortable  accommodation  for  Mrs.  Crake  and 
Isabel ;  the  stock-broker,  still  further  incited  thereto  by  his  wife,  was  rest- 
less about  his  baggage ;  and  the  bow-oar  of  the  Conger  declared  that, 
for  his  part,  he  never  sat  down  at  sea,  except  when  he  was  pulling ;" 
80  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
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entertain  by  his  highly  satirical  remarks  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
Captain  Nettle  coming  in,  of  course,  for  a  large  share  of  his  sarcasm. 

This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  but  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Crake  got  tired  of  watching  his  three-and-twenty  packages, 
which  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  off  with,  and  returned  to  the  seat 
he  had  vacated,  when  he  took  out  the  Times  and  began  to  read  ;  Mrs. 
Crake,  who  was  a  large  lady  and  given  to  repose,  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle 
slumber ;  her  daughter  Isabel,  whose  eyes  were  very  fine,  and  who  was, 
I  must  observe,  an  extremely  handsome  g^rl,  made — as  she  generally  did 
— excellent  use  of  hers,  in  a  way  not  particularly  flattering  to  Mr. 
Criddle;  and  that  gentleman  having  either  exhausted  the  quiver  in 
which  he  kept  his  shafts  of  wit,  or  perceiving  that  his  sallies  were  un- 
attended to,  moved  off,  and  consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  and  we  find  the  stock-broker  holding  forth 
amongst  a  knot  of  stout  individuals  like  himself  on  the  demand  for  specie, 
the  chances  of  the  war,  the  Crystal  Palace  ''as  a  speculation,"  and  other 
cogptiate  subjects ;  Mrs.  Crake  nas  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  some  crochet- work ;  Miss  Isabel,  having  discovered  that  there  is 
no  one  on  board  worth  looking  at,  is  reading  ''  Scenes  at  Sebastopol  and 
a  Canter  through  the  Crimea,"  the  latest  (authentic)  work  on  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East;  and  Mr.  Criddle,  who  has  more  than  once  returned  to 
his  allegiance,  has  contrived  to  fix  upon  a  greater  spooney  than  himself, 
whom  he  is  stunning  with  aquatic  adventures. 

Yet  later  in  the  day  the  ordinary  pursuits  on  board  of  steamers  begin 
to  tame;  eager  politicians,  joUy  young  watermen,  elderly  la^es,  even 
young  ones,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  life  be  worth  preserving  at  all 
— ^which  none  of  them  doubt — ^it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  best  means  of 
sustaining  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  steward  are  looked  upon  with  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  Captain  Nettle,  in  whose  demeanour  there' 
appears  no  change,  as  several  of  the  passengers  who  have  asked  him 
questions  about  the  weather  and  other  matters  pertdning  to  the  voyage 
can  conscientiously  testify :  to  be  perpetually  annoyed  himself  and  always 
to  snub  others  are  evidently  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  called  into 
existence. 

Dinner  is  announced,  the  universal  heal-all"  on  board  a  Boulogne 
steamer ;  the  stock- broker,  with  a  few  others  equally  wide-awake,  has 
seated  lumself  at  table  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  steward  came 
scuttling  along  with  the  first  dish ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  previous 
disclaimer,  it  does  not  require  a  second  summons  from  her  husband  to 
induce  Mrs.  Crake  to  take  her  place  beside  him;  Mr.  Criddle  is  in  a 
predicament ;  he  is  very  hungry,  but  being  also  very  much  In  love, 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Miss  Isabel's 
remaining  on  deck ;  she,  however,  won  t  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  but  emoins 
him,  ''  if  he  wishes  to  please  her,"  to  go  down  and  take  care  of  her 
"parents" — so  dutiful  is  she,  in  expression — and  Mr.  Criddle,  believing 
that  at  last  he  has  made  an  impression,  leaves  the  young  lady  to  her 
meditations.  What  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Criddle  is  gone,  she  beckons  to  the  steward  as  he  is  hurry- 
ing past,  and  tells  him  she  will  take  something  on  deck ;  which  ''  some- 
thing'* consists  of  pickled  salmon,  the  legs  and  breast  of  a  chicken,  four 
or  five  slices  of  tongue,  a  plateful  of  lobster-salad,  a  gooseberry  tart  and 
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a  miuii ;  m  wMcb--^  well  m  oa  a  giaw  of  stout  and  » lBi;do  sfanBa^ 
she  mediUtoi, — iriih  ooggklatafcb  aafafiu^t^  If  I  weratoaie&ti<A  boir 
ilMf  dine  below,  70a  unnld  xeallj  give  Miis  Isabel  Ihe  csedit  she  deiiswes 
far  iiar  abitumoe:  thoee-aad^uqienee  a4ieed  (not  two-«iidHui^  Mjc 
Oiak%  and  job  kmaw  it)  esa't  pay  for  what  is  eonramad;  see  bow  oftoa 
thej  Tetam  to  ike  charge;  how  me  boiled  hee£  disappears  borigoatallyj 
the  poast  hngitndinalljr ;  how  the  fowls  seem  literally  to  take  wing  as 
they  fly  oat  of  Hub  dishes^  how  vieal<^d-haBi"  axe  aoTer  asked  6x 
apart ;  bow  every  thing  is  asked  for  at  once,  and  at  least  &w  times  over ; 
yetfioaiehow  the  steward  assuu^es  to  bear  1^  against  the  certain  loss 
which  mast  be  die  consequence  4of  this  extraordinary  devi^pmant  of 
appetite :  Qiampagne,  ICoselie^  sherry,  and  faraady,  nave  their  pDoes^ 
and  those  prices  ace  sooietames  profitable  to  the  vendor.  He  has  the 
reputation,  too,  of  brewing  a  superior  mystical  ooa^M>und  which  he  eafls 

AMdogoe  pnneh  and  to  ascertain  in  what  reipeot  it  differs  from 
fimiliar  BiitiA  aixturo — no  ^thernMdve  inciting — «  few  of  the  choicest 
snsints  on  board  give  orders^  when  Abe  ol<^  is  deasod,  for  ample  joroma. 
The  stook-bioker  is  one  c£  these;  iadeed,  owing  to  bis  habit  of  dbais- 
mamsiag  at  pohlic  meetings,  be  assumes  tbe  oSce  of  preudent  jo£  &e 
qrasppsinsn,  and  takes  the  lead  in  the  a&er-dinner  eosiversu^iu  He  is 
SBf^petied  hw  several  gentlemen  of  city  remeotability,  who  enter  th«r 
names  on  the  stewaid's  list  as  Messrs.  fiawidns,  Rubles,  Hke^  Wort% 
Tw%e,  Shum,  and  Snoddy,  and  the  nmnber  finishes  wUh  Albert  Oidr 
die,  ^ose  strong  point  is  oeii^  what  he  calls  manlyj** — a  facalty  whixi 
he  now  develops  by  a  libesal  oonsunyticm  of  Boologne  pnneh. 

The  io/pcB  diseiissed  by  these  respectabfe  testers  are  varioas  at  &a|^ 
but,  by  dep^eees,  Ibey  conveige  and  asouse  a  warlike  tendem^.  Ti» 
gaeat  qnesboa  of  the  day  is  examined  in  all  its  beanngs.  The  ^ock- 
broker,  after  deaonncing  Lcml  Aberdeen  aa  a  mufiE^  and  declaring  4hat 
Lord  Palmensten  is  man — eentinents  which  meet  with  wureraal 
approhaAicm — ^bneaks  ground  at  Malter,"  czitieises  the  intseaiched  can:^ 
'^ijoaUy^po-ly,"  poohnpoobs  the  reviews  at  ^  Skewtory,"  divides  ha. 
&roes  i&to  four  diviuons,  lands  one  ''slap-bang,"  aa  be  says,  <^at 
Yamei^"— another  at  O-desser,''  to  cut  off  the  retreat  x>f  ''tbs 
Booshians,''  a  third  *^  somewhere  in  the  Crimyer,"  and  with  the  £smA. 
hattesB  ^wn  all  the  fortresses  from  Anaypcnr"  to  Badoubt-Kayley.*' 
These  idea%  you  will  peineive,  are  not  altogether  original-^ottach  Xess  m 
than  his  pronuaoiation  of  the  Turkish  names — but  bis  phms  of  attack 
have  that  rmarkidde  merits  and  if  his  advice  had  been  taken,  Mt»  Codse 
isof  opinum  it  would  have  been  idl  up  with  the  Czar.  Mr.  Sawkins,  wha 
is  a  very  elderly  gentkwaas,  and  "  perfectly  fsacoUectfB^"  as  he  telk  ths 
cooipany,  the  camp  at  Coxheath,''  mclines  in  the  main"  to  ag7»e  with 
tbL  Gxake  as  te  the  general  lystem  of  operations,  Init  xother  confoaes 
the  fneaticKi  by  not  very  distmetly  ramemberiog  the  namea  of  the  several 
eommanden,  nor  thepositieas  wluch  they  occupy ;  he  anticipates  a  great 
deal  Itaai  employment  of  ^jny  Lord  Bi^lan,"  whom  he  has  seen 
^^epeatedly,"  and  considers  ^'a  fine  soldier-Uce  man."  Jlx.  J^qg^ea  ia  of 
a  nautical  4um  of  nund— <in  which  account  be  is  very  friendly  miik 
Albert  Oriddle,  who  alaeadF  calls  him  'XJggles"— ^d  is  bent  m 
'^Ibrang  the  blodcade,"  mich  ei^BOSsion  it  is  evident  be  has  buti( 
haiy  perception  of  what  a  blockade  really  is.  Mr.  Fik^  as  Ms  naaas 
si^^^  is— Jike  PavoUes— <'a  gallant  militaiastp"  jdnlled  ia 
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epiAlMAiof  Wirt  h^itill  lor  ^^debonchinf^  and    tvnuBg  tbe 

ii^  ''a  paiaf  iP^j^ppuif'*  operating  <<in  detai^^  and  so  fortk:  stral^ipal 
processes  whidi  he  does  not  exacdy  succeed  in  reconciling.  Mr.  Worts 
dedares  inth  eoophasis  duut  he  would  make  abort  work  (Mf  it;  nothing 
less  than  driving  them  into  the  sea  wiU  satisfy  him.  Mr.  Twigg  haa 
been  informed  (bj  his  Sunday  paper,  but  he  keeps  back  his  authority) 
that  Cronstadt  is  impregnid>le,  but  refuses  to  disclose  which  is 
*<^exac%"  iim  weak  pointy  a  farboarance  on  his  port  for  which  lihe 
Emperor  l^cholas  11^  isitiheut  doubt,  ^ceedingly  grateful*  Messrs. 
Shuin  and  Snoddy  ace  nather  of  theai  very  correct  as  to  the  localities, 
and  make  rather  a  hash  of  the  places  on  the  Danube,  which  river  altera 
its  course  ia  the  most  ohligii]^  manner  to  suit  their  respective  views ;  but 
wheia  they  declare  that  ^'thece  o«^ht  to  be  no  more  d— d  nonsense," 
tiiey  pronoance  the  opinion  of  the  whole  company.  Albert  Criddle,  in 
Us  uMaiy  way,  wishes  he  had  the  oommand  of  a  gun-boat,  he'd  soon 
make  the  'Ussians  know  what  we  could  do," — only  let  him  "go  at  ^em^" 
and    be*d  soon  'attie  Constadt  about  their  ears ! 

From  specalating  on  objects  rendered  safe  by  distance,  the  military 
and  naval  critics  turn  to  something  nearer  home.  The  Camp  at  Boulogne, 
which  most  of  them  are  on  their  way  to  visi^  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the 
discaa»on.  A  camp  is  the  chevtd  de  hataiUe  of  Mr.  Sawkin&  and  his 
mcollections  i^ain  come  into  play.  He  didn't  ^  to  ChoUiam,  last  year, 
on  iUM^unt  of  the  wet^  but  wl»9n  he  was  quite  a  young  man  he  re- 
membered, "  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,"  seeing  '^his  late  Royal  'Ighnesf 
the  Duke  of  York  review  the  troops  at  Wimbledon,"  the  immediate  bear- 
ing of  which  upon  the  Cam|>  at  Boulpgne  is  not  very  apparent  In 
his  next  sentenee,  however,  he  nad  proceeded  as  £Eur  as  "  Coimeath^"  and 
mi^ght  in  time,  perhaps,  have  crossed  the  Channel  if  he  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Crake^  who  wished  to  give  a  toast  ''He  would  drink," 
he  s^d,  ''  the  'ealths  of  our  gallant  Hal-lies,  and  sue -cess  to  their  harms !" 
c^Merving,  par  parenibese^  that  he  was  "  one  of  those  who  always  had 
respected  the  Fr^h  nation,"  and  he  trusted  ''  soon  to  be  among  'em." 
the  toast  in  general  was  highly  applauded,  and  Mr.  Crake's  last  wish 
strenuously  echoed,  the  *'when  shall  we  get  to  Belong"  becoming  an 
int^restuoig  subject  of  speculation.  The  inquiry  led  to  some  remarks  jaot 
very  flattering  to  Captain  Nettie,  whose  brusquerie  had  offended  the 
grealier  part  of  the  punch-drinkers,  the  stoek-broker  displaying  more 
ixntation  than  anybody  else,  and  promising — for  tiie  second  time  tiiat  day 
— ^to  ''  bring  lum  to  his  bearings."  Shortiy  after  this  declaration  the 
panty  broke  up  and  reUu*ned  on  deck. 

It  was  now  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  vessel  being  abreaat  of 
tl)us  North  Foreland,  Albert  Criddle  observed  to  lus  friend  Ruggles,  as 
diey  stood  in  the  ''  fo'castle"  smoking,  that  the  SUckfa$t  could  now  lay 
her  oourse,  and  he  reekoned  she  woidd  blow  off  her  steam  in  Bolong 
hajboiir  before  the  clock  struck  ten,-— an  opinion  in  which  Rubles 
ac<|uiesced,  qualifying  hk  assent,  however,  by  the  safe  remark,  that  if  the 
wind  got  up  from  we  ''  suthard  and  eastard"  they  shouldn't  be  in  so 

iilHI. 

''Not  A  cat'a-paw  at  pesent,"  ^d  Albert,  making  a  telescope  of  his 
left  hand  and  looking  stead&stly  throughsl^  "  but  one  never  knows  when 
a^Jbeeze  may  qping  up^   I  shouldn't  mind,  on  my  own  account  if  it  came 
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on  to  blow  a  gale,  for  I'm  usecl  to  thiit  kind  (A  ihStlg,-- Jiaye  weattiejl  ^ 
pitty  many  in  my  time ;  bat,**  be  added,  iti  ft  confidential  tone,  to 
you  wbat,  Uggles,  there's  some  one  on  board, — a  loveW  beings  ia 
feet  

I  see,*'  interrupt^  tluggles ;  "  you're  enamoured.   You  didn't  wrap 
your  pea-coat  round  somebody  just  now  for  nothing, — ^not  you  V*  And 
Kuggles  laughed,  but  not  in  scorn. 
Albert  pressed  his  hand  earnestly. 

*'  'Uggles,"  he  said  impressively,  "  you  have  wung  the  seket  fom  my 
best ;  I  will  not  disguise  the  tooth  :  beefiy,  I  love  Miss  Cakel" 

I  wish  you  'appy,"  ejaculated  Ruggles,  with  a  sigh, — for  he,  too,  had 
known  the  tender  passion. 

While  this  interesting  colloquy  was  passing,  the  weather  had  altered 
its  character.  The  gale  which  Mr.  Criddie  had  defied  still  kept  aloof, 
but  in  its  stead  a  raw  mist  came  creeping  up  from  the  eastward  and  made 
everything  feel  damp  and  uncomfortable ;  there  was  also,  as  the  SUckJasi 
rounded  the  Foreland,  what  Albert  nautically  termed  a  nasty  jabbJe  of 
a  sea,"  which  produced  a  sort  of  up-and-down  motion  which  was  highly 
disagreeable :  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  put  an  end  to  further  conversa- 
tion between  the  newly-made  friends,  and  render  them  inoi^mhle  of  at- 
tending to  any  but  their  own  concerns. 

It  fared  much  the  same  with  several  more  of  the  belBgerent  puncii- 
drinkers,  but  the  stock-broker  and  Mr.  Pike  still  held  their  own,  and 
bravely  paced  the  deck  after  the  ladies  had  descended  fw  tea  and 
shelter. 

By  degrees  the  mist  thickened  to  the  consistency  ci  fog,  and  the 
slackened  speed  of  the  SHckfast  plainly  intimated  that  the  prediction  of 
Mr.  Criddie  respecting  the  hour  of  arrival  would  be  felsified.  This  was 
a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  improve  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle^ 
and,  like  the  weed  whose  name  he  bore,  he  stung  every  one  who  came 
near  him  with    these  lubber-like  questions." 

Mr.  Crake  did  not  seem  to  think  that  this  was  a  fevourable  moment  ftM- 
carrying  out  his  threat,  but  mildly  put  it  to  tiie  irritable  commander,, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn  round  and  run  for  the  nearest 
English  port ! 

^'  You'd  like  to  jam  the  wessel  on  to  the  Good'ns  I  'spoee ;  have  your 
eye  on  the  binnacle  you  at  the  wheel,  and  keep  her  head  a  good  south, — 
so ;  '  turn  round,' — ^  put  about,'  you  mean — what  then,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Be  ready  there  with  tiiem  lanterns ;  hang  one  at  the  fbretopmast* 
head, — get  another  over  the  bows,  lash  it  to  the  bo' -sprit  as  fur  out  af 
ever  you  can  git ;  damme  next  thing  he'll  want  me  to  come  to  a  hanker 
in  the  middle  of  the  Channel." 

After  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Crake  did  not  venture  on  any  more  suggestions^ 
but  contented  himself  by  muttering,  "  Wait  till  I  get  you  ashore !" 

llie  prospect  of  speedily  realimng  that  event  became  more  doubtfol 
every  moment,  for  owing  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  it  was  found 
necessary  to  stop  the  vessel's  way  ahogether  with  an  occasional  torn  of 
the  padales  to  counteract  the  set  of  the  carrot.  Nothing  disturbs  a 
man's  ideas  of  locality  so  mudi  as  a  fog,  and  Captain  Nettie,  with  all  lus 
experience,  was  quite  out  in  his  reckoning.  Of  course  the  more  uncer- 
tain he  felt,  the  more  savage  he  g^rew.  But  there  are  situations  wben 
even  the  ill-temper  of  a  sea-captain  may  be  set  at  nought  by  his  passen* 
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gtm,  exA  th^  {>resent  was  one  of  these,  for  in  the  midst  of  what  Criddle 
ca}l«4  '^baeking  and  filling,"  the  steamer  estahliahed  her  title  to  the 
name  she  bore>  and  suddenly  stuck  hard  and  inst.  When,  therefore,  it 
became  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  vessel  was  in  a  fix,  ^e  courage 
Mr^  Crake  revived,  and  having  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Twigg,  who  was 
a  lawyer's  derk,  he  headed  a  deputation,  composed  principally  of  the 
punch-drinkers,  and  advancing  towards  Captain  Nettle,  who  had  come  a(b 
as  the  Stickfast  grounded,  demanded  to  know  categorically''  where 
they  were? — It  was  a  question  more  easily  adced  than  answered,  but 
compelled  to  reply,  Captain  Nettle  growled  out  that  they  might  be 
'^somewheres  off  Belong he  couldn*t  tell  to  a  cable's  length  <^in  the 
midst  of  this  here  blessed  fog." 

And  what  steps,  sir,"  sud  the  stock-broker,  authoritatively, — what 
steps  do  you  mean  to  take  to  get  the  ship  off?" 

**I'll  show  you,"  returned  the  captain,  gruffly.  Stand  by  there 
forrard,"  he  shouted,  "  with  the  portfire." 

God  bless  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sawkins,  in  tremulous  tones,  "  he's 
gdng  to  blow  the  vessel  up !" 

These  words  created  quite  a  sensation  amongst  the  deputation,  which 
became  an  absolute  panic  when  a  moment  afterwards  a  loud  explosion 
took  place.  Aghast  and  bewildered,  the  stock-broker,  Mr.  Twigg,  and 
the  rest — including  even  the  manly  Criddle — suddenly  turned  tau,  and 
rushed  precipitately  to  tjie  companion,  upsetting  each  other  in  their 
flight,  and  rolling  in  a  struggling  heap  down  the  stairs.  Captain  Net- 
tle's wrathful  features  expressed  more  mirth  than  any  one  would  have 
imagined  they  were  capable  of  wearing,  and  he  said  with  a  grim  chudde 
to  one  of  the  crew :  "  I  thought  that  g^n  would  settle  'em !" 

He  then  went  forward  himself  to  have  the  mgnal  r^ated;  and 
although  the  majority  of  the  passengers  began  to  feel  assured,  after 
three  or  four  discharges,  that  the  Stickfast  was  not  blown  up,  they  were 
by  no  means  certain — as  Mr.  Sawkins,  backed  by  the  ladies,  suggested 
^that  a  naval  action  had  not  commenced  with  a  Russian  privateer ;  and 
Mr«  Ruggles,  who  was  slightly  affected  by  the  general  apprehencdon, 
gave  out  that  '^all  thra"  mi^t  have  been  prevented  if  Gover'ment  had 
^rced  the  blockade." 

It  was  not  altogeliier  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs,  night  having  come 
on,  the  fog  as  thick  as  possible,  and  the  signal-guns  being  fired  every 
ten  minutes.  Even  Captain  Nettle  at  last  got  uneasy ;  but  afler  the 
lapse  of  about  half  an  hour  voices  were  heard  hailing  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Sawkins  was  quite  convinced  that  the  enemy  had  boarded ;"  and  thou^ 
he  admitted  that  he  didn't  exactly''  imderstand  what  was  said,  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  that  the  language  he  heard  was  Russian. 

It  proved  to  be  the  patou  of  some  fishermen  from  a  small  place  on  the 
French  coast  called  Audresselks,  a  village  lying  between  Ambleteuse 
and  Cape  Grinez,  from  whi^  the  SOel^ast  was  dktant  about  half  a 
mile.  Guided  by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and  as  they  came  nearer  by 
the  Hghts  on  board,  the  fishermen  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  steamer, 
and  making  thmr  boat  fast  so<m  clambered  on  deck. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  which  had  filled  the  soul  of  Mr.  Sawkins 
with  so  much  dread,  but  as  the  hatches  were  not  battened  down,  and  the 
cabin  was  not  fired  into,  as  he  vowed  it  would  be,  soipe  of  the  passengers 
took  heart  and  mounted  also. 
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Mmn.  CimlBe,  B««;gfai»  Pik%  Twiggy  and  Criddk  led  diii  ^ 
lant  iMnd,  aad  wfaen  uej  discovaNd  tlmt  the  boaiden  weie  not  eneviai^ 
bat  aeiaeUy  belonged  te  the  nation  of  our  alliei^  their  satig&ctaoa  etx- 
oeeded  all  bounds ;  thej  eaeh  shook  hands  with  the  fishennen  all  lonn^ 
and  in  thejoT  of  his  heart  Mr.  Albert  Criddle  proposed  to  treat  then 
to  ^  gog :  the  offisr  imperfeetly  ^pressed  his  meaning,  hot  Um^  under- 
stood him  well  enough,  and  as  he  afitw  wards  eaid,  "  Ibsf  awalloved  the 
bandy  like  winking 

Mr.  Crake  hayiiH^  soffieiendj  ndoovered  his  head  to  suister  a  few  words 
of  FvMich,  was  nia£  interpreter  on  the  spol^  and  proceeded  to  infuire  if 
the  fishermen  would  t^e  taem  on  shore? 

They  willingly  assented,  and  the  stock-l»tiker  was  bsginnii^  to 
gaiq,  to  get  it  mie,  as  he  eaid,    tcay  bei^  mts^by^^  when  Captain 
Netde  struck  in, 

He  woukl  be  "  no  matter  what — **  if  any  of  his  passengers  left 

the  vessel  till  they  got  into  BolcHig.  He  knew  where  be  was  new,  and 
that  was  all  he  wanted." 

The  sense  of  self-preservation  had,  however,  got  the  better  of  &we,  and 
Capt^  Nettle's  w^ds  wcce  wasted  on  the  d^ert  air.  They  ako"*^ 
Messrs.  Csake^  Buggies^  Pike,  Twigg,  and  Coddle— ^<  wool^  in  their 
tinn,  be  mo  matter  what—"  if  they  did  not  go." 

Still  Captam  Nettle  resisted,  Mid  aught  have  continoed  to  do  ao^  if  a 
general  determination  had  not  been  expressed  by  the  passengers who 
by  this  time  had  nearly  all  crowded  <m  deck — to  leave  tbe  steamer  then 
and  there.  It  wms,  I  l>elieve,  to  this  resolution  he  yielded,  and  not  to  fear, 
thoHgh  the  manly  Criddle  has  sinoe  been  heard  to  deoUne,  that  he 
theatened  to  thow  him  into  the  sea  */'  Rv^ggles,  too,  whose  purpoees  wese 
always  stem,  is  said  also  to  have  hinted  somethii^  about  piloting  Captain 
Nettle  in  irons."  Luckily,  howetFor,  matters  were  not  earned  to  tUs 
extremity:  the  boats  were  got  aloognde,  the  ladies  handed  in,  the 
gents"  followed,  and  room  enough  was  found  for  as  many  as  chose  to 
abandon  the  Stm/^aU,  which  the  receding  tide  would  shortly  leave  hig^ 
and  dry  on  the  shore.  It  was  only  after  several  strong  internal  throes 
that  Mr.  Crake  oensented  to  leave  his  It^gaee  behind,  but  he  indemnified 
himself  for  his  disappolDtment,  and  satisfied  his  oonscienoe  set  the  eame 
time,  by  doubling  his  fist  at  Captain  Nettle,  as  soon  as  the  boat  in  which 
he  emlMurked  was  out  of  sight. 

The  various  parties  effected  their  landing  in  perfect  eafety,  hut  to  the 
diffnay  of  those  who  had  expeoted  oMnfortable  c^uarters  in  &rst«rate 
hotds,  it  was  diseovered  that  Audresse^  boasted  of  only  a  single  4caharet, 
ineapaye  of  affording  shelter,  not  to  say  aooommodation,  to  half  the 
travellers.  Te  stay  wMre  they  were  was  impoesilde — to  proeeed  appeared 
equally  difficult ;  but  by  dint  of  a  little  more  marshandy,"  as  Mr.  Crake 
said,  imd  by  dei^iatchiBg  messengers  far  and  near,  a  number  ^of  vehicles 
weae  proeitfed,  carts  chiefly,  in  which  the  ladies  were  stowed,  their  male 
friends  proceeding  on  loot,  and  in  this  order,  as  the  day  was  farBsfcing  and 
the  £og  deariag,  they  set  out  iar  Boulogne. 

How  gaUantly  Albert  Criddle  eoi^ucted  Umself  m  what 
hereism  was  disj^ilayed  by  Messrs.  Biggies  and  Company^  haw  babel 
Ccake  bore  the  joum^,  how  n  piirty  of  offioess  Irom  the  camp  fell  an 
with  the  toriSge^  and  what  happebed  in  consequsnecv  most  be  ioU  w 
some  future  occasion  when  time  and  place  shall  serra. 
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BT  FLOBSKTIA. 

itaHftii  fateriew^^Oingchee:  fion  Loren«o  in  DamaM;  8.  Ham— Balki  «f 
CbBaaik— She  <^era,  M  fiart. 

To  US  pr^dked  idanden,  used  to  ooosider  that  iSi  we  r^ect  must 
he  wrong,  and  everything  we  approve  rigfal»  theve  is  nothii^  more  w 
coqgenial  and  ineomprehensihle  than  domestic  life  in  Italy.  In  high 
there  is  sameness  and  monotonj  all  over  4ihe  w(ttld»  and  good 
g,  whether  in  London  er  Rome^  teaohes  people  to  tone  down  and 
subdue  aU  outwasd  demonstratiom  to  the  reocipdsedflt-andard  of  aristocratic 
reserve.  In  cQmpany,  the  fiery  Italian  becomes  eomposed,  the  loquacious 
Frenchman  sflent,  and  the  thorou^-hred  Knglishman  doubly  impene- 
trable. But  at  hom^  nature  peeps  out  undisguisedy  and  one  sees  and 
headcs  of  funnj  things  oocasioo^j. 

The  Countess  G  had  a  husband,  a  good,  quiet  sort  of  man,  giving 

her  no  sort  of  trouble — indeed,  she  was  apt  to  forget  his  very  existence 
ocoasionall^  This  fbrgetfulness  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  course  of 
time  she  pureed  up  a  cavalier,  who  turned  the  honourable  duo  of  matri- 
mony into  tfie  disnanooraUfi  trio  of  eioisbeism.  The  ItaUan  husband  had 
passo  temp%8  of  his  owi^  and  oared  very  little  about  the  matter,  and  the 
household  went  on  harmoniously  as  before.  In  course  of  time  the  lady  grew 
weary  of  her  extra  qfiouse,  dismissed  him,  and  took  another;  the  quiet  Ita* 
fian  husband  remained  impassible^  until  he  found  that  cavaHere  the  second, 
of  amore  excitable  and  unaocommodatii^  nature  tiian  his  predecessor,  upset 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  bouse^  and*  in  particular,  kept  the  dimier 
fvaiting.  This  was  an  unpardonable  delinquency ;  and  the  husband,  now 
awake  to  a  sense  of  his  wroi:^s,  piteously  complained  to  a  friend  in  these 
tenoQus  I  Idy  wtfe's  first  •cavaUere,"  said  he,  was  un  gallant  'nomo  un 
bravo  ragazao.  I  r^meed  to  see  him;  but  this*  her  second  amico,  is  a 
hiahoMte^  Since  he  has  come  there  is  bo  eomfort  at  home.  I  wish  he 
were  Away,  and  the  first  back  i^aio.  BiK>gna  che  ne  parlo  coUa  moglie. 
She  shall  dismiss  him,  or  we  must  separate.  I  must  have  my  dinner  at 
tiie  prqper  time."  These  are  facts,  strange  but  true,  and  indicate  a  moat 
dehaaed^te  of  public  morals. 

Other  flings  of  a  droller  complexion  often  occur,  when  the  singularities 
comBiitted,  however  suqncious,  are  entireljr  innocent.  The  Jtlarchesa  — ^— 
is  a  woman  about  forty,  of  mostmous  sentunents,  and  adevoted  invoker  of 
the  whole  circle  of  saints.  She  regularly  says  her  prayers  by  the  calendai^ 
and  follows  the  quarant  'ore  into  the  obscurest  churches.  JSer  abode  is  an 
old  tumble-down  palace  an  the  environs  of  the  dty,  where  lives  on  a 
mere  jOLothii^,  hi^y  as  a  queen.  The  rooms  are  unencumbered  with 
carpets  or  (fiui^ure,  the  only  wperabundance  bein^  fre&coea,  and  great 
graiMit  arm-chaiis  kec^ng  guara  along  the  walls  m  grim  and  gloomj 
staiio.  Fire  there  is  none,  e(?en  in  the  dwith  of  wint^  Aat  b^g  con- 
sidaxfid  a  useless  and  unhealthy  hizury  by  Italiana 
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The  other  day  I  went  to  see  her,  and  was  ushered  into  the  bare  rooms 
where  she  ordinarily  receives  by  a  ragged  boy  and  a  dirty  woman.  Her 
niece  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  after  the  nsual  g^reetings  and  eztravagmt 
expressions  of  joy  considered  an  indispensable  welcome  in  Italy,  said  her 
aunt  was  ill  in  bed,  bat  would  receive  me  notwithstanding.  I  was  led 
into  an  immense  room,  ecjually  devoid  of  furniture,  save  a  small  iron  bed 
standing  in  the  centre,  without  any  attempt  at  curtains.  Here  lay  tiie 
Harchesa  in  a  rather  dirty  nightcap ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
to  my  astonishment,  appeared  a  priest  dressed  in  a  black  sottana,  amunng 
himself  with  a  dog.  1  was  about  to  retreat  at  this  strange  apparition  in 
^  my  lady's  chamber,"  when  she  called  out  to  me  from  the  bed  a  cordial 

Buon  giomo,"  and  begged  me  not  to  mind  Fra  ,  who  was  her 

priest,  and  di^'t  signify.  She  then  presented  us.  I  sat  down  bedde 
her  bed,  and  the  friar  returned  to  his  amusement  widi  the  dog.  AfW 
we  had  talked  some  time,  she  requested  him  to  come  nearer  and  join  in 
our  conversation,  which  he  did,  seating  himself,  sans  cirimonie,  on  the 
Marchesa's  bed.  She  did  not  look  the  least  surprised,  and  the  good  niim, 
who  had  a  most  amiable  and  innocently  grave  expression  of  countenance, 
appeared  as  unconscious  of  the  mesinconvenance  he  was  committing  as 
a  child.  After  we  had  chatted  for  some  time,  I  withdrew,  wondering 
within  myself  what  I  should  next  see  to  astonish  me  in  the  penetralia  ^ 
an  Italian  interior. 

One  side  of  a  spacious  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  spreadii^y&foefe  of  a 
magnificent  palazzo,  witnin  whose  arched  and  wide-extending  cortile 
deep  shadows  come  and  go  as  the  light  shoots  fitfully  down.  That  palace 
and  cortile— designed  by  Bramante,  unde  of  Raphael — and  the  broad 
staircase  descending  into  it  from  l^e  first  floor,  are  noted  among  the 
bloodiest  records  chronicled  by  the  historic  muse  as  the  scene  of  a  fearful 
tragedy,  too  recent,  however,  in  the  memories  of  men  to  have  acquired 
the  same  degree  of  superstitious  awe  imparted  to  deeds  of  murder  mysti- 
fied and  deepened  by  uncertainty  and  the  legendary  horrors  of  long 
years  of  fearful  remembrance.  On  those  stairs  was  Count  Rossi  assassi- 
nated— ^mto  that  cortile  his  mangled  body  was  thrown — and  out  of  that 
door  was  he  borne,  unshriven  and  unsung,  to  his  long  home.  Included 
in  the  facade  is  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Damaso,  also  built  af^ 
the  designs  of  Bramante.  This  is  an  exceptional  church  to  the  generally 
I  have  met  with  in  Rome — dark,  gloomy,  and  sombre.  A  vestibofe 
forming  the  first  division,  with  its  low-rounded  arches,  is  Gothic  in  style. 
Here  are  two  altars — on  one  side  that  of  the  sacrament.  The  sun  was 
shining  gloriously  outside  when  I  entered,  making  the  deep  gloom  and 
mystic  repose  of  the  church  all  the  more  striking.  The  transiticm  was 
like  passing  into  another  and  a  holier  world — li^t,  atmosphere,  colour^ 
ing,  all  were  different.  The  sunbeams  found  their  way  aslant  through  a 
crimson  curtain  to  the  sacramental  altar,  tinged,  as  it  seemed,  in  their 
roseate  rays  with  that  divine  stream  which  links  our  souls  to  Him  who, 
by  the  shedding  of  His  precious  blood,  opened  that  river  of  living  waters 
along  whose  current  our  frail  souls  can  alone  hope  to  reach  the  heavenly 
country.  There  was  an  indistinct  mist  over  the  renudnder  of  tlie 
church.  Groups  of  kneeling  figures  clustered  round  the  various  altais, 
and  told  their  beads  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  heavy  pillars.  A  monk, 
a  nun,  bowed  in  devotion,  were  here  and  there  dotted  about  among  the 
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Cfowdt  their  Imig  black  or  hnown  robes,  scarcdj  distinguithable)  gl^g 
them  a  ghosdy,  solemn  looki  as  of  dwellers  in  the  tombs  rather  than  flesh 
and  blo^«  I  go  daily  into  many  churches,  but  this  one  had  a  strange 
effect  on  me.  Thcore  must  be  comfort^  elevation,  and  enthusiasm  in  bow- 
ing beneath  these  grand  and  glorious  fanes,  these  pillared  aisles,  these 
aoulj^ured  altars,  these  heart-thrilling  pictures.  Yes,  there  must  be 
comfort  in  giving  to  God  of  man's  best  and  proudest,  leaving  Him  to 
sanctify  the  work  of  mortal  hands  with  that  unseen  but  unmistakable 
awe  which  hovers  around  these  rdigio  loci.  The  central  portion  of  the 
church  becomes  modem  Italian  in  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Beminiseence  of  the  JdSlanese  churoheain  the  side  aisles  eztendmg  round 
^xe  high  altar,  the  outer  wall  b^g  ornamented  with  sculptures  and 
frescoes.  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  church  of  Lorenao,  in 
Milan,  standing  within  the  time-battered  and  scathed  columns  of  Roman 
origin  that  Napoleon  baa  so  carefully  supported  and  riveted,  enabling 
them  to  stand  a  few  centuries  longer.  The  Milanese  church  was,  I  be- 
liere,  also  designed  by  Bramante,  that  wondrous  ardiitect,  whose  very 
name  sounds  noble  as  his  works.  At  the  extremity  of  the  side  aisle, 
near  the  high  altar,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  ill-starred  Rossi, 
executed  by  Tenerani,  with  a  bust  in  the  centre  full  of  individuality  and 
power,  underneath  beipg  an  inscription  simply  reoording  hb  miserable 
death.  Tenerani  must  have  laboured  eon  amort  for  his  unfortunate 
compatriot,  Rossi  imd  himself  being  both  natives  of  the  marble-girt 
town  of  Carrara.  In  the  sacristy — within  which  there  were  assembled 
about  thirty  priests,  all  talking  and  laughing,  offering  anunpleasing  con- 
trast to  the  calm  repose  of  the  worshippers  without — is  a  fine  statue  by 
Mademo  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  that  saint  of  saints,  whose  memory 
Rome  carefully  cherishes.  No  other  monii^ment  struck  me  as  remark- 
able. Gay,  light,  graceful,  and  ele«Kat  is  the  beautifully-proportioned 
okimh  of  San  Ms^co,  behind  the  riazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  top  of  the 
Corso.  Refoi^'hig  in  liie  richest  marbles,  bathed  in  the  bright  sunlight^ 
all  here  is  gloriously  gorgeous.  Elegant  pillars  a  precious  and  beau- 
iifiil  red  inarUe  support  the  entablature,  behind  which  are  piers  of  a 
pale  grey  marble,  affording  a  background  and  a  relief  to  the  brighter 
colour,  delighting  the  ^e  by  the  charming  contrast  afforded  b^  the  har- 
incciious  blending  of  the  two  ,  shades.  The  entablature  above  is  all  bril- 
liant with  frescoes ;  the  side  altaiB  radiaut  with  every  derice  and  orna- 
ment, monumental  and  artistic;  all^  however,  adapted  with  admirable 
taste,  and  forming  a  whole  magnificent  but  not  meretricious.  In  its 
style,  San  Marco  is  perfect ;  and  £d  Rome  not  possess  such  inexhaustible 
treasures  in  the  way  of  churches,  an  ecUfice  like  this  would  be  celebrated 
as  it  really  deserves.  But  what  is  mere  decoration,  however  admirable,  in 
comparison  to  those  immortal  works  of  genius  that,,  on  bare  and  un- 
adorned walls,  bring  thousands  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
caxe  and  to  admire?  There  are  some  mossdcs  of  the  stiffeat  and  most 
deplorable  Byzantine  pattern,  unutterably  hideous  in  their  dolorous,  long- 
&ced  rigidity.  Art  must  have  been  at  the  last  gasp  when  such  productions 
could  be  tolerated.  Pictures  thm  are  too,  but  of  no  great  interest.  It 
is  tbs  whole*--the  entire  effeet-^hat  makes  this  church  so  striking. 

After  passing  the  Colosseum  and  proceeding  along  the  Via  di  San  Gre- 
gorio  (so  named  from  a  church  buUt  on  the  spot  where  once,  stood  his 
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nviikdat  d(Np'  inteiost*  Tk0  flo9  ^tonis'  tip  rare  iriftrbles  of  ercty  TttriEetlr. 
CtlMdbartti  eoBstonll J  ocecov  and  nans  proti'ude  m  aH  (Sections — hk  ffee 
nidi^  <^  yfucYBTdBf  aifc  th^  croop  roads,  or  incorporated  into  mod^mn 
IwriMvigf  7  whue  sigsntw  eactttses  and  8Qiootfh>le8?ed  oran^^frees  pcop 
over  lagh  wdm^  ^wiA  here  and  there  a  soiitary  pahn-lree  ramig'  oat 
of  great  ptaBtatioi»  of  enomoQS  reeds.  IVotkmg^  can  be  itiore  glooniif)' 
•olilflu^  CTaa  ^Rfl  disliicS  of  aneient  Rome  ■  more  snggestfve  of  di®  past 
glories  of  her  hXkn  state;  and  oire-  Ireadilthe  smi,  feeling  t&at  an  Apmo, 
•r  a  Venus,  or  perhaps  more  mimitable  tieasuies  than  the  BeFridere  or 
Ate  Medici  Ke  bmied  »der  oneV  footsteps;  After  piocoedliig  about 
half  »  mile  idong  these  ^  Ingentes  campi,"*  a  huge,  fsr-spreadii^  mas9  of 
niiBS  rae  aUtipdy  into  sight,  derated  on  sKghtiy  rising  gronnd,  kK^ing 
ttra^  like  the  broken  waHs  of  s  fondal  cas^,  nie  tents  oT  tnne  causing 
tile  isokted  filaments  to  stand  sToghr  forth  Idee  tarret%  embatdements, 
and  tottering  towers,  holing  on  to  the  deerepJ  mass  b j  Etruscan- 
lo^ng  lurebtts,  formed  of  great  bfocks  of  stone — a  strange,  sh^lpeless  p3e 
of  re^Ksh  stone,  on  whose  frowning  surface  the  ivy  imd  the  demfrife 
nsWoider  themsdVes  in.  waTii^  patterns,  wreathing  wdft  annual  fieA- 
aees  the  ri^arp  hard  lines  catting  against  the  deep  btnedcj.  Ihecarr^ge 
turned  up  one  of  i^Km  odd  Romaa  lanes  bordered  by  h^;h  wal&^  ^ot 
look  as  ^  they  couid  lead  to  nothing  but  a  rubbish-heap  or  a  horse-pond, 
and  yet  which  do  conceid  such  treasures  scattered  along^  Aeir  edcfeR.  15tk 
a  fow  moments  we  were  under  the  shadow  of  iite  great  mm,  and  after 
desperately  rmgii^  at  a  wooden  porti^  at  hurt  foand  oumeKes  m  ^ 
looikes  but  majestic  hdls  of  what  once  were  the  bathe  of  Caracaffii. 
Certainly  it  i»  the  oidy  Roman  rum  abov  egr  ound  worlily  oc  competmg 
with  the  ColtHeeum,  and  may,  perhape^  be  preferred  by  those  adnuring-  a 
tuder  and  more  chao^  mass  of  positively  mbnioue  ntent.  AH  is  deso- 
lation :  the  footstepo  echo  mennifiily  under  the  great  arches — graas 
grows  in  the  vast  haUv — shrubs tmd  creepers  hang-wildljr  from  the  roo§eaB 
wfUk — and  wild  roses  blosms  in  ^  place  where  emperors  have  trodien-. 
Still  all  is  grand  and  majestK*  in  decay,  and  I  frit  posttivefy  over^ 
whehned  by  the  stupendous  min9  around  me.  One  immenee  hau  bpeais 
mto  another  through  giganitie  arches,  in  enAsss  suecessiott.  After 
pmin^  through  several^  a  mat  space,  too  huge  to  be  csJled  a  hsM^  h 
poiatei  out  as  the  swimming-bath,  with  a  smidl  apartment  m  aae  eomer 
used  formerly  for  dressmg,  where  now  remnants  of  heads  and  con^iE^ 
eapitals  and  pilhos^  lie  eoflected.  From  hence  we  mounted  a  staireaae 
m  one  of  the  towers^  repaired  on  Ac  andent  mode^  with  fluch  high  pre- 
cipiitate  stepel^at  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  foetoTAe  fongness  of  the 
^Haan^  lega ;  I  would  onty  reconmieud  any  antiquarian  troubled  with  a 
totbt  to  tiy  for  himself.  From  the  summit  I  looked  cbwn  amoi^  litm 
xmiw  b^ow  and  around  m^  and  lanKsed  the  once  splendid  hi^  where  libte 
barbarous  CaraeaMa  and  the  luxurious  HelSogabahis  had  whiled  awenr  t^kdir 
vicious  idleness.  On  a  lerri  with  me  were  arches  and  turrets,  and  grmt 
legated  massee  of  ^  outer  wail,  huge  and  shapeless  as  Ihouglir  an  escrA- 
^ake  had  tossed  diem.  No  one  imy  has  not  seen  it  can  concede  what 
a  stupendous  ruin  It  is.  Here  S^dley  meditated  amid  tiie  silence  of  the 
past;  nor  was  it  pooiftfe  for  ancioit  Rome  to  o£fer  a  more  mefimx^ly 
and  fK^emn  retirement  fos  a  poefhi  musing-pfawe.    fin  Ae  sprhig^-thn^lfili 
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Imnpited  by  the  aoKd  walk;  «MtbA«m  CMti  brigl;^  and  shadftwg, 
and  geima|Q«  s.  ddiciouA  teiapmiucib  Theie  is  a  &a»  yym  of  the  dis- 
tant city  through  an  arch  in  the  outer  wall.  To  the  left  stretehes  tfe 
Iov«L  Caio^gBa  towards  Ostia»  farokea  only  by  the  great  ardies  d  the 
Claodiaa  a^oducA  kicoEporated  into  th^  oity  waUa,  and  &e  lovely  Bast- 
IBmm  oi  St  r&ok>  Fuori  le  Mw%  like  a  mouraing  hnde»  des^te  and  foi- 
lom  in  the  fsver-stneken  phun.  On  desoendii^  I  passed  iato  another 
imsamse  haD»  under  avehes  expaoMve  enough  to  span  a  met,  where  are 
amne  wondeidEi^y  preserred  mosaics  near  the  widl,  TOarUng  the  pUn^e 
cf  the  private  hatha  for  the  use  of  the  empeeors  and  greatest  potxieiaiis. 
These  mosaicft  ((m&^  p^haps^  psessed  by  the  wretched  tyrant  Caraealla 
huasetfy  beak  from  some  homd  mmrdery  his  hands  stained  hy  a  bvoth^'s 
Uaod)  are  as:  lufight  as  ever.  Around  the  walls,  midwajy  are  the  remains 
o£  a  gdl<SKy  &om  whence  the  sports  of  the  gkdktors  wer^  viewed  hy  the 
ecNirt  whilst,  the  deified  monster  bathed.  Then  cones  the  vast  Pinar 
c«athec%  or  l&rary,  with  niches  for  shrinea  and  statues,,  th^  soil  stiH  ufi- 
bmed  and  broken  on  the  very  spots  where  were  found  the  Fameae  Hes* 
enles  and  &mous  Tom  of  the  Vatican ; — and  how  many  other  statues 
mu^  lie  buried  there»  viunly  awaiting  an  enterprising  generation !  Arownd 
tiUa  hall  are  the  remains  of  a  simihur  gallery  for  viewing  the  sports  of 
thea^delss.  Luxurious  Romans!  to  what  hideoua  viees  <^d  that  sen- 
sual love  of  unintellectual  diversion  not  lead  ye  I  How  gorgeous  tUs 
Pinacotheca  mast  have  appeared  when  decked  wUh  statues^  pillars>  psintr 
ingBy  and  stnceo^  the  vaulted  roof  glorious  in  gold  and  colours  !  Now 
the  d«np>  wind  sighed  through  the  desolate  haUs,  and  the  toada  bopped 
ovcor  the  (^penings  from  whieh  the  fiedkn  statues  had  risen. 

A  whole  party  <^  young  priests^  having  divested  themselves  of  all  un« 
nocoseiry  eleriealeostume^  snd  tied  pocket4iandkerehie&  ovw  their  header 
w«»  playing  vigorou^y  at.  ball  in  the  sunshine;  one  or  two«  mm:e 
stndious,  oonned  theiff  hooks,  seated  on  the  great  stMiea  scattered  around 
A  new  mairied  couple  wandered  listlessly  about — a  psie,  £ur-haixed 
Saxon  j^l»  who  saw  nothing  of  the  ruins  that  waa  not  reflected  in  her 
husbands  eyes»  on  whom  eikd  gazed  unceasingly  with. long  fond  looks  of 
gf9Ja&&i  love.  He — like  everjr  man  who  has  gained  what  he  deskes, 
and  cares  little  for  the  vhlue  of  woman's  love  crowing  hy  what  it  &ed9 
on"— looked  bcured,  amd  list«aed  vacantly  to  the  tiresome  e^qplanatioas 
e[  n  vdlef-{jUi-pku!0^9M,  animal  hig^y  ol^jectionahle  everywhere^  hot 
specially  so  in  a  scene  where  ^'  he  that  runs  may  read^"  dte  ma  finger 
^  Time  having  traced  the  history  all  too  welL 

There  ia  ^ry  arrangement  visible  still  for  the  warm  or  vapour  hotinBi 
fimndb  iov  passing  the  heated  water,,  and  the  apertures  £oc  the  evafiora* 
tion  of  the  steam.  Altogether  there  are  eight  halls,  and  the  extrema 
eirenit  is  said  to  have  bewi  five  miles  and  a  half,  ioduding  the  adjoining 
mamj  osaeted  hy  the  same  wretched  son  of  Sevfffus  mio  barbarously 
ncrificed  his  bro^ier,  the  unha|^y  Geta,  joint  sovereign  wkh  himself  to 
Ub  ambitiom.  His  atrocious  character  is  stamped  on  the  many  cemaimag 
boats,  all  remarkable  far  the  sinister  deep^set  eyes,  and  the  expraasioQ  of 
low  bestial  qualities,  joined  to  a  diaboliod  grin,  quite  satyr^Uke.  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  moaaics 
wa»  &«nd     theaabath^  repwenlaag  athletes,,  maskSk  and  wmtkis,  all 
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hideously  ugly  and  unpleasmg,  but  adminUy  executed,  and  wmidarfidly 

f reserved*  This  mosaie  is  now  sboim  in  one  of  the  halls  the  Lateraa 
^alaoe,  vhm,  transported  freos  its  proper  site,  it  loses  all  soggeettte 

interest 

No  nuns  of  ancient  Eome  hafe  impressed  mefliore  than  the  sditarjr 
halls  I  have  feebly  endeamued  to  describe^  «nd  i  hope,  as  tho  spring 
advi|nee%  often  to  Mtym,and  make  o«t  nme  distincdy  toe  site  of  the  two 
temples  dedicated  to  ApoUo  atid  Esonlapiiis^  tfae  ginU  Mdmes  of  Ihe 
place,  as  gu^urding  the  body  md  presidiag  over  the  intsfieet.  But  I 
shall  look. in  vaiafor  the  outer  court,  stMrrounded  by  porticos  that  onoe 
adorned  tbejuin^r  edifice ;  or  for  the  Odeoiiy  hom.  wnenco'iBattsix^vroke'the 
echoes  of  the  endless  gallenes  and  corridors  \  ^  the  ehady  groves  of  ^aim- 
trees  waving  over  the  gymnasium  £>r  runaiag  and  wresl^iig  in  fine 
weai;her ;  or  lor  the  geeat  outer  haUs,  wh«^  poets.dedldmed  tna^idoso- 
phers  lectured*  Nought  remmns  but  kmuy  Yine^ivds  exteamig''^ 
every  side,  where  the  patient  mouse-cokmred  ooBen  m  the  CamfMMa  MA 
over  the  fat,  heavy  soil  with  a  plough,  so  astitfue  m  shape  It*ti^glft 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  Virg^  to  describe  in  fais-Qeorgios;  teponetnlile 
walls  enclose  each  separate  cqpace,  slopingup  tha  sidet  of<  Ae^AvenlEse 
towards  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Cassars,  as  pread  in  ita  erowA  of 
centuries  as  of  the  diadems  of  gdd  and  broHae  itwore  >0f  oU;  whose 
stern  outline  tops  the  Palatine  UiU  opposita,  twia-seeaes  ofi  deai^tion; 
which  for  centuries  have  gassed  at  each  olher\i  graduai'<leeayt  fhaiitOfifB 
of  the  great  past,  hovering  over  the  habitiMe  poctioB  ofiiise  cilqr;-  - 

The  very  existence  of  thcAtves  at  RoiBe  is  ignored  by  <|fae  npe  imd 
his  tonsured  ministers  die  cardinals»  spite /of  uioimwnse  '^maci^MtP 
that  meet  their  eyes  at  the  c<H*ner  of  every  street^  and  thrglarii^  6et 
that  at  this  particular  moment  cettawly  some  hhlf  a-^dfaeen  ooeiifijf  4he 
idleness  of  the  Eomans  every  evening.  This  ia  ono'iof  Aosr  Jtata' Pt<ipuu 
not  peculiar  in  governments  professimy  ^esuiticali  suA  as  iii»infffiari 
bility  of  Queen  Victoria's  going  the  way  of  all  flesh  aad  ^ing  either 
mortals — an  immortality  sl^  possesses  in  eommoa  with  Ae  Qsiiml  iattaa 
— or  of  her  ever  doing  wrong,  with  other  pbasing  litde  defaoioBi.  ^IVe 
truth  is,  that  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  fasddiaae  plaeea  -ht  Italy  alsait 
acting  and  mufflc ;  nothii^  is  tolerated  but  the  best^  aad-  eosMotad 
in  first-rate  style.  During  the  Candval,  the  ApoUo  is  iAe  opm^beiis% 
situated  near  the  Poate  St  Angelo^  almost  wder  the  duidow  dE  %L 
Peter's,  so  that  music,  proftyae  a^  sacred,  respond  tek  other -aoMsa 
the  muddy  Tiber.  J  wonder  whether  the  thosoeis  d  tlia  ^whastra**- 
whid^  spite  of  the  official  ^e^  mU  make  itself  hawd  ".erer  diaftarib  the 
slumbers  of  the  saintly  Piusy  and  give  him  iiiitettfi)riiUe  lai^^ga  mfber 
^worldl^r  vanities  ?  But  nkum  fear  that :  we  Mo  ia  the  papal  ctt^  mi  mmj 
be  punished  for  our  in^rtinent  sumdsii^ 

This  Carnival  season  has  be^  ezeeedingfy  brilliant  Forty  g^aod  halla 
have  amuse4  the  indigenous  and  visiter  population,  and  the  openi4>oxw 
so  much  in  request,  one  had  to  su^plieate  aad  pay  for  one  in  the  fomtk 
tier  as  in  those  fabulous  Jeany  Liad  ^ays  in  Lmmob  ;  with  this  espeoid 
difference,  that  what  (s  enormous  hm  would  scarce  procure  yoa  a  good 
stall  on  a  « long  Thursday"  at  Her  Majesty's* 

A  new  opera  appeared,  composed  by  Paeisit  called  ^Laisa  Valaseo^" 
and  I  went  because  I  had  a  box  sent  me..  The  theatre  was  osanuDed 
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inside  mth  eompsnjs  vmi  owtiide  wHh  Freneh  dragoons  stationed  along  the 
streets  or  in  dark  portals,  bearing  drawn  swords  in  tbeir  hands,  with  helmets 
and  great  white  doaks  draping  about  tbem  like  togas,  the  heavy  folds  fall- 
ing over  their  horses'  flanks,  looking  uncommonly  ghostly  in  the  dark — 
dropped  down  from  tbedottde  like  the  houseatLoreto.  Inside,  the  passages 
are  guarded  by  mere  noderaly-tttttred  protectors,  smelfing  furiously  of 
tobsuoeo,  but  I M  00  used  to  see  French  soldiers  ever3rwhere,  that  I  only 
note  the  h$o^  lor  the  benefit  of  tJiose  afar  off  wishing  to  know  what  is 
done  at  Bome^  that  having  passed  into  the  Temaenlu'  as  a  rule  available 
all  over  the  glebe.  Fbr  my  part,  I  wonder  we  can  eat  or  dress  without 
French  soldiers.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  imprudent  to  allow  the  Italians 
any  recite  from  theb  conquerors,  but  we  get  on  pretty  well  when  they 
send  us  t<4eraUe  dtmiers  from  the  Trattoria.  All  the  opera-houses  at 
Rome!,  sjHte  of  the  goodly  company  they  contain,  are  the  Artiest, 
Uaokest,  most  smiling  places,  I  believe,  m  the  whole  world.  Some- 
times one's  box  is  flUed  with  such  an  overwhelming  compound  of  odours, 
that  it  is  iadtq)«nsaUe  to  open  the  door,  but  as  a  French  soldier  imme- 
diately comes  and  looks  in  suspiciously,  and  mounts  a  kind  of  guard  over 
<Hke,  there  is  no  krip  but  to  close  it  The  Apollo  is  no  exception  among 
its  bellows,  and  is  as  daxk  and  dirty  as  years  of  filth  can  make  it.  No 
wandering  breath  of  freih  air  ever  strayed  in  there ;  it  would  have  been 
frightened  long  before  io  the  stairs  and  corridors,  and  either  died,  or  got 
out  MgfiB  to  moan  over  the  wrongs  done  it  among  the  richly-laden 
orange-trees  and  myrtles  in  the  Pope's  garden  at  the  Vatican  close  by. 

Up  and  up  stain  we  mounted  until  our  box  was  reached  and  the  door 
opened,  wmok  species  oi  mysterious  suspense  and  expectation  prepara- 
iiary  to  entering  the  penetraha  of  a  theatre  always  makes  my  heart  beat 
somewhat  quidcer.  I  looked  round,  and  found  a  nobly-proportioned 
house,  as  hffge  perhaps  as  Covent  Garden.  If  it  had  only  bc^n  clean, 
(me  BMgl^  have  adnared  it,  but  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  were  grimed 
with  the  aecumulated  neglect  of  some  fifty  years  at  least,  and  the  great 
oentral  dMmdelier  gave  so  little  light  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  anything 
before  the  footlights  were  imised.  This  Italian  custom  of  darkening  the 
thealros  is  carried  genendly  quite  to  an  excess,  and  gives  a  sad,  gloomy 
appearance  to  what  ought  to  be  a  brilliant,  ^livening  scene.  1  never 
saar  an  opera-house  pro^^y  lighted  excepting  La*Scala,  at  Milan  ;  the 
oliieiB  avoid  fight  as  mntki  as  possible,  unless  on  some  grand  occasions, 
when  iha  prima  ikmna  or  imare  take  their  benefits,  when  there  is  what 
is  pompotttiy  styled  cm  Uktminaiion — meaning  a  lighting  up  such  as  one 
always  sees  at  die  meanest  theatre  in  London.  But  in  this  city,  where 
four  g9j  lamps  bunuog  before  a  shop-window  attract  a  nightly  crowd  of 
soma  hundred  persons,  one  may  deckledly  say  ^  they  know  not  the  light," 
a  phrase  here  symbolical  of  much ;  but  I  am  in  no  humour  to  prove  the 
I»w  and  the  why,  being  set  on  my  racconto  of  the  opera.  The  house 
mm  immensely  foil,  the  boxes  looking  Hke  an  overcrowded  flower- vase, 
as  the  pink,  and  white,  and  bkie  draperies  of  the  fair  lapped  over  the 
e^fes  Hke  great  leaves,  and  here  a  pretty  larnd  protruded,  and  there  a 
rounded  shoulder.  But  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  no  one  here 
goes  to  the  opera  dressed  in  that  state  of  classic  nudity  in  favour  at 
home,  where,  as  Gavami  says,  ^<  Les  Anglaises  se  d^Hent  jusqu'aux 
janeti^res."    The  French  sold^  would  be  decidedly  csiled  in  wefe 
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wkik^  eM,«ftd  ibe  htij  6iai  h^rMi  waii&^  nd  to  he 

tAmooiAtA  hy  ft&me^  Antrim  <Kgml»iy"  ygiu^  C&tdmak  Wisemaa 

Thb  opm*^  new  Mie,  by  Paoini^wui  MOied  LiBia  ValaaoOy^  bat 
a»  I  had  w  hocki  I  ha^e  no*  the  wiidMl  8umu«e  «^kit  it  was  abo«i^ 
'Barb^rini^Nitn  ]^yed  tbe  berouie>  mng  obatKiu^Wvwd  kxdced  qvdte  as 
^iMediRi  ft9  aftie  was  in  a  state  ctf  perppttiat  miiU'oiti-  *  thCTefopaap- 
propiiat^y  dressed  in  blaek — apparently  snfifevn^  &ani  ber  Airkm  aad 
orphan  eoncBtiDn  ;  a  fiict  I  gathered  £rom  her  fiadiery  very  spare  iBaa» 
resigning  her  i&  the  eare  of  amyAier  lean  individual^whose  ^tAsgle  sah- 
stence  seemed  to  h«fe  meked  away  into  a  deep  se^iuldoaal  bass  veiee^ 
dedrittg  him  to  take  oare  of  her  a^r  his  execution.  S«oh  aa  anli- 
t|nated  and  ponderous  assignment  raised  a  gemeval  titteor  in  the  pit^  which, 
being  the  only  place  where  modem  Remans  can  dare  to  cspreas  their 
opinum  now  that  the  Forum  is  gi?en  to  cow  and  the  oi^  to  Ereodb 
soldiers,  is  always  load,  npfoarions,  and  exeeedingly  independeat.  I  w^ 
not  waste  more  words  on  an  opera  which  experienoed  a  complete ^fiodio 
— ^the  pit  i^e  en  masee  at  the  contusion,  and  irreTOoably  d"..ni.d  it 
The  biaJlet  was  a  regular  bnrlesqne,  bemg  no  other  than  sorrows  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  done  into  dancing.  Oh !  shade  of  Robertson,  and 
other  learned  and  grave  lustorians,  who  have  ^0?oted  mob  pondsoas 
tomes  to  eluadate  hst  history  and  defend  her  pxoblematwid  rirto^  idiat 
would  hare  been  yomr  outraged  feehngt  ooold  you  hm9^  seen  ytm  poeti- 
cal hercmie  xedtrced  to  a  squab,  broad^  red*faoed  woma%  of  sinpaflBhig 
ugfinees,  wkh  stating,  bead-like  eyes,  and  a  great  wait the  ^paaae  of 
her  forehead,  gesticidating  with  ^uious  and  frantic  vehemoaco,  throinng 
abroad  her  arms  and  legs  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  her  tnask  but 
moved  quite  indepraden^)r  on  if)ringB !  No  mad  woman  escaped  £mn 
Bedlam  could  have  been  more  exdted.  ^ywhete  else  than  ia  Italy 
surprise  would  have  possessed  one  at  the  sacrilegious  prostitationof  swaet 
Ma^'s  name;  but  after  sedng  The  Prophet  at  Florenee  pidbrm 
capers  and  enireehdts,  and  dance  himself  into  die  goad  gvAoea  of  tibe 
three  Anabaptists,  I  could  wonder  at  nothing.  I  believe,  if  the  ciea&n 
of  the  world  was  considered  a  good  for  a  ballet^  aa  Baliaa  wioald 
be  found  to  arrange  the  rdke  and  Ihe  pas  eetdtt  «nd  an  Italian  woidd 
be  found  to  applaud  it,  provided-  ocdy  the  fnise  m  Jstene  was  only  siidi- 
ciently  voluptuous  to  tickle  theb  fimcy.  Dmrmleff^  a  dark,  lugnbrioos 
man,  discovers  a  fact  about  which  historians  are  et^  in  doabt,  but  with 
the  peculiar  pen^caeity  and  penetration  proper  to  the  dramatis  perMM 
of  a  ballet,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  ages,  and  degidee  as  to  the  gi^t 
of  Mary  with  BothweU'-^&  losty,  staheact  kn^ht,  in  fbU  annour,  wdio 
does  unutterable  thinsfs  whh  his  sword,  whidn  WoontinuaUy  swings  ov&t 
Mb  head,  leaping  sMub  the  while  Uke  nothing  kmnan  but  a  led 
Indiiin. 

The  Italians'  i^as  of  Scotdb  costume  are  exeeedingly  obsenre^  as 
I  had  already  remarked  in  ^<  Lum  di  Lammeimo(»r>"  In  ue  (ires^nt  in- 
stance the  claim  of  the  performers  to  be  conodered  inhabitawta  of  Old 
Granl  consisted  in  a  variety  of  t%h^  colonred  bandagesy  tied  touai  iiie 
calves  of  their  legs  like  garters^  quite  apropos  des  boUes.  Mar^  is  But 
in  prison  for  her  flirtation  with  Boihweil,  who  together  with  lux  mi- 
lowers  penetrate  there,  and  swear  to  liberate  her,  in  order  to  acoompIiBh 
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whioh  iMt  some  of  ilwm  jiAfcoid  into  Ibe  toirelt  of  tb«  #arth  <)ti»p:3, 
iiuffatrhvid  wingX  and  1^  tcaia 
of  gunpowder  all  ready  Ibr  explosion,  i>am2^  af^peaxt,  wearmg  ao  ang^ 
brow  generally,  and  partieidarly  towards  the  QK«6ii,,wh»  m%  deffrres 
4o' be  makreated^he  looks  soatroebusly  iigl)riaherpriiondie(M;  he  then 
entaa  the pdaee^and  Ma/ry  doiMrwiieiiUy  mxM^  widle  CcUh^^im  Setiton^ 
a  akimiy»  middLnaged  noman,  widftseaatypettieiQats,  executes  &d^p«ybi^ 
fiaadaMgo  aHMmd  ber,  wita^-*4igfa  .pgesto"  <uray  !r^np  blows  the  pakoe, 
coiwnag' the  stage  widi  fngnents^  and  the  electrie  Ught  rising  out  of  ^ 
TwsM  mtkm  the  house  Icm^  like  broad  day,  quite  putting  the  veQow 
enaUm  to  shame.  Of  what  the  eleetcio  l^g^  is  t^cpieal^-imless  it  ne  tibe 
ampeaed  soid  of  BarmUy-^  cannot  conceive;  but  wbo  asks  So^  ooagruiity 
ajid  «oniisteiiey  in  a  bidUt  ?  Kot  lUiJkmSf  oeiitainly^*--sa  the  pit  ap- 
phnda,  and  the  Frcoich  sokiieM  cry  Bravo !"  and  w»  all  gooff  in  a 
good  hmnotor  -out  by  the  banks  of  the  dark  Tiber,  still  rustdng  to  ihe 
««a  through  the  daork.  night  with  ihe  same  rapid  current^  whether  modem 
ieXLy  be  the  vogue,  or  pagan  rites  md  obssie  indeceacies  rule  the  hour*" 
>^  Luereaia  Bosgia"  was  ihe  opeita  sheeted  to  rejoice  the  souls  a£  nnfid 
Qinstians  as  the  Carnival  fiin  waxed  fast  and  furious but,  in  order 
to  mask  the  dehnqueneies  of  thii  sinful  daughter  of  the  Vatioaa,  whose 
yAtimiship  to  Aksaoder  VI.  camu^  be  deemed  an  historic  daubt^  bat 
nuiat  be  eoassdacad  aa  a  scandalous  eer^OMi^^-the  tonsured  wiseacres 
vrh&  gfxvem  &e  ciiy  of  Ae  Cgisars  determined  to  diop  all  eonnesdon 
so  draggkHadl  a  dame^  and  so  decided  on  christeoing  her  Elica 
Va8eo^~'^Luemaia  Borgia,"  therefore,  no  longtf,  but  inth  the  same 
fieadish  naAura,  &r  not  even  a  consistory  of  cardinals  can  wash  tibe 
Bthiiyian  dean.  This  was  the  converse  of  JuUet^i  pr(^>odition  as  to 
there  being  nothing  in  a  name,  for  the  ecclesiastics  showed  a  due  and 
(HBopse  terror  at  t^  revival  of  oerimH  names  neees^atating  the  r^^ung 
open  oefiaitk  facts. 

The  cast  of  iftie  opeia  waa  strong.  Biffbenui-Nini  as  the  ci-devant 
heroine)  Bouoaid^,  ihe  first  tenor  in  Italy,  aa  Gefmaro ;  Coletti  as  the 
11nA»  of  (melaneholy)  Ferrarm.  Nothing.ooidd  be  better  on  this  side  the 
Alps;  butlbr  my  paity  the  iinmoctal  and  evor-beauteoua  Grisi  is  so  stereo- 
typed -to  my  mmd  as  the  magnificent  JSorgia,  that  looking  at  her  palace 
ai  Ferrara,  with  the  great  Uood-etains  in  the  &ont,  I  expected  to  see  a 
visionof  iMoreeia  bearing  the  Giisi  lineaments  gazing  like  Jesabel  *^  out 
of  the  vdndow.''  it  is  one^Mf  these  impersiHuMlions  like  John  Kembl0  in 
Mgmtet,  or  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Zadp  M»d>€thi  incorporating  the  pharacter, 
and  rendering  it  a  perfiMt  luatonoal  revival,  not  a  scenic  driugion.  Bar- 


she  misses  Grist's  great  p<nnt  in  Ae  conclii£ng  du»rua  of  the  6sBk  act, 
whmre  on  her  knees  ik»  haug^  duress  mi[dores  the  mercy  of  each  and 
every  one  of  her  enemies — Orsini  and  his  companions — and  drag?  her- 
self along  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  rage.  Who  can  ever 
forget  Grisi  in  this  dBriiling  atlkude^her  beanty^er  pathos^-^-her 
grandeur-*-her  voice-**and  the  inimitable  mimiea  of  her  wmte  rounded 
arms^  which  extends  in  every  pose  of  de^>airing  entreaty--*<ia  second 
Niobe  in  her  gieat  grief.  It  is  no  reparoadi  to  say  Parberini  could  not 
do  all  this,  for  no  creature  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  equal  the  ii^imit|iWe 
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QnA  in  this  her  peculiar  rSU  ;  one  which,  did  we  heliere  in  Pythagoras, 
we  might  believe  she  most  have  filled  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
only  now  be  revivbg  former  passages  in  her  career  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nineteenth  century, 

Boucard^  is  a  fat  and  stupid  Gennaro,  the  real  and  vmteble  Pescator  ig- 
nobile,'*andnotthe  high-bred,  unmistakable  patridan  Mario  appears  even 
in  his  din^  dress.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  romance  about  Booeard^ 
and  hb  voice  is  no  more  comparable  to  MarioVr  silvery  tones  than  his  ap- 
pearance. The  fact  is,  he  drinks  fike  a  fish,  and  is  rapi(Sy  itHni^  a 
naturally  fine  organ.  He  made  a  good  point  in  giving  the  vrotds  Ert 
mia  maore — ah  I  misera,**  with  an  expression  of  deep  pathos  that  brought 
down  rounds  of  applause,  and  a  particular  kind  of  roar  peculiar  to  a  gra- 
tified Italian  crowd,  very  savage  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  ears,  t^min&ig 
one  of  revoIutV}n3  and  all  kinds  of  horrors.  Coletti,  as  the  Dukey  vco* 
dueed  but  little  effect ;  nor  was  his  acting  within  a  tbouimnd  agesr  of  dear 
old  Tamburini,  whose  dignified  carriage  and  prmcely  «^r  make  «dl  the 
more  striking  the  satanic  leer  with  which  he  witnesses  his  eostsor^s  de- 
spair in  the  grand  duet  in  the  second  act,  where  she  vainly  plead^foir  tlie 
Kfe  of  her  son. 

The  contralto  was  below  criticism.    Ferratis,  in  a  new  baHet  called 
lUiria,*'  was  perfectly  celestial,  and  appears  to  me  wottderftilly  impiovedv 
She  looked  exquisitely  young  and  pretty,  and  quite  infiatned  ibe:miiei»p- 
tible  Italians,  who  roared  and  screamed,  bellowed' ivifth  ittp^tfe,  Mtil  i 
expected  to  see  the  French  soldiers  calling  them  to  order. '  ^htf^iidvaildee, 
domg  the  prettiest  thm^  imaginable  with  a  tambourine,  all  'gAfiAiwded 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  which,  holding  beforefher,^he  i^eems     iWn  alter  k 
the  most  graoeful  manner.    I  wish  I  could  remember  half  IM*  ehsnrnng 
originalities ;  they  were  piquant  enough  to  rouse  dtdness  *quai  *o^tii«t"of 
the  seven  sleepers,  and  Heaven  knows  the  Itidians  are  not  wiiQrmpariietle 
when  beauty  appears.    One  dance  she  executed  between  two  iiw^  Ibe 
Loved  an4  the  Detested,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  her  ^ee  ttixd'Ste^ 
were  all  that  was  inviting— seductive  and  smiling  to  the  one>  Wb«(n^'timi^ 
ing  short  round,  her  whole  exnreBsion  and  attitude  changed  asif  b^Mi^ 
into  an  air  of  deep  disdainful  fierceness  and  hate,  and  this*  ^ckme  e^'ntpiSy 
and  so  often  that  it  scarcely  seemed  possibte  to  be  the  same  pdrstnu'  I 
thought  the  rotten  old  theatre  would  havd  tumfbled  about  o€rr  ears,  so 
loud  and  enthusiastic  wa^  the  stamping  atid^pfilause.  As  to  her  tmif  de 
force  and  her  mimica,  especially  ra  one  scene,'  when  to  th^  besmtiM 
serenade  air  in  "  Don  Pasquale,**  exquisitely  played  on  t^ife  flute,  she  ex^ 
presses  her  love  in  a  series  of  the  mdst  seductive  and  graeeM  attitudes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of'  a  haughty  little  daughter  of  Eve  to 
conceive,  I  really  want  words  sufficiently  to  extol ;  it  was  perfiset — the 
very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse  herself.    Venus  alone 
Could  have  inspired  the  pretty  rogue  to  do  such  wonders,  and  who  knows 
if  she  had  not  been  bearing  o&rings  and  perB»rming  sacrifices  in  her 
ruined  temple  hard  by,  near  the  Forum  ?  and  that  the  goddess  had  not 
heard  and  granted  her  prayers  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  shrines,  and  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
those  abominable  French  soldiers,  always  prowling  where  they  have  no 
business? 
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RUSKIN'S  EDINBUBCH  LfiCTUBES.* 

On  the  moiaiog  of      day  of  Hr.  Buskia's  fint  Lecture,  there  might 
be  seen,  pacing  finom  eni  to  eod  of  Queen-street,  Edmbu^h,  a  grave 
Southron,  evidently  intent  on  some  searching  scrutiny  of  the  goodly 
buildii]^  io  that  £ak  loog  street.    The  Southron  was  immistakably  a 
chield  amang  th^m  tal^n'  note^  and  perhaps  to  prent  'em.    His  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  first-floor  windows,  and  not  to  be  distracted  from  its  intent- 
ness  of  gase  till  the  last  house  in  the  series  was  reached  and  examined. 
What  could  be  .his  missioa?    Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 
(9ie  who  knew  how  to  gQdbout  it  in  a  business-like  way,  steadily  devoting 
hi$  energies  for  the  time  being  to  the        |b|^|bre  him,  whatever  that 
migiit  be.    A  spo^ie  fs^o  might  meet  jb^.^j^^^|t  tiiis  or  that  window  it^ 
tbe  protracted  CjC^u^e     his  survey,  but  not  to  make  him  swerve  &o^ 
purpose,  ojf  ftdtei:  in  his  -allegiance,    W^U  might  the  piqued  owner  of  tilS 
amsi^  face  marvel  at  tb^  man  ami  his  jm^P.xi*  mi  Ibi^cpme  extca  piqaeS 
to  discover  who  the  one  and  what  the  other  could  be. 
1  If  she.  vent  that  day^as,  beiog  young,  civilised,  and  inquisitive,  she 
wjas  ma^itsji  ido-r^^o  .Mr.  Kuskin's  first  Lecture  on  Architecture  and 
Paintii^.deliyisi^ed  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  in  that  very  street, 
her  ouripsiljp  would  be  speedily  set  at  rest.    Enter  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
and  lo !  the  Bdysteopus  inquisitor  of  the  morning.    So  the  first  part  of 
the  poroUem  is  solviqdt    But  what  could  he  be  "  glowering"  at,  in  that 
strange^  stern  fastuAOy  this  momijig  ?    Hardly  has  he  begun  his  lecture 
this  remainder  of  the  problem  is  solved  too. 
Speaking  of  the  kwd  of  window  all  but  universal  in  the  New  Town — 
^fmp  ajp^assy  iixutel  of  a  , single  stone,  laid  across  from  side  to  side,  with 
bold  8quare-«ut  jamhsr-***in  fact,  the  simplest  form  it  is  possible  to  build — 
Mrj  Biuskin  allows  to  it  the. merit  of  being  ''manly  and  yigorous,*'  and 
evea  digwfied  in  i^  utter  refusal  of  ornament,  but  "  cannot  say  it  is 
entertaining."   He  then  continues :  "  How  many  windows  precisely  of 
tlii».f(»rm  do  joa  suppose  theye  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ?" 

Here^the  shrewd  damps^  .c^itches  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that 
morning  scarutiny.  0£.90ijrse,,he  was  counting  the  windows  !  And  by 
Us  last  abrupt  sentence  4ti  would  seem  that  on  this  numerical  errand  be 
has  pearambulated  the  whftlp,  N.ev  Town — has  been  toiling  at  "  dot  and 
carry  one"  aU  the  .way  frooji  ;Sk  JBewirdVcrescent  to  Leith-walk— has' 
left  no  lintel  wtold  in  Cbarlotte-$quare  or  Moray-place,  in  Heriot-row 
or  Royal«drctt8,  in  Doun^-^race  oi;  Q^llevue«'Crescent,  in  the  intricacies 
of  Stockbridge  and  the  barpny  of  Brp^gtitQU.  But  he  qualifies,  and  she 
finds  she  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  inferences, 

For  he  goes  on  to  say:  ^^Have  not  coi^jUed  them  all  through  the 
taum^  but  I  counted  them  this  morning  through  this  very  Queen-street, 
in  which  your  hall  is ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  that  street,  there  are  of 
these  windows,  absolutely  similar  to  this  example,  and  altogether  devoid 
of  anpr  rdief  by  decoration,  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight.'  The  com- 
putation includes— with  severe  conscientiousness  it  is  added — York-place 


*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Fainting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November, 
1853.   By  John  Buskin.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1854. 
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and  Ficardy-place  (which  are  but  a  continuation  of  Queen-street),  bat 
takes  no  account  of  any  window  which  has  mouldings.  The  items  are 
all  <^  ditto  ditto^*  that  not  veiT  enterttunlng  singie-stone  lintel,  and 
the  total  is  six  hundred  and  seveni^-eifi^ht. 

It  has  commonly  been  thought  tmit  we  were  paying  B£nbui^  a 
high  compliment  when  speaking  of  her  as  the  Modern  Athens.  TRie 
only  doubt  was,  whether  the  compliment  was  not  miGgplaced  and  extrava- 
gant. But,  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  philosophy,  so  far  as  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  no  honour,  but  the  reverse,  to  be  thus  Hellenised.  Gteelt 
he  cannot  away  with.  The  Modem  Athens  invites  him  to  come  and 
lecture  to  the  Modem  Atheuians.  He  goes ;  accurately  counts  six  hutt- 
dred  and  seventy-eight  windows  of  Greek  type  in  one  of  her  streets  ;  and 
tells  her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Before  thus  abusiug  her  pride  of  place,  however,  he  adroitly  seeks  a 
favourable  hearing  W  a  few  flattering  words  on  the  lustre  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  the  mgged  outline  of  the  Castle  Rock,  and  the  histoi^od 
charm  of  the  Canon|fate.  Nay,  even  of  the  New  Town  he  declares,  that 
so  far  as  he  is  acquamted  with  modem  architecture,  he  is  aware  of  liO 
streets  which,  in  simplicity  and  manliness  of  style,  or  general  breads 
and  brightness  of  effect,  equal  those  of  this  division  of  the  Scot&ii 
capital.    But  he  soon  tums  to  criticism  of  another  sort,  and  produces  fais 

little  account  ^  of  678  ut  supra.    "  And  your  decorations,"  he  adds, 

are  just  as  monotonous  as  your  simpKdties.  How  many  Corinthian  and 
Doric  columns  do  you  think  there  are  in  your  banks,  and  post-offices, 
institutions,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  exactly  Kke  one  another  V*  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Gothic,  with  a  fervour  and  an 
exclusiveness  that,  to  prejudiced  Modem  Athenians,  must  have  made  him 
seem  a  Goth  with  a  vengeance. 

In  his  Gothic  proselyfism  he  lays  stress,  with  his  wonted  in^n^ily 
and  eloquence^  on  Nature's  suggestion  and  sanction  of  the  Gothic  type. 
He  bids  us  g^ather  a  branch  from  tree  or  flower,  and  mark  how  every  one 
of  its  leaves  is  terminated,  more  or  less,  in  the  form  of  <he  pointed  arch, 
and  to  that  form  owes  its  grace  and  character.  And  he  argues  from 
what  we  see  in  the  woods  and  fields  around  us,  that  as  they  are  evidetttiy 
meant  for  our  delight,  and  as  we  always  feel  them  to  be  beautiful,  we 
may  assume  that  the  forms  into  which  their  leaves  are  cast  are  indeed 
types  of  beauty,  not  of  extreme  or  perfect,  but  average  beauty.  **  Atid 
finding  that  they  invariably  terminate  more  or  less  in  pointed  arches,  and 
are  not  square-headed,  I  assert  the  pointed  arch  to  be  one  of  the  forms 
most  fitted  for  perpetual  contemplation  by  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is 
one  of  those  which  never  weary,  however  often  repeated ;  and  tbat 
therefore,  being  both  the  strongest  in  stracture,  and  a  beautiful  form 
(while  the  square  head  is  both  weak  in  stracture,  and  an  ugly  form),  we 
are  unwise  ever  to  build  in  any  other.*'  Whatever  be  the  worth  of  this 
argument  from  the  forms  of  Nature,  it  is  at  the  least  a  one-sided  induc- 
tion—drawn from  one  department  of  Nature  only.  It  is  a  litde  curioiis, 
for  instance,  to  find  the  lecturer,  further  on,  denouncing  the  supposition 
that  when  Sb  Walter  Scott  wrote  about 

Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire 

of  the  Trosachs,  he  was  describing  what  existed  in  iBCt.    Hear  tibe 
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lateipreier  cf  ih»  Godue  ia  natoe.    ^<  There  is  not  a  ain^  spbe  or 

C'anacle  bom  one  end  of  the  Trosachs  to  the  other.  All  their  rocks  are. 
Mtidlj  rounded,  and  the  introduction  of  the  word  ^spire'  is  a  piece  of  in- 
accuracy in  description,  ventured  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Gothic  imaged 
The  italics-  are  Mr«  Buskin's  own,  but  tihej  serve  our  turn  tdo« 

He  counsels  the  New  Town  to  set  about  de-Hellenbiog  itself  with  all 
convenient  speed.  The  denizens  of  Drummond-place  and  Randolph- 
crescent  and  the  <Uave,"  may  indeed  fear,  and,  as  he  tells  them,  must 
ej;^>eot  at  first  that  there  wiil  be  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  In  carrying 
out  the  new,  the  Gothicy  style;  but  these  will  soon  be  conquered,  he 
assures  them,  if  too  much  is  not  attempted  at  onee.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  incongruities^"  he  says, — "  do  not  think  of  unities  of  effect"  [almost 
the  only  thing  Edinburgh  architects  have  thought  o^  and  about  the  last 
Aey  wUl  be  willing  ta  surrender  to  the  Goth].  "  Introduce  your  Gothic 
lisie  by  line  and  stone  by  stone  >  never  mind  mixing  it  with  your  present 
arehite<^e  ;  your  eaisting  houses  will  be  none  the  worse  for  ha\  ing  little 
bits  of  better  work  fitted  to  them ;  build  a  porch,  or  point  a  window,  if 
you  can  da  nothing  else ;  and  remember  that  it  is  the  glory  of  Gx)thic 

architeetttre  that  it  can  do  anything  Only  be  steadily  determined 

that^  even  if  you  cannot  get  the  best  Gothic,  at  least  you  will  have  no 
Greek ;  and  in  a  few.  years'  time, — ^in  less  time  than  you  could  Learn  a 
ne^  science  or  u  new  langu^e  thoroughly, — the  whole  art  of  your  native 
country  will  be  reanimated."  With  much  that  the  lecturer  contends  for, 
in  his  general  defence  of  Gothic  and  defiance  of  Greek,  we  heartily  concur 
— and  incidentally  we  may  express  our  thanks  for  his  just  strictures  on 
the  bad  building  of  the  day.,  in  the  parts  concealed  by  paint  and  plaster, 
and  ^<  the  strange  devices  that  are  used  to  support  the  long  horizontal 
cross  beams  of  our  larger  apartments  and  shops,  and  the  framework  of 
uafieen  wirils/'  We  own  to  some  fellow-feelmg  in  his  opinion  of  the 
vafitly-lauded  St  George's  Church — or,  as  he  irritatingly  describes  ii^  to 
men  and  women  bom  and  bred  in  sight  of  and  reverence  for  it,  one  of 
your  most  costly  and  most  ugly  buddings,  the  great  church  with  the 
dome,  at  the  end  of.  George-street.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  building  with 
a  {Ncincipal  entrance  so  utterly  ghastly  and  oppressive ;  and  it  is  as  weak 
as  it  is  ghastly.  The  huge  horizontal  lintel  above  the  door  is  already  split 
right  tkrougL"  His  satire  is  legitimately  directed,  too,  against  the 
leonioe  ornamentation  of  the  Boiyal  Institution,  carefully  finished  off  at 
tjie  very  top  of  the  building,  "just  under  its  gutter,"  where  such  "  most 
delicate  and  minute  pieces  of  sculpture"  have  the  finest  prospect  of  being 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  "  You  cannot  see  them  in  a  dark  day,  and 
perhaps  may  never,  to  this  hour,  have  noticed  them  at  all.  But  there 
they  are:  sixty-six  finished  heads  of  lions,  all  exactly  the  same;  and 
therefore,  I  suppose,  executed  on  some  noble  Greek  type,  too  noble  to 
attow  imy  modest  Modem  to  think  of  improving  upon  it."  And  here  the 
lecturer  amused  his  auditors  by  a  diagram,  the  work  of  Mr.  Millais,  repre- 
senting in  most  piquant  contrast  one  of  these  impossible  heads  of  noble 
Greek  type,  and  the  actual  head  of  a  tiger  in  the  Gardens  at  Broughton, 
no  lion  being  available  in  that  collection.  A  copy  of  the  drawing  forms 
the  frontispiece,  and  a  very  taking  one,  of  this  volume  of  lectures,  to 
enable  all  to  compare  a  piece  of  true,  faithful,  and  natural  work  with  die 
Grecian  sublimity  of  the  ideal  beasV'  as  perpetuated  by  the  traditions  of 
the  Renaissance* 
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But  when  Mr.  Btiskin  begins  to  rhi^eodise  about  ihe  refigiom  mqie- 
riori^  of  medieval  day'labotom,  and  the  aouk  killed  by  and  buried  under 
your  Greek  stones,"  we  fi>Uow  at  a  very  humble  distance,  widi  wander- 
ing steps  and  slow*  TkU  slaughter  o£  the  innocents,  many  will  think, 
out-Herods  Berod.  These  squave  stones,"  the  iecto«r  solemnlj  affirms, 
as  he  dilates  oa  the  "  ^mumy"  of  Greek  architectvare,  are  not  prisons  o^ 
the  body,  but  graves  of  the  soul ;  for  the  very  men  wfaoeould  do  sculpture 
like  this  of  Lyons*  for  you  are  here !  still  here,  in  your  despised  wrak- 
men :  the  lUce  bas  not  degenerated;  it  is  you  who  have,  bound  t^em 
down,  and  buried  them  beneath  your  Greek  stones.  There  irovld  be  a 
resurrection  of.  tbem,  as  of  renewed  souls,  if  you  would  only  lift  the 
weight  of  these  weaiy  walls  finooa  off  their  hearts/'  There  u  miokseme 
truth,  and  truth  muob  needed  if  not  -  much  in  request,  at  the  bottom 
ttus  doGtrine »  but  why  word  it  in  such  questionable  phrase  ?  Peofde  who 
might  otherwise  mark,  learn,  and  inwacdly  digest,  now  only  read;  and 
those  who  might  turn  down  the  page  to  thin^  now  tern  over  the  psge* 
with  a  smile,  or  perchance  toss  aside  the  book  with  a  tueer. 

Having  discussed  Architecture  in  his  twot  opennig  leotmaes^  in  ihe  Uurd 
Mr«  Ruslun  comments  on  Turner  and  his  Wooeks.  He  bates  not  a  jot  of 
his  hero-worship  as  time  goes  on.  Tucnev  is  BtiU  to  faim  all  tfas*  erver  he 
was,  and  perhaps  more.  I  did  not  come  here,"  says  Mr.  Ruskiarto  hie 
Edinburgh  listeners, — *^  I  did  not  come  here  to  teU  you  belief  or 

my  coniectures ;  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth  Ti^ieh  I  have^ffva  £fteea 
years  of  my  life  to  ascertain,  tliat  this  ma%  this  Tnmeit,  of  whom  ytm 
have  known  so  little  while  he  was  living  aoionff  you,  will  one,d»y  taike 
his  place  beside  Shakspeare  and  Yecidam,  in  me  annids  of  the  lighit  of 
England. 

<*Yes,"  he  iterates:  beside  Shakspeare  and  Veriiam,  a  third  etar 
in  that  central  constellation,  round  whi(4i,  in  the  astronony  of  intelleet, 
all  other  stars  make  th^  circuit  By  Shakspeare^  humsnity  was  unsealed 
to  you;  by  YervUam,  the  jtmii<»/»fes  of  nature;  and  by  Turner,  her  cu^Met 
All  these  were  sent  to  unlock  one  of  the*gales  of  light,  and  to  wdookit' 
for  the  first  time.  But  of  all  the  three,  ^ough  not  the  greatest,  Tutncr 
was  the  most  unprecedented  in  his  work*  Baoen  did  wh^  Aristotle  had 
attempted ;  Shakspeare  did  perfectly  wha*  ^^scbylus  did  partially  ;  but 
none  before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the  face  of  nature;  the 
majesty  of  the  hills  and  forests  had  reoeijiwd  ifto  interpietatioQ,  and  the 
clouds  passed  unrecorded  from  theface<kf  the  heaven  which  they  adorned, 
and  of  the  earth  to  which  they  ministered." 

All  this  is  fax  above  our  capamty.  Turner  we  admire  most  -warmly,  ia 
our  purblind  way ;  but  this  new  Itash  of  Representative  Men  it  ponies 
us  to  comprehend.  It  is  consolatory,  certainly,  to  find  the  admission  that 
Turner  was  not  the  greatest  of  the  three — ^although  the  sequel  goes  to 
cancel  that  adnussion.  We  can  fancy  the  stare  of  j^ople  of  old*£u^oned 
notions  and  unread  hitherto  in  John  Ruskin,  at  meeting  with  this  passage 
about  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  having  forerunners,  but  Turner  none.  If 


*  Referring  to  the  elaborate  ^ade  oi  the  cathedral  of  Lycms,  illustrated  by  a 
drawina  of  an  angle  of  one  of  the  pedestals,  a  minute  fiiigment,"  no  larger  than 
a  schoolboy  could  strike  off  in  wantonness  with  a  sUck,"  but  exquisitely  filled  up 
with  graodiil  and  thougfatfbl  composition. 
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Shakspeare,  ihey  will  say  (poor  souls,  in  th^  naive  obtufleness),«^-if 
l^iakspeare  came  after  .^Iscli^lus,  and  if  Bac<m  came  after  Aristotle,  did 
not  Turner  come  after  certam  painters  who  may  at  least  be  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  same,  or  in  a  corre^onding,  relation  to  Atui,  as  did  the  son 
of  Eupfaorion  to  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  Child,"  and  the  Stagyrite 
to  the  English  ChaneeUor  ?  Was  there  never  a  Salvator  to  limn  such 
things  as  the  hills  and  forests  never  a  Claude  to  record  glimpses  of 
the  face  of  heaven,  whose  beauty  makes  us  glad  ? 

Salvator  and  Claude,  it  is  time  for  these  amiable  duHards  to  know,  are 
nehiishian  in  the  Oxford  Grradoate's  code  of  worship.  ^*  Clatide  embodies 
the  foolish  pastoralism,  Salvator  the  ^norant  terror,  and  Gaspar  the  dtdl 
and  affected  erudition*'  of  a  weak  ana  vicious  age.  After  'Htian  and  the 
TUianeegue  period  of  *^  great  ancient  landscape,''  jtm  have  a  great  gap, 
fiiUof  nonentitiea  and  abortions  9  a  gulf  of  foofishnessi  ihto  me  bottom 
of  which  you  may  throw  Claude  and  Salvator,  neither  of  them  deserving 
to^  gi^  a  name  to  anythingi"*  <^  The  Claude  and  Salvator  painting  was 
like  a  scene  in  a  theato,  viciously  and  ^sely  painted  throughout,  and 
presctnting  a  deceptive  appearance  of  truth  to  nature ;  understood,  so  tax 
as  it  we&t^  in  « oBaOBoent,  but  conveying  no  accterate  knowledge  of  any- 
thiag»  mi,  in  .idl  its  operations  on  the  mind,  unhealthy,  hopeless,  and 
profitless." 

Aa  to  thaaTtdm  Turner,  of  whom  the  lecturer  discourses  with  genial 
and  mverani  kkidMess,  it  is  pleasamt  to  read  an  ^loge  so  different  to  what 
traditioa  and  aneodotage  havo'  aocuelomed  us  to  suppose  feasible.  We 
hope  the  i piizb  of  the  apolo^"  is  aa  true  as  it  is  tender,  and  are  sure 
the  peroration  is  as-tmider  as  it  is  true. 

The  Pre-Raphaelites  are  the  subject  of  the  fourth  and  last  lecture. 
The  chief  part  of  it  is  econpied  with  an  exposition  of  the  historical  rela- 
tioBS  oS  veligica  and  art.  It  includes  some  disdainful  strictures  on 
so-oallid  ^'htstcrioai  paintang/'  The  only  historical  painting  which  Mr. 
Rnskin  will  hear  of,  imder  that  name,  is  such  as  those  artists  produce  who 
give  us  y»  veritable  thii^  and  men  th^  see,  and  not  draughts  df  fpaa- 
gmatiYe  composition.  What  fools  we  should  have  thought  the  TtaKans, 
tlunks  Mr.  Buskin,  had  they,  instead  of  paintiftg  contemporary  poets, 
popes,  and  politicians^  left  us  nothing  bui  imaginary  portraits  of  Pericles 
and  Cimon.  Wilkie,  he  contends,  was  an  hlstoncal  painter,  when  he 
painted  what  his  keen  eye  had  seen  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  his  own 
land.  But  when  Haydon  and  others  b^in  to  preach  about  the  grand 
historical  and  classical  school,  and  *'  poor  Wilkie  must  needs  travel  to  see 
the  grand  school,  and  inntate  the  grand  school," — fc^hwith  poor  Wilkie, 
that  was  a  true  historical  painter  in  esse^  but  weakly  {H'oposed  himself  as 
a  grand  historical  painter  in  poseCj  was  ruined — became  a  lost  mind.'^ 
That  grand  school  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  other  fine  artists.  Etty 
studied  in  it,  and  then    went  to  the  grave,  a  lost  mind."  Flaxman, 


*  Fastoralism  is  the  descriptive  title  hj  which  Mr.  Buskin  distiaguishes  the 
Claude  and  Salvator  period  from  the  three  preceding  ones  ci  Giotto,  Leonardo^ 
and  Titian,  and  the  suhsequent  grand  climacteric''  of  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner.   He  makes  it  out  to  be  essentially  one  with  the  false  pastoralism  of  oiur. 

literature  of  the  past  century"-^  which  <<the  general  waste  of  dulness**  was 
relieved,  he  says,  only  by  a  few  pieces  of  true  pastoral,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and — ^by  a  cnnous  anachronism  he  adds — ^Walton's  Angler." 
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again,  another  naturally  great  man,  with  as  tme  an  eye  for  nature  as 
Raphael, — be  ftfombles  orer  the  blocks  of  the  an^ue  statues — ^wandeis 
in  the  dark  valley  of  their  ruins  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  has  left  you 
a  few  outlines  of  musculicr  men  sinddMog  aod  frowning  behind  round 
shields.  Much  good  may  they  do  you !  Another  lost  mind !"  In  the 
highway  of  his  argument,  the  critic  will  have  a  larger  following  than  in 
the  ^iMiy  eeror**  of  its  byways. 

The  main  Pce-Rsphadite  principle  he  define*  to  be  that  of  abodute, 
unoompromisiag  truth  in  aU  that  is  done,  obtained  by  working  emy- 
diing,  dnmn  to  the  most  minute  detail,  from  nature,  and  from  nature 
only  ;  or  ithmte  imagmation  is  necessarily  trusted  to,  by  always  endea- 
vovrkig  to  eoocetve  a  fact  as  it  really  was  likely  to  have  happened,  rather 
than  as  it  noit  prettily  mi^t  hate  happened*  He  diseriimnAteSi  of 
coarse,  between  tl^  Brewren  in  their  habits  of  adhesion  to  this  principle, 
net  all  bemg  e<|ually  severe  in  carrying  it  out.  He  allows  that  so  lonff  as 
they  paint  only  from  nature,  however  earefrilly  selected  and  groaped,  weir 
pietures  can  neirer  have  the  characters  of  the  highest  class  of  oompositi^ni 
but  then  he  Amikt  any  advance,  from  their  present  s^le  infaotbat  oi  the 
great  schools  of  composition,  whether  possible  or  not,  is  at  this  period 
oertaialy  not  deairaUe.  He  agrees  that  they  are^  as  a  body,  oharaoterised 
by  a  total  insensibility  to  the  ordinary  and  popular  forms  of  artistic 
gracefrilneM,  which  occasionally  renders  their  w<«k  cotnparativeiy  un-* 
pleasing;  and  looks  forward  to  the  eclecticbm  of  the  future  to  remedy 
this  defect.  But  on  the  whole  he  mMntains,  that  with  all  their  faults, 
thdir  pictures  are,  since  Tumer^s  death,  the  best — incompsurably  the  best 
—on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy;"  axA  that  **such  works  as  Mr. 
Hunt's  Olaudio  and  Isd>ella  have  nev^  been  rivalled,  in  some  respects 
neier  i^roaohed,  at  any  other  period  of  art'* 

If  we  have  not  given  specimens  of  the  wise,  and  truthful,  and  eloquent 
paasages  which  enrich  this  little  volume,  it  is  not  from  indiiSsrrace  or 
want  of  sympatlnr.  It  is  a  book  so  sure  to  be,  sooner  <Hr  later,  in  every* 
bocty's  hands — a  book  that  the  frivolous  must  read  in  order  to  be  ou 
oouroHt  with  tiie  mere  talk  g£  the  day,  «ad  that  the  thoug^it^  wiU 
poiider  with  verv  different  motives  and  results — ^that  a  more  detailed 
notiee  of  it,  in  tbis  place,  and  at  this  not  very  eariy  period,  were  super- 
fluous. Whether  Mr.  Ruddn  judged  well  in  aiding  and  abetting  the 
owrent  erase  for  public  leduresy  admits  of  a  doubt :  not  so  the  ease  and 
tMte  witih  which  he  adapted  his  metiiod  and  style  to  the  occasion.  Our 
mistrust  of  the  lecturing  mania  is,  we  know,  quite  unfashionable^  lai:^- 
aUe,  priggish,  and  all  that but  we  own  to  a  crotohely  share  in  £lia's 
general  ^'detestation"  of  lectures  "as  sv^rficial  and  vapid  substitutes 
for  quiet  reading yet  Elia  oouki  go  to  hear  Haslitt  and  even  Thelwall; 
and  as  omr  only  aoquaiBtance  witii  this  Ruskin  course  has  been  in  the 
shape  of  '<  qiuet  reading,"  we  have  no  present  right  to  complain.  Beades, 
the  leotur^-room  is  perhaps  indispensable  now-a-days  to  the  maa  wbo 
would  agitate,  agitate,  a^tate-*^4hough  at  the  risk  of  more  haste,  less 
g?«ed ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  is  an  Agitator,  of  no  vulgar  but  of  »  veiy 
decided  type. 
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THE  TOim  OF  DAVID  DtJNDTM,  ESQTJIRE. 
Br  SHE  Axswmm  <Mr   toe  Q«HaL¥  wibh.^ 
I 

WmcH  of  die  three  wore  the  deepest  tant^  the  darioest  Une-^Ae  skiet, 
ilie  kilb,  or  the  lake  ?  Each  wm  ot  a  different  shade,  hat  all  were  blue 
and  beaatiftd,  and  all  possessed  the  aspect  of  complete  repose.  Stuid* 
ing*  in  diat  little  garden  near  to  tiiie  Hotel  des  Ber^^ues,  .Roosseni's 
Island,  as  it  is  called,  and  which  you,  who  have  sc^onmed  in  Creneta, 
remember  well,  were  two  ladies,  lookup  over  the  lake.  No  moving 
object  broke  the  stUIness  of  ihe  prospect  thej  were  guing  on,  save  ooe^ 
and  tiiat  was  a  solitary  boat  at  some  Sstence,  liMring  awi^  towairds  the 
nght.  It  was  searody  a  day  suited  to  a  row  oo  Geneva^  lake,  for  no 
breath  of  air  arose  to  counteract  the  vivid  heat  of  the  August  sun :  hot 
and  shadeless  he  poured  forth  his  overpowering  blaze :  and,  lovdiy  as  the 
lake  is,  fiivoitted  by  nature  and  renowned  in  poetry,  it  was  more  lovely 
that  day  to  look  at  than  to  glide  upon. 

So  l^onght  the  gentlesiaa  in  that  sectary  boat,  Mr.  David  Dundyke— 
or,  as  he  had  of  lato  aspired  to  be  designated,  David  Dundyke,  Esquire. 
He  felt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  which  be  audibly  gave  utterance  to, 
^'pi^g  hot;''  he  sat  on  one  nde  of  ^e  boat,  and  Ske  sun  burnt  his 
back ;  he  changed  to  the  other,  and  it  blistered  h»  face ;  he  tried  the 
stem,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  be  all  round  him.  He  looked  at  the 
Jura,  with  a  vain  longing  that  they  might  be  transported  from  thmr 
site  to  where  they  couki  screen  him  from  his  hot  tormentor :  he  turned 
and  gazed  at  the  Alps,  and  vrished  he  could  see  on  Aem  a  shady  place, 
and  that  he  was  in  it :  but,  wherever  he  looked  and  turned,  the  sun 
seemed  to  Mind  and  to  scorch  him.  Some  people,  clayey  menials  thot^ 
the  best  of  us  are,  might  have  found  poetry,  or  food  for  it^  in  aU  aoronnd 
them  :  but  Mr.  David  Dundyke  had  no  poetry  in  his  heart,  still  leM  in 
his^head.  He  glanced,  with  listless,  half-«hut  eyes,  at  the  two  men  who 
were  rowing  him  along,  teai  began  to  wonder  how  any  men  could  be 
induced  to  row  that  burning  day,  even  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  world's 
idol,  money.  David  Dundyke  cared  not,  not  he,  for  the  scenery  aioaiid: 
he  never  cared  for  anything  in  his  life  that  was  not  substantial  and 
tang^l^.  What  was  the  common  scenery  of  nature  to  him,  shioe  iteoidd 
not  add  to  his  wealth  or  enhance  his  importance  ?— and  that  was  all  ihe 
matter  at  Aw  heart.  He  had  never  looked  at  it  all  the  way  from  Ixmdon 
to  Creneva :  he  did  not  look  at  timt  around  him*  now.  deneva  itself  its 
lovely  summnding  -villas,  its  picturesque  lake,  the  glorio«B  diain  of  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  even  Mont  Blanc  in  the  di^ance,  were  as  nothing 
to  him,  and  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swaUowed  them  all  up,  it  would 
have  been  no  somce  of  regret  to  him.  Then  wlqr  have  tnwelled  so  fiyr 
to  see  them?  asks  the  unconscious  reader.  His  cmly  object  had  been 
to  increase  his  idready  iniated  inmortanoe  in  tfiat*  great  ooonmereial  cxfy, 
the  British  metropolis,  which  was  his  world*-4]6  wanted  to  boast  that  he 
had  ^'travelled  in  France  and  Swisserland  and  seen  Moant  Bianf 
For  some  days  aflber  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  the  mountain  had  remained 
obstinately  enshrouded  in  dwds,  but  one  eveniiu^  that  Dund]^ 
and  his  wife  were  walking  outside  the  town  wiw  some  acquaintances 
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they  had  made  at  GeDeva,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him^  standing  proudly 
forth  in  all  its  heauty,  and  he  had  stared  at  it  with  just  as  much  interest 
as  he  would  have  done  at  the  hill  in  Greenwich  Park  covered  with  snow- 
He  had  seen  the  lovely  colour,  the  dark,  brilliant  blue  of  the  Rhone's 
waters,  as  they  escaped  from  the  lake  to  mingle  vnth.  those  of  the  thick, 
turbulent  Arve,  and  ne  did  not  care  to  notice  the  contrast  in  the  streams : 
there  were  no  associations  in  his  mind  connected  with  that  fair  azure 
lake,  whence  coursed  the  one ;  he  had  no  curiosity  as  to  the  never-cban^ng 
glaciers  that  were  the  source  of  the  other.  But,  b;^  way  of  going  on 
jj^i^  i^y  be  better  to  introduce  more  particularly  Mr.  I)avid 

!bcu^^e  then,  nearly  as  long  ago  as  he  could  remember,  had 
gone  oui'  in  lile'as  errand-boy  in  a  Lpndon  wholesale  tea  warehouse; 
and,  steady,  taciturn^  pushing,  and  perseverii^,  he  rose,  step  by  st^p,  to 
be  its  first  clerk.  There  he  stopped  for  a  tmie,  but  ambition  was  in- 
lieic  iit  ill  him,  aud  it  could  not  be  repressed.  With  later  years,  high^ 
honoui's  dawned  upon  him :  he  was  made  the  fourUi  partner  in  the 
house,  and  (hold  your  breath  with  proper  deference  while  you  read  it,  as 
he  did)  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Bopy  Cobpo&a.'qb  ! 
But  not  yet  was  he  content.  His  ambition-«~the  ambition  that  fp^vered 
his  veins  and  coloured  his  dreams — ^urged  him  to  hope^  with  time,  to 
attain  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  civic  body.  The  massive  gold  chain 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  had  dazzled  his  eyes  and  ms  bnun— to  we^r,  th9.t  gold 
chain  and  sit  in  the  Mansion  House,  dispensing  justice,  seemed  tbl^m  as  if 
it  must  be  a  heaven  upon  earth.  He  thought  he  was  going  on  to  attain  this 
end ;  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  not  less  sure.  He  was  ^  haro,  griping  mm,  with- 
out B^mpa^y  for  friends  or  pity  for  enemies :  any  poor  lame  dog,  human 
or  anundi,  that  wanted  a  helping  hand  over  a  sule,  need  never  appl^  to 
Mr.  David  Pundyke.  He  had  no  children,  aud  by  dint  of  pei^unous 
saving,  he  had  accumulated  a  deal  of  money  :  not  that  he  enured  so  nmch 
for  money  in  the  abstract,  but  it  was  one  of  the  chief  aids  by  which  he 
hoped  to  rise  into  importance.  He  had  many  a  time  taken  home  a  red- 
herring,  and  made  his  dinner  on  it,  giving  his  w^e.  the  head  and  ifiH 
to  pick  for  hers.  A  meek  little  woman  was  Mrs.  Bundyke,  and  felt  dmy 
thankful  for  the  head  and  the  tail.  .    .  : 

This  tea-dealing  establishment  stood  hlgh.^pibng  its  feUoyra,  in  Feu- 
church-street,  and  was  second  in  respect{d)ility  to  none.  Kot  one  of 
our  advertising,  poetry-puffing,  here-to-rday  a»a  gone-to-morrow  houses, 
ut  a  fi;enuiue,  sound  firm,  having  real  d^ngs  with  Chaaey,  as  the 
white-haired  head  of  the  hous^  was  too  .l^pt  to  designate  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Mr.  Dundy ke  sometimes  pr^iyn^^d  to  correct  the  Chaney," 
and  mildly  suggest  to  his  respected  x^astei*.  and  associate  that  nobody 
called  it,  now,  anything  but  "  Chinar." 

Of  course  when  he  was  made  the  fourth  and  last  partner  in  this  good 
old  house,  and,  foUowi^g^  closely  upon  tha^  was  elected  a  common- 
councilman,  the  herring  mnners  were  at  au  end.  For  it  would  not  do 
for  a  man  of  his  rising  greatnesi^  who  had  just  taken  a  villa  at  Brighton 
and  hired  two  maid-servants,  to  betray  his  former  penuriousnesa.  All 
his  care,  now,  was  to  blazon  forth  his  importance.  He  began  to  dress 
better :  his  hlack  clothes  wore .  a  newer  and  more  glossy  appearaQoe,  he 
frequently  i^peared  in  white  neckcloths,  his  modest  silver  chain  was 
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exchanged  for  a  gold  one^  he  looked  anxiously  out  for  correspondents  to 
address  him  as  ^'Esquire,"  and,  greatest  step  of  all,  he  assumed  a  ring. 
The  second  and  third  partners  in  the  house,  one  the  son  of  the  old  head 
of  the  firm,  the  other  moying  in  good  iSK)ciety,  hoth  wore  a  signet-ring, 
so  why  should  not  Mr.  Dundyke  ?  His  reverence  for  these  rings  was 
great.  He  would  stealthily  watch  them  drawn  from  the  fingers  to  seal 
letters  (private  ones),  and  watch  them  slipped  on  again,  wim  a  sigh  of 
admiration.  Accormngly,  he  took  heart  and  bought  one^  with  a  crest. 
Such  a  crest !  Some  nondescript  animal  like  those  that  puzzle  you  in  a 
child's  Noah's  Ark.''  It  looked  something  between  a  cat  and  a  cow  : 
with  the  fore-paw  or  hoof,  as  you  lik^  to  take  it,  raised  in  air.  How 
intensely  proud  of  this  ring  and  crest  Mr.  Dundyke  was^  never  can  be  told. 
He  hoped  soon  to  acquire  sufficient  moral  coimige  to  sport  it  in  the  ware« 
house  :  for  he  had  not  yet  got  as  far  as  that.  Not  that  he  could  have 
told  what  the  animal  was,  had  it  been  to  save  his  life  i  he  sai4  onc^  in 
an  oflP-hand  manner,  On  being  closely  questioned,  that  it  was  the  "  crest 
of  his  family/'  Poor  man  !  he  did  not  know  who  or  what  his  family 
had  been,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  father  had  lived  and  died  an  indus- 
a    trious  milkman,  whose    walk"  had  been  in  Shoreditch. 

Just  about  the  time  that  this  new  ring  appeared,  something  put  it  into 
Mr.  Dundyke's  head  that  if  he  went  a  "  tour"  it  would  be  another 
stepping-stone  to  his  greatness.  His  wife  never  knew  what  first  gave 
rise  to  the  thought,  and  thousands  of  times  has  she  asked  herself  since  ; 
but,  frotft  T^tever  source  it  may'  have  arisen,  it  finally  fixed  itself  in  his 
mind.  Long  he  balanced  the  advantages  and  the  drawbacks  to  the 
scheme  :  the  advantages  in  one  scale,  the  expense  in  the  other,  and  the 
former  eventually  weighed  down  the  latter.  It  would  cost  some  of  his 
cherished  money,  but  it  would  exalt  him  much  in  the  eyes  of  his  civic 
brethren,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  out  of  the  city  in  their  lives : 
especially  if  he  could  get  some  newspaper,  less  indignant  at  the  word 
"  bribe"  than  is  the  Thmes,,  to  announce  tfie  departure  of  "  David  Dun-  , 
dyke,  Esquire,  and  lady,  on  a  continental  tour."  One  evening,  upon 
returning  home  from  the  city,  he  informed  his  wife  that  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  go ;  all  that  remained  was  to  fix  the  destination.  "  Some- 
where foreign,"  he  said. 

"  Foreign  !**  echoed  Mrs.  Dundyke.  We  are  writing,  take  notice^  of 
ten  or  tw5ve  years  ago,  vthkn  eohtmental  travelling,  though  very  general, 
was  not  so  universal  as  it  is  at  present.  Mrs.  Dundyke  was  a  simj^le,  un- 
pretending woman,  who  with  all'her  new  greatness  had  not  acquired  an 
idea  beyond  her  drawing-room  dusting  and  stocking-darning,  and  the 
word  "  foreign"  suggested  to  her  mind  extremely  remote  parts  of  the 
globe — ^the  two  poles,  and  Cape  Horn.    "  Foreign  !'* 

"  One  can't  travel  anywhere  that's  not  foreign,"  returned  Mr.  Dun- 
dyke, testily,  unless  one  were  to  humdrum  up  and  down  England  in  a 
stage  coach." 

The  lady  left  the  room,  and  returned  to  it  with  an  old  atlas  that  had 
been  of  service  to  herself,  more  imaginary  than  real,  in  her  school  days. 
She  opened  it  at  the  map  of  the  worid,  and  sat  studying  it 

They  are  all  such  great  places,  so  &r  off  in  this  map  !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  bewilderment.  "  Afirica— Asia— New  Zealand— Botany  Bay !  Stay, 
there's  America!  New  York;  would  that  do?" 
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^  Tiicn  America  wiR  not  do  ww  tlw  meek  fltnswer. 
Do !  Did  jm  ever  hear  of  people  gokag  to  Amerieay  ezeept  onbosi* 
Den?  Nobodj  would  beMofe  that  I  went  for  anythbg  but  to  trade, 
Aod  diat'«ti9t  tbe  end  I  \um  in  view,  Mtt.  D." 
.  ^^China'ttoo  lu*  offP'  returned  die  lady,  depeoatmg^lj,  wlio  enter- 
lained  the  most  exalted  ophikm  of  die  mysterkrae  place ;  probably  beeacrae 
the  teae  by  iiliich  bar  bnaband'e  money  had  been  made,  eame  from  it. 

**ChiniatV*  roared  ii»  exaspmted  man,  '^*the  woman  might  as  vnM. 
soggeet  the  tun )  I  haye  a  great  mind,  ma^am,  not  to  let  yon  go  w^ 
BM^  £or  yoor  stnpiifity.    Yon  had  better  buy  a  bab/8«atec&m  of  geo- 

^'^lelady  fighed,  closed  the  atlas,  and  pushed  it  gendyfrom  her.  1^ 
thought  die  would  make  one  more  attempt. 

^  Farisy  dear  husband  ?  That  would  be  withk  reedi." 

^*  It  won't  do,  ma'am.  It's  as  common  as  Margate,  tmd  ten  tim^ 
commoner.  Everybody,  with  a  ten-pound  note  ami  a  wedc  to  qMOe, 
mdies  over  to  Pans  now — qpendmg  toeir  week  in  lambering  up  in  diem 
great  diligences,  and  lumbering  down  i^;ain.  A  journey  to  Paris  k 
thought  nothing  of :  and  I  want  my  tour,  Mrs.  D.,  to  be  one  that  will 
make  a  noise  in  the  worid.'^ 

Yes,"  said  the  lady,  humbly.  I  fear  I  cannot  tlmik>of  isy  odier 
place." 

"  Yeary  likely  not,  ma'am :  it^i  well  yon  have  got  a  husband  -to  thhik 
for  ymu  What  do  you  say  to  GsmsVA  ?"  and  die  coramon-eoimcymaa 
direw  back^  his  head,  and  brought  out  the  word  with  nndisgcased 


eva  I"  cried  the  poor  woman,  aghaet    Where's  diat  ?    Over  in 
Greece,  or  Turkey,  is  it  not  P" 
«'  It  a  in  Swisserland,  Mrs.  D." 
Greneva !"  shestiH  repeated,  in  constematioi^  ^  what  have  I  lieard  of 
Qeneva  ? — Some  very  grand  plaee,  very  fiur,  and  very  dear^^-ihat  none 
but  the  tip-top  quality  go  to  !'* 

Just  so,  ma'am :  the  very  thing  Fm  aiming  at.  I  want  to  be  one 
of  diem  tip-tops,  Mrs.  D.  Aud  I  have  bought  a  guide-book  to  it,  and  I 
mean  to  go.** 

"  But  the  money  it  witi  cost,**  suggested  the  prudent  wife,  «  have  you 
tfemght  of  diat  ?" 

^  les,  ma'am,  I  have,**  growled  the  common*eouneMman,  who  made  a 
practice  of  keepine  his  wife  under,  ^<and  I  have  made  up  my  mnd  to 
stead  it  widieut  wmdng." 

^  And  how  shall  we  manage  to  talk  Swiss?" 

"There  is  no  Swiss,"  snapped  Mr.  Dundyke.  "The  language  it 
French;  the  guide-book  eays  so." 

"  It  will  be  the  same  to  us,"  she  ventured  to  say,  mildly.  ^  We  oohH 
speak  French." 

"I  know  that 'we' means  'yes,'  and  ^no'  means  'no,'"  omdhded 
Mr.  Dundyke.    "  We  shaU  rdb  on  well  enough  widi  that" 

Accordingly,  one  dull,  squally  morning,  early  in  Jdiy,  die  covpie 
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fotmd  themselves  at  I^)sdoB*bri4gA  Whas^  ready  to  take  the  steamer 
£»r  Boulogne.   It  was  not  a  fayourable  momii^  m  tka  voyage  of  tliose 
who  had  uved  all  their  lives  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  discomforts  of  a 
rough  sea,  for  the  wind  was  unxisuaUy  h^h,   BdH  the  unoonscioos  pas- 
sengers were  hastening  on  board  in  numbers,  crowding  tha  vessel,  as 
these  Channel  steamers  sometimes  are  crowded.  A  inoiley  group  thronged 
the  deck:  so  far  as  station  went,  the  oomflaon-councilroan  aad his  wile 
looked  abont  the  best  on  board.    It  does  occasionally  haf^^  that  a 
voyage  will  be  distinguished  by  the  steamer's  having  what  the  stewan} 
will  term  a  '^rum  lot:"  respectable  people,  of  coarse^  in  iheiv  way,  bat 
not  refined.    Some  carried  a  carpet-lMig,  eontatning  a.  shirt  and  a  hair* 
brush ;  they  were  evidently  going  over  the  water  Sot  but  a  day  or  so : 
some  carried  papers  of  sandwiches  and  cakes :  and  a  few  had  brought 
baskets  of  shrimps,  small,  stale,  pale  London  shrimps.    One  lady  opened 
h^  handkerchief  and  began  to  eat  one  of  the  two  rolls  it  contained. 
You'll  have  them  for  dinner,  ma'am,  by-and-by,"  observed  a  looker-on, 
I -winking  at  a  friend;        cause  to  take  'em  in  now."    It  was  i^parent 
Mjjy^  few  on  board  were  accustomed  to  any  odier  voyage  than  the  steam 
,  Excursions  down  the  river.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dundyke  sat  gazii^  on  this 
I  Aovel  Bceioe :  beyond  one  trip  to  Gravesend  years  before,  neither  had  ever 
"   been  on  the  water  in  their  lives. 

Sctm^Hxiy's  saying  we  shall  have  it  rough,"  whispered  Mrs.  Dundyke 
.  to  her  husband.      I  hope  we  shdll  not  be  sea-sick." 

' '  Pooh !  sea*ack !  we  shan't  be  sea-sick  P  cried  the  ooiiunoiwH>uncilman, 
imperiously,  turning  his  ring,  now  assumed  for  good,  full  in  the  view  of 
the  paseeis-by.  I  don't  bdieve  in  sea^sickness,  for  my  part :  ^rfiat  is 
there  to  make  you  ill  in  a  boat  skimming  over  the  watersjwe  did  not 
&el  sick  when  we  went  to  Gravesend.  It  is  more  brag  trAb  .gi^ythiog 
else  vrith  people,  talking  about  sea-sickness ;  a  genteel  way  of  letSng  ov^ 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  travellers." 

A  good  breakfast  was  prepared  for  those  who  chose  to  partake  oi  it, 
as  many  did ;  and  ere  it  wai^  over,  various  well-known  points  on  either 
sh<NDe  w«re  passed.  It  had  been  rough,  even  in  the  river :  the  boat 
had  well  passed  Gravesend,  her  dead  lights  were  put  in,  and  now,  as  she 
ploughed  her  way  on  to  deep  water,  the  wind  was  freghening  to  a  gale. 

A  scene  of  confusion,  to  grow  worse  with  every  hour,  ensued  amongst 
the  orowjded  passenger^  and  the  steward  was  nearly  driven  wild  by  the 
groans  and  calls  for  him,  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  vesseL  at  once, 
on  da<d£  and  below;  fore  and  aft.  Bang  to  one  side  I  rush  to  the  other ! 
now  head  up,  now  stern:  bottles  rolling,  cups  crackings  plates  breaking  I 
Oh  the  good  steams,  will  she  ever  live  through  it?  The  unbelieving 
OonuDoon-counoilmanjlto  his  Jiiorror  and  dismay,  found  seasickness  was 
not  a  brag :  he  lay  on  the  deck,  groaning  and  moanuig^  And  bewailing 
his  ill  &te  in  having  come  to  sea.  Prostrate  fonn%  in  all  stages,  wero 
around  him:  some  half  dead;  others  wishing  in  their  hearts,  for  they 
could  not  speak,  that  they  were  wholly  so;  and  all  vainly  praying  to  be 
any  wh^  but  on  the  waters. 

"Steward!  Oh  Lord!  steward!  where  is  he?  Steward!  I'm  so  ill! 
Stew— wd!" 

<<£h  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dien!   Stew'-^arrt!   Mooi  Dieul  Est-ce 

?pe  je.  vais  mourir?  eub!  euh!.  Stew — arrt!  Saoro  ■  ouhl  ^edh! 
Itew— arrt !   Je  me  meurs !  Stew— arrt !" 
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« 'Tftin't  nothing  i»ocn«ie«r.   L#t  iDe  hoM  yer  faffad.** 

'^Stewsrdt   Steward,  I  ^iQr!    If  y^a*  d^n'l  oome  Ihta  way^if  yoa 

stop  all  day  with  them  d  »  ■  blogccd  <orwf^pefs».i»Y  ntetm*0  Mi  John 

Jomn    I.doq.'t  tepQft^og.  to  the  ^fmpmiy  j*<rOh  h^amit  I-  fiiewafd! 

o.  0  "Qf^^oq^l  JUraMiii9me!*^ai)diMo«'60ia»i«^ 
''CMiiii^f  siri  thtoui4feaiil»  ak.**  ^  i 
^Steward!  what  the  devil  are  you  ahotit?"  iPMii  an:  tnthttiitaUw 

voice.   " Ebm'ii  a  feidy  on  <Mc         mmtkm*.  .ilnhy-dDtt't  yea  eome 

tah«?" 

"Stewasdr  bmU fordi atMther at  the  tatne  aMnailyW  a  atartted 
fcneaitt— atewiaidl  ch  mev^  \  Fm  avA^ra  V 

''Searsick  b^^  avaUewedr'  mutteii  the  hewiUned  DflOcial  htitw 

hk  breath.  I  ain't  got  nethlng  lefti  8i«,  btit  a  tia  timrfingHpot  vith.a 
narmw  necfc^  if  you  ean  make  ainft  with  that*  Jfe^wehatc  haan  a»M( 
fir,  a«  weare.to^i^,''  .  'f.t 

Steward  f  brides  forth  another,  deplorably,  ^  euh  f  «fdtl  tituwaiiU| 
Lord  be  good  to  roe!  Eahl  it's  aU  a  Utwia^  hack  into,  asjr  Cgf 
Steward!  come  here  and  hold  my  head!  how  dait^yai  j  i  a  A  ^-^^^H 
inatte^tiye?'*  *  ^ 

Steward!"  jerks  out  a  gyufF  Y(Ace,  ^'fiom  a»d  eany  tiik  JMkt 
down  to  her  Meads  in  the  cabin,  and  give  her  a  berth.-   ^mmhm  haaf  v 
people  lying  on«die  stairs  i  imilPs«Ue  to<  ^at  nleMi.  £»t  tharai    Do  you 
near,  stewmL  ?  l^ve  them  men  to  tal^'  care  ef  thcaispltii.^  r  - 

Yet,  sir;  feoming,  sir.  The  bertiha  be  41  flfed  Mi%<aiiv  ^ 
cabins  is  chock  full." 

The  cabins  were  fnlL  Mr.  David  Dondyka^  jwihiag  .^tm  ^  tha'  vn- 
happy  suffaMA  ior  he  had  staggeoad  down,  with  fari^mna^biM  Mm, 
ana  k]j^MB  floor  moaning.  J£  ever  \ini#b#.i»  a  boaA  agaia,  laapr 
I  be  £owndedI"  he  exclaims  piteously.  ^^jK' go  baak  hf.  land^  i£  it 
costs  me  a  fifliy-pund  note.    Ehear'  A 

How  wittyou  d#  that?"  asks  a  passMi(Jt  in  a  f  sajachcti  wdia  rits 
oomfortablj  in  a  cocaer,  leading  a  B^mfffm  aod  driafaiMg  WtlM'Steal^ 
as  if  be  were  quite  at  home  in  the  scene,  and  ei^oyed  it  *^  Thana'*^ 
land  to  go  by;  it*a  aH  aea  betaaeen  France  aad  JinglaaJ*'  ! 

*^0h  God  forgive  me  £ot  having  ooom  the  ioMr4  SlewaadJ.  Ha 
stops  up  with  tb^  ontsiders  on  deck*  JSeareaa!  84ew«dl  StMtta* 
body  call  him,  please !  No  mail,  no  coaob,  bo  Mihkig,  ar ?  Ota<aiAi 
I  shaU  have  my  heart  np  I  £heu!" 

Nothing  of  the  sort|"  returns  the  eqaaU^  pocteinhialgri  <«aaaeb0 
don't  run  on  the  water — whieh  is  what  y«Ni  aMiat  iaavel  hy,  if  yom  want 
to  see  £ii|^and  again.   Unlesa  yen  like  te  try  a  batboab*'' 

I  though  i&TB  was  a  dear  way  throng  Dover  or  Calais,"  gnMOM 
poor  Mr.  Dundyke.  £he«  can'i  talk*  Stewwdl  is  tha*  him  at 
last?  Steward!  what  on  earth  do  yoameaR  by  this  ne^aat^—eheal-— 
do  you  know  I'm  a  nmwnen-raaafihnfiTi  ?'* 

^|Capting!  .€aptiiigr  sqaasks  aweak  female  ifffiioe»  ten  Ae  opposite 
cabin,  as  a  young  dan^,  itnpervioaa  to  the  homia  of  the  passage,  de« 
soends  the  stairs  and  )ooks  in,  by  way  of  g^tifying  his  curiosity.  ^  If 
you  please,  is  that  the  ciq>ting  there,  in  tan  kids  and  shiny  boots  ?** 

*^Thai  the  cf^ytnn!"  interposes  the  stewaid'a  boy,  grinning  at  the 
lady's  idea  of  a  captain's  rigging.      No^  ma'am,  he's  up  on  deck." 
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^  Just  call  him  bere^  will  ydu  ?  I  know  we  af«  a  gcmg  down.    I- m 
never  tkk  a  boaxd  these  homd.  boats,  but  I'm  worse,  Vm  dreadful  iimid*'' 
There  ain't  no  danger,  ma'am,''  obserres  the  boy. 

*'  I  kiow  Aere  is  dimger,"  retdfis  the  lady,  ^'and  I  know  we  are  a 
going  to  be  emerged  to  the  bottom.  If  you'll  eall  the  dotting  down  here,, 
boy,  ni  give  you  sixpence,  and  if  yov  don't  eidl  him,  111  have  jou 
poniAed  for  inaoleikee." 

^Catt  hkn  direeUy,"  ^ries  ihe  kd,  ruling  <^  wiA  alaci^y. 
I  am  the  ci^tain,"  exclaims  a  rough  voice,  proceeding  from  a  rov^ 
besd,  pc^ng  itself  ^kMm  the  ladder.    ^  What's  want^  of  me  *T 

'^Oh,  citing!  we  areagoingtotfae  fishes fiMt---and fA  of  usinsudi 
a  atttte!  K  the  ^ftairi  lives  to  touch  ian^,  some  ofTnrwtm't.  flee  how 
die  TiUb  and  pitebeet  afab'H  be  in  pilsees  pMei^.  There's  the  sea 
daalusig  over  toe^leelai  and  against  them  boards  ait  Uie  windows,  so^  as 
I  never  heard  it !  and  all  that  awful  crashing  and  cording^  what  is  it  ? 

^||A  gi«at  deal'  ef  fear,  mam,  it  seems  to  me,  but  no  danger,"  shmrUy 
^M|BS-th»  (in  I— ntfidir, 

M^Ean't  you  put  back  anin  and  land  us  somewh^,  or  take  us  into 
pBOoth  water  P  iwiplopss  me  petitkmer.    We'd  subscribe  for  a  reward 

Oh  yei^ytaSy'^ei^Hiy  jotai  in  a  sea  of  £ttnt  voices,  •'any  reward  I** 
There's  no  iian|iiiii  whatwtt,  I  tell  ye,  ladies,"  rrarts  the  captain, 
xwi  plMaed'at being oalM  hma.  his  pest  fer  notlung.    ^^Te  rfutU  be  in- 
fast  enondi  by-aad-by."  '  * 

*^Ns»  to^^iyn,  mplktg?^ 

^Meal  HMpy-SMns;  M  we  cut  save  our  tide.  Wlie]^|||  have  got 
rovnd  tUa  yt  of  keadlaiid,  we  shall  have  the  wind  at  otir  stam,  and  go' 
away  as^tf  thatdkkna  druTtis."  Amd  wkh  tins  eonsdatory  itifimnation 
tlie  rough  head  tmnaed  round  and  vanished. 

^IlaK>ww9ttseag(Ang^0m,  Ikaowweare!  Touk^ 
oMf%:dliak  0f  iMrthing  b«t  tfaiCj^  to  me  as  ain't,  the  danger's  sj^parent 
to  be  aeiB.  That  eapting  onght  to  lose  Ins  place  for  saying  there's  no 
danger.  If  he  had  any  hamaaity  in  him,  he'd  pirt  bade,  and  let  us  land 
soaaewlnaei,"  if  it  M»  only  on  the  naked  eliore.  Good  mercy,  what  a  ^ 
laffrii!  novrtt's  going tat^«tiier  nie.  No  danm  indeed!  And  all  my 
vahiMo  luggage  a  wmi !  iay  Mi  gownds^  and  my  shawls  and  my  new 
lace  cardinal !  Good  gradous,  ma'am !  dim^t  pitdt  out  6i  your  berth : 
ywffl  Adl  iigb^ttpon  ase !  Hsid  on  tight :  what  are  hands  made  for?" 

hours  more  yet,  mmI  ikea  the  steward,  who  has  been  whisking 
and  whirling  about  Hke  one  possessed,  now  on  deck,  now  on  tl^  cabins, 
and  now  tn  his  ewK  pecuK)g  sanction,  aBSongst  his  tin  jugs  and  his 
brekffii  creciBeiy,  wUrls  in  onee^  more,  and  si^  they  are  at  liie  mouth  of 
Botdegne'harbQ^al  Just  one  pHbh  more,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — there 
it  is ! — and  now  we  are  m  the  port^  safe  'snd  Henad." 

^<  D<ni't  talk  to  roe  abont  bekg-io,*'  eries  1&.  Dundyke,  from  his  place 
on  die  floor,  not  quite  sure  yet  whether  he  n  dead  or  alive,  but  radier 
tliinks  he  wotdd  prefer  to  be  tile  fcmner'.  Dont  fiall  over  me  anybody. 
I  couldn't  stir  yet/' 

"  Nine  o'dock,  and  we  started  at  six Fifteen  hourt  cdming,  steward, 
and  you  profess  to  make  the  passaged  in  t^  T 
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do&'t  often  ka^  to  bMi»<in1k«ii^  klM^beeaawfjftie 

■■•  ^     .;         It  '    ■    '-.  •  • 

'  L»fW»'Riybg«»'biiiind^^6P>»  in  wMAthy  mw'—1  tali  In  ulwp, 

Uttki  MMe  ifi  thrfapM  e^iiigrit«^totie«?^  a*i£nti^Uili4]U»  His 
OMMMCiBd  in^tihir   It^w^iia  Aer^  Ayetife  daiglww>w,4iifadifiiMiiiJ  j 

MUieHiO  ifr/Dwidyke  kad  fo«i4  ocMfiofttotH  ndbtmf  in«kln^HW* 
and  <*so,'*  ibr  be<  encoiiiitofedi'TMy.fevr'  f^^  mhiiiiii 


at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  in  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  LoniEiii;  ^ 
i^pfa'fcftnd'ttttwiMieWe»  w  Ae-midrt  of  gjyA-TeifiaimfayfHng^igfttf.  Ba^  j 
Rtri»  ^ttoe  lelt  behkd^^'^and  they  iwwmiieA  in  it  lHib^<iopday>f*»4iMft  dflS-  gl 
culties  commenced ;  and  many  were  the  distresMs^  ai^  fiiiinniiiaitfli^  ^ 
anger,  of  the  common-conn<nlman.  He  wanted  totlnnriiAe  ^iaavMNcf  fiie 
towns  and  ttlttigei  tlny^pasnd  throng  *  abd  h^ioo^uMi^aiK;  or, 
rather,  he  did  ask,  repeatedly,  bat  the  anaaira— ■■tayiffli  JciiiMpi  aaii 
nothine  bat  an  unmeamae  sodomL  ■  *  >  •  •^'t 

I  don't  think  they  nnderstand  you,"  gently  aoggaftedifciy|>aaJ^lu, 
one'di^^  illMiTdtttbg  a  ftaifil  asipAofiim  afi  wia^hu  fid  of)«oaiaeiher 
httiba&a  tiMed  «B       npoa  her.  -         .  -  - 

How  the  devfl  eboald  they  aodOTitend^  spcaUngr  aflOii^'  bttl  ^iilis 
heathen  i^bberiA  ?  You  are  ea<MafatoBiak»'tt:saia*jaii^^ 
and  Aey  togedie^   lliejf  shoidd  hava  aafftigBAaianiattMteAAtt  Aeir 
diligences,  for  the  conveateaoa'  af  the  BntUii  pasangMatfi .  ^  ^Wbkdfftmm" 
ihentotfghdtd  enforoo'itw''  ii.i.i. 

Anof^sou^ofinfinkaaBM^anoB  WHtheiEtn^i.  ^deadiilaahaau 
travelled  bf  dyig«ttc#  in  tl»  inaia'ramato 

to  the  table.d'h6te  day  after*  day  with  tfae  otiMarr|MMlBriganB,««  iiha  Bttfe 
roa&ide  inn  where  the  diKgenoe  halted^  and-  remember  jhe-aafiaiMiug, 
neeesMffy  to  be  olMMnvd,^  thay  ^mM  appeaae  iitTOrajyetiie,iawHr  na* 
gin«tbedistreBietofMiiaadMj*s.Davidl>a]ld}^  Inaaa^nnajiiiiiithiir 
countrymen  in.  general,  the]F  partoc^  strongly  of  the  national  faoaMa  of 
firog-eatbg,  and  also  of  the  Ba^iaaafc  eettwetioa  that  4imk  deKpate  anhnal 
furnished  the  cMaponeatpavta'of  aikaat  awf- aaoadb-diflh  SBmcliq>*ia 
nance:  so  that  it  was  litda'dnvt  of  raarfardomtobe  jdairtBd  down 
to  a  cHnner,  whm  nearly  every  dish^  lor  ail  tbeinifiinnatiiMi  th^gafie  to 
the  eye,  might  be  form^  ofaay  knbwn-alknent,  fima  a  leg^of  haef  to  an. 
apple  puff,  or  of  any  naknohfa  snbttaaae  bataaan'the  two.  Theta  would 
b^  Ae  bodlfi,  it  is  true,  but  Mr.  Buac^^  try  as  ha  woaU,  ooold  not 
swallow  it,  although  he  had  once  dined  on  red-nerringt;  aad  thew)  wodd 
be  a  couple  of  skinner  chickens,  drjhig  on  adish  of  watmress^  bat  befeie 
he  couW  hope,  in  his  English  delibefation,  to  ^  at  diem,  they  were 
•nipped  up  and  devoured  Few  men  likad  good  hving  brtter  tfian  David 
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Dmtdykt^bow  ehfr^vonld  be  faay9  faocft  fU^  to  toewne  <me  of  Ht^  re- 
nowned metnipditen  body *CMryjro#ea'*HMid  mbm  ittvm  to  be  bad  at  my <• 
body  ^se's  cost,  none  CTjoyed  it  more.  At  th€»e<^^fi^lM^'h6te^  eat  or 
Boi  eai^  hmhaduto  p^f^  aadt^bk^rt^iAdf  frefi^nft  wMe  tiN^^bw^^ 
at  tbrowing^  away  bis  good  mmut^  j^itmMg^*^^ 
Not  a  tendi  part  c£  tbe  cravings  of  bnnger  did  be  Mid  aia  wife  ever 
satisfy  at  tbese  miserabie  tabiM^*b6te.  Tbe  v«ry  idsa  of  but  tbe 
mimitett  poartion  of  a  frofi^s  lag^  goii^g  into  their  moutbs,  was  more  repul- 
riT#  to  tbeir  laaadsrAaifc  mat  iteddsroig  tern 

«tti^irfagt7Vithttbis9cbtady  akriribiar  Up.  and 

ifas.  Jbittda^ketiwixiK  tiwrkr«ta^¥Qdi. .  THbt  Miptwioiild'b^idtfwiind,  umi 
tkm-HmSHii  duriuy  twiwflt  omevthe  !ttw)Fitt£brt»Bted  wovU  loiek 'raeMty 
egripakifB  oKI  si^'sMyrMdBliOBiMn^ftMwWelbtfe  I»f«cM6«%  ia  thoie 
fmlM^B^grmt  poortioD  idf  HmymM  Upfwoald  tfofiierAsi  (waiteryt  with;  a 
4daBy**lQdlmig.dish^iits>epiilfnts  wonderiyiy  like  wbat  a  roKHst^beei  eater 
nd^ht  8U{^oie>  conked  Irogs.to  bey  and  {RDesent  it  to  HSwi  ]>«lndyk»w.  We 
wifi  giw'tt  dM^ptiontof  wItaA  fbttowed  one-  day  hs  partiedb^  and  tbat 

.  >  YOmieMraaM^  iaqniie*  lb.  Duadyke^  debeately  admnxtorioiT  ^  tip 
of  a  fofe  towyds'fe  JsiiiykamiB4M^^  em^pmmif  hy  imf  ^iSk)^^ 
tiur/bflfeafefeiofbiil  ^pMsttsB.  ^ 

"  Une  fricassee  de  petits  pigeons  a  Toseille,  9toiisietir>"  repUed  tb»  dis- 

Poor  Mk  I>andyli^  witb  ;«b  inward  .  eme^aMd  an<  ^«t|iai^  gmm, 
pvnhed  tbe  ^sb  away  from  bim,  for  ^  Une  fkicasa^e  d*  pelita  pig^ 

'  /^^'Wk^^aasilNAmtFgiBeftimeat^ 

^  Tbe  Lord  knoii%^  groaned  the  commoah^iwiii^ilDMUi*  "  Petb^ia  it's 
Ifae'ftpbidn  bevteiooekirog^.n^  tfaiiri^^ 

Up  rusbed  the  waiter  with  another  dish,  that  atten&ve  ftmotiooavy  ob- 
«HrHn|ntkat  iifce  Jibmntw  Aagfek  mA^wtikkagi  Jo  safid  pieoa  of  nwat, 
wtth  littla  vfaitarsEdb  ilti^anf  autTofrit,  risingMt  of  aool^  bed^  green. 

Osale^'is  mash  imxursdrin  diese  paits^of  fkaaoe. 

<^  WhaleWff  thbl^^  ^jaodaiod  tbe  comaieti-oetiiieilfMi»  eymag  the 
ciA  with  WKtedaMg^atoqawWi  as  much  Itkea  povkiptneas  aay- 

A£ng  leter^sM;  AVixt d'yct  eaiU  jftt^  Vbfping  «b«  e^fe  of  tiie  dish  as 
before. 

rm^de^^teaa  lanid,  il.  J1<nei»e^  UMmriwr;' 

Tbe  eoaaineg#'OgimBiiwaii^wasaKwiee^a»beferey  aodsai  starin|f  at  it* 

^•It  oan't  be  firogs,  lliis  can%"  migge^  life*  Dtindyke,  "it  is  teo 
kujgeaiid  solslyiKfttidoa^tlbiiik  it's  any  fereigit  tmrnl^  Itloeks  to  me 
like  ^mL   Ycal,  waiter^''  she  «dMd*  appeaSng^y. 

^  Oin^  madame^''  wac  Ikemaawtr^  at  a  venture^ 
And  the  green  stD^  arantd  it  is  apimlchy  <^  comm.    Veal  and 
spbaefa,  my  dear*" 

"  That's  good,  tbat  is,  veal  and  spinach.  I'll  toy  it/'  said  Mr.  Don- 
dyke. 
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He  helped  kimsdf  j^entiftilly^  and^  pushbg  the  difb  to  hit  wife»  Toni- 
ciously  took  the  first  mouthful,  for  he  was  fiieiicfnTly  hmigryu- 

It  ims  9,  nuh  'proceadmgi    What^i  the  irond'  hiMi  ht  goi  hold  of ! 
¥eil'«adrepiiMdi!-^lie*Tatpn)teel  hhn  firoieupcMqiil   k  m$  some 
rible  compound,  sharp  and  sour,  that  turned  him  side  and  set  his  teelb  ea 
edfe;  JBte  beoRMoe>«eiy  fmley ud  oalledfuntly  f<Br>Ltbfi  ynitm^ 

But  the  garden  had  long  ago  whisked  off  to  other  parts  of  the  rooiBr 
aad  thew  wasn  Mn'  Dittd^''ol^gedii»sH»with4ibetniwttaeoo&  mystery 
Qodimesth^^^verj^iiioeew  ' 

Weit«rl^^hs(fdared  out  at  leogtfa^  with  aUftheroixtn^fed  digiiiiy  a 
comnof  icban^m^ny  I-Bay^  witetil  Fcarjthe  loyeeCgomiess  take  this 
away :  it's  only  fit  for  pigs.  There's  a  dish  there,  wim  two  little  4Qd(9 
nponit  il,  imd'some  basrots  zmuI  'en^Emoeh  Aldbei  I^snpipose  they  are : 
an  Englbhman  might  shut  up  shop  if  he  placed  such  on  his  table. 
it  here/        '  ■    i  *  ■  '        -  ■  :  -      '  ^- 

Them  ducks — there — at  the  top,  by  the  pickled  cO>inwmber8.  1% 
take  one-" 

The  waitor  raaged  his  pofple^  eyes  xmrnd  «ad  romd  ^  the  taUe* 
Ftardoo,  tnonsieur,  plait-il  P  * 

"  I  tlunk  you  are  &  idiot,  I  do  1"  roared  out  Jfe  J>iia^kf,.  waMe  te 
keep  both  his  hanger  and  hb  tempeo.    ^  That  dieh  ofMdudc^ 
There  I  thers !"  he  groaned,  ^  it's  beui^  seized  i^mi !  Ihcy  are  tteringr 
them  to  pieces !  they  are  gone!   Ckxid  £k»e«m!>  aie  ir^teiftisaBhUka 
thieP* 

The  waiter,  in  despair,  Ifud  hold  of  a  slice  of  melon  in  one  hand  and 
die  sidt  and  p^iper  to  the  otfa«r»  and  presented  them* 

1^  man  u  a  i(Hot  I''  uttered  the  ezaaperAted  Bng£shia&it».  What 
does  he  mean  by  offering  me  melon  for  dinner,  and^  salt  and  pcppcQ?  to 
season  it  ?---«diat*8  like  tSebputtk^  sugar  tt>  their  1^  some- 
thing that  I  can  eat,"  he  cried,  piteously.  ^  ;  » 

Qo^8t«ee  que  o^eat  que  je  peia  tous  Qffrirr  <«io«uievr.?f  ft^lcid  the 
agonised  garden. 

Don't'  yofr  eee^m  wMteoinethkig  to  eat^"  .vetotlied  jAie§^t)eni^ 
this  lady  and  myself?  we^can^t  toneh  any  e£  the'ttaah  m  the  taUe* 
Get  us  seme  mutton  ehopr  cooked*"  .  n 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,  plait-il  ?" 
Some — ^mut — ton— chopi^"  vepeated  tiie  con^toiMom^ibUmiui,  very 
deliberately,  thinking  that  the  slower  het(^dfiew  the  better  he  should  be 
understood.    And  let  'em  look  shaipiehoDt  it*" 

The  waiter  sighed,  and  shmggw^  said,  after  pushing  the  bread  and 
butter  aod  young  omona  wi&in  meh^  «moTed  away,  giving  up  the  matter 
as  a  hi^Mless  job. 

Let's  peg  away  at  this  till  die  chops  oome^"  cried  Mr.  Dmidyke. 
And  in  the  £Edla(nous  hope  that  the  were  comiag,  did  the  uncon- 
scious couple  peg"  away  till  the  driver  cladced  his  long  whip,  and 
summoned  his  passengers  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  diligence. 

"  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat,"  screamed  Mr.  Dundyke.  "  They  are 
doing  me  some  mutton  chops.    I  can't  go  yet." 

Deux  diners,  quatre  francs,  une  bouteille  de  vin,  trente  sous,"  said 
lihe  waiter  in  Mr.  Dundy ke's  ear. 
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-  ^  Fttchmy  vratton  dn^**  he  iviploisd;  veoan'k  go  wiklMNil  them : 
we  can  eat  them  in  the  ^^eace*" 

AUons!  dep^ehont  nous^  measimhr^et  dames^''  in^rh^ted  the  eon« 
duetor,  iookingdny  hxsft^eoAyi^  ^  Pi>engPTOg>nia<*o.  NonsManea M 
retaxd." 

Ca  £ut  eiiiq  fbilnoa  cmiqaante/'  ne^eated  the  ^av^ett  td  Mr.  Diift- 
djke.  '  ' 

They  «pe^  vimdftM,  '  eveiy  soul  of  them  to  iim  cod^itiy^'.  saved  the 
common-cooncilman,  passionately  throwing  dowM  ^th^^sBoney^inrittA  he 
eotdd  be  wade  to  compvdieiid  its  amomki  and  thiit  ^re^were-no^rihops 
to  ootne.  Bow  dan^  yon  be  so  dishenest '«si  diavffei  fm\  \  iBriMei  we 
don't«tt^P*  /  . 

latri  ftiintnew  for  d» waaA  bf  iwiiai  IbjuRij**  hewaiied.poot> Mrsn  Doftrr 
dyke.'  -  -      j  ■  - 

If  ever  I  am  caught  ont  of  old  England  agidn/'  he  sobbed,  cSirabiog 
to  his  place  in  the  diligence,  I'll  give  W  leave  to-nN^'a  Freaehman 
of  ine,thafc^satt/' 

His  total  ignorance  of  the  language  led  him  into  innumerable-  misap- 
prdiendoftsittfd  aaiehapSy  iioltheleart  of  which  was  his  g^ng  fixun  Lytm 
•to  Grenoble,  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  was  on  the  shovtest  aad  most 
direet^d  te  {$#itK6rhaid.  Hat  was  in  consequence  of  his  lubbiqg  on 
with  we^'andf^' n(K^'  They  had  ivrired  at  Lyons  kite  in  the  erening, 
and  afield  a  night's  Test,  Mr<  Dvnulyke  inquired  his  way  to  the  coaoh- 
offiee,  tef'tttke'^aces  'on  to-fiwitketiaBd.  There  hamBmed  to  foe  standing 
before  the  office-door  a  huge  diligence,  with  the  word Grenoble''  painted 
on  it. 

I  want  to  engage  a  place  in  a  diligence ;  two  places ;  direct  far 
Swisserland/'  hifftax  Mi^  iDund^^ ;  <^  in  a  diligence  like  thaiby"  pointmg 
to  the  great  ma^mne. 

You  Bpcke  vea  iittel,  sate     asked  the  clerk,  who  oodid 

himself  speak  a  very  little  imperfect  English. 

i<  ciied  Hb.  Duadyke,  eagerly^  not  chooskig  to  betray  his  igno- 
rance. 

Accot^gfly,  ^^e  'dfficiat  proceeded  to  jabbep  osi  an-  French,  and  Mr. 
Dundy ki^  asfswe^  9X>  intetvals^f  haxard    we"  bsA  no/' 

Yous  desirez  aller  k  Grenoble,  n'est  oe  pn,  monsieur  V  remaxked 
the  clerk. 

<*  We^^  erfed  out  Ife  DundylEe  it  wmdom* 

Coi^ien  de^  plttoi^  monsieur 
*^  We,"  repeated  the  gentleman  agaan^ 

^  I  do  demande  of  th&  mensieor  how* lew  of  place?''  saidihe  offieial, 
suspecting  his  Wtet^A  was^i^ttuideiiteod  quite  so  weU  as  it  might  be. 

^<  Two  places  for  Swisserland,"  answered  Mr.  Dundyke.  -'^  I'm  a  gcHUg 
on  to  Genera,  in  a  diHgeneer  Vkb  tiuit.^ 

<^  Cfest  ^a.  The  mo&^eur  desire  to  go  ta  Gien4iaub ;  ct  encore 
jusqa'^  Gen&ve— on  to  Oraeva." 

We,"  raptwously  responded  tl»  coimiion-couninhnai. 
I  do  comprends.    Two  phce  in  t^e  6hBen*haub  diligence.    ViU  the 
monsieur  go  by  dat  yon?"  pelting  to  the  one  at  the  door.      She  do 
go  in  de  half  hour." 

Not  that  one,"  retorted  Mr.  Dundjrke,  impatient  at  the  dak's  ob> 
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mm  Wlo^Ok.   M  Mid  k  ob»  ^  ikai.   I        I  mtU  §•  fcgr  tt- 

gence,  not  by  nuul ;  it's  tAttapetJ* 

kir,  4ie  next  von  that  parts.  VHSL  jm  d4«  I  4%ti«Me  4m  fliM 

Gren-hanb?^ 

me,  Mrs.  I>. :  Vm  ft  ^oittikioiwxmnelhDan,  sir,  at  kofiie.  pfatotite 
GrenJiaHl).   Comer  ones^  mkidt  iftibe  inlenor.^ 
'^^<7iB9tM^ttiotitie«r.   (%ef;ee9  ^  sk<yf  4e4M«MJ^ 

^  Tke  ^4ilig«nee,  I  (4e  sagf  ."^ 

^Oh,^'  said  the  eommon-ooandlnwrn  to  hinweM^  ^^diey  eall  «Mfai 

'sfae's'iik  this  eoofttiy.  IwiOer  mhU^kkvy  mXi  waoamu  8am  h»mjtm 

say  we  shall  take  going." 

^       mmMteur,'*  aiisweied  the  eMc^  "viitiiMit  i^nile^tihidMlittdiiig^the 

qiies&m«  *<  Ulsiit''mik4'»  heiiim'^   .  . 
And  when  does  it  start  ?** 
^Vl«tyotti»k,  sate?"  •  * 

^  JS»e--^he  SHgettoe-^t  'vAs^o^eUok  ^awit^tw* isriOwiii  ImtAW' 
^  I  ^  tdl  de  isase  at  4e  sk  ol  de  hom^  dit  •vmhagi^ 
^<  Well  be  here  a  qtiartor  flA>re  it  4km  t  never  wae  Uk$  Air  inyihsi; 

m  my  fife.   QtmaAtn^/M  a  litUe  pkM^  I  m^pose^ifttv'ttS'WrMiwajr 

gode-book?" 

<«0)mme  ga,"*  stod  the  ^k,  sbw^iaig'  his  shosldM.  ^MHie'ft  Mi 

Ton  Lyon.*^ 

Who's  she?"  exdaimed  the  bewildered  Mr.  Dundyke;  :<<ifrlu>'i  wmkM 
ibn?* 

^'Gren-faaub,  sare.   I  ihongkt  yon  did  ask  i^ieut  bait/' 
<^The  asses  that  tfiese  French  make  of  themselvM  isiM&4iMf  ^steaipt 
toeonretiseih  ik^lfishr  ejaeolttM  Ihee^  ^  Win's 

to  understand  !um  ?" 

He  tamed  away,  and  wentliacik  to  the  hoM  hi  gtoe^  dwiadfisHy  -wbl- 
conscious  that  he  had  booked  hims^  for  GrenoUe,  and  tmagkong  4»t 
Gren4iaQb  (as  ihe  kord  GienoUe  ia  the  RettehniMMfcfs  taovd^aMMed  to 
his  English  ears)Tmiit be  thefirst  town  on'theMMWifrostieM.  ^<  BSs aa 
awkward  hour,  though,  to  get'in  at,"  hedeKbmftcd :  ^<ak  hooii,  that 
fellow  said  we  should  be,  going :  that  will  amke  it  twdve  at  nigirt  mhm 
we  get  to  the  place.  Thiii^  are  abemdly  tnanaged  hi  cmialiy/' 
This  was  another  mistake  of  his :  the  antiikatad  ek  kotta  naeaaaary, 
as  he  fancied,  to  convey  him  from  Lyani  to>  ^^Gian^abi"  imilfl  prove  at 
least  nxteeni. 

At  die  appoint^  hoar  Mt.  and  Xie.  Dandyke  took  their  aeatfia  the 
diligence^  which  began  its  joamey  aivS  wmt  metriiy  on;  at  least-  as 

a as  a  French  d^igenee,  of  the  avMage  weight  and  sia^  eaa  ha  ez* 
bt>  eo. '  Mr.  Dikidyke  was  mmy  tao^  Ibr Inai ;  for  he  had  fyrti^ 
oself  with  a  famous  dinner  before  star^ag:  noaie  of  yoarfragaaad 
rushes  and  '^oaeille,"  hot  rosbif  sidgaant,  imd  peasiiiaa       tecre  an 


Aort  eommoos,  nad  done  it  ample  jastke,  and  had  sas[iKwrtd  it  witk  awaa 
hot  brandy-and-water,  the  lady  one  glass,  ^e  gentleinan  aeveraL 
tie  dimpmt  ihing  wa  eah  dMk  here,'^  he  dbaewed,  ^aad  the  beat" 

Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  both  should  sink,  about  nine  o'cbek. 


Bdth.  the  travallets,  having  bean  leeantiiy  on 
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a»tM  aounA  #kep.  Th«f  had  ih«fc  cjomjioi^meut  <tf  the  oom^  ^^ulled  the 
int^rieury  to  themsdveSy  and  could  reclioe  ahsost  at  futi  length ;  and,  se 
ottnfoBtehb  ime  ^hey^  that  ^  tiie  Tarioiif  ohe^^g  oi  hi>nm  ^and 
idaelueig^ofthe  vhip&i^  . 

Not  t31  dx  o'clock  in  the  morning  did  Mr,  Dundyke  ep«n  ,bid  jByo^ 
and  Am  oeiy  fmtiMf.  He  was  m  iibe  noMajb  pf  ihe^  mq^  d^ious 
daaaii  ■■fidipg  in  i^faati  coveted  coach,  all  gilt  md  ging^brea4>  Qu^a  oer- 
iaiB  9th  of  November  to  oenae)  m  i^tately  dignity  thro^g]^  Cb«9pp 

tado,  amidst  the  plandite  -tif  tittle  boy9#  the  erowdi^g  jof  wi,Q4()|w%,nid  the 
andnons  exertions  of  policemen  to  preserve  order  in  tb^  a^lmiring>mofa^ 
riding  with  the  maoe  and  sword-beiu^ers  bedde.bii%  Ats  maeefiM^>9waEd- 
hmmnl  Mr.  iDtmdjbe  had  beeRi^eaied  rth»lf:Ms«)|dep,  with  swc^  a 
iaun,  had  lastod       ^eveiv  laod.  he  ^mwillingW.  ^^^8^Hl  bim^;  to 

liiB  hwad  dajdight  i  ^iiudmmmm  AhM<ig  WfUkqli  tHg^oriouii beauty 
of  a  summer  mosinng,  shining  right  into  >the  .diBg^n^e^  wd  wasting  the 
£Ke  ikf Ihe  oommon-coundlman.  He  rubbed  bis  c^efi  and  won^lied  whefe 
he  muk  Recollection  began  to  whisper  that  when  he  bad4^ooeto  fsleep 
the  aamwrnB  -evening  it^twaa  dusk,  imd  that«re  that  dtisk  had  well  sulA 
aded  into  the  darkiteeatof  midnight,  he  had  ei^»ected  to  be  his  desti« 
nation,  Gtes^uuibv-'  9Khe]3eas«->was  he  asleep  still,  and  dreaming  U? — 
or  waa  it  «eaUy  momiagt  and  he^sitiU  in  the  dilig^ce  ? — or  had  some  un- 
exampled phenomenon  of  nature  caused  the  sun  to  shine  out  ^  midi^ght? 
MM^-^lmAT  was  it?.  la  tlM^^  greatest  perturbation  he  tope  his  watch 
from  has  pocket,  and  found  it  was  five  minutes  past  six,  but  he  was  vatber 
jtlemr  tiian  Evaneh  4aane. 

A  fine  hubbub  ensued.  Mr.  Dundy ke  startled  his  wife  up  in  such  a 
fright,  that  he  nearly  sent  her  into  fits :  be  reared  to  the  ^ofM^unan, 
he  called  for  the  eondnetar :  the  sheek  the  ^doorSn  he  knocked  at  the 
windows :  he  ouised  the  mimost  consternation  amongst  the  quiet  pasis^- 
gers  in  ^e  rotonde  and  banquette,  and  woke  a  deaf  old  geatkftgp^ 
Ab  mafip  who  all  thdi^t  he  had  gone  suddenly  mad-  The 
was  fltcmed  in  haate,  and  out  of  the  door  rushed  Mr,  Dundyke*  oh^fxoo 

Where  were  they  taldpg  him  to?  why  had  they  not  leflVfhpvr^ 
Gren-haub?  did  they  know  he  was  a  eommon^oounoilman  the  gi^t 
city  i0f  London,  a  bnmer  iof  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  ?  How  dared 
•they  nm  away  with  .him  and  hh  wife  in  that  style  ?  tvhere  were  they 
eaifyi&g  him  toP  were  they  going  to  smuggle  him  off  to  Turkey  or  any 
of  Aem  heathen  places  and  sell  him  for  a  dave  3  They  n^ist  ixm  round 
iiBBthwilii»  and  drive  bim  back  to  Gren-haub." 

All  tins,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  delivered  in  the  English  tongue 
.and  inteiapersed  with  not  a  few  S^glish  ootbe  and  expletives,  was  as 
Gvoek  to  the  astonished  lodkers^en,  and  wlm  they  had  su^iently  exer- 
dsed  their  curiosity  and  stared  at  the  enraged  speaker,  standing  theie 
without  >his  bat^  stampmg  his  feet  in  the  dust,  and  gesticulating  more  like 
a  Fmohman  than  a  stout  specimen  of  John  Bull,  i^ey  all  let  loose  tbebr 
'tongues  togetheri  in  a.  jargon  equally  inoen^rehensil^  to  the  distressed 
Englishman.  In  vam  did  Mr.  Dundyke  urge  their  return  to  Greur 
Jiam^"  now  with  angry  &ry,  now  wiui  tears,  now  with  promises  of  re- 
"Vfard :  in  vain  the  other  side  demanded  to  know  what  was  die  matter, 
4Hid  tmi  to  coax  him  into  the  diligence.  Not  &  word  could  one  party 
miderstand  of  the  other. 
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Montezy  monneuTi  mootez  moo  pauvro  moiMieiu*.  *  .Dmu!  qn'tist^e 

Not  »  bit  ot  it  Du0<]^k0  would^  not  hftve .  isQimted  till  now^  mm 
by  main  force.  It  took  the  conductor  and  three  passengers  to  posh  ^  and 
condole  binx  in  ;  p^d  indeed  tb»y..ncn^w  would  baTe-aecompUdieldity  but 
for  the  sudden  d^adtbait  ^hed  over  bia  mind  of/wbal  w^d  bteome  of 
lum  if  he  w^r^  Jieft  there  in  the  iK>ad,  hatlessy  bopekss^  and  WttoMitBs^ 
while  hi9  .^nti&  and  bis  biggage  an4  tJie  diligence  wecft  on  td  unlbiowD 
regiooSt  ^  S(»nQ  o^  tbotBp  pa^ng^  if  you  could  eome  ««rMs  tbcm  now, 
would  .giv«iycmiai  doloroiis  history  of  the  pauvre  m<mi«iii  Anghkwho 
went  rayipg  p[H|d  <3^^  wmm^r'g  spiombi^  ia  the  di}igiBn4e.^ 

Tbisse  was  ^tj(^  bt^ta  -pr  pmotuality  ia  th6aa  *<iUi  dajjFS  firendi 
posting,  driver,  conductor,  passengers,  and  horses  aU  lddng  t»  take 
their  own  leisure*  audit  was  not &r  eff  tfenslxe  ^'^elcick  at  Btxm,  ax  faours 
after  the  morning's  incomprehensible  scene,  and  eighteen  htm  i^e-  tine 
of  departure  fepm  Lvitms,  that  the  laay  4dd  dilig>etoca>reAok«d  its  .'destitta- 
tion,  and  Mr/Dundyke  d]9coYef6d  that  be  was  in  GienAle*  Bow  he 
woidd  eveir  ba^ra- found  hb  way  out  of  it,  a^  (m  the  td<^  to  Bwiterlatid, 
must  be  a  question,  had  not  an  Englvsbnan^  who  wtas  acjounui^  in  ^ 
town,  fortunately  cbaiioi^d  to  be  in  the  diMgc^e-yafdj^aftd'  heard  Mr. 
Dundyke's  fruitless  exclamations  and  ai^peals,  as  ^he  aligfaAed.  > '  *  • 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  asked  the  atrangeripj  stepping ^rwand. 
I  perceive  we  are  countrymen."  .      i  , 

Oveijoyed  at  hearing  once  more  his  own  langu^f^,.^e  wdMppy^tn*' 
Teller  seized  the  Eoglifibmau's  hand  with  a  rush  of  deKght,  anl  espUiDed 
the  prolonged  torture  be  had  gone  through^  a^d  the'doubl  and  dUemma 
he  was  still  in — at  least  «3  well  as  he  could  azplain  what  was  to  him  stil 
a  mystery.  The  savages  cannot  understand  jne,''  h0  ooodUdedy^politdy, 
and  of  course  I  caonpt  be  expected  to  undecstsfid  thfsn.''  > 
Neither  could  tbe  stranger  understand  just  at  firat^  but  with  the  con- 
ductor^a  tale  on  one  aide  and  Mr.  IXundyma  on  theothecv  he  naada-trnt 
the  di£Bculty,  and  set  things  straight  for  him,  and  weUt  with  Mm  to  Ae 
dil}genA9>  office.  No  coaeh  started  for  Chamb^y,  by  wbicli  foote  they 
mnst  now  proceed,  till  the  next  morning  at  mne,  so  the  stitauger  tQ<^i2wo 
places  for  them  in  that. 

I'm  under  eternal  obligations  to  you>  sir," .  e^daimed  ^the  eeGeved 
traveller,  "and  if  ever  I  sh^ld  have  it  in  my*p<»rer  to  repay  you,  be  ante 
you  count  on  me.  Xt'a  a  caxnmonrcomieilmaa,  sic^  that  you  have  assbted, 
that's  what  I  am  at  homa»  and  a  g<HOg  on  to  be  I^ord  JMburor.  You  diall 
have  a  card  for  my  'auguratioa  dinnei^  sir,  if  you  are  withia  fifty  miles 
of  me.** 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Dundyke  remained  perforce  at  Grenoble  that 
night,  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  might  at  the  Hotel  des 
Troif-Dauphins. 

The  next  evening  they  guned  Chamb^ry,  slept  there,  for  the  diligence 
halted  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  atarted  again.  AfiiUiguing 
day's  travel,  during  which  they  crossed  the  Alps,  succeeded,  and  late  in 
the  evening  their  destination  was  gained,  Geneva. 

The  litUe  guide-book  possessed  by  Mr.  Dundyke  strongly  recom- 
mended the  Hotel  des  Bergues,  especially  that  it  spoke  Enfl^h ;  he 
therefm,  on  leaving  the  diligence,  inquired  his  way  to  it.    But  as  he 
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and  fait  wife  oaUed  H  Hotel  dess  Borgess,  ibey  had  to  show  tiie  book 
l>efore  they  could  be  understood.  A  man  offered  himsc^  as  guide,  and 
jdacing  their  luggage  on  a  sort  of  trtrck,  wheeled  it  off,  they  following 
in'Us  wdte. 

My  I  whftt  a  great  piaeer*  exds&ned  Mrs.  Dundyk^  as  they  came 
in  view  <^*a  latge,  hattdsome  buiMihg.    «  I  wonder  what  it  is 

^  And  tha*  £>lt^of  a  porter  b  st6^)itag  afore  It,  and  gapping  round  at 
us  I  Why  doesn't  he  get  on  ?  We  don't  wwit  to  be  a  si^t-seeing  now.** 

"  It  caa:  sever  be      hotel  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bundyke,  dtynbtingly. 
Yoa  are  alwi^  a  talking  nonsense,  Mrs.  D.,*^  shatjpfy  retorted  her 
husband.  "  2%a<  the  hotel  indeed  I  By  George,  -though !  I  dob^t  know  f 
he  hesitated,  as  he  amt«d  in  a  line  wkh  flhe  porter  and  the  trttek.  What 
^aee  is  tbi%  porter 

.The  man  shook  his  head,  and  beckoned  to  arespedable^looking  waiter, 
staadiog  on  the  steps. 

4««  Do  you  Stop  here^  str^?^  inqoiied  %he  latter,  advancing  to  Mr.  Dun- 
^keiy  aod  speiOdng  in  £ng)feh.    »  Ho^l  des  Bergnes.'' ' 

<VI  doQ^  know,^  hesitated^ -common-councilman.    ^  I  had  no  idea 
  It's  a  oat  above  us,"  he  whispered  to  his  wife. 

The  poster  had  taken  1^  higgage  off  the  truck,  and  was  carrying  it 
up  &e  steps.  HTr  Dimdy  ke  was  about  to  order  it  down  again,  anti  di^ct 
him  to  go:;to  flofn^  hc»tsl  of  less  pretensions,  when  he  stopped  short  in  his 
speech,  and  hesitated.  What  came  over  him?  what  caused  hhn  to 
arrest  the  words  on  fab  tongue  ?  Not  the  shy  feeing  of  ^<  not  Ukbg^  to 
object,  fofi  thie^  ooitmion-eotttK^lman  had  none  of  that  delicacy  about  him : 
was  it  hb  fata  that  wa^  ovei^aking  him  ? — a  fate  to  which  there  was  no 
resatanoe  ?  None  '  oin  know  i  but  that  hesitation — so  far  as  can  be 
judged--«K30st  David  Dundyke  hk  life. 

Can  we  have  a  bed  here     he  said  to  the  waiter. 

^  There-s  one  vacant;  on  the  third  fto<H*,  replied  the  attendant, 
soasmkig  hb  customers  and  their  luggage  with  ind^et^ce.  We  are 
very  Ml  just  nowi" 

^<  That  wiH  do,  the  higher  up  the  better,  for  I  suppose  yOn  diarge  ac 
cording.  Let  the  ltiggiqs;e'  go  up  to  it.  And  now  what  can  you  give  us 
to  eatr 

«       tiMe^^iiftte  b  ovei^  sir,  but  

^  Oh,  hang  dim  table^d'hdtes,"^  iMtfst  forth  the  common-eoun^^man, 
provoieed  by  the  reminiecence  out  of  his  good  manners.  <^Let*s  have 
something  that  we  can  eat :  a  underdone  rumpsteak,  and  plenty  of  it." 

And  so  we  will  leave  them  for  the  pWsent,  hoping  they  will  enjoy  it. 
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A  EOYAL  FAMILY  IN  DISTRESS.* 

The  more  remarkable  events  tibat  signalled  the  refrolntidft  of  ^mlj^ 
by  which  the  elder  hratioh  of  the  Bmtrbon  dynMf  ImI  th«1fafeiM»  and 
more  esp^ally  the  combats  ^ch  took  jiiaice  in  tke^alreel*  of ^teif^  haW 
htm  dedcnbed  over  and  over  again  with  idmost  tedioud  fntetttenM.  Dr. 
Tfron  takes  us  duringthe  game  orentfo!  peri«Md  into  'Ihokrterier  of  tkt 
pdace,  wheve  fnddents  occtored  of  a  "tess  pdMi^  halt  BOtteBgialetWiiig, 
oescription. 

The  26th  of  Jdy,  the  dhy  wbeii  the  oi€iiianolM  4q»ptared  lili 
XonUeur^  the  king  hunted  in  l9ie-wood     SaoAiOufllist.  He«iljr 
turned  to  St.  Cloud  at  nine  in  the  evening,  when  he  g«f e  sodieMi  ^ 
tKe  Prince  de  P<^gnac-4he  faidt,       Hie  InBufreotioo  had  pmt/t  Hie 
victory.  ' 

Tuesday,  the  27tfi,  was  pasaed  at  St.  Clotid  -ikttaeraUy  msm^ 
ceiving  aft  kinds  of  contraaietory  news  &om  Paris,  bnt'oveiy^me^odd* 
log  to  depreciate  the  teal  danger  ibr  'feair  of  Mng  'SOt  4amm  «8'aii 
alarmist.  As  to  the  king  Imnsc^,  he  had^mMnised  M.  ^'M^oie  dai 
he  would  not 'aet  wilihout  the  consent  of  the  inmislfry,  und  helciyt  his 
word.   He  took  nol^guTKmlnmselfcrflttS^own  free  wffl^ 

Wednesday,  die  28tl^  1m  ftring  in  the  streetirwas  ^AMtteily liMrd  «t 
St  Cbud — the  trircolored  flag  was  seen  at  mid-'day  "Oi^  the  4oWM  4BC 
Notw  Dame,  but  it  was  almost  as  soon  tidien  dom  i^gai^  <SlMio  pns- 
parations  were  made  for  ^  defence  of  ^  paiaee.  The  D^ln  of 
Ragusawas  aippointed  commander-tn^dtief.  The  tHnDpaaiy  <^  Luxem- 
bourg was  ofdered  from  the  Quai  dX>rsay  to  feittforce  the  ociiipwtj  of 
Noulles,  already  at  St.  Cloud.  The  <Jent  Sumes^'wem  atatioited^^te 
palace,  at  the  gates  oi  Paiis,  and  in  the  garden  of  tlie  TrooaAaro^ 

The  same  day  M.  de  Peyronnet,  minister  of  ^  interior,  iap^afli"c<d  in 
the  saloons  of  St  Cloud  in  Ins  naniflrtwrial  eostttme.  ^How<4M-yMi 
manage,'^  he  was  asked,  *^to  get  through  the  insurreetioiiiKtlMa  gw> 
laced  costume?^ — ttis  nothing,"  relied  M.  de  Pq^MMet ;  ^it 
will  be  all  over  this  evoninr.^ 

But  a  clever,  honest  mnctionaiy,  one  whose  conduct  during 'this 
eventful  crisis  is  sidd  to  have  been  deserving  of  ail 'praise,  i^ioke  very 
different  terms  to  the  king.      You  exaggerate  the  ovU,"  said  Ifao  Mng 


to  him.  I  so  lit^  exaggerate,  sire,  ^at  if  in  thMe  iioafi^  tMe  Tsur 
majesty  does  not  treat  wS£  the  insurreetion,  ik^  oxown  it  beaom  wiH  no 
longer  bo  on  its  head.**  Tins  ftmctbnary  was  M.  le  BarOA  Wejior  de 
Navas,  steward  to  the  military  home  of  1§ie  king. 

,  As  events  proceeded,  news  became  rarer  at  St  Cloud.  The  gates  of 
the  city  were  no  longer  easily  passed,  the  suburbs  were  in  insurrection, 
nodune  was  heard  but  firing  of  muskets  in  every  direction,  and  this  only 
diminished  towards  evening  from  want  of  ammunition.  The  Duke  of 
Ragusa  had  declared  the  capital  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the  ministers 
remamed  permanently  sitting  in  the  Tuileries.  Despatches  were  sent 
occasionally  to  the  king,  wha  communicated  their  contents  to  no  one. 

*  Memoires  d*an  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  Par  Le  Docteur  L.  Y^ron.  Tome 
Troisitoe. 
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loi  the  evening  Charles  X.  sat  down  to  his  usual  game  of  wisth."  Tlie 
gwniaoa  of  St.  Ck>ad  had  been  strengthened  by  the  company  of  Gnun- 
wBKmt  bom  St.  Germams,  and  that  of  Havse  from  Veisailles. 

□i^niidaiyy  .29th9  the  ^ringxeeoinmenced ;  the  ipsnrreotion  was  jo^ain- 
in  stceii^;th ;  the  LcH^vre  was  attacked.  The  kictg  afiber  mass  reviewed 
die  pnpife  of  ^aittt  Cjr,  who  mme  with  their  field-pieces  to  asast  in  the 
defence  of  Semt  Cloud.  The  same  day  the  Duke  oC  Jl^i^^u^a  i^ivl  An 
mixiiMleB^  dwem  out  o(  the  X^il«Eaes,  took  refiige  at  the  same  place.  At 
tbifl^erisis^  the.davpbia  was  appointed  to  the  cb^f  command.  The  prince 
mounted  his  horse  to  meet  the  hattalions  of  the  royal  guard  that  were 
letPB^Hig  by  the  wood  of  JBo«lo|p}9.  He  9poke  to  them  in  words  of 
eneon«ngem»nt>  luid  even  ef  affect  ion,  but  he  was  received  with  marked 
eeUbiaia.  Gwe  us  bread~:gvve  us  bread,  your  highness/'  was  all  the 
-wetmm  oould  say.  "  F>or  i&m  di^s  we  have  been  fighting  without  a 
eniat  of  bread."  Such  was  the  want  of  foresight  and  arrangement  at  a 
mma  oi  mtk  seruMis  impart  The  Duke  o{  Bkgusa^  who  is  understood 
te  have  beei^  lall  sdong  mfovourabl^  disposed  towards  the  ministerial 
meames  wihioh.broi^^  about  this  crisis,  had  at  Us  first  iz^t^^Ti^i^w^^ 
ihe  Im^  estreated  that  orders  should  be  gxvai  for  ^e  distcibution  df 
20,000  rations  of  bread  and  meat  to  the  re^ments  of  the  guard. 

Hooquart/'  said  &b  king  to  his  chamberlain,  ^'the  guard  is  dyin^ 
ef  hm^v  for  sow  three  days;  twenty  diousand  rations  of  bread  and 
wie^t  amt  wmed^mt'' 

^'Twrntly  thousand  Ationa,  sijcel"  exclaimed  Count  Hooquart ;  ^'I 
liave  <iBiy  two  hundred  rolk  for  your  majesty's  service." 

Chariea  X«  Hiaai&sted>  it  is  s^d,  a  certain  amount  of  personal  spirit  on 
the  occasion.  "  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  a  cart  like  Louis  XVL/' 
raaaxked  to  M.  de  M<»teinar^  but  to  mount  my  horse."  Everybody 
attribialed  die  mas^bj^^  which  had  occurred  to  M,  de  Polignac.  ^  Tliie 
rafets  aad  attendants  could  acarcely  be  induced  to  attend  to  his  wishes. 
So  manifest  was  this  Miag  at  diiincr»  that  the  princess  wept,  and  M.  d# 
PoSgi3BW  and  his  lady  left  the  table  be&re  dinner  was  over.  The  sam^ 
day  the  wnase  was  dismissed  the  ministry,  M.  de  Mortemart  named  ia 
his  ttea^  and  the  ordinances  recalled.  The  court  became  so  reassured 
by  these  measures,  i^at  the  usual  game  cf  whist  was  made  to  relieve  the 
rootise  of  the  eyenmg. 

l&e  Ihdce  of  Mortemart  is  said  to  hare  accepted  the  post  of  prime 
nttnister  with  as  imidh  ill-will  as  the  Duke  of  Ragusa.  imdertook  the 
defence  of  Paris.  When  M.  de  Semonville  first  announced  this  hct  to 
hina,  " Nonsense  P  he  exdimned,  taking  two  or  three  steps  backwards; 

never.  I  do  not  acc^t;  I  am  just  come.  What  can  I  do  in  this 
wasp's  nest  ?" 

Fxiday,  the  aodi  of  July,  the  combat  had  ceased  in'the  capital,  but  it  still 
continued  m  the  direction  of  Chaillot,  Neuilly,  ai^  the  wood  of  Boulogne. 

The  same  day,  at  ten  in  tifte  morning,  a  chaise  with  two  post-horses 
was  seen  traversmg  the  suburb  of  Montroug^.  Montrous^e,  like  all  the 
other  suburbs,  was  in  arms.  Guards  were  stationed  on  all  the  approaches, 
and  every  new  comer  was  questicoied  as  to  what  was  going  on.  Great 
anadety  wasted  on  account  of  the  reported  advance  of  a  Swiss  regiment 
finom  Oi^ns.    It  was  even  said  to  be  already  at  Etampes. 

A  cbuse  and  post-horses  naturally  aroused  great  curiosity.  No  icmer 
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hiid  the  vAteleeiitei«dtlj0«d!mAthan^H  trafi^uriWtitwJe^^  ^hetoiyellers 
were  asked  when<!d  thtey  cairife,  ^hefe^  they  irtii^gdiDg','  ^ff%fcat  tihey 
had  heart  irtid  on  the  toAdi'  <^e  of 'tho  '^^^BeA  they 
were'atithe  lead^iSheif  j<mtn«y,  attd!  thkt  tliey^  ciiiiii^ tibQmisem  to  ma^ 
iti^arfids,  s(ttd  to  aseeSrtaliii  how  thittgs -ivere  g6&k^  oiii/  At'iJil^  owk 
request  tl^%*i^  »h6Wii  to  m'hm,'  hi '  wl^<*  lSi^%tt^^U€«^  to  taike 

^Th^mv*llei^^#ireti6  the  Dufce  ^C&attri^,'<Jen^  de 
BoismiloD,  and  M.  Uginet,  afterwards  controller-general  of  the  liG^  rf 

'  M  lhfe^'fintoi  a  veiry^^eft^ri!  texcHententJbrevatllW/^OplniotmwetdmtesJi 
cfiviiEtea,  atid  the  Tfjresen^  of  the  Dtlke  of  Uhartres  might  haV6  given  ife^ 
to  serious  disturbances.  In  order  to  prevent  such,  M.  I^ullier,  ritiftf^'of 
Meit^troiige,  t!tet^rtifi^ed  tci  ^?te  itffdwadttehto  the  proVftfioxial  ^d^rnfcent 
of  the  arrival  of  the  ©nke  (rf  Ghartr^,  it  the  'samfe  titnb  that  offi^' 
the  piin^^^every^bsijMe  Btteirtion.  even  tblfl^^iftiejpritifeeHrtii  iteps 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  the  lattet  reeoniai^^d^d  mti  tO  '(fit^ 
letter  to^<xenerd  Gerard:  The  letter  Was  lacfebrdmgly  >tit^^ 
Uginet  and  an  officer  of  the  national  guard  of  Montroug^,^^hb  st^ilrted 
at  oncafoftihe  Hotel  deTille.  SI)  p..     ■  * 

M.  Leullier  prevailed  upon  the  ]f  rince  to  c[uit  the  hostelry  \Vl  whit^i^e 
had  sought  reftige,  and  repair  to  his  own  house.  ^Wlifett  Iif  i^^j^rf^ffi  Wenif 
into  the  room  where  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was,  he  iiriS'^rf  it^fi'.in'at 
citizen's  dress.  He  at  once  accepted  M.  LetilRer'6  ittVHa^ciitf,*^i^W^J^^ 
accompanied  by  M.  de  Bmsmflbn  a^  General  Baud^iia.  ''^T^ 
toblf  from  ubder  t^e  bed  the  uniform  and  atiti^  df  the  ^rin6e^|Wlm){i  had 
been  secreted  there,  and  wrapped  ^eiri  uplh  Ms  Jaft^tttle.  '  '  , 

Tte  report  soon  ipread  throughout  Pari^  that  the  pxSik'ot  CHlirdred 
was  at  the  hbuse  of  the  Mayor  of  Monti^ouge.  Some  ial^ ^inM^he  cAmo 
totafce'diid  part  of  Charles  X.,  that  his  r^hnent  wds^^Udivhlg^  hiiB^'^x^^ 
argued  that  his  |^ers6n  must  be  sei^  andhelda^  a  faostagle  i  6mW,'iiffi 
he  ought  to  be  made  to  ride  at  the  head  of  thfe'  tk)iii^tot^  tff;  JUlt.^ 
to  cnt  shbrt  all  doubts  a^  to  the  attitude  whiph%  behbV^hM%  St$^t^e. 
Iff. 'Letdlier  h^d  great  difficulty  In  keeping  &e  brbwd1i^mi}l;i^ 
of  Iwwtility  were  fiie<piCTrtly  very  manifest.  "  '  -  '  '  '     t).- j»i  n  ;  uo  .  j 

Thi^;  lasted  for  some  hours,  which  app^Wed'iiH  the  long^l^^^fbiri  the; 
many  contradictory  rrtoouts  that  Were  ifldat,  tofi^^ch  ^efe  w^tpdifcii- 
latedf  to  cause  much  anxiety  to  the  prince.  Between  four  and  fivfe  if&i^^ 
the  answer  of  the  provisional  jjovemmftetarrpried.  "         .  ^.  >  i*:- 

"'It' wan  G^6)ieraf  'L^yetee  whd  Wrot^  r        the  abserice  of  'GfeheM^ 
GeraaSf,  1  iabswer  M.  the  Mayor  trf  Mohtrbuge,  and  1  fedl,  berts^ 
General  befarf  Voljld  iidt  have  answered  otherwise-      -      '  *  ' 

"  The  revohition  ^hlch  ii  tkklrig  ^lacfe  tig  f6if  its  6bj'B<it  to  '^6fish 
the  liberty  of  the  people  and  of  individuaJg^^^iWthout  eiception,  with 
regard  td  the  fhtAily  of  Orleans.  It  l^^inttiis  viith  ilie  Duke  of  Chartres 
to  determine  whose  part  he  intends  to  ta)ce." 

The  Duke  of  Cluuptres  returned' td  hfar  regiment.     \ ' 

The  same  evening  ati  import^  '^vetit  oetji^rred;  the  detailg  of  which 
iffe  Htl^  known.  The  Ihake  of  Ragttsa,  Ofi^ded  at  bemg  superseded  as 
commander-in-chief  by  the  daupMn,  htid  reserved  to  himself  the  control 
of  the  royal  guard,  and  having  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  grailt  two 
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montib'.  pay  to  the  troop?  93  m  i^4eamification  for  .their  JoyaJty,  he  bade 
the  pa^^wasters  aud;9ergeaut-ipjgArfii  repair  at  a«ce  to  tbe.QflS<5es  of  M.  de 
la  Boiullerie,  ^eqeral  ste\^ard;of  .tW  cinril  Jisfcj,  tq^obtoiji  tUepwHiiised 
gratuity.  ML  de  la  BomUeri%  w]ho  lw4  w  effec^?^,Tf^itQvcQF|>pJ^i^,to 
the  dauphin  of  the  u^jjieasaut.  po^itiowt  io./vfhichi  h^- Ji{>4  fwi^^pUwfed* 
The  dauphin,. imtated  t)^  such  a  ^tep  should  b^erbeeft-j^l^^aj^v^it^ 
even  consulting  him,  summoned  the  marshal  into  his  pr^^^n9i^  tb^i.y^y 
evenic^  betwqeft  eight. ,im&.  o'cloek;^.  y^m  ^ib^  A^imip-!^  ap- 
pearance. ,^  ,       .'.-.if/  'rMt..f.-: 

"Marshal!"  said  the  dauphin,  *'what  do  you  ro^an  fhy  tikeT arde)f» 
which  yougave  thi?»morwi^jfor,,arMgrj^tui^y,tq^.,h^  t^:lihe,igi;i^, 
and  that  without  eomwiwjcating  wth  .J)^..y<3iy  .fergf^^,  ♦h^  J 
command?"  *;         .  ...--i  . 

-  "^Nq,  your  highness;  h»t  ae  majoF^peral  of  the^gwd  mMj^fkv^^ 
Bpvyi^9 1  ♦ook;  the  orders  of  t}ie  Hi^  ww  hi».ow»<per^-"  1.    , ,  <  t 
^  "Yqu  dp  not  acJwQ^ledgj€5„thW)  the  order  ,whid>  p^iqpied^.n^e  igf^mt] 
T^^ittiQ  ^  you  didavQw  the  Wpg's  ai^thority  ?"  .  .   ^   , .    .  . 

.  f  No^  yo^r  higlj»ess  i  but.the  power  whwh  I  e>^r^  here,  I.  ld«9  h(M 
it  froroi  the  Wc^g,"  ,        •  - 

"  Ah !  you  dkre  me  f  To  show  you  that  I;  con)ina»d>  J  order  you  ia 
arrest,";^  ..... 

Suiypfled  ^and  inifcated,  marshal  shrugged  his  shoidders.  The 
dauphin  theiji  added :.  r  .       ,  • 

"  Do  yoiji  mean  to  do  with  us^  as  yiou  have  doije  wiih  others  ?" 

The  Duke  pf  Bag^m  ftuswefed  with  dignity  that  the  calumny  could 
not  reach  him*  The. dauphin,  infuriated,  threw  himself  upon  the  mar-r 
shal's  sword,  seized  jit  hy  tJUe  hiU>  an  j  endeavoured  to  draw  it  put  pf  the 
scabbard.  The  ^arsha^  in  attempting  to  replace  it  forcibly,  involved 
three  of  the  dauphin's  fingers^  and  hurt  them  .  so  much  thati>  the  blood 
flowed.  The  dauphin  th^n  caUed  for  assistance;  thetCpu|it  d^iCham- 
pague,  who  was  m  attendanee  in  an  a^ininjg,yoonv  cm^  iof  i  I'j 

"  Let  the  marshal  be  arrested ;  bripg  in  the  body-guard.'* ;  .  ,   ;  .  » 

Eight  soldiera  and  a  aeigeant  took.  awa.y  the  nuu^shal  thron^l^  tbe> 
salle  iks  Cent  Suisse^y  mA  led  their  prispner^  to  his,  aprt^lents.  Ii^  prder 
to  comprehend  how  annoying  was  tnis  proceeding  it  xnust  b^  mentioned 
that  a  battalion  of  the  fi^yal^guard  was  ou  service  in  the  .  court  traversed 
by  its  general  and  tha*  ^quadw)la  of  lancers  of  thei  guard,  forming  the 
marshal's  escort,  were.  biTPHftck^d  iu  the,  sanj^  court,,  the.  horses  being 
fastened  to  the  windows  of  hia  private,  apartment^  An  officer  pf  the 
guards  pmt^iviQg  what.  takpu..  ylace  went  iuto  the.  saloons,  which 
were  lighted  up  as  us^al  for  the.  eyi^i^  W^Y  whist,  wd  ordered  all 
the  lights  to  be  put  out.  ,At  thfit  yery  moment  the  t)uch$ss  pf  Be?ry, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  canie  in,  and.  inquired  iJt  the  ki^g.was  not 
going  to  play  tnat  evening* 

<*  No,  madame,**  answered  th^  pfficar,  "  the  Dukp  of  Raguaa  baa  been 
arrested." 

'*Is  he  a  traitor?"  asked  the  duchess* 

It  was  the  marshal's  fate  to  be  unjustly  sufipected  by  every  one. 

When  the  king  learnt  what  had  taken  place,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg 
was  at  once  deputed  to  raise  the  arrest  under  which  the  marshal  had  been 
placed. 
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••MMital,''he  wM  to  fami,  ««tekia^mtom  «9  jm  tiMit  g^oiim 
tfmid  iv4ii6h  y»«  ifilt  siSn  tuft  m  the*  MTil^ 

tte        le^ed  ^    I  «v«l  ii«t  tdw  bHok  dk^ 

A  ^me,  to  resume  his  sword,  smi  tofisfe  tlM  long  iBipmn* 
It  ^MPtiot  wkkm  giPMi  pmMio»>w  itei  pmrt'  of  ilm        iImI  die 

mtt^  tlM  ^itft  iiM^einetit  towards  nm^  ^^Maeshal^  letwfevget 

UtifMli  yjq wene  k>  the  wmagidr  isniiBg  oiderwrttluMit  Imurfiil^^ 
iRAd  I  wii»  teo  Imky  and  pnwieiiilii;  I  e»  [jiiHsiaJ)  k«ic4"  radp.it 
#hdwed  Mm  liis  MiiMtil  bM^ 

Mooseigfiera',''  rqiGiidtfie  nMnln^  deali>fT>loodh«.liuu«Mhri 

Cload-''  ,    .      .  ^r: 

Tbe  himM  <faeii  hcfrn^  sad  wiMsew  ;  to  afcwrthe  iakiiiini  he 
wosU  gife  ao  meve  orders.  The  imiflUn^  whe  me^- mct^mAtai^ 
Aeed^ef  m  twip^iieyeed  etaff-paeer,  hsrti  etetotgiAe  i^-^lntftsotn- 
mafid.  Thus  it  was  diat,  at  a  momeot  of  so  great  a  mm^  Aai'Tajd 
guard  fimnd  itself  wMMt »  ehief. 

On  Friday  night  the  daophiii  indmed  the  kb^  to^ieava  Skbat^SM, 
Hedidnol,  howem,  tsAto  Us  depaertm  till  oavoUoait' ola  Ih^ 
of  Satno^ay.  The  kW  was  e»  bombaek,  as  dbopdwlfindbesa-.of 
Oerry  diagmsed  m  nuors  attiie^  hi  ovder  the  mm  vfiaeMdtote^  ^Msad 
her  children.  On  approaekinr  ▼emffles'  at  break^f  day^Aii  Mat^ 
ofVeraocM#oat^iDe)»t<ii«rkbe,  attd  kfixnn  Uwtha*ilM  «o««  was 
hi^temds  of  Ihe  iastwywiB  and  national  guasdi^  sa  that  thM^-waee 
obliged  te  torn  otf  to  Trianon.  Siiriiwat4be  dmthoffcaeisibas^tt^ 
wdar  to  proAM  laea^  diey  wets'  oid^  ta  slaafilitM  dupanhh  eam 
attached  to  the  lattto^  j^aes^  At  ^¥fm  f>'^hxk  £e  snie  manBSgitba 
flight  was  continued  to  BamboniHet,  where  the  rojal  party  aniaodatf  tab 
o*cloeh  at  n^ht^  Thm  was  the  same  deavA  ef  ptMftiaiia  habeitiaad  in 
orderCo  supi^j^theroTal  taMe,  the  hiw  oidend  «  gaaenl  faMa^of  the 
ferestSL  Irftheimrimal 

in  the  leg,  and  a  ball  went  through  Ae  hat  «r  aaelfaeri  HhttsaMe  daf  a 
M.  Poqiies,  aMe^eHMuop  i&Gmmi  LaHsfeMe^  wto  InK^^imMmft  a 
body  of  insoneetioniiCs  to  watdi  the  proeeeMga  of  Aamyid  panly,  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  foy$A  guttPds,  and  made  a  prisoaiK* 

On  Ifonday,  the  2ts^o{  August^  M.  dei BetftbDis,  aide^dexcaBap  teAa 
Bdie  of  Orleans,  arrii^wii^  the  ttiteKgMte  dwtitedite  l»d  baea 
Boniinaeed  Hsutenant-generai  of  die  kingd^.  The  kii^  gm%  Us  saM^ 
tbn  toduB  «M>iaination,  aadf  as  a  ftirtb»r  seqneaee,  gavrinhiaabdiai 
andthatofihe^upMo^inflivotfrofthelMfle  of  Boode^  Tkis 
was  done  on  the  2nd  of  August,  in  the  hope  thMf  tto  cfaanabMr  oooMked 
for  the  3rd  of  the  month  would  reeogube  Ibe  i^timfMe  daifeit  of  Mm 
dder  braneh  in  the  person  of  Henry  V.  I%i8  aet  aceonqdUied,  tfae  k^ 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  civaian,  aild  in  tlie  «faQ^  iatrodwwd  ifae^ 
of  Bordeaux  to  Ae  royal  guard.  Whea,  how«^et^  mtbe  4^  ffistaat,  a 
deputntfien  arrited  bearing  mfol%eaee  of  tfa9  aenfiMMten  eFAaij^wnger 
bmaeh  of  the  Boiubons  to  power,  in  the  fmpm  of  LmIt  SbUfp^ 
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CSfattto     iMmin      iiim  pwoaedioy  rf  |h»^^flnwiWiv  and  jnjqrnod  all 

niiWi4fiofi^«v«iim  aMnmen  MiMii»rie9  of  jUb^  A-pot^Kli  mi  dis  • 
cuBMitfor  retiriiig  upon  Toon  and  beyoDd  the  hsire^Bsdmjmmmg  ap  At 
Vted^  -lMrt.«]iram4]uii'TQm  hid,  iisd»mi  uLfiMW.of  ^iiMvcec- 

caosed  tkia-pkiOTto  fatt  tit  the  f;^^ 

Thay  iMmeaU  to  Ifcave  liiwtttod  t»  aoma  SQQO  «  Awk^MMMM 
hyCtwurnl  B^oL  JfariiiA  AfiMaoaia-a^dby  It  V^Ba^Aftliaif n  na^jii 
mtedidie  aaii^  iitoMBBttboaauild  odba  ia  6Q,Q0a  toAft  ]aiigw<iiib<>  i^Mii 
tibia  ratoeaAad  to  Mamtenon,  and  tkat  at  a  mnwitwt  riilwai^hiir  l  lfflWH  ipiw 
Qfirtd]B»  goaad  cmild  kaipa  ikspemi  iima  doiiffcljr  wlPMlmitft  ia  m  few 
mraunte  Dwka  ofi  £[iaiMet.iM  imUiilii^M.fKMinil^  of  llHi^^m- 
porary  iMidanca  of  the  rejal  fiunily  at  MaiateBon.  It  mas  tlMre'  tlMfc 
eiiwrhMifli  Awiftr  iiaai»ai  the  ^^Smmm  imi  the  nf9t  gwwdfiaaA  ttoly 
MtainnC*  thai  ho^^^piiasd  in  hit  eemoe,  and  they  neeompanied  Uaa  to 
drarfaoarg;  As  Louit  n^lippe  ^hoe  eiq^ieaied  hhaaarf^  esder  ttmiiei; 
cifeomaleoeety  CSiadee  X.  is  reported  to  have  aud^  I  do  not  wish  ^  a 
civil  war  in  France,  or  that  Frendi  bloedaheU  he;8hed  on  my  aoeoaat*" 

Fkom  MinataMiirdie  retreat  waaeontimed  to  Dreui,  whm  Jtf.  Oddllon 
Baaxoi^  eae  e£  oonanissioMra  jet.  tbe  aanemhly  aent  to  wi^  over 
tiie  pcdce^dii^  e£  the  faBen  dyoaaty,  had  to  harameue  the  people  to 
obtain  ereni  respeet  duet  -to»  Mamtcne*  The  5m  of  August  they 
a^ptat  Yemeiiil;  the  6that  Laigle ;  the  7th at  MelUfftuItr^  The  royal 
party  aeema  to  have  tiwMUeddoJvlyaad,  hesitatingly^  The  $th  aod9th 
wete  epent  at  Afgenftai^  The  Idog  even  aMepdad  ntaei  et  the  eathedrtd. 
Two&ld*piaee8^  whi(^  hadhitheato  leened  past  of  the  eaoert^  were  left 
Inee^ttwrns  a]soacAoaedcainBge$  m  lahMi  weke  hid  Madame dePolignac 
and  .  her  childma.  Thqr  aftmroada  effected  a*  safe  emberiieti^  fironi 
V«logtiee. 

Eml  day  the  hkig>^^^  town  in  which  he- had  slept  in  ^  eamsLge, 
Irat  n0a0QBeraaQaile:Qr  tm  withoutth^  gpt  on  horseheek, 

and  rode  1^ -id^pui  Moikr  diaUnoe  of  the  next  etetiofi.  ^he  order  in 
wiwdi  ^^imid^ssioniinarihed 

Pint,,  an  advatioeigneid^  .oaioiitipf  of  companies  of  body-guirdte ; 
next  ^caixiagea  of'the-piineee^.  in- the  first  ih»  Ouke  ef  jBoffdeeux, 
-with  his  goYemor,  two  under  gmtrin^  and  H.  de  la  ViUate,  his  first 
Taiet^de^'dMmbre ;  next  madem^eU^  m^her  goveiQeas^  and  the  Baseness 
de  Charette;  then  madame  witib,her  eqnirerher  cA^mHend^nneur^  and 
die  Countess  de  BouQIe ;  in  the  canriage  tiie  df^uphiness  with 

Madame  de  St.  Maur^  ihei  damfein  en  .hoesd>ack».  with  two  esquires; 
lastly,  the  kmg  in  his  «a]!r^^»  with  thee^pitsitt  cf  gufwds  on  duty,  wid 
Manhal  Ddceof  Ragufla  on-hersebnek.  The*  peooession  was  closed  by 
another  eon^paay  of  the  body^^uard. 

Thus,  in  pompeuayetaorrotmil  ptoeesinon,  did  the  &llen  dynasty  pursue 
its  way  by  Con^  sur  Neman,  Viae,  Siiint  Ia  Cartwtao,  and  Valognes, 
nearly  the  whcie  length  ef  ancieiat^Normandy^  Aa  they  passed  through 
the  towns  notfamg  was  to  he  seen  but  tri-<olor  flags  and  cockades.  In 
Bome  the  ai^ect  ^f  the  peof le  was  so  hostile  ae  to  exfHte  a  certain  anwety, 
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but  at  length  Chorbtwrg  mm  ttrtmii^*.-  Km^wifevtaattte  fiumly  had 
to  trarene  the  streets  amid  a  gilent  bat  •yMpatfllteilfg  pO[mIation.  A  M. 
ThoiBwhad«mved  from  PmH  Moftng  a  tunrof  600,00(f  firaacs  for  the 
support  of  ihe  rbyal  famHy  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Greo^  Briiain 
and  the  Charteg  VaroU  received  the  refugees  and  their  Mlowm.  An 
affecting  aeene  took  place  when  die  body"ga>»d  oaheii  4»'take  leaye  of 
the  long  and  princesses.  Havdbal  Maiaan;  dipMtiad  '  ty  assembly  to 
protect  the  »ey>l  iwily  m  ikmt  ilsfntliiu,  -^wr^nliS'iiiMtKed  to  a  £are- 
well  audience.  Ha  wd,  ^llMt^aeoeetlBg  Urtr  nMon  ifhidi  had  been 
entrasted  to  him  1m  widied  to  ^ve  the  King  a  last  testimony  of  devotion 
and  gradtode.''— ^The  less  said  aboat  that  the  better,^  xvpHed  the  ex- 
monvrdi.  No  aooner  were  the  anchors  up,  than  the  adonral,  Domont 
d'Urville^  mqnired  of  the  ex-king  where  be  wished  te  be  taken  to? 
<'What!  amInotafi«e»g«Qtrinqmsed.ti>akttttE*~^rh^ 
the  admiral  r^fdied,  *^  to  take  Charles  X.  whewwt'iie<balt  express  it  his 
wi^  to  be  conducted,  saytng  Belgram  or  the  island  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.^ — *^lu  that  ouie,*'  s^  the  king,  ^<take  me  to  SpidieRdy  and 
after  Aat  come  to  anchor  off  Cowes." 


Day  bids  farewell  to  Asia,  and  his  eye 
Rests  on  broad  Europe  tired,  yet  lovingly : 
.  Behind  Olympus'  snow-browed  he^t» 

That  glows  with  richest  ruby  light. 

As  earth  had  all  its  roses  spreeid. 

To  make  a  perfumed  gorgeous  bed. 
He  slowly  sinks  upon  his  evening  pillow ; 

But  ere  he  folds  his  golden  limbs  in  sleepr 

He  looks  from  wood  to  wood,  and  steep  to  steep, 
Far  o'er  the  Euxine,  o'er  the  i£ffean  billow. 
Views  Greecia's  shores  of  never-^ing  fasBi^ 
And  tips  Parnassus'  cloven  mount  with  ilaaie. 
Views  Troy's  wide  plain,  and  all  the  marble  Ii^> 
Purpling  the  earth,  the  wave,  with  walUplcasedUviiles ; 

Yet  nothing  sees  he  there. 

So  gorgeous,  glowing,  lair ; 

So  lovely  from  afar. 

Each  mosque  a  golden  star ; 

So  calm,  the  cypress  weeping 

O'er  walls  flushed  waves  are  steeping ; 

So  picturesque,  yet  grand, 

Adorning  sea  and  land. 
As  Stamboul,  city  of  the  "  sweet  green  waters," 
Shining  like  Venus  'mid  Earth's  dimmer  daughters. 

We  stand  at  Scutari,  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  many  a  iurbe*  whitens,  yew-tree  glooms. 
And  late  on  hills  around  the  British  host  / 
Pitched  thick  their  tents,  down  sweeping  to  the  ojottit : 
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Afla,  ttotbowof  war,  iprndi  wiie  Hi  wing. 

As  ifanaafslcMiiet 
And  brcAtbed— jpeace  I  peape !.  audi  cUrad  wankiod  to  baag 

Red  iMttle's  thunderi  and  his  bolts  of  flame. 
The  crimfon'd  Bosphorus,  whispering,  flows  between 
Two  mighty  continents;  the  woods  of  green 
DMop  at  in  myer,  and  softfy  gale-borne  come 
The  wmeaMmh  call,  tiM  otfB  MvA  hum. 
ttaanaJi  nwmi  bean  fnon  cove  to  ooveanrstealfog, 
A  hunibred  imaqmw  Uieir  saintai  domea  Tevealing; 
The  tall  ships  in  tlie  Golden  Horn  are  ridiiif. 

Their  lengthening  shadows  eastward  thiwwa; 
On  shore  some  veiled  form  cautiously  is  gliding. 
For  here  young  fieauty,  in  dark  garments  hiding, 

Must  ne'er  to  prying  eye  be  shown. 
The  Uaefc  Senglio  with  its  jealens  wall, 
Where  SMyty  a  cjrpreis  haBgi  its  beasvy  pall, 
Thin  gmoeful  minaiet,  a»d  old  frey  Mwer> 
Catch  the  last  beams,  and  soften  in  their  shower  i 
The  skies  their  purpling  roof  have  arched  above, 
Smiline  on  Turk,  Frank,  Jew,  alike  in  love; 
And  all  things,  far  and  near,  £ve*s  spell  confess. 
And  the  chmaed  eyse  but  rests  on  loveliness. 

Citv!  sinee  Coastaodne  uprflflied  thy  towers. 


The  Othman  eame,  and  seieed  thy  beauteous  bowers. 
Nature  rich  gifts  hath  showered,  yet  h^f  in  vain : 
Thou  sittest  in  an  Eden  bright  and  blest, 
Holdine  the  envied  keys  of  East  and  West ; 
Two  inuuid  Oceans  kiss  thy  queenly  feet. 
And  wealth,  power,  glory,  in  thy  halls  might  meet* 
Each  Nation  wonid  thy  lord  be,  would  caress  thee. 
But,  jealous,  dares  the  other  to  possess  thee, 
fe'en  now  the  aggressor  of  the  North, 
Sending  his  lawless  Vandals  forth. 
All  robber-like,  would  seize  thy  charms. 
But  ttever  shalt  thou  grace  his  arms ; 
No»  wMIe  Gaul  hath  a  sword,  and  we 
•  A  wWte^ng^d  thunderer  of  the  sea ! — 
Yet  come  what  may,  O  city !  pearl  of  earth ! 

hymgin  sunset  splendour  sleeping  here, 
Fair  as  some  creature  of  celestial  birth, 

Her  breast  soft  heaving,  on  her  cheek  a  tear. 
If  Moslems  must  depart  at  some  far  hour, 
Yielding  to  Western  progress,  art,  and  power. 
May  Gorgon  War  her  hand  lay  light  on  thee, 
And  none  tliy  ntin,  desolation  see  ; 
But  ever  mayst  thou  smile  with  tranquil  brow, 
A  thing  of  beauty,  as  thou  smilest  now. 
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TALES  OP  MY  DRAGOMAN. 

Bt  B^8Il  Mat. 

No.  Vm— Tot  WoftsB  and  not  Bettoi  Halv. 

Eyen  so,  princess,  Allah  has  made  fhe  Pariah  nose  like  that  of  the  Brahmin. 
He  has  served  tiiem  alike.  Why  does  not  manibllow  the  eaounple  of  AUahP 

B^JML   IRronaktion  MuJUftt. 

liisyl  knoi^y  tbe^emeral  bdief  amongst  you  North  Land  Giaours  that 
the  profane  footsteps  of  the  infidel  baye  never  sullied  the  sicred  domain 
of  the  harem.  Whispenngs  of  the  discomfiture  of  a  party  of  the  sons  of 
your  patrician  fitmilies,  represented  as  having  surreptitiously  endeavoured 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs,  have  reached  me.  I  have  heaini 
how  in  the  North  Land  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  Lords  Tom 
Noddy>  Breastpin,  and  Chatelaine  were  summarily  di^sed  of  in  the  at- 
tempt; the  unfortunates.  Breastpin  and  Chatelaine,  spuming  the  alter- 
native, being  instantly  consiCTed  to  the  ffloomy  depths  of  the  Bosphorus, 

whilst  the  more  philosophioid  Tpm  Noddy,  praying  for  Hfe,  was  ^h^! 

— Exactly,  sir.  And  why  should  I  endeavour  to  remove  the  false  impres- 
sion? l^ow  not  I  that  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise?'' 
Verily  but  that  the  teachers  of  men  have  ever  been  obstinately  bent  upon 
upsetting  tins  axiom,  I  should  decline  to  establish  a  precedent,  nor  ven- 
ture to  enlighten  your  darkness  by  introducing  you  to  this  abode  of  celes- 
tial fires ;  a  presentation,  ^ray  bear  in  mind,  not  the  ofiTsprlng  of  a  fanciful 
imagination,  but  the  detailed  evidence  impressed  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eyes  of  life. 

Journeying  together,  we  shall  visit  the  harem  of  the  gsand  seraglio,  on 
to  the  Sultana's  apartment;  but  for  the  time  being  our  bumness  calls  us 
to  the  garden  thereunto  belonging,  and  into  the  presence  of  a  group  of 
ladies  seated  on  the  grass,  at  a  short  distance  firom  whom,  leaning  against 
a  cypress-tree,  is  an  elderly  matron  knitting,  whose  frequently  furtive 
glances,  alternately  direotea  to  the  four  cardinal  points;,  sufficiently  attest 
the  important  charge  with  which  she  is  entrusted,  being,  as  you  may 
already  have  guessea  it,  an  immediate  attendant  and  guardian  of  the 
harem.  This  retreat  is  so  securely  walled  in,  exceptiqg  at  the  end,  which, 
sloping^  downwards,  overlooks  the  Bosphorus,  that  the  presence  of  the 
eunuchs  has  been  deemed  unnecessary.  Besides,  it  is  l)ie  dinner-hour, 
and  the  latter  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time  lazdly  advancing  up  the 
walks  leading  to  the  different  wings  of  the  palace  laden  with  dishes  con- 
taining the  light  vegetable  food  of  the  Easterns — ^pilaff,  stuffed  cucumbers, 
and  figs,  roasted  and  served  up  on  yine-leaves,  and  otber  apiced  fruits.  As 
they  issue  through  low  porticos  into  the  gardens,  one  may  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  watchful  doorkeeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  them 
ingress  and  egress,  as  with  a  sharp  clink  he  thrusts  the  door  open  at  arm's 
length,  closing  it  on  the  instant  they  have  crossed  its  threshold. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  ;^ou,  that  you  should  be  careful 
not  to  confound  the  terms  harem  and  serai,  ot  seraglio.  The  seraglio' 
is  the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  Every  Osmanli,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  lias  a  harem,  but  even  the  Grand  Vizier  himself  has  no  seraglio. 
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The  European  ambasaftdcm  at  Pera  have  eeraglios  and  no  haseaia.i(?) 
Tbe  Sultaa  has  both. 

Three  ladies  course  the  group  of  whidi  I  have  spokeo*  The  eldest 
is  tme  of  some  seven  or  eigh£ted<*lirettty  years  of  age;  is  a  dark  beauty, 
iT^ose  dasaeallj-moulded  features  recal  to  mind  the  mastexxaeoes  lof  the 
Gvedan  3ck6tA  of  art,  <^  a  Fomanna^Bi^hael,  were  it  not  that  a  slee^, 
subdued  e^qpiression  of  the  eye>  of  the  class  termed  fendu  en  amande,  in- 
dicates that  the  softer  feelings  predominate.  She  is  evidently  a  Circas- 
sian, or  &  daMghter  of  .the  Caacasus.  Her  beautiful  jet-Uack  hair,  show- 
ing in  a  sH^t  degree  the  crims  rideMtes  so  priaed  by  the  andents,  and 
intertwined  with  a  string  of  costly  pearls  and  a  rich  India  silk  handker- 
chbf,  is  worn  in  thick  tresses  over  the  brow  and  behind  the  ears — ears  so 
white  and  Sfxquisitely  moulded,  that  the  glittering  ruby  pendants  which 
hang  from  them  rather  detract  from  than  improve  their  natural  loveliness. 
She  wears  a  loose  white  silk  pantalet,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  cord  of 
the  same  material  and  colour,  and  reaching  down  to  the  ankle.  The  veM^, 
which  is  also  oi  wMte  silk,  made  without  lappels,  covers  the  back  only,  and 
receding  from  off  the  hips  shows  the  bosom  swelling  beneath  the  muslin. 
Her  heautSFully-shaped  feet  are  slipped  into  a  pair  of  yellow  morocco 
slippers,  with  a  gold  braiding  running  round  the  edge.  A  crape  scarf  is 
tied  about  her  waist,  with  the  ends  worn  long  at  die  side.  Such  is 
Florida,  the  Sidtana. 

That  matronly-looking  young  lady  on  her  right,  her  junior  by  a  couple  of 
years  or  so,  is  Unstress  Angelica,  tlie  wife  of  Mustsmha  Pacha.  She  is  a 
fair  beauiy,  with  a  brilliant  blue  eye  and  rose-tinted  complexion,  dimpled 
elnn  and  cheeks,  and  splendid  teeth,  shown  constantly  by  a  short  merry 
lau^; — a  Ettle  very  rogue  of  little  very  rogues.  Her  physical  appearance 
prodaims  her  a  Georgian.  She  is  dressed  in  blue:  head-gear,  psmta- 
let,  and  vest,  all  blue,  embroidered  with  gold. 

The  other  young  lady  with  the  pink  vest  and  pantalet  and  proud  ex- 
pression of  features,  the  nndy-chiselled  and  dilated  nostrih;,  curling  lip  and 
&shing  hazel  eye,  with  its  long  silken  fringe,  is  Miss  Yiolante,  the 
daughter  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  secretary  of  state,  niece  to  the  Sultana 
on  her  mother's  side,  and  the  betrothed  of  Bibi  Medjid,  captain-aga  of 
the  body-guard. 

The  ladies  have  spread  out  their  fer edges  upon  the  grass,  which  at  a 
distance,  from  the  fine  texture  of  the  material,  caught  and  swelled  by  the 
breese,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  parti-coloured  cloud  pillowing  the 
three  beauties. 

•  Hie  fsredge  is  a  kind  of  cloak  shaped  like  a  domino,  very  ample,  which 
the  Turkish  and  Armenian  women  wear  in  the  street.  It  wraps  them 
op  completely  down  to  the  ankle,  showing  of  their  costume  merely  the 
extremities  of  the  pantalet.  I^Q  feredges  are  all  precisely  alike  in  shape 
and  cut ;  it  is  only  in  colour  that  they  vary.  The  Turkish  women 
generally  prefer  the  lighter  colours,  such  as  blue,  pink,  or  green.  The 
Armenian  women  choose  feredges  of  a  darker  hue,  such  as  puce,  chesnut, 
or  dark  grey. 

Indeed, Violante,"  observed  Mistress  Angelica,  as  she  surveyed  a  stuffed 
fig  she  held  by  the  stem  between  hiar  forefinger  and  thumb  previous  to 
Hting  off  the  most  teippting  part,  "  Tm  sure  'tis  the  safest  course.  Had 
I  followed  it  from  the  first,  I  should  not  now  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  sulks  for  some  days  before  I  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
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Taks  of  my  Dragoman. 


Ilie  bestowal  vpoH  styfleif  of  any  tirm W  or  piece  of  fa&j  as  aiay 
happen  «a<tahe  mj  f^mcys  pant  boi  the  only  condition  of  a  ttieaty  of  peMe 
with  my  Lord  Mustapha.  Not  that  this  latter  course  does  not  answer 
t9rfwmli  bat  jroui  isee^  Yiolapte^  iove^  had  I  accustomed  my.  husband 
pt-enooff  t6  oar'ioartiaige  to  cqaoi^  asscnit  to  nty  s%htest wish  as  a 
^leitite  beyond  sbfMow  of  a  doubt,  and  accom]C>aaied  that  iMma-' 
ttm  by  on  aasmrad  ot  gmiine  demonstration,  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
•fao«kllmT8rbtoiav^  a  world  of  trouble^  and  that  which  now  requires 
some  dm  ix)  aoc6mblish,  would  assume  the  diminished  proportions  ti  a 
•ttoipl  of  the  foot,  a.  lirokeo  tumUer,  or  an  exterminating  look." 

Florida  looktd  «p  fin^ln  her  piktf  and  smiled. 
'  *^''Ti§  aaeiperaaifat  may  be  repeatc4  onoe  too  often,"  she  remarked; 
'^besida^  I  tkmk  yofti  m^d  not  take  such  pains  to  tutor  Yiolaote;  ito 
fiottbl  she  wiM  do  very  wdl  without  instruction.** 

Vbkitite,  who  waa  dipping  «  finger-biscmt  in  a  glass  of  eflRimsclijg 
sherbet  to  make  it  iroth,  said : 

^  I  dod't  fike  to  be  denied*--8nytJnne/'   And  with  the  last  word 
popped  the  fioger^biseuit  into  her  mouth. 

Quite  r^pk  «ny  loref"  pursued  Mistress  Angelica,  "for  had  ydti, 
iriien  Captmn  Bibi  Medjid  threw  cold  water  upon  your  de^  to"  wftne^ 
the  masquerade,  boxed  his  ears,  or  tapped  him  smartly  on  the  cheek  with 
your  £Em,  it  wouU  have  been  such  a  lesson  to  hin^^  that  for  the  future  he 
would  have  thought  twice  before  he  ventured  to  oppose  your  wishes,  fiut 
in^iat  is  dehryed  is  not  giv^  upw  Be  sure  you  don  t  let  slip  tbetiext  op* 
portetnity;  nothing  like  deeision  to  begin  with.  Now  look  at  ine,**  she 
ooKfthmed,  throwing  hmelf  back,  resting  on  W  arm,  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  mother-of-pearl  handle  knife  with  ft  siKer  blade,  on  whose 
point  appeared  aome  eomfited  kgtchuy  which  she  nibUed  at  between  her 
worde^-*^  am  net  I  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  t^ffnch  attend 
bal^measares?  Ladnday,  love>  I've  to  scheme  a  good  deal!^ 

These  was  irony  in  Flmida's  words>  as  with  a  hdf-sincere,  hiSf-mbelt*^ 
iBfg  smfle  she  replied,  "  Take  care;,  Angelica,  you  don't  teaft*  f<m 
hutbttttd  a  lesson -in  the  art  of  scliemiog,''  *  ' 

Now  those  words  were  not  a  purely  risked  observation  mdder  on  good 
or  bad  ifrmmids,  but  the  result  of  a  for^y^e  conclusion.  Ffcnrida  spoke 
advisedty.  HavmgladjH&ifimds  at  the  sweetwaters  of  Europe— at  Fenei^ 
Ba^tohe,  Afodsr^BousnoU)  BiQ^ikd^^  th^  valt^y  of  the  grand  ngnior, 
the  sweet  waters  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  <SfC,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  latter  of  which 
named  placet  rested  her  former  intimate  friend,  ^Mistress  Odorante,  the 
faithless  spouse  of  the  Sdicik^ul-IiJsjQQ,  it  v^as  but  natural  (and  in  that  she 
only  Mlo#ed  the  ocample  of  the  North  Lancl]  savage  ladies)  she  should 
employ <tt  portion  of  hetiime^weatber  permitting — in  momiug  calls;  and 
here  let  me  observe,  it  has  often  stsuck  me  that  the  sunshine  is  the  great 
enemy  of  Ae  heusewife's  duties.  I  have  noticed,  that  during  a  continuance 
of  finent'esidier)  idiilat  our  matrons  ar^  tramj^ing  or  driving  about  on  their 
peibnsineis,  ourheuaehoid  famiUan^ar^  neglected,  and  the  dust  is  allowed 
to  aoommlate.  It  is  only  on  yom:  dull^  Wvy^,  wet  days  that  the  housenui^ 
is  eal}^  up  aod  antertauied  with  a  specimen  of  h^r  mistress's  caH^n^hy, 
who,  with  severe  scddingy  tTfices  with  the  tip  of  her  finger  Betsy^  Dame 
on  the  lid  of  her  wndbfbo^  off  t<^  of  th^  sideboard.  Then,  when  we  return 
home,  we  are  sure  to  find  everything  in  good  order — ^the  poker  and  tongs 
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b^hif  tl^e  mantekhelf  dieted,  th^  lucifer-box  in  its  proper  place,  and 
<H^^^lq)p^  the  fooi  of  tbe  h^d,  or  und^r  oiir  %rm  ikn^.  ^:  Ok^ (fonn 
ooiii&i?table'jt^Qin^  ^ve  me  a  cobtinu^e^f'^ldii^^feit'^madaiaieatt^t.aet 

about.  .  ^  [  ^    ;  '  ^     j.-i  f.r„  ; 

But  this  is  a  digression,'  and  the*  Ife&s  excusable  that  I  hav&iOQ 
power  of  bringing  Mistress  Florida  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  but  have  t^ 
relate  how,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the  sweet  waters  of  Asij^ 
as  she  was  stepping  out  of  her  caique,  closely  veiled  according  to  custom^ 
a  gentleman,  whom  she  had  frequently  observed  followed  her  where vef 
she  went,  taking  advantage  of  her  kavass's  back  bein^  turned,  ap» 
j)roached  her  and  placed  a  paper  in  the  folds  of  her  Jbffkdg/b, :  Undef 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  first  impulse  of  her  virtuous  aspirations 
she  would  have  consigned  him  to  th6  ttiispattng  discipline  of  her  eunuchs^ 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  lik  'TOkroi  ^  'BatdienpileilMi^BBiiiii^ 
altered  appeaf^nce.>  he  having  it^titife^flyi^^^ 
adopted  a  false  bea^/  a'p^fflllUt^SPgaft  feii}^ 
MpQ^  liffinity  between  lumself  and  a  certatil'jj^ifr3dti>'df^hev^aioqQaintdno^« 
14ear  you  exclaim,  %vith  all  the  incredulity  of  your  infidel  race,  "The 
qld  eoususe  over  again/'  No  ^uch  thing:  I  mainteda. there  wm  no 
cu|:io»ty  the  matter,  for  do  jqjx  mean  to  insinuate  thi^  a  feeliog  of 
cuziosil^  |Kredon)inates  in  the  fanr  sex  over  a  sense  of  proptittljr  t  Mj 
deai;:.8ii:  I    ,  '  ... 

I  maintain  it  was  the  right  feeling,  for  on  opening  the  sxote,  wbo^ 
accofijing  to  her  previsions,  should  !t  turnout  to  b^  but  Hu^tafJiaiPac^ 
who- most  impertinently  declared  love  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  Appear  m 
lb  certain  costume  which  he  described  at  the  ball-mask  of  the  Prittetsss 
AluekenofP,  tho  ladj  of  Prince  Muckenoff,  ambassador  extraordinaKy  and 
super-plenipotentiary  of  the 'North  Land  barbaria(n  immaish.  Triodua  the 
Greats  Envp^ror  of  all  the  Snuffers.  Now  Mistress- PlariBa  beiQg,  as  I 
trust  you  are  led  to  believe,  a  right^ininded  woman,  and  siooere  in,  ber 
iitUffijs^pf,  much  as  she  disapproved  of  the  eooduol  of  iMX^-intialat?, 
JVHstr^  ^ngehea,  was  not  disposed  to  profit  by  the  fisiaxu^ments 
between  that  lady  and  her  lord,  baf  on  the  contrary  tnsaled^tifrosa  tih^ 
execution  of  a  little  plot  tl\en  hatchiiig  in  her  head,  to  bring  ^hmiti  a 
better  understanding  between  thetn,  and  ho- longer  <witfi  «seemittg:pre- 
tence  of  sincerity  still  to  continue  to  despise  and  play  «ach  otheor  &li^  In 
a  wordy  with  the  aid  of  one  of  h^i'  fif^nds-^  MitffcreissKhadidja,  whom  she 
knew  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it— she  pui^ed  prescntiiig  Slustai^ 
Pacha  with  an  extinguisher  whtcV'ivOtdd  effectually  put  oat  the  flame  cf 
his  nascent  love.  He  evidenily  did  not  recognise  her,  and  probably 
mistook  her  for  one  of  the  lad^  in  atte^aaeiee  at  court  You  will  die 
more  readily  understand  this,  if  j6ii  bear  in 'mind  tfaat^  when  the  Turkish 
ladies  go  out,  theur  heads  are  so  closely  wrapped  Up  in  their  yaohmaks 
that  their  eyes  are  all  that  is  seen  of  their'foces. 

Take  care,  Angelica,  you  don't  teach  your  husband  a  lesson  in  the 
art  of  scheming such  was  Florida's  recommendation,  whidi  Angelica 
took  no  further  heed  than  may  be  gathered  from  a  pezzioaiio  laogh,  a 
bah !  and  an  inclination  to  the  horizontal,  whilst  allowing  the  knife  she 
held  to  drop  from  her  fingers,  she  jouied  hands  under  her  head,  subjected 
to  the  soothing  influence  of  die  hatchis.  The  repast  b^g  at  an  end, 
Florida  made  a  sign  to  the  female  attendant  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
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yvMfih  waa^ck^BPawered  by  the  i^iearince  oi  m  Mmbh  hearing  iham 
pipes  mth  jesstmnme  tubes  and  Mnber  nmifthpidoe^  wldi  "vriiMk  Im  aA^ 
vaseed  to  tbe  groop,  presentiflg*  one  to  eadi^  b^kming  wttli  th»  SnkSMs 
and  en^Qg  with  Afiss  YioIaDte.  The  three  la£e3  having  now  assimrf 
positions  of 'pei^9ct  ease  and  comfort,  according  to  tjieir  wnreaiL  tastto 
add  notions  of  sim^  pSne^  the  ennnch^  haring  lights  ptjp«8,  set  down 
a  flagon  of  sherbet  and  a  dish  of  sweetmeats,  h&  them  to  enjoy  the* 
delights  of  tlte  kef 

TtK  kefhr^meMag  which  dfi!R»s  both'  from  the  tiaf  of  the  Ndrlb 
Land  bamarians  and  nvenie  of  the  barbarians  of  8ooth  Loodu 
is  an  intran^atable  expression,  and  can  only  be  described  as  ma  itAmatt 
which,  whilst  it  cannot  represent  one  a»  being  asleep,  d^ues  aW  Afi 
assmnption  of  one^s  being  awake.  Neither  is  itt  a  tuaniee,  wludi  I  tidee  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  feding  painM  and  oppreoslvey  leaving  the  bo^ 
exhausted  and  the  mind  depressed,  it  is  a  kdHng,  seosMbsorl^i^ 
world-forgetting  delicious  negative  state^  whiteh  in  tko  miriabn  hmwt^m 
longing,  unsatisfied  feeling  behind.  Whilst  th^  laiim  are  enjoylBg  iht 
ke^that  yon  may  not  be  tempted  to  linger  unwarrantably  €frer  so  cbaaau- 
ing  a  j^eture, — ^for  yon  should  not  forget,  that  akhoogbiandBP'Cowef  ttiyf 
authonty  I  Imre  undertaken  to  introduce  you  whe:^  but  fow^  and  those 
the  singukdfy  favoured — ^^roured  by  cireumstanees  wysb)  let  tho  Mhis^ 
sulnum  contnve,  and  regulate,  and  command  as  he  will,  somefafiieff''  out* 
Mussulman  the  Mussulman— have  ras^ely  appeared  and  retartied  "to  folate 
what  they  had  seen  and  accompHshed,— I  canfiot  ooaeent  tiyloea  sigM  ol 
you,  fbr  fear  that  jou  shocild  by  your  Smpm^nco  rm  iha  inJk^vmk 
suffer  the  punishment  borne  by  your  milbrtUBftto  countsynm  tba  huA 
Tom  Noddy.  But  bidding  you  turn  down  tim  imnow  wa&  wiih  wotfy  l 
w31,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  entertimi  you*  with  a  IvttW  pnv«to>d»^ 
chat,  on  the  most  ap^ved  principle  of  your  North  Land  faaidbaein 
scandal,  concerning  MissYiohinte  and  her  affianced,  master  BtU  Msdjiiy . 
the  captain-aga  of  die  body-guarrd.  Mmd,  I  eannet  answer  Is* -tbe 
truth  of  my  r3%tion,  mn*  would  it  indeed  be  fair  to  «xp«ot  thatt  &  ebto^ 
nieler  should  be  held  responsible  for  aS  he  says  when  yon  ha^the  mmk 
higher  authority  of  tradition,  of  which  he  is  but  a  tonscieBiliooa  and 
faithful  servant.  Besides,  hare  we  not  the  stsMtyped  eamAmkm  ef 
the  wise,  magnanimous,  benevolent  Prkiee'  Ac^tmet  Abdtetbeetle^  Anit 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  "—a  proverb  which  die  Ndrth  Latt^lwlia 
rtana^  with  til^ir  usual  staggering^  contemptoous  indMerauBS  ii»  to  the 
law  of  fmum  and  teum,  proclaim  as  of  their  idiomr  f 

Spinster  Tiolante,  the  damghter  of  Ibrahnn  Fiic3ia,  nezetary  <^  iMa^ 
and  niece  to  iiw  Soltana  on  het  metherV  side>  w&s  s  jeml  woalk  amj^ 
body^s  tiying  for,  and  fit,  in  a  physical  powat  of  viewy  Ur  aay  one  to 
wear;  so  much  the  more  then  wta  she  entided  ixf  the  lespsat  attd. 
devotion  of  so  humble  an  individual  as'Ct^^n  Bibi  Medyid,  whoMtenly 
TecomttendatSoDS  were  a  handsome  fkce,  a  fine  figisre^  and  hb  Wiag  tfa» 
soil  andheir  of  the  wealtii^  old  Med^-Conter,  the  nnsev,  Tbihanh  b«p> 
chant,  godof  nxiceco,  and  b^iseoanter.  sohflitf  ww  on  Vkiante^a 
side,  b«t  ilien  al  tfie  ebfiga^  was  likewise  on  tibat  of  her  Tewpaeted 
parent,  who,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  had  given  old^  MedjidUCoBiir 
the  tmible  of  opening  his  moMy^bi^,  who  received  for  tiie  imoauaodiH 
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ima,  eectoiii  Ui^j^praaiiesary  uote%  whm  pcofeasiona  weire  eviientljr 
like  pierci!iuVfl^«^  tbat  the  g?k^»  even  to  the  knowledge  of  tjbe  re- 
c^vav  waa  Boi  worth,  ia  the  sequin.   Bat  old  J^im^id-CouteiV 

dcM^^ite  his  filthy  lore  of  luone,  had  an  eje  to  dlatiootions,  iJTnot  for  him- 
se^k  at  lea^  for  hk  precious  offsjpiring^  in  whom  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
faiocuself  as  Uviag;  ai^w  a  second  and  more  Keapectable  land  oi  life.  Va- 
aamtatum!  'Tis  so»  even  in  a  Med^id-Couter  who  has  dragged 
through  a  slaving  mammon-getting  existence  to  set  up  a  piJippet  oflus 
bloody  of  hamseif  yet  not  wmseL^  purchasing  every  fc^^ent.  of  its 
hfmouift  with  the  ungrateful  reward  of  years  of  toil^  sufferings  Aod  eare ; 
— ^  puppet  which  disowns  him,  and  hlushes  to  hear  him:  named^  Who 
says  so  ? 

Bibi  Medjid  the  hopeful  got  gazetted  to  the  bodyTguard,  aad  through 
the  influence  of  his  protector,  Ibrahhn  Pacha,  rose  rapidly,  for  ere  he 
ha|d  reached  his  twenty-tlurd  yeav  he  obtained  hia  ca^ainoy^  Aa  cap- 
takLOr  he  commandied  in  his  tujira  the  detachment  on  dui^  at  the  palaee. 
SLoi  attended  at  the  rooeptumsi  where  he  met  and  (by  the  beard  of  the 
Pre|>bet,  £  &ink  I  had  better  out  with  it  at  once)  instantly  fell  in  love 
with  the  iAutrmiag  Yiolsaite.  Two  polkas,  one  waltz,  twenty-three 
word%  and  mna  pressures  of  the  hand,  had  cemented,  beyond  the  power 
of  Kisurtai  t»  sepaBile,  the  interchaage  of  their  strong  celestial  name. 
Who  doubts  it?. 

IHolasite  the  ebasmiqg  was  instructed  bv  her  papa  not  to  turn  a  deaf 
e«K  to  the^suit  <^  the  gaUsAt  Bibi,,  whilst  he  oa  his  party  deprecating  to 
M«<i^id-Gotttef  the  giraat  ssi^rifice  of  dignity  such  an  aluance  would 
ooe^i^oB.  to  Ua  £Eunily»  kept  the  game  up,  bled  the  god  of  roococQ^  and 
filled  his  poekets*  Bat  it  happened  that,  although  Yiolante,  like  a  dutiful 
cUld  d^^mom  of  doing  ita  parent's  bidding,  xigiade  a  show  of  reei|^oci^ing 
Bibi  Abd^id's  true  Iqv^  ^  was  in  reality  but  performing  a  piece  oS,  humbm 
geiMysakhipi  inaamiiyh  as  her  young  affections  having  been  pledgi^d  some 
yeais  sitice>  aad  sooa  after  she  had  left  Mistcess  Ladies  Pettkat's  academy^ 
to  her  father's  kavass,  Rikiki,  it  could  not  be  expected  she  should  be 
siMMe  ifther  professiaas  of  love.    But  VbUnte  sweet  knew  her  father's 
pasilion,  and  knew  ala«b  having  no  do^-ry,  that  such  a  mania^.  only  aa  , 
ska  B»^t  Qontraet' with  the  heir  of  the  moneyed  Medjid  could  enable  ner  \ 
to^Uye  ift  afte^'^fe  in  that  degnee  of  splendour  to  which  she  had  been 
li^Mtuated  benefith  her  feiiher's  roof.   That's  how  maidens  leam  and 
thme^  and  poor  fiNaiek^up  yokels  get  taken,  in.  But  she  determin&d,^  as  a 
selreft  to  this  gracd  sa^rifiee  of  hei^self,  to  exact  £rom  Bibi  Medjid  such 
indalgences  and  matrimonial  concessions  as  would  compensate  for  it — if 
campeTMpiaoft  can  at  all  be  pcfisible  ia  sii^ob.  a  ^case-^ndy  to  losanotime^ 
she  ad(^ted  towaeds  her  betrothed  diuring  courtship  such  a  bearing  as 
le^  him  to  undsrstaad  that  any  opposition  to  her  slightest  wish  would  be 
attsmded  mAi  unj^aaa^t  eoosequences  to  himself.    Great,  therefore,  was 
h^  suiqtnfie  when,  hatving  expressed  the  desire  of  witnessing  the.  public 
mafmnarade.  Captain  Bibi  Medjid,  with  cool  effrontery^  positively  ob- 
je«ilad|  and  vefuaed  to  berlHff  cavalier  ^  and  henee  the  h^^rapa^j^iggestion 
o(  'Mialrasi  Aagydiel^.  that  had  she  boxed  his  ear8»  or  tapped  him  smartly 
on  the  cheek  with  her  &n,  it  would  have  been,  a  wholesome  lessoa  to  him, 
Ini»ed»  fMhaUy  BiU  l^j^  himself  was  conscious  of  havii^  acted  with 
B,.ymifQik^  fcreiigMi  fee  ev^afte%  as  h>ng  aa  lasted  their  courtship^  he 
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enddxidd/  like- 'CRfuhocai.poskioii  of  fl'eeimngf  toiiiiid-cUliMify  pttSofmk 
authontp-  1^  so^i  ttlm^tat  of  Saltan  AdnncltV  lMX)^  j^vt, 
little  know  the  gaUant  Captain  Bibi  Medjid,  •ifr;fCNiF>thiiifir  {Sob  Taiiant 
wMiwM»&^l^  ead^  ^tb'^iKh  aclfing.  He^  vaa«  aBi|ni%»  afy^o^ 
w»  BiliilfeUid, '  And  wide  Etn^e;  and  on  ^ne>oitoasiQiivjh*lieii  :«n 
in^uitldhi^  4aenclt^^  hiA  ifenti^ed  to^  vaU  at  hint  en1in(<fuibjtoyiie  famgiud 
a  tatBuio^ipuiilh^  japdsaid,  ^  Wait  till  we  are  mknifflt"  JBj  th»1>eaM  <^ 
the  Brojil^  I^vi^ooUiBiyt  fbr  all  the  woid^  th^tt¥idUni)e  Wd  hieasd  those 
five  woras.  Thunder  and  gin^r-pop,  hail-storm,  catadystx^liie  reii£iig 
into  fragments  the  migh^  fabric  of  the  nmterse, ' perdition,  chaos! 
— Here  endeth  the  first  chapter.  .  < 

,  .  ■  ,  . 

•  ■>■'      -  II.  •  •    •*  ;•  ' 

.  ^  •{/'.'  -lij 

-Tab  iliirffl»  u  tkat  pfurt    the  house,  palaeet,    iefaglio,;vpMuted«^^  r 
clniively  b^lbe^vcfnen.  The  buabaad's  apartme^t  U  i^a^  itbe  jid^^nl^iuj 
itia  JlikewiMi  the  plaee  of  reception  where  the^  Mub^uImps  e^iol^fg^f 
salotBtioa,  sdam.   Anybody  may  visit  the  lattbri  the        i^  .M.w".. 
name  in^batol,  a  reserved  spol^  a  saiietaary  aooesa^  wljch  m  pe^tted  . 
only  to  the  husband,  and  on  the  tte^bold  of  wUeh  «ten  i^MWfpr^F^ofi^ 
the  lawexpirea.   Such  is  the  degree  of  Muetiiy  ati»j8hed  lgr;%»^e9]|i^ 
tothe  wrao^  tikat  merefy  to  wUspar  it  is  a  eacrile^e,  4^|^t]iiM  j3l^tt  jt 
amongst  the  eUers,  to  ask  of  any  one  news  of  bis  bfoMi^1^M?^4^^J>^) 
mortal  offeoee.  In  the  very  exceptional  cases  wbee^  :d3^y  i^e^BI^Bl^Tf^i' 
con^elled  to  allude  either  to  their  wives  or  daughters,  they  uq^  sj^il^nd^. ' 
of  periphrases  aoi.xnetaphoiical  expressions  t^iQg^  tQ  thf  ^mo^t  t^. 
cover  tpe  word,  itself.  Thus  a  father,  annoimeing  the  Hrth  ot  a  d^^i^htei^ 
will saj :   A  v$iied met  a  hidden one^  t^stmng/er  (mtt^afti) haabc^agl^fin  - 
im/'  -Tmm  of  sena  «udh  susce^bility  amcrngst  &e  aniOitfil  ,6b^e^  ^ . 
stIM  extatii  respecting  women.  To  allude  to  a  woman,  even.jn  9ifi^Jtiesv^n 
sense,  was.tcoDsidered  degrading  to  her..    ^  The  vii^uous  w<«^a%"  MS^t^ 
Tboqfdideit,  ^Ss  she  of  imom  neither  good  or  evil  is  spoken."  rrf^.,  ^  jt,;Mio 

Tiseiaiitiioriinr  of  the  lawful  wife  exercised  in  ibe  immh  to^^  iwi^^l 
ncr/eeqtDoL'  It  she  bealone^  which  frequ^tly  bapp^x^i^asestifi^  (9^r/ 
&;am  bein^  Jaow  excetdingly  rate  m  Turkey,  wjietber  i^i^^^to  ^iffi^  - 
levat'restnctiona  h»)ugbt  to  beax  on  tl^  atereis^  of  tbat'p9iviMe^*e¥^, 
whether  owing  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred 'in-  t|^fi(P^inj».499^ 
raanneiB  of  the  Tnxto>  all      honfys  obeys  beit4  Jf  she  haifaohe^pr  -P^  ^ 
cOmpaniiHU^  her  authorltv  is  restricted  to. th{^.|9^' of  ^ei^h^^ff^  ^^^-"^ 
she  iiiilHfits  nidi. faeI^  children  and  slayes^  the  toiV^  coivpeilki^  him.i^ 
marries  sevetal'wvves  'to  gii^^to  «acb  a  se^mte'a|i^Hi$<99t,  sSi  attcfod- 
aooer  p*opoitiooa1»  to  Ifia  meaiasiaad  .to  the  liijeih    hk  wi|^ 

The  female. slaves  ,  flir^ootmposed  of  od4U8k9{o(2to4/?)  <H^.c^^«d^D^ 
and  0f  inferkir  dmkiAStie  slaves  {alats^p  Tbe  ^rst  ^nk  i|part:ln  the 
haxeBB,  and  aoa  em^yed  on  matter  lesa.oQ{9)>oua(  ^aA^pothor  akvesy 
antomgfitwhom'  tfa^  oiie  i&y  take  their  pbtoe,  the  &am  of  ihe 
mastmf  raiass  them  to  the  position  of  l%w&l  wile  or  mabirdi 

of  a  child  seoares  the&r  fipetidom.   They  fma,  4o  tor  E]mik, ,  the  Stdtaaa^a 
escort,  and;  aecompany  her  out, 

Havii^  had  tiie  hoaour  of  yotfr  eotnpaiigp:  to  the  my  AreshcU  o£  1t» 
harem,  and  admitting  the  ]^:ecedeRt  of  the  L^d  Tom  Noddy^  despite  Ao 
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bemded  fierce  tM'Mu^snkhm  lAio  rngm  there  eopienev  lHid:flfidEi3^  takb 
the  low  into  Ms  oqkra  huaiaki  in  tfae^aoe  of  twldiih  m  stoical^  slaw  fabi 
doim^  we  wHl  e?bi iikdTVoture  in,  ^  .  ,  .|. 

The  deoriB  open, 'we  step  in,  imd  ^  sigUrof  b^iehi^  Mifeaii^'t'iMinit^  v 
as  has  sHdom  met  the  gaae  and  rcgoi6ed  the  heart  tof  kijdrtit  doeiah  0  ^ 
before  jot.   ^Siich  ii  phtfamx  o£  i^male  lovdiaet^'  «idi  ^kii  ^ide^ioUnig  :  ^ 
jewels!   fineh  e^es,  sbeh  hair^  sndi  Imild^rs^ch  ie^  Bi|dI|;li^s,^fitDk 
browv  8uc^  l&ibs^  soohl  bu^ts  i    Sdcbpo^s^  suofa  wA&^f  ^ticJl^lftiielbSy  * 
such  soft  drmns!  .   t      ..  p 

^^EotosToU^liss  boeulb  ^«1  passenti  ,  :  ;  ^r-  .  — - 
Cachez  vos  rouges  tabliers*  f  ,  j  f'^  •  ■  .  • 
Giaour  Jenkins  behave  yourself,  you  are  amongst  the  houris!  These 
are  looking  at.  themselves  in  little  circular  mirrors,  the  backs  of  which 
are  iidaid  with  filigree  of  silver  and  gold.  Those  are  dyeing  the  ex- 
treMties  of  tlieir  naild  with  henna^  The  others,  ^  amlwr  in&eBX" 
piedesr  merely  pressed  to  their  half-dlosed  lips,  motuna^^  diebr  heiiiB 
sUj^tely  it»3lined,  tbeir  eye^  fitited  and  vacant,  are  eatrntring  the  deli^lrtB 
of^e  Let  us  not  disturb  fhem.  On,  on ;  we  gently  open  ampler 
do'or,  and  ent^  the  presence  of  Mistress  Flodda,  and  of  her  intimate^ 
Mt^f^^'fihaididja,  wno  i^paying  her  a  visit. 

IPhe  S^tatiaV  b(dud<6b*  ote^okd  the  Bos^ortis,  its  aunt  strikinff 
featm^  iD^fij^'th^  eeiltng,  which  is  piiii^ed  in  fiesoo  whh  uoequalledf 
el^ttoW  mili^lKessJ  Hek«  Attt  canopies  of  tttfquobe-lM^,  shad^  by^ 
light  <^ude  dkfe^peai^ng  at  ihe<xic^iiiible  depths ;  here  are  widoi>spreadaig 
lace  t^il^  of  marvellous  de^n,  gathered  to  a  huge  gUttermg  concdi, 
reflecting  1(11  the  variod  hue4  of  tire  prismatic  glass,  and  art^ial  flowers 
whic»le=  petids  £ind  lettves  intertvrine  a  trellis^work  of  gohL  Here  a  jewel* 
boic,  vmose  consents  Overfill  it  in  pleasing  disorder,  ediars  who^e  pearls 
unread  imd  T^fi'off  like  rain^drops,  setB  of  diamottds,  eaffdnres,  and 
nMes,  forin  the  subje<ct  'of  embellishment.  Cassolettes  o^  gold  repre* 
sented  on' the  cornicles  send  forth  the  bluit^  &u^e  of  eeK^mes^  and 
create  a  ceiling  of  transparent  dimness.  Here,  thrbu^  al3*oJteki.  Srfood,. 
is^^^n'^'stl^^ed  at^  so  dear  to  Mus»alinani.<  lEiiere  tbi'tMite 
Atir63fti  tints  with  rose, -sttch  aseotetiis  a  virgin's  youth,  a  'dawii%^yt3 - 
wyist  ar^esqiied  of  iniiumerable  interkcings,  earrings,'  gMdings/ i^oo^-* 
qtiettf  ^  reaS  «tA  artifielal  iow«E^,  blue  Miles -fkykn  Iran,  or  roeesiiom  ^ 
^^v^^tktyi^ ^i^^r       '    *         '  *  " 

H^e  aie  coiicheB  axiA  di^hs^th  ^ir  sbfb  eudiioni  in'dik»'£rom' 
Ftoift^  diitboi^td^y  de%n4d  batrp^ts*  tmA^  Bagdad/  IndbiL  aeanii  aad 
sha^s,  crtepesfroite  Chi^,  triaslerpfece*  ia  jewellery^fbom  the  P^s  and 
London  marts,  and  de^imt  Andfk^a^^l  tiargnitdi^  wi^  theipAB^^ 
tubes  coiled  and  tincoiSfd,'*^  ^  in&iiy  repoB^t;^.  on  ihe  oatp^ 

SuhrdundeJd  by  this  ©rientkltod  Suiopean  weailthiand  splendour,  negli- 
gently re^slitflng  oh  a  'cotttih,  their  iJ^ife  erosied  wnder  them}  Eastern 
fashion,  sit  Mistresses  Florida  a6d  KfeA^fi(Ha,  nctt  the  hsaitr'pi»oiQ»  irf 
all  the  gems  which  ^  iwija'contamg.  With  her  ^eft  hand  -si^|iart* 
irig  hep  head,  vtfMeh  i^  tfert^wn'  a  liMe  m  one  side,  herEim  preiiBg^ 
the  cushion,  and  holding  ia  her  leight  hand  tdbe  her  imtgiiifeh, 
which  is  escaping  from  her  fingers,  Mistress  Ftetida  t&  oooteraii^  wi& 
Mistress  Kha^^  whilst  a  femsde  l^uMan  slave' t^ifofs  ia  the  iptter  on 
a  silver  waiter  a  small  gold  cup  of  honeynsweeteh^  ixise^^ter  iced  in 
snow. 
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^Ta  nmyiiiiinlii;^  stid  EleiMh,  <^yoii^  doumb,  will  iKst  th«  GHaoK 
LoidyMiduiidacteke  to  ibimid  tile  biUe^'doux  to  .Angtlifj  wbiA  will 
in&rmher  of  tender  fediiig  die  has  awakflneiiain^ 
yiwaitfliitiiAAfsetfiubgherftttiie  lMU<m^  of  1hftPMceiivMuAiwoff> 
and  miaert;  that  slie  «3l  wear  a^  cftrtaia  costume  fi^h  eostame  dbelL 
ceiiieidfreaaotljr  viih  thai  described  hf  tbe  haaiiaM  Mostiqpha  Baeha,  ia 
Lia  note  to  ma.   Yoa  know  hez  lofe  a£  advaUaiia>  she  will  aeccpt*" 

^W]iatfav''«9acalafc6dMi0ti«fliRliad^  InuiaUnffnmyouthath^ 
was  that  l^ht,  elastic  disposition  which  delights  in  a  good  johe^  pracitiaal 
or  otherwise  "  Won't  it  be  fua,"  she  eontiaaed^  ^to  see  Muatapha 
intriguing  his  own  wife^- owtiddiig  hev  far^  iAto  lad?  to  whom  he  Iiad 
tpittcs?" 

.  shaU  take  care/'  said  the  Saltan^  ^that  Mnitapha  reeema  « 
favomable  reply  to  his  letter*  Here's  the  ^raft>"  dia  coatimied^  dimw* 
log  a  pi^er  mm  her  bason^  and,  vafc^diag  it,  jread  aafi^ws : 

Fate  isresjatlese.  The  houjEi  whom.  <^e  tenrible  Mnstephe.  SMhyng^^ 
with  the  magnetic  influence  of  hia  son!,  remains  powedeas*  She  ohejp 
hia  command.  Inek'MbA/  she  will  da  hia  biddings  bat  cannot  asuora 
for  the  jealousies  of  a  Giaour  Lord  who  pamcs  her.* " 

That's  me !"  said  Mistress  EJiadidja,  clapping  her  hands,,  aad  ium|K 
ing  m  and  down  on  bar  seat,  in  an^pation  of  tiia  emeaJL  "What 
sludll doP"  she  eried.  "Slmll  I  aeeast  her  tfae  agMment  I  see  faeav  aadL 
tell  her  I  apa  the  Giaour  Lord,  or  shall  I  widt  until,  having  moogmsed  hac 
husband  in  the  person  who  Allows  heiv  sbe  endea?oni&  to.  escaa^-fiaom 
him?" 

Yoa  nniat  be  guided  by  cizcnmstanoes^  my  deai»"  radied  Florida;. 

doa'ikttae  theuL  together  too  long,  £or  ^ar  Mastapha  ehould  &cxmr 
she  ia  hia  wife.  Take  her  from  him  if  yoa  (an;  Wfi  be  jeakoa  and 
follow  yon*  I  shall  be  watching  with  those  whoa  I  intend  shaH  dwie 
the  seoral,.  ready  to  aj^M^r  at  the  dimmementf  Icht  the  bringbg  ahowtof 
which  wa  mast  trust  entbely  to  aocidraik'' 

^^fiiiBUoa^tMui^hagets  the  lett<Mv"  inarted  Misteesa  Klmdidya..  . 

^< Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  Sultana;  and  timreapoiL ICetasSf 
Khadidga  took  her  leare. 

I  have  been  considering  whethec  I  shnddnudia.  a  third  chapter  af  the 
remainder  of  this  tale,  but  remembeiing  that  my  Qfii|p>man  didn?i' 
mtiranrupt  his  narration  even  to  refill  his  pipe,  and  feeling  no  particadar 
respect  for  conwatioBdUy  in  tim  question  ^  fiteaavy 'xmnatnmtiQifr 
nd%  httt  beil^  «tnm|^iaf  the  opinian  of  ibe  Giaour  who  wrafathat/ 
''^mi 9Kt  aamie  est tot^owrs  himfaU,"  I  wiEproneed at aaoe  to  telL3^m 
the  words  <^  that  respected  story*teUeFy  that  the  n^bt  fixed  upon  lor  the 
Je6s  of  tha  fSamiess  Modimio^  lika  all  Ihings,  aven  yomrlastarar, 
with  the  rosy  chedcs,  which  is  but  a  questifxi  of  iame)  at  lei^[di  amreL 

Tha  sasdeaa  of  the  pidaee  were  briUia&tly  iUumiaated  wilk  pyrotechnic 
lamps,  decorated  with  the  rarest  {danets,.  fiowecs,  «xotba».and  oidKBiflhed 
with  quaint  devices.  Here,  a  grotto  so  vii&dly  l^htedup  that  ka^w- 
ing  entrance  looked  Hke  the  opening  of  a  fieiy  f^naff».  Thfica>.  ko^^ 
se^aded  alleys^  faintly  reveided  by  the  subdued  variegabai  Hg^  ofiana- 
merable  lan^ona  dotting  the  trees  and  shrubs,  making  apimiont  the 
fanciful  outlinea  .of  the  kioskos,  which»  mysteooua^looking^^lait,,  bn- 
tastioaly  seemed  like  the  homes  of  gnomes  and  ghouls.   Turks^  in  . 
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laag  beards  amd  moroeeo  akoes^  trod  .&t  mllsM^  glidad  iomiibB  atteyB, 
stiAliily  er^  yimid  the  kbdios  to  ke^  aa  qipoinlawfit,  to.asdi:  « 
p^rtignlftr  aoaiimQMi^  or  m  aeiuAQt  idfieatoie.  Othets,  growm  worid^ 
andrtaid^  gatteind  iagroiipfl^.tftUadl  aboai  iroather  aad ihe  msm» 
around  tibeni^  o£  the«t«ta:o£  the*  Anda and. Aa  state  <)llJiosia»koti^  not 
foigi^tbff  tie  «iaf  e-nodrat,  listened  to  tho  mosie^  sarrourid  tho  doli^yks 
of  the  soft  petfitfne  vfhoA  cxbaled  ki  spaeec  and  emhakned  tks  air.  But 
ahl  ^ndiOBLhavemfam^  treadii^  <m  our  toes  ki  I^' lunrji:  te*  jam  (a  xe- 
ttfeortnyfigM^  w}m>  has  jost  twmed  iomn  thait  sanded  "wtSk  9i  plantatas^ 
c jprasBSy  aad  SToamoces'  jondar  ?  As  I  Mve^  'tb  our  acqnaiiKtanoe^  Mos* 
iMfhm  Padbo^  who  baa.  reoegnised  the  costons-of  Us ^^ee  aa  romo* 
mended  to  be  worn  by  her  who  d^ivates  his  heart,  \mb  whoy  t»  Uo 
iaaail^kabioanrpribe^tfemogeheparsooSii^ 

her^-sesmsbntitiie  more  bent  upon  avoi&ig  ham  ondgifk^Um  &e  st^. 
By  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  tmfrMaeleii^  'tis  fnmikaog,  andtaateliraig^ 
and  prndenea  isahowfliy»  aed  heodlesB^ot^a^^oolMeq^flno»eMtattl^Dg;  Mns- 
tmfktL  Ptehn  is  detemined  to  find  out  what  it  mnam..  He  qinekns 
his  step,  feachos  die  qnacryy  tiqas  her  gently  upon  the  shooUer-^ 
halyq  of  my  dreams !"  he  otters. 

An  exdiunation  &om  the  lady — Ah  I"  She  turns  tony  her  head  end 
darte  off  al  a.taegn^  Muatapha  H^ha  reo^anareeted  to  the  spot  intfi 
astonishment.  "  What  oen  it  waomt  ?— liniint  be  die  and  hefs  off 
again  like  an  arrow. 

The  lady  has  eaeapedi    She*  stands:  aiono  in  ft  aeohdod  alley.  She 
casts  an  anxious  look  aroimd^  and,  c^rtMn  of  her  solitude^  im-yadanaka  - 
and  wipes  the  perspbation  fbom  her  brow.      Cuff  t"  Ah,  ak !  Ilfiitress 
Ai^^ci&eB.   She  stalnpekto  foot)  and  samps'"  Octto^  of  his  dseaoss  T 

Hftiehady  n  advansing  towards  hoc.  The  yacdoaak  ia  ^wekly 
pBu»^  and  ake<  is  about  to  beat  aharty  retmt.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry, 
madam.  There's  no  mirtsfriny  kaat — -*tis  iJie Giaoor  Lord^  Lookaitho. 
[  whiskers,  the  grin,  iine  pa^ble  teeth,  the  dandifed  gaki,  and,,  aikoee  all, 
thft  iacomnsffaUe  nedcHae.  He's  {ffominent  in  a  tkowaond;  and  Hislress 
AaigBikadiaeoiiefS.he  Im  diecov^^ 

<'Ah!  madan^wkat  undesenred  blii»  kithisr  wfakfOBs.  tfio  CSeour 
Lord. 

^Imfffadant  young  man^"  snrs  Mistaesi  Ang^bta.  Bread  TOOLSOt 
the  glnoiB^  depths  of  the  Bosg^omi^  tkarirtrii^ent  entbsaoe  if  tae  faetw>*  - 

string  ?" 

^  C^MMo  of  ay  waking  tiionghts^  of  my  nigk%  dmaBSi^  I  km  ibeel 
An  ewanaaosnt  s^-ofiike^nedtao  of  dry  diejoyl^  wece^ciMaply  puiduised 
at  the  price  of  wetmiblest,  tlie  most  ignomimous  deaAu  Here,  psessed 
to  my  heart,  no  mortsLhand  shall  sever  w" 

Oh  1"  exdaims  Angeltea,  ^^tibe  sharp  angulae  ooiiier  of  your  4io  has 
goiintojny  e]90i.  How  neoi^.yDanrel" 

^  Let  me  kiss  away  ihe  starting  tear*    There  I-^Come,  in.  jender 
se^uled  Inodsoy  andnt  thy  iaefc  let  ma  dmi." 
«^B^mce.  of  mcy  Lord  Muatapha." 
He'll  not  seek  us  there.  CoaMp 
Ok  1  don't  askaaeJ' 

'^I)eSD!«St,CDBML'* 

^^Imvstnot." 
"Nowarnefor.?* 
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a  No— o  I''   But  it  meant  yes. 

Concurrently  with  these  events  we  left  Mustapha  Pacha  in  chase. 
Not  an  alley,  not  ^igfottv^P^f^  ijot-fVfV^      a  comer  hut  he 

visited.  At  that  rate  it  will  not  he  thought  surprising  that  he  ultimately 
hit  upon  the  spot  where  iist  ^Qamm  Lasi  had  voticed  Mistress  Angelica. 
He  crept  so  stealthily  that  they  didn't  hear  his  footstep^;  his  presence 
occurring  at  a  itK)meht^sQ  gratifying  to  the  loverd  and  Exasperating  to 
himself,  that,  unahlef  t#  V^ar*  the  ^nt  of  what  he.twitPf^Hpd,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly rushed  in  upoQ  th^m.  Mistress  Angelica  gave  a  shriek,  and 
tum^  to  run  away.  The  Ciaour  !Lord  rote  from  hi9.  kn^s  and  endea- 
voured to  shake  o£F  the  grasp  which  Mustapha  had  of  his  arm,  hut  at 
Aatrififttfn^JMtoeM'WteQf  seen  approaiohing  iaTjgveiy  dhr^ctiiiD,'OBn^ing 
to^h%s,^aiftl''<NMi0ei^B»tin^  imi^  4Am'^^m^  hj^  At 

^fifkttii^  SoHaua^  ant  iiie  xkmrt   Tmo  of  4ie  tioeey  Mmfcaph*.  ^mA 

'  f'Whombmwelimf'^sttd'theiSnltan.  ^^'^fitr  iflw  bflaid<»f  dra  Bnot^ 
pbet^  as  I  live  our  msgtn*  of  the  pantdovos  an&  afstianffer  C&kmuI  JUpvdi 
Who  areydn,  sirP   Kao#  you' liim,  !!^  Lady  iBtb»kci^  ,v/ 
<^  i  know  1^  noty  tour  lughntss.'' 

Ilie  Sultana  smiled.  -    i  .    .    i     o  v 

<^And  yen,  lady  Mr,""  mownI  theStOtani  '^Witt^ou  rjb  iis  tbd 
fiivour of  imkoMaii^theMdsof ^  r.  <  ,  .r^ 

Mistress  Angelica  complied.  -     ^  .  ^t-^  . 

''Ah!''  shrieked  Muftaffa%  '^n^  wife!    I  demand^  /OloMghiMs, 
that  she  pays  with  lier  life  ifea  pt—Uy  t^ffiwrfiialti'^  - 
'Tis  weHy''  r^pMad  the  Suhaa.   A^  Lei^asticcitakeits'ooiliieJ' 

The  C^iH Agassi  dfcArUs  scimiter,  mad0>«  terahfefiw^tdbaafaiftia^ 
a  «ir«le  «6  U|fh,  and  in  another  inalant  Mstresa  Aagelba^B  hfttd^PtaM 
have  Kattod  ai  her  iei0t  !  fiut^  antic^tingthe  stookc^  ''Mj^k^ 
she  afatMted;  and  thmr  herself  at  Ae  Sahan's  ieet  .      .  *  t 

A  ooupb  ot'eHNRhs  stooped  ta  ndsa  her  w  by  fcnree.       .  ;i  M  .iT 

^^Btopy  bt^^?  <aiA  the  Sultaaa.  '^Mwti^ha  asks  for  jl»liiee<.Ti^  Yoot) 
)ngb&«MiidiOold  Atst  read  this  biUet^dtmxf^  ai^  sbefaaa^  oifer  fto-lfiill 
that  wUeh  Mustapfsa  had  ^pped  in  the  fbldik  wihetfiUfieif^     .j        j  J 

^  Ah,  ah exolmiad  the  Sukati,   to  whom»  tUa addv^saodi^^f  -/^^ 
'^"fo  Bie^^> said' the  Giaour  Ldrd,         ^d^gis  AiA  MkiMi^^ 

Eullin^  o^Fhis^iUse  hab  and  whiriiehrs^<^i)o  mei^  And  BSmUdja-  Wiluf 
erself  agiam*  -  •  *  -"f  .  .  <  .i^t-'- 

''  Oh,  dhP  pvHued  tim  Suhaay  a'  $«ck£  p^eo  i^i  A»d  iriiMlfy  tkO 
case  against  JMEisteess  Angeim;  ^Tis  BiEoa^pka  wP^ek^.  h^d  amst 
come  ctt"   • '  '7  t,  t  r,  ■•  . 

^<  SpaxQ  hhn/*  inmlored  AiftgaMea.       ^     •  i  •    ^  ' 
"  Why*?"  asked  the  Sultan. 

^  For  the  sake  of  iwittisr  hal^O  \  faigh^^' insinuated  Mistress 
Khadidja. 

''Erai  so^''' observed  tha^  Sultsum;  *^'fiir  as  yiour  faigfanass  eamot 
nunish  the  worse  fasif  witha^t  ii^iiring  the  hetfeeiv^  the  aahe  of  the 
latter  your  highness  riioald  spare  the  first''     .     -  ^ 

iNot  hafly  afgued,"  said  the  Sultto^  and  I  siq^ose  I  must  give  up 
the  point;  huty  hy  the  beard  of  the  F^het,  friend  Muftifiz,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  that  feithful  servajat  and  valuable  coundllor,  ''  it  isn't 
quite  clear  to  me  which  is  the  worse  and  which  is  the  better  hsJf." 
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A»E(»M*S  OF  EiRttfQtJAm^^ 

If  my  own  mother  earth,  from  whence  t  fl^rmig,  ^        '  ' 
'KiM  up,  wlih  race  umlat^ral,  to  devotir  w   ^  ,  -  ^ 

Some  say  the  eattfi'  ' 
WttfeterouB,  arid  did  shaike.  '      ^  ^  •  ' 

TsMBE.  are  fe#  mraatbnt  m<ii»>B^rtliiig  a]id/4iB|iMMiitjtiMiiitbife 
iddcl^  is  oeoamdnod  loir  evmt  the  6l^;1^60tTof  ikMBimv9iiiav^,«^iik» 
teth^scufccb  to  we«qiiall)r  gire  the  wlaatid  otM^ihfiMJse^.w^^ 
ever  may  be  the  deme  oi  their  intenailjf  ^r.  tiieiMitqie^idbuti^  c^EmAT. 
€hii^im|ietfectka(niQiedj^of  tiw  otuaektwhieh  pmhiofttbem^  fmdi<tf  the 
of  aato]:<e4>7  widen  di^^tBgul^t^^  inomaesi our  aland;  miM 
we  have  no  ante  vagr^oK^'oS  Adx  approath,  and  me  their  Jbd^rim^otititf 
when  they  come,  we  may  be  thankful  Aat  they  are  not  of  more  &e<|iient 
occmrrence.  They  are  fearful  in  evenr  way :  for  irblte  they  hare  once 
bc(0n  desttru0tiTei]^ftlt,  they  leave  an  inqmiaion  i»  to  Ihe  pofsibilily  of 
their  return,  which,  at  tsiM^  ^mesdifliagfettiUy  acrofls  tlM  tnind^  e^en  in 
our  moments  of  enjoyment. 

.  A  wtfter,  whose  twork  was  JKHaocd  last  aaondt/*  speakii^  of  Liaben, 
says:  Some  traces  oSlfaegMat  earthfiidEestSl  remaia;  hmtandtheve 
a  huge  inndiowleas,:  raoQemftoiA  rdomleas  mass,  pirtwresfiQe  by  mocmHgfat, 
hit  mddeninff  l^day ;  fearfid  memeaAo  of  wratlv  stands  to  t«U  the  tale 
of  that  tcniUe  omrnliieB^  SKgfat  Aocks  ate  oootimdly  idU^  asd  wbea 
I  wat  in  J^idso^  abontfiye  years.agio^  were  so  unaMia%  p«im&l»  that 
some  fear  was  excited  iesi  a  xeeattrato  ot  Aia  cahndty  vera  immiueoit. 
The  Portuguese  haTB  a  thenffy^  diat  natnre  tdies  a  haaabsd  vtaw  to  pro* 
d«MM(  an  eitftbi][uake  ml  a  grind  scale^  and  as  tfiail  fieriaa:had  nearly 
4a^se4l,  they  wteee  fnghteaad  in  proportion.  At  Nanlis  one  oaanot  but 
be  conscious  ikik ^  eii^tb  buiB;  o«er  ^hidden  .fires/  oUrOO^  iMei  ia  die 
eyer  aicttiye^VetoyiaSy  and  ob-  tbe  odwnr  the  8(dfiiA«ni»  and  an  eyident 
eoaamnnieatbn  ^isti*  betroen  .them.  ^Hot  spnngs  and  staamkig  snti^ur 
paieon  the  eviei^wh^dxei;  bat  -at  -  Lisbdn  no.  a uch  j  s^fm  aadst  a  -  Wi^'  ia 
nothing  but  a  soil  prolific  beyond  measure — ^no  streams  of  layar*«M  hitta  ^ 
Oilcaied  stomas^  thrown  up  I^OI^faet  inrjoAo  -night  (aa.tba^Monto  Nooyo, 
fiaar  Napl4i3)«^-*«k>46fciokitag  ert  bnifaqf'iiateralgngglaayi^to  day* 

Still  the  belief  that  Lisbon  will  again  be  destroyed  by  a  smiilar  ti^oe  oC 
nature  is  prevalent,  and  perpetuated  yeiir  :9iftBr  y«ar  if  the  recurreace  of 
slight  shocks." 

In  treatingiof  earth^ak^i  w^csannot  eedc  nor  atttadida  in  the  xemoter 
periods  of  history. 

It  is  reaoad^abla  ti^t  in  the  te^^  Taifauneat  are 

oi^y,  I  bdieys^t  itebr|nsshgBr  in  tkey  are  sttntioned*   One^  of 

them  IS  part  of  the  weil-known-desoriptiwt  of  the:  appaaaapflfea  attending 
tiae  Teyalatbu  of  the  Ahnlgkty  wiU  to  Elijah.   The  oihert  refer  to  the 


*  Biiaiei'and^thtr. 
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OD9  eftnt  of  «a  etrthqunke  in  tiie  days  of  XJeziah,  Kiog  of  Jadah — not 
^pale  800  years  B.C.  .land  from  the  iangnage  in  which  it  is  alluded  to, 
w  may  iner  that  such  oodyuUobs  were  tb^  o£  axmsaal  occurrence. 
It  is  in  oomparatlYely  modem  time»  that 

THedM 

And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shakhig  fits 
M«re  frequent. 

When  they  are  nnotioQed  hj  tbe  dassieal  writeis  of  antiquity  it  is 
generaily  without  an^  detailed  notioes  of  their  phenomena,  and  in  con- 
nexion widi  other  incidents. 

Thucydides  speaks  of  their  frequency  in  Greece  during  the  Pelopon- 
neriaa  w«r,  aad — in  one  instance  ■dcseiihoo  liieir  more  refinrlcEihle 
'  effeets;— (^ledy  the  destractioii  of  Bfe  and  boildings  oeeasioneed  by  inoA- 
dsdons  <m  the  eeast ;  and  he  modestiy  suggests,  that  in  hb  own  0(^^ 
the  1^0^  ^hif  es  «lie  sea  bac^,  and  tms  stmeafly  eomhig  «n  mgain  with  a 
violent  rttsh,  the  immolation ;    which,  without  an  eardiquake;'' 

he  tkiidcs,  ^wo«M  wwror  have  happened."  ^t  Ite  menlaona  the  moro 
notiocRiUe  ftcft,  ^at  "«t  l^eparethm  liiere  was  a  retreat  of  lliesestlbngh 
no  iBimdflf^  IbBewei."  | 

fnieriptkm  haye  been  fomd  in  temf^  both  at  Hercukvievm  sad 
Pompeii,  oomrnemorvting  tiie  rebufldiog  of  lliese  edifices  after  they  had  | 
been  thrown  ^bwa  by  an  eartliquake,  whidi  happened  in  the  xei^  of 
Nero :  sixteen  years  liefore  the  destruction  of  the  dt^  themsdres  hy  the 
•  erapdon  of  Vesnndus.  Yet  iliiere  n  no  other  aoeount  of  waA  aa  ftvent 
extant  ?  and  the  imiUIBmBee  of  the  aaeientB  in  jeeoriing  them  is  dwwn 
in  the  frict  that  efca  tiie  afmllmg  ftte  of  dme  cities  was  coaly  ind^ba- 
tatly  alhaied  to  Iffl  Dion  Cassiin  wrote  ini  fribidous  and  exaggerated 
deBCiiplioB,  about  150  years  afber  dtcw  destmctioA  had  tdcen  j^ace. 

We  are  eenstaitftiy  reminded,  however,  of  the  frequency  of  sndi  pheno- 
mena.  The  route  through  Italy,  for  instance,  fi'om  Sienna  to  Bork,  is 
mariced  ttttOughoot  by  greatToleanie  changes;  and  it  isaot  very  ^ffic^t 
to  bdiev<e  the  tradition  that  Ae  mbtAe    tte  Bay  of  Napl^  is  formed  hy  j 
one  extensive  crater. 

In  many  instances  the  ingenmty  ctf  man  has  converted  evea  these 
feaiM  rdns  into  souroes  of  weiMi.  Without  speakbg  of  the  well-known 
oommerce  in  eulphur  and  other  artides,  from  Naples  and  l^ly,  I  noay 
mention  ihat,  amongst  Ihe  moufitains  of  Tuscany,  tbe  Count  de  Larderel 
has  i^ppKed  a  process  to  the  pr^aration  of  boradc  add,  %hidi  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Jurors'  Reports  of  tneOreat  Exhibition  of  1851  as  amongst 
*^ihe  kig^mt  aMevermnU  qf  the  H9^^ arisJ*  The  vapour  osmng' frmn 
a  volcanic  so^  is  condensed;  aad  the  aolnate  proporttim  of  boracic  add 
which  it  contains  is  recovered  by  evaporation  in  a  district  without  friei, 
by  the  application  of  volcanic  vapour  itself  as  a  source  heat.  Tbe 
substance  tiius  obtained  greatiy  exceeds  in  quanti^  the  old  and  iiaiited 
supply  of  borax  from  Brituh  India,  and  has  extended  its  use  in  ia^provii^ 
the  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  of  crystal. 

In  every  ooustrf  where  otgaaie  ehai^ias  ao  vbleot  and  extearave  haw 
oocnrred,  tiiere  must  have  beoi  earthquakes  equally  violent ;  for  ilwagh 
it  is  posiable  that  some  of  Aese  |»enoBiena  have  been  prodnoed  by 
elecirinty  idone,  yet  we  are  so  often  able  to  comiect  them  with  volcanic 
action  that  we  must  consider  tiiis  tui  the  most  frequent,  if  not  the  only 
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cause  with  which  we  aro  at  -present  aoqnabted*  We  are  reminded  also 
by  an  eminent  writer,  to  whose  Principles  of  .Geologj^  I  shall  ebe- 
where  refer,  that  in  volcanic  rQgions»  though  the  points  of  ampiion  are 
but  thinly  scattered— constitutiqg  mere  spots  QiQ  tbe.iUJifMie  of  those 
districts — jet  the  subterraneous  movements  extend  simultaneously  over 
immense  areas.  Those  mere  tremblings  of  the  earth  so  common  in 
South  Amer^  are  probably  connected  with  eniplione  in  mountain- 
ran^  that  have  never  yet  been  ezpbred.  It  does  not  advanoe  us  mry 
fur  m  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  assume  that  both  velcanoos  and 
earthquakes  have  a  common  origm  ;  which  often  produoes  «#?eiBeBtB  of 
the  eu^  «Ten  unattended  by  volcanic  en^tioii.  As  £ur  as  we  -can  trace 
tiieir  xxmnexion,  this  is  most  probably  the  fact ;  but  ihefe  may  be  odier 
causes  which  have  still  to  be  discovered. 

An  able  writer  in  one  of  the  eariy  vohunes  of  the  Eiimbtm^  Betfiew 
-^while  denying^  the  theorv  ibsA  volcanic  explosions  are  cawied  by  the 
dictations  of  a  central  me,  occupying  the  intenor  of  ike  eaHtb,**  and 
while  showing  that  the  lava  thrown  out  by  these  convulsions  oonld  not  be 
so  produced — admits  that  substances  in  a  state  of  fusion  may  eaast,  which 
by  the  action  of  water  pouring  from  above,  or  by  the  immlson  of  the 
86%  mlAt  produce  earthqoakes,  with  &a«ous  emissioaB  of  gaaes  and 
steam."  Ly&\  gives  his  reasons,  based  upon  eloctro-diemieal  mfluenees, 
for  attributmg  them  to  a  similar  cause.  In  his  ^^Gec^ogy  ef  the 
Countries  vidted  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S  Beagle  round  the  Worid,^' 
Darwin  stnmoses  that»  in  ChiK,  there  is  a  subterranean  lahe  of  lava  of 
nearly  do^e  'the  area  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  the  freqaent  quakmffs 
of  the  earth  along  this  line  of  coast  are  caused  b^  the  landing  of  the 
strata,  which  is  necessarily  consequent  on  the  tension  the  land  when 
upraised,  and  their  injection  by  fluidified  rock."  But  it  is  useless  to 
theorise.  In  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge^  eaxibquakes  m  a 
description  of  (^noroena  <A  which  we  can  merely  record  the  facts. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  antiqmty  of  whieh  we  hmre 
any  account  was  contemporaneous  with  the  batde  of  l&Tasbnene,  and  was 

•  ailuded  to,  incidentally,  by  Livy  as  lAowing  the  ardour  of  the  %lift.  The 
passage  is  translated  by  Lord  Byron.  *^Siv:h  (he  says)  ima  their 
mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were  they  upon  tihe  battle,  that  the  eavA- 

/quake  which  overthrew  in  great  part  many  of  the  <»tie8  <^  Italy,  wMoh 
turned  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rim»s, 
and  tore  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  any  of  the  oottbataiitsi" 
We  may  repeat  the  descripti<Hi  in  Lord  Byron's  verse : 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
A.nd  such  the  phrensy  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray. 
An  earthquake  roird  unheededly  away  I 
None  felt  stem  nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  bate  when  warring  nations  meett 

The  eaith  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mw^ 
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The  motiont  of  tbeir  Teisel ;  nafure's  law. 
'  In  UHmki  iu»«fided,  itckM  ttbt  of  thi»  kwi 
WliiA'MigM  #tiM  Mifntafcii^  IrMkk  i  attd  tile  Wnh^ 

4  Stuoik^  «iV  liei^g         and  OMH^  d|i^ 

event  to  which  these  passages  refer,  occarmi.ii  will  he  remem- 
.  "hired,  217.  years  b.c^ 

tJpon  &e  earthquakes  which  marked  the  consummation  of  our 
'  Ssvioqt^S  jmis^on,  I  feel  that  this  is  not  an  oqcasion  io  4weIL, 

l%e  nei^  of  which  we  have       record  was  io  the  seventeenth  year 
Christiai^ty,  when  twelve  cities  of^ Ada  Minor  were  almost  simultaneously 
destroyed  i 

Q)?  those  which,  in  the  year  365,  ravaged  nearly  ihe  whole  ot  Jtfae 
""Bomam  Empire,  we  are  tola  that  *^in  the  seccmd  year  of  tl^  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Yaleos,  on  tiie  morning  of  the  21st  day  of  Jcdy,  ihe 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world  was  sh^en  hy  a  viobnt  aiid  destractive 
earthquaxe.  The  impression  was  communicated  to  the  vniters  %  {he 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  tt^e 
sea  ;  great  quantities  of  fish  were  caught  with  the  hand;  lar^  ve^s^ 
were  stranded ;  and  a  curious  spectator  (Ammianus)  amus^  his  eye,,  or 
rather  his  fanc^,  by  contemplating  ihe  various  appear^n^  of  jrmlleys  and 
mountains,  which  nad  never,  since  the  fbnnation  of  ihe  glob^  been  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned  with  the  weight  of  an  im- 
mense and  irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  th&  coasts  of 

a of  D^matia,  of  Greecoj  and  of  Egypt ;  hirge  boats  wer^  tcans- 
and  lodged  on  the  roo&  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
he  shore ;  the  people  with  their  habitations  were  swept  away  by 
Ihe  waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  conimemonkted  ihe 
fatal  day  on  which  50,000  persons  had  lost  their  hves  in  the  inundation. 
This  caiamify,  the  report  of  wluch  was  magnified  from  one  provii^  to 
another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  sul^ects  of  Rome ;  and  0^ 
^Sighted  imagination  enlarfi^  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  ^viL 
^They  recollected  tiie  mreceding  earthquakes  which  had  8U|)bv6rtM  Ae 
i^es  of  Palestme  and  By thinia ;  ihey  conddered  these  slarmin  sHj^ns 
^  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  ihei^  .feirol 
Tanily  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  emptre  iiml 
'of  a  smking  world.'*  In  speaking  of  the  similar  convulsions  whteh  oc- 
curred about  the  year  526,  the  same  historian.  observeS|  ^that  t!he 
nature  of  Ihe  soil  may  indicate  the  countries  most  expensed  tCf  ihw 
-ftrmidaDle  concussions,  ^ce  they  are  occasioned  by  subterraneous  fires, 
and  snch  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentatjcm  of  iron  and 
sulphur.''  (We  do  not  stop  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  theory.) 

But  their  times  and  effects  The  continues)  appear  to  lie  beyond  tne 
teach  of  nnman  curiosity,  and  tne  philosopher  will  discreedy  abstain  firom 
the  prediction  of  earthquakes  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
IsQentYy  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns 
wMcK  increase  hy  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  "Witfi- 
Out  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  yM&k 
these  calamitous  events  have  been  more  or  less  freq^enV(^nfl  will  Observe 
that  tlus  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommoA  violence  during  the 
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reign  of  Justinian.'*  (It/ww  of  tKe  .cIoie  of  ihi»  xej^  Uiat  he  was 
writing.)  «  Eaofa  ia  isarke4  by  ljiifk4'0p#tili0»  of^^Hrthquakes  of  such 
duration  that  ConstaBtuiopieliaahecRi78hikte(it^^  fiortnpiMs,  of  such 
eor/en^  that  tbetho^htk  heitm^  ooiiMBitiiiiMfildtto  th^  iK^mcMna^  of  the 
globe — or;  at         ^t  ihe  Btnnan  empire.   Atf  dr  vibratory 

motion      {elt :  epprmous  chiasms  were  opened.;  .buge  and  heayjg  J^dies 
were  discharged  tilto  the  air ;  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  ^emrf^ 
beyond  its  ordinary  bounds ;  and  a  mountain  was  ^<>^^^om  jCibad^ 
cast  into  tfiQ  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a  ^^^^^i^^ 
Bptrys  in  PhGenicia.    At  Antioch  its  multitudes  ^^ff^^^^^M^^l^* 
flux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ajstiehsibn^  and  2|^uUifp^^re^^ 
said  to  have  perished.*'  i  ^ 

To  the  many. who— unsatisfied  with  any  briejGqr  man|^a^8jti^;atonce 
bdtfii  facts  ana  language  in  the  pages  of  Gifebon,  I  ought  to  appXpgJfe 
p^ihaps,  Ipr  having  made  e:^tracts  so  long  from  a  work  so'  easily  aecesi^fe. 

'vre  approach  nearer  to  our  own  tiines  these  convulsions  continue  feo- 
quent ;  and  the  discovery  of  America  opens  a  new  source  of  materials  to 
swm  the  mournful  history.  It  would  be  a  painful  an4  useless  task  to 
,  trace  them  in  all  their  details.  The  disappearance  of  entire  cities  was 
not  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  as  many  as  40,000  persons  have  perish^ 
at  once.  Sea  ports  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  advancing  waters^ 
and  the  whole  or  their  populatioi^  drowned,  in  China,  too,  the  records  of 
these  ealc^mitifes  carry  . us  back  to  1333 ;  when  there  was  a  succession  of 
shocks  whicji  continued  for  ten  years ;  destroying  its  capital  and  multi- 
tudes of  its  crowded  population. 

If  I  had  to  refer  to  sources  of  more  ample  information,  I  should  say— 
as  may  easily  be  anticipated— that  the  best  history  of  these  phenomena, 
and  tne  most  philosophical  views  as  to  their  effects,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Few, 
however,  of  the  events  he  mentions  throw  any  new  light  upop  their  causes, 
and  I  shall  merely  notice — from  these  and  several  other  authorities-*- such 
of  them  as  were  attended  with  the  most  remarkable  circumstanqes^ 
^Ijtt  J 759  there, were  destructive  earthquakes  in  Syria;  and  at  Balhee 
alone  20,000  nersons  are  said  to  have  perished.  In  ITSS^uatitnal^, 
with  all  its  ricnes,  and  8000  families,  was  swallowed  up ;  and  every  ves- 
tige of  its  former  existence  obliterated.  The  shocks  feit  in  Calabiiia  m 
the  same  year  continued  to  the  end  of  1786,  and  extended  over  an  area 
of  500  square  miles.  Deep  fissures  were  produced^  houses  engtdphed; 
new  lajk^  formed;  buildin&^s  moved  entire  to  considerable  distances; 
40,000  persons  perished  at  the  time ;  and  20,000  more  died  from  various 
consequences.  A  fourth  of  the  inhabit^ts  of  some  of  the  towns  were 
buried  alive.  For  some  instants  their  voices  were  heard  and  recognised, 
bat  there  was  no  means  of  saving  them. 

The  earthquakes  of  Chili,  in  1835,  are  chiefly  noticeable  froin  their 
having  occurred  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle^  and  from  their  pheno- 
mena naving  thus  been  observed  more  scientifically  than  usuaL  fii;^  their 
more  obvious  effects  in  the  destruction  of  entire  towns ;— in  the  Mmear- 
ance  of  valuable  merchandise,  fragments  of  buildings,  and  articles  ox  nmu- 
ture  (which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  advancing  and  retiring  wat^) 
still  floating  along  the  coast ; — and  in  the  sad  sight  of  stmctures,  the 
Taboiir  of  generations,  crumbled  in  a  moment  into  dust, — are  also  ably 
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Mad  tMan^.  deambed*      SJipr^M  ^t^r      ^ofiK  *  g^P^  Wft^e  was 

i^ndvr  idbMdi:Ti»oli.>BbjM  ,191^^^  .Q^^P^W  ^  ^  baying 

aceoRied'W^iSo  Iw.  f4)K9fM>onK:,ii|l^eQ,i?w.  AeQpU  :.7^r«  tfx  the  lioviies, 
themiwis  iiMTtdiitlfti  low  o€  life  4.  l^ut  thp  2ik^]p]^^  of  progevt^r  lias 
nwaljp  iMk  mattiMnmm^^  The^      sf«[^Q«]^  on  the,  ishnd 

thai  jfwwi.iiMi  Hummi  i^mn^  ^  aeria»aly-  io^nce^  P^).  17^  8ug9«:-i|uns 
anly  ^oMmrinadr  ei^ahl^  of  heiiQ^.ivodked^  these  uot  half  W 

cscapad  damagfu   The  walla  of  ih^  fatbedral  <  (wh^9b  wa^  Ivg^  eiiQQfffa 
ioEi^ontaia  ISOOifmflDa^  &U)  in .^sniniblu^g  n\fk^ ;  an^  the  rpo^ 
miUlirid*  fa^adur,  i«#liai  U|»ii.  thi^m.Iike  a  h^ge  ppvejr.,  In  tfie.jqpen 
•Kteti7y.tiatflt>  m^-mm  to       aiUl  ^oayoe^d  y^^lliM^  ^Wat^^i^es, 

<  ]lu»}E^oii:hMeiCoiundaMn%.  ana  m  vanoos  parta  pf  Uia.  wq(i4«'l!^TI|f^ 
-  Jpeofli j^attoaave  >  aad  pmanent  changes  of  surface.  This  was  particu- 
h»lj)p (the  caae^  inoro  than  oncMa,. during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
invfi  m  differanlt.fiartB  of  ChiU.  x\t  Valparaiso  two  entire  streets  were 
eenHnieied  on  vbai  waa  befDre  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  the  perma- 
nent "akerstiDa  o£  level  U  ooarjectured  to  have  extended  over  100^000 
aquMumilea  The  w«ite|^,&ani  whom  I  have  before  q^uoted,  thinks  that 
the  effsota  (rf  *liese>ehangeai0  eminently  beneficial;  and  ttuj^.thej^^epn- 
atitute  an  ettmitial  part  of  that  mecbMai$ni,l^i^^^ii<fh 

pei|iite«fcion.of  <li3r  lani^^^ 

Btit»;afi&v  aU  thai  haptaiaoe  oocncred,  the  most  g^^^j^larl 
el  alteh  erentft  aca  4liU  the  eiMnbhquiJcea  at  Jopi^i^  j  ^ 
loAMb  jBokoftaiiis  inere.  torn  aaimdert.and  it»f  fnfi^  , 
moMeiit^(ii^itb#aea<--^Oiein£yk:i^,,the.&^  J^tJ. 
and  14iQi dfaar  toms  and,  villages,, with  upwards  of  ldO,0€k)'i_ 
^deiiioj'ad  ;r>Htha  fcagfal  ealaiaily  at  Lisbon  in  175o,  when  60,000  persons 
periakid  in  riycmt,  m  mw4»s  ;  and  when  many  of  the  survivors  v?ould 
hawa  fmJamLeiMOf  bii4&B  the  timely.  ai4  of  British  charity ; — and,  lastly, 
ike  .eattfa^akes:  which  jireOBded  the,  e^fogtion  of  the  SoufTriere  at  St. 
Vinoaat^iniai^  f  ~ 

It  iaibeoaaaa  I)«y8i»]|.witi|ueafedi80^  of  the  {jhei^mena  connected  with 
tha»Jiinnuk%.aiid  bewiada  tbm  wei^.a^tipf^ojiDt^^  qrcnmatancea  not. yery 
dimiwilaB  iflwiirtiihfliwrafthiiwdi^^  the^  sli^^ocks  which  were  notloiig 
wmmUkm  Rnghndt,that.  J  bamt  h^^ndueed  tp  gather  m;  x^^lleqliQna 
ufDft  tliaraalgiat^iaAd  tn  nw  itb^ffi  ^  contenta  oC  ni; 

books;  ^. 

Ivw<Milfaiii!jiipidwgofttfaTO^  of  North  Amenbv*.  The  close 

oCtbaif0laiaQM}mR^aaaeo(Hi^^  h;i^  somaremark- 

afek  fMBOmanai.^  l/Ae  m^paaa  qjtw  that  w^eapnoa  ef  a  comet  and  an 
adipw^  of  Aa  ana  mmMmy  croyBjidanti  and, witnessed,  in  cominon  with 
other  anmfeDM  In  (iMitian  ta.ikmt  tha.anMjJI  iaUnd  where  I  was 
aiiyuay  waSi  aaropkitaly  deh^gyd  by  one  of  thooe.  umndaiaons  of  the  sea 
that  smMBallj^  oaoar  in  tn>]^eal>climates  aboot  the  time  of  the  aatamnal 
aq^mflK;  and,  oMapting  a  qpaaa  congideraWy  less  than  a  quarter  o£  a 
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mile,  the  wide  wat^  of  thp  Atlantic,  and  the  mainland  at  some  distance, 
Vere  tfie  only  objects  upott  WRT^b-  iUe  eye  coulA  vmk  TXb  ibttidUion 
had  scarcely  suhdded"  when  thef  (hfof  €hai9eslM'  (ntv  attest  plaoe  of 
sojourn)  was  vlftti9d  by  a  iimLnd&  more'4WMUbi'i«''toementaad 
than  any  in  the  meinory  of  its  inhaMtttntd.  "Tbe  «|f^sd>}vriBctI^faad;bBen 
for  isome  days'  Rght  and  varlaMe,  had  shifted  on  the  8tk  ta^tkv  mn^east; 
and,  hlowing  veiy  fresh  tdirough  the  night,  il  conl2hi|ed'io^th&naie'^^iar|ber 
all  the  day  and  night  of  tiie  9th.  Daring  the  wfaoli^  of  liiiiErtiBia  tfawe  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  fall  of  rain  ;  and  on  the  movcni^  e£  tin  iOth 
tlie  wind  b}ew  witfi  incx^ased  violence.  About  ten  o'^dodcal  ■hiUfcditojAe 
soutb-east,  and  soon  after  twelve  it  sudd^y  b#eiuii^  odm.  A  bemy 
rumbling  noise,  i^emli&ig-  the  sound  of  a  camag»  riipid^viTiittti  orar  a 
pavement,  was  then  heftrd,  and  a  tornado,  extendinj^^enly  skmBi/t  -one 
hundred  vards  hi  widQi,  passed  like  lightning'  ^Mfi^^  k  ocmiderahle 
section  of  the  city»  StiTolving  alike  the  habitatdons  ana  tnfaamaintB  ^t 
w^  within  its  course  in  instant  destroefibn*  PfticeediBg  «p  llariiour, 
tiie  first  object  it  struck  was  the  flag-staff  of  one  of  the  forts,  vhiek  ocUd 
have  oflered  tittle  sur&ce  of  resistance,  though  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  ^nd  thicknes$.  This  was  snapped  in  a  moment ;  and,  -m&n  eqnal 
ease,  nouses  of  considerable  size  were  not  merely  unroofed  or  injured,  but 
completely  overthrown  Eke  the  playthings  of  an  infant.  Large  beams 
of  wood,  aiid  mosses  of  lead  and  iron,  were  carried  fbr  seferal  kimdred  yaxds 
and  nearly  buried  in  the  waOs  of  other  buildings;  yet  so  confined  was  its 
operation  to  a  particular  current,  that  comers  and  parts  of  houses^  were 
taken  olT,  as  cleanly  as  if  divided  by  some  mec^nioal  instrument,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  buiLfings  were  left  uninjured*  Abevt  twenty  lives 
were  lost,  some  of  them  under  remarkable  circumstances.  A  lady  was, 
with  her  sister^  on  a  bed  in  an  upper  apartment  when  the  tornado  was 
approaching,  Hie  noise  so  alarmed  a  negro  girl,  ber  attendant,,  that  she 
sought  refuge  undertime  bed  upon  whidi  her  mistress  was  lyings  A  stack 
of  ^imneys  that  had  been  struck,  falling  upon  the  roof,  foroed  its  way 
through  tne  house  to  the  ground,  precipitating  the  floors  along  wit^  it. 
'The  bed  fell  with  them;  the  ladies  (who  were  nearest  the  fa&igaraof ) 
escaped  without  iiyory ;  but  the  negro  girl  beneath  was  oroshed  to  deiM;h. 
In  another  instance,  a  young  female,  who  was  aUtendiuff  her  c^^g 
mother,  was  carried'  by  the  hurricane  fh>m  the  room  in  wlddi  sh^  sat  and 
dashed  against  a  building  at  a  very  conuderable  distance ;  the  bed  ofi  the 
invalid  remaining  in  its  place.  In  the  interval  betwe^  fMs  oabad^  4nd 
the  concussions  of  the  eart^i  ^Be  first  of  which  Qoeurfedxni.  the  lJ6th  of 
December),  various  meteors  and  balls  of  fire  of  dilSnrent^daes  and  appear- 
ances were  observed.  One  of  them,  of  a  magnitode  calculated  to  excite 
alarm,  was  seen  by  specftators  wfio  were  a  hundred  miles  asunder  <m  the 
evemng  of  the  S'lst  of  November,  moving  with  graat-vq^&ty  &  a  south- 
west jUrection.  It  illuminated  the  ground  and  the  surface  of  the  waters 
as  if  a  torch  of  burning  matter  had  been  pftsong  o<ver  llieoiy  and  was  con- 
jectured (thou£^  it  must  have  been  vaguely)  to  hn^m  been  abeufc:  ten  or 
^fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  season  was  uousueHy  wawa^  Lafff  a^es, 
tb^  produce  of  second  cronsr,  were  seen  in  I^Fbv«mber  9  «nd  on  se^ml  plan- 
tations there  vrere  secona  crops  of  ribe,  which  had^  not  eonund  for  fiirfy 

iears.  It  may  idiK)  be  lemari^ed,  that  there  wa^oMiridei*^ 
uring  the  year  1811  th^n  usual ;  the  number  ^<hi)|9  wm  ewwetily. 
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in  those  climates^  averages  sixty,  having  only  amounted  to  thirty-eight. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  considers  njt^ny  of  theses  jibeiioDtidna  ' 

as^  gjBnerally,  flie  iccohipanitn'eots  <Jf  the  cotivfiliions'^fSlj  fbllow^' 

pn  the  moiiiing'of  the  16th  of  December,  alidcit  Wsrfee  b'dick,  the  fi^ 
shock  of  earthquake  was  rett!  It  awoke  me,  and  wa^  feaM  tci  h$ve  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  usual  rattlin?  noise.  Being  unapprehensive    $uch  tx^  event, 

I-fv  ♦  .   "  r^iiJ^^  »Ji  -tt.^  ^  ^i_siJ' 


my  first  impression  was  that  the  bouse  was  falling,  ai^d  the  ctackltig  ofits 
timbers  strengthened  me  in' this  in^pression.    Whett  I  bad  rekched  tb0 
ground-floor,  nowever  (and  the  noise  having  subsided^,  I'begah  to  W 
doubtftdbow  fiar  I  might  te  undferthef  influencfe  of  some  mental 'ddufeJtf;' 
and,  jeturning  to  my  be<|,  I  found  it  rotking"  from  the  effe(3t  ot  a  felEfeoiifl' 
shoct:  and  a  ^fcrd  and  fourtji,  a  few  mlhutes  befbrie  ahd  afti^f ''€»Jht 
o*clocK,  left  me  perfectly  certatti  as  to  tbe  cause  6f  what'b^  *o66uft^ff 
From  this  time    the  1  Itb  of  February  foOrteen  distinct  sbddks  'w^iie  'fe^  ' 
their  duration  from  twenty  sefeonds  to  two  miriut^fS  ;  wilih  one  e^ij^B^.^ 
when  the  tremor  did  not  entirely  subside  for  seven  mlnntes.    *         '  ^^'^^ 
The  motion  vras  generally  from  east  to  west;  but  it  Hfks  iiffifi^^cWi] 
In  December  it  appeared  to  be  undulating;  in  January  violent  tod  iHie'-' 
gular ;  and  in  February  it  seemed  similar  to  a  ^dden  jei%5i^  to  »im 
of  the  earth^s  sur&ce.    As  far  as  our  observations  extend*  vig^biotf 
ments  on  such  occasions  appear  to  be  less  destrtictivd  ^pid^rJebrnM^; ' 
and  if  this  (says  Lyel!)  should  generally  be  the  case,  the 'grea?6est  '^t^j^»^ 
tion  of  level  may  be  produced  with  the  least  itynry  td  cities,  oi*.'  feit^Wii^ 
formations.  Even  between  the  concussions  wHifch  1  have  beefJ  d^i9btibii%, 
a  tremor  was  fre(juently  perceptible,  and  light  pendiitlbtts  bodfi^sl       Hieti ' 
in  a  state  of  continued  vibration.    Tlie  motion  durihg  the  fi^relt^t  8hi>eks 
was  sufficiently  violent  to  break  the  glasses  in  piettire-fhtiktesliitoging 
against  tfab  waD,  and  the  pavements  in  several  of  the  street*  ifirei^  m^ea. " 
Many  persons,  aho,  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  theraselte*  ^teawiii'1>elfe^! 
thrown  down;  and  the  ^uatd  stationed  in  one  of  tfte  chttrdi  stee|^{^|iol6ok ' 
out  for  ^es,  gave  notice  to  the  men  below  that  it  t^as  ASIing;  ^^TU^^Sky' ' 
was  generally,  though  not  tmifbrmly,  datk  and  ha^y,  fipmeljiidi^-ISimd:^ 
with  red,  and  the  atmospberic  changes  were  frequent  aad  uniiiiALr  '^^^  ^ 
shock  of  tbe  7th  pf  February  was  attended  b^  a  hoise  like  dSst^^if  kh^iMetl^^ 
and  that  of  the  same  evening  was  accompanied  by  a  soni^dlikertM'  rii^' 
ing  of  a  violent  wind,  and  with  some  /fliarp  flaahes  (rf  B^tninfe-.'     ^      "  J 
The  thermometer  at  eight  o'cjock  on  tbe  evening  b£  the  15th  '  dff 
Deceriaber  tvas52'deg.,andthe  batbttietet^36  dfe^/45  minJ'Tlie foDi^wS^' 
morning,  wheh  the  nrsi  ^hofck  took' Jjlace,  the'  bftnometef  ibntiiiitied  tte 
sfiune,  but  the  the^ometer  had  iunk.  tib  46         ;  The'  lait  of  these  a#ftd 
visitations  was  a  slight  frefndr  6ni3i'ef  day  fi^Hoirii^^he  iAoi«  diirtant  and 
fatal  calamities  to  whicih  I  am  now  about  to  tifer. 

In  our  case  t^iey  passed  away  witAH)trt  a  ^ngte  ^Iti^rtanos'  of  serious 
personal  injur}',  or  qf^destriibtion  of  property  i  bi^^unibcustomed  as  the 
iiiiabitants  had  been  to  anything  of  a  similar  n^ttre^fbr  there  was  no 
well-authenticated  account  of  an  earthquake  having  Been  felt  in  this  pare 
of  America  $lnee  its  first  dis'bovety-^tbef  ^nstiernaiion  and  alarm  w^e 
very  considerable.  A  proelamatibn  was  issuedby  th6  govemoi' the  state^ 
appointing  the  1 1th  of  March  as  a  day  of  humiliiition,  reHgious  reflection^ 
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and  prayer;  and  a  toii;^  of  9^ipuwe|iS  J^jd  pious  feelii^  was  for  a  long 
time  perceptible  where  it  had  previously  'seldom  existed. 

The  phenomena  which  I  have  been  attempting'  to  describe  were  expe- 
rienced* in  a  gi;?;rter  jpj:  lesa  degr^^  ,U<m  ^borp?  pf  ^  Q^irplinas  to 
the  vaDey  of  the  Miswsdpp^  dwpg  t}>f  thre^  jpontb^  which  preceded  tfie 
destructive  )E;artbqivfkes  in  Venei^ueK  ai?d  wWcJb  wre  fpHowed  by  t^^ 
eruption,  of  tiie  §oujBfriere  in  St,,Vioc^t.  '      .  ^ 

On  the  26tb  of  March  the  e^thq^ak?^  i^  Venezuela  comqaenced  with 
a  spverp  shock,  which  destroyed,  in  little  more  tlian  a  wiqute,  tie  city  of 
Oaraccas^  together  with  the  town, of  Xiag^ira  and  the  jp^eighbouring  vil- 
]age%  and  20,000  p^ons.^ither .pi?^eidjrijlii,Ahefl[f  pi;  urere  left  tp  a 
lingering  4eaAh  ampnpt  their  rqins*  .  ,  '         '  ^ 

.  II^aYe  notajdvertod  to  tbel?afrQr»iatteAding,^hfi^arwvi 

fw^re  repei^iQd  at  tb^ .  desjbru^tio^  of  Cj4>raqw.f!.fwia,we  nee^  not 
more  thap  once  on  details  so  painful.  .  *  , 

p  those  whiph  follow,.  I  w  indebted  to  a  distinguished  TravelleT  who 
liad  visited  Caraoqas  before  its  min,  and  had.  afterwards  carefully  colleciied 
ap4  ^compared  th^  descriptions  given  by  persons  who  bad  witnessed  the 
fearful  ^vent.       ,  V"Mt^  W  ^ 

'  The,  air,"  bp  says,  "  wa?i  calm,  and  t^e  sky  uncIpHiglfid.5   It  was  Hol^ 


Thursday,  and  ft  -  fiFeat  part  pf  the  populatilpn  was  assembled  in  .^ftC 
churches.  I^ptWng  8eeme4  to  presage  the  .plan[iities  of  the  dj^y. 
seven  minutes. after  four  in  the  afternoon  the^jwSMte=^[^J'#^ 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  the  bells  of  the  phwc^s      /^jt^  1^^^ 
or  six  seconds,  during  yirhich  time  the  ground  was  in  a  contanued  u^to 
latiqg  mpvemcAtj  awi  seemed  to  heave  up  like  a  boiling  liquid.    The  ' 
danger  was  thought  to  be  past,  when  a  tremendous  subterraneous  noise 
was  neaiT^^  resembling  the  rolling  of  thunder,  but  louder  aud  of  longer 
continuance  than  that  heard  within  the  tropics  in  time  of  storms.  Tfliij 
nQi;ie.pr^(^ed  a, perpendicular  motion  of  three  or  four  seconds,  followea/ 
b^.  an.  undjulatory  moyen^tent  ^mewhat  longer.    The  ghocks  were  in 
opposite 'directions,  frppa,  nprth  to  south,  and  p;9fn.)^st  to  y^^V  y^f^^^^o 
c^iSdr  3fed3t  the  moy^ent  from  beneath  uji^^i^,  aiid  the  undula|^i0|^|^^ 
crossing  ^ach  other.    Thp,  town  of  Caracc«^^        P^jtirely  overthrownV 
Betw^f^^  9000  and  lO,Q60,pf      inhabitants,  Wfjre  l^v^ried  under  the  ruins 
of  thiBL  hpAisea  and  cluircl^fp,  .  The  processipnj^^fpp^.i^^ 
had  not  yet  set.  out ;  but       crowds  were  so  great  il^  jtjn^  iH^^Kf^^^^  ^^^^ 
3900  or  4000  persons  w§re^  jqrijsbed  by  the  fall  of  tl^^^jTi^m^ 
Son^  of  thespicdi^^s,  ,m<Vff  ,tnan  150  £eet  high,  sunk  with  their  pill^j?^ 
and  columns  intp^a  flaass.of.  niip^  6Ca|rceIy  ^\ceedi     five  or  six  feet  m^^ 
elevation,  and  ultimi^fl^  left. scQrqdy.^py. vestige  of  their  remains.  A 
regiment  under  arms  tto^_  1.9^0 „ thp  ^pdWl,9n  ^vas  buried  under  the  fall  of 
its  barracks.    Nine-tenth^  ftf  tl^^  ^0W?\.weTie  entirely  destroyed.    All  the 
calamities  exp|Brienc€sd  in  the  gre^t  pfita^trophes  pf  jO^onj  Messina,  Lima, 
and  Riobamba,  werP  .rei;^ed  on  this  fet^l  'jrpiift'j^^ 
under  the  ruins,  implpi^ed  by        cries  the.^^ 
nearly  2000  were  dHg  out.,  {     .  ,,, 

"Implements  for  mggi^g  and  clearing  away  the  wreck  were  entirely 
wanting ;  and  the  peopl^  were  obliged  to  use  their  have  bands  to  disinter 
the  living.    The  wounded,  as  well  as  the  sick  patients  who  had  escaped 
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from  <he  liospitals,  were  laid  on  the  btt&i  of  di»  ;siaa&  jainer  -Qm^qtk 
They  had  :iio  sbel^  Imt  Ihe  ttioMk 

'  *%ed^'lbeti  to  cUren  wtmods,  tti^t^traMiite  of  MrgenTi  «Mdkbif9» 
<»iedt8  (iiiHii  itid^t' urgent  tiidcesmtf,  wtve  bwiad^tinckr.tbe  tnios.  Jtverv^ 
tliu^g^  eWn  "ftbA)  was,  for  ^e  dijf«^  vnti&gf. ;  Water  nw  alflw 
searce^'  c(mtmotmnlmd  rettt  tbeppfa«f  ^iMt^  4ihe  &]liti|^ 
of  the  ^arth  had  ehoked  up  Ihe  qstiags  iliaA  flmpliri  tkeut ;  and  li; 
Kecame  tietressary,  in  order  to  have  w«ler,  to  gadown/tcf  the  mvet  Gmg3% 
Which  >^a8  dbnmen^  swolleii ;  and  even  tten  Ike  vesiela  to  fwiyey  i( 
were  wanting,^ 

An  eye-witness,  from  whom  I  <A>tinii#d  an  aoeooBt  at  tbeiim^fni^ 
"  Those  who  were  livinrr  were  empbyefl  m  digging tomt  the  dead9.f>i]ltiiig 
them  in  lighters,  and  burying  lliem  m  the  sea.  Whfrn  it  ]Mmasi€^>^ 
rough  as  to  prevent  tliem  being  tsdeen  oiF,  they  made  a  fir%.vaj^ 
began  burning  forty  at  a  time.  It  was ehoekiii^"  he  eaidp  ''at  tb^^b^jf 
of  day,  to  see  neads,  arms,  and  legs,  ikaX  had  Mnaintd  iililM0*ii%  .p|  ^ 
nre  died  away  :  and  the  effluvia  was  intoiienbUe.'*  .  ... 

The  moral  and  te%ious  effect  of  dmse  calaDiitiM  (ag  descrihi^J^ 
Humboldt)  was  nSMt  muioiiB.  Some,  asaeoiUiBg' in  {rxoc^«jP9M}%^«i^ 
limeral  lymn^)|''  in  ^  stste  of  ^stmotbn^  «oo£m|4 

fves  aloud  in  {he  stre^'l  imrriages  w«ie  ofontmdtod  hei^Mi  jparti^ 
whom  the  pnestly  benelRctSbn  liad  been  ikx«iiioiN(y  Smmmttm  i  Bjod 
children  found  themselves  suddenly ^dnowiedged  by 
they  had  never  before  been  awaiie  ot  theb  sdationih^;  leelxlHiiQiiMi.^fiiQe 
'promised  by  persons  who  were  hilbetfto  unsdsptotad  offiwd;  aod  ffipir 
who  had  long  been  at  enmity  were  dl^martogeibes  by  .&a4ifiSi^ 
^mon  calamity. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  virtue  wbidi  had  no  pener  aifffi  WDidd  90t  1^ 

"long  duration. 

The  effect  upon  men's  minds  d«ring  oae  of  thcuMt  desj^wtiv^^ii^.^ 

^rthquakes  in  Sicily  was  of  a  opposite  descrifilion.  JUm^g#[ljfie 
poor  wretcheb  itfhf^  h^d  there  escaped,  die  diabiBOlioM  of  ^4f<9e 
restraints  df^lilW  AttfigigaaMed ;  and  mmfi&^.  mpm%  .apiit  liceoBlifi^ 
T&t^iS^tiMi^^  ridnt  ;*--and  jwtthe^  kind^'^m^ 

and  file:  habitg^urf  Ae  jp^ple 

'  widely  different.  At  the  town  of  ODlitepeion^  in  X^hib^  n  183^^  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us  of  a  more  misted lseling«  ^Thieves  {vrowlad'aboot^^aid 
at  each  little  trembling  of  the  ground  (after  tiie.&taLidiOoIO^.witli  luie 
hand  they  beat  their  breasts  aiSj'' Juried  ^  JVtasnici^c^ 

'/the  other  filched  what  they  could  ^Nmi  tho'imim.*^ 

^  Fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  aftjei[>  the  gveaft^catestn^e  4lt  Caraccasthe 
ground  remained  tranquil .  The  night  naa.  fille  and  cdm^ mA  the  peaoe- 
fal  serenity  of  the  ^^eontrasted  ^tmragdy  with  the  nusery  and  deetmc- 
tion  which  lay  WmStJ  '  fkmo^ot^^  attended  lititb  a  loud  and  loBg- 

'  continued  subtei^iMAia^tlite#^  «fbsitnHiidarfiNq«ient,.ai]dx>ne  ^  tfaam 
was  almost  as  Tiolent  as  that  which  had  om^brnwii.  tb^  capital.  ,llie 
inhabitants  wandered  into  the  country ;  but  the  Tillages  and  fiurms 
having  suffered  as  much  as  the  town  itself,  they  found  no  shelter  till 
they  had  passed  the  mountains  and  were  in  the  valleys  beyond  them. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  following  month  the  eruption  of  die  Souffin^re 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  took  place  ;  and  the  explosions  were  heard 
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on  tlie  ndgiiboiiriiig  oontment^  at  a  distanee,  in  a  direct  line^'of  210 
leag^ms,  and  ova>  a  tpaea  of  4SixU 

the  time  of  the  eardiqaake  at  liahei^ahoda  were  &It  in  other 
parts  of  Portagal,  in  fipam,  and  NoHhon  i^jca;  and  its  effects  were 
pereeptihle  over  a  ooindenUa  part  of  Euupd,  md  evon.  in  the  West 
Indies.  TfW^  otg  BiiiliMh  bhaa  (as  we  hafse^all  often  xose  and 
fi^  r^peate^y  on  thai  fiitaldaj;  «ad  afa^  at  sea  were  affectc^as  if  they 
hmM.*idniA  en  TMin^  ikm  cmmts  wne  tutiiMfts  bei^g  thrown  down  hy 
tti^-mMnlMi.  I  am  wot  tiwaore  ef  wy  voXoanie  enqition  in  tin  same 
5^uar:  %at  ^  gteit  &aean  irokafta>«f  letnllo  wae  thai  accumulating 
ite  BuUteiiauean  fires ;  and  iti  fint  enqition  was  in  1759. 

JFtidging fi«m  the  pairty  WW  Bught  tete 

liad  hMi  Msntiy  Mt  ai  Sngland  w«ra  not  effect^  hut  the 
^^BeMiott  #lMi/>reeMfeMtoflu^^  So  far  (eaiiyin  185^ 

appears  %»^Te  ooeaned  i  but  tbero  hare  been  eardi* 
^ifbsSkt^^  ^scnMi^^  Soon 
tltfef^^  ^flMiela  ahiAwt  litit  in  Ei^ftead,  there  were  iFiolent  oner  ^ 
aometif  the  ishmds  of  the  Indian  Areh%N^i^go*   An  earthquake  at  Shiraa 

aaM^have  -iiMhred  tiie  entire  deetractkm  of  tiie  plaee  and  ef  Ite 
'AAlMUllMa*  At  Aeqpoko^  in  MeitioOy  the  principal  boildings  w»e 
thro%m^wil^  and  the  groend  opened  in  the  pnbiic  square  and  *tiirew 
IWtf^htertB  af  mdn.  CioBaaa,  on  the  Spanuh  Main,  was  destrcqred, 
''WbA  ^MI9*peMMMis  pstished  amidBt  att  the  horrors  attendant  unon  simi- 
laT'etente.  And,  in  tQflMe»  tbe  ^ewn  cf  Thebes  and  its  ndgnbourmg 
'images  became  heaps  vf  iwinsi  tiie  springs  wUdi  suKiUed  them  wim 
^sfsttfer  wifere  «tepp^ ;  and  ^  lahabiliiHi  j  stcuggKag  boA  with  privation 
mA'  fetwa^  were  in  a  liiisa  aHe  s%ite  <if  sirfEMiag. 

fn  our  own  &Toured  knd,  exempt  by  Ae  blessing  of  Heayen  finom  so 
ttdtty  eiha^tles^idiMi  arei^t  elsc^vhere,  eaiihqualMs  faaye  nerer  caused 
destroction  <^ property  or  life.  lir.  Darwin  speidc^  with  almost  ludicrous 
'«xa2ggenti«ott,  df  Ike  disastrous  censeqacncee^Aal^ffould  follow  <^  be- 
'tieatii^gknd,  the  now  kiert  subAmaneaB  4ap»|;  #bo^d  exert  ^^^Nse 
"igbinstB  whi^  most  aarandly  in  fermer  ^/BfihfS'^  ^7 
ittttfl''  IMioad  %anhruplgy-'*4he  deetnictioa  of  aff  public  buildings 
tDsA  TecordS^^-4at!es  taipftid*— die  enbvmion  of  the  government — rapine, 

rHehce,  WDd  fsmawt  '  are  to  ibfiew  the  first  shock  ;  but  jud^ng  from 
Ikctthat,  during 'the  fast '800^ years^  fift  y  shocks,  at  least,  have  been 
'hamflessly  ft^,  wie-niay  bope,  without  presumptioD,  that  we  have  as  little 
to  typrehead  hereafter  as  wrhate  j^wrioa^  suffered.  Even  with  refers 
-ence  toiiidr  most  disastrous  conseqnmiees  m  other  portions  of  the  gloW 
if  we  eonrpare  tiiem  wilk  -  'tarieue  sourees  of  human  misery,  we  sl^tt 
-iqg;ree  w^  Ae  hlstonsBW^eat  I  luwe^aheady  quoted,  that  the  mls- 
c&erous  efl^Msta  of  an  afladsqaakei^  lor  delage,  ahumcane^  or  the  eruption 
tfaTolcano,  hear  a  veryineoniBderoble  prepertion  to  the  ordinary  cafami- 
"ties  of  war^  [or  isblba  hnrma  of  .sdi|^MiH$  perseccUbion] ;  and  that  man 
^has  much  kes  tyfear  -iroaivAe wrwdsieos  of  the  eliunents  tiian  firom 
4e  pasnoBS  of  his  Hdkis^gtaatmeSi* 
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tire,''  nod  ''Cleooo^"  $tod.|hifd>  Ilaifitoess  £>r  tk^  sta^^i^ 

at  the  best,  doubtful.  But  it  makes  highly  *^  agreeable"  ek)8e<^Deaaii^ 
Shakspeare  (now  for  a  truism  of  the  biggest!,)^  would  have  made  it 
something  above  and  beyond  tUe  i^greeaol^?*  9iit  there  have  been, 
and  are,  other  dramatbta,  of  repute  withal^  m  wliose  htadl  it  would  pro- 
bably be  something  awkwardly: below  that  'Biark.  The  Mniable  author 
has  produced  a  tragedy  of  no  very  signal  pteti6iisioi»'  't»  the  sublime  ia 
conception,  the  profound  in  sentiment,  the  artistic^  in  construction,  ihe 
fordble  in  action,  or  the  original  and  life-iy<:e  i^  ippper^Qipf^tipi^  ,  fy^ 
as  his  characters  are  real  to  us,  they  are  so  by  faith,  axiid  9p(^^  figj^t^ 
we  belieye  in  them  as  we  do  in  any  other  set  of  fictitious  agents,  in 
whose  doings  and  destiny  w<e  ooinmit  to  be  interested,  whAb  perusing  the 
novel  or  pky  in  which  their  lot  is  cast;  bat  .««r  'phiifMc^^.la^^e:  ^domg 
is  of  the  Nominalist,  not  the  Bealisil^  sdioolr  the  fei^m^fe^Hm^  m 
iheir  CastiHan  actuality  is  conventional  only^  of  the  JboQkiho0ki9kd<><s^ 
more  easily  to  be  dropped  with  the  aurtaini  fit  the  i^oge  of  tbei>fifi^  ftob 
than  to  he  roused  into  active  servv^  'witk  iho-  frogtfg^  of  ..tb^  fenAt 
Nevertheless,  interest  is  excited  and  anmtaiaedr^interest  of  ^  tranqnUy 
literary  nature — ^in  behalf  of  tiiese  drumatis  persofm,  vhorfftther  atrdll 
and  ruminate  than  strut  and  fret  their  hour  ^pOD^  tha  stt^  a^  t^whm 
we  owe  much  graceful  verse,  ennobling  thought,  an4  tun^ftd  philosophy. 
The  story  of  The  Castilian"  is  founded  on  a  narrative  in  Robertson's 
*^  Charies  V.,"  of  the  insurrection  at  Toledo  headed  by  t)on  Juan  de 
PadiUai  agitost^  the  Emperor's  viceroy,  the  Cardinal  Adriiin.  Badillft  id 
henear^gltfdsdas  a  high-minded,  pure^hearted,  and  fT0&}\taAf''¥^A9tk 
solditr^a  jQMm  of  essentially  eonservatiye,  and  loyaV  s^is^dnts^'WblMa 
the  foroe  of  oifeamsianeea  iqnipcis.  to  afarat  imooosdous  rebiellkitt;  '  His 
ififo  is  a  woman  of  ^unbounded  annU^on/  l-e&sed,  how€hrer/l)y 
^^e^pMilly  imbounded  adauitttton'  of  her'fausbknd/'  In- the  tl^  d6t-is 
inbmiiced  the  Unhappy  Joamn,  the  ihiipem^  inoi^r,  ^hose*  sanotbii 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Commons  is  made  availsUe'  to*  th^  fat^ 
the  tittgrsdjf^^HliatiflagD^Mi  beiag»^tuiieflt  durii^  WhaftjlPadilla  believes 
to  be  a  lucid  iu^nral  os  herpfUPt^  aad^bedoik^D^'ii^  efi^  the  §ead  id  has 
0im  mhu  It  bk  t  highly  impressive  4eene/  thab  In  wfaieh4he  queai 
awakeafmn  bar  JoiiglttbargyttOiB.tMnMeiie  ewk^  ^of  me&tid  aotivky 
— ^ihe  gradual  resto^atio|^-7-9ift  dfi^l^^Rg.^wit^i  J^i^ul  memories — ^the 

 —  ■!"  t'  -^nit'i;'  '  'I  -J" — M  r  it^  .'[TiiifTf"  ^"I'Mwi  i'   — — 

'  *  TheCastiUan.  AnHistoMcsl  Ohrag^jv  MOfflvtpudri^  i^T.  N.  Talfonrd. 
London:  Mozon.  ;   /  /. 

t  Supplement  to  "Vacation  Eambles/'  consistu^  of  HeooBections  of  a  Tour 
through  France  to  Italy,       &c  By  T.  N.  Talfourd. .  London  :  Moxon.  1864. 

t  Thmis,  however,  cai^jttdel&Gfthb  art  ia  ^e  ntaiiagemeiil  of  theQaeai 
Joanna  ep5*ode,  Act  .  . 
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brooding  over  a  too-agitating  past,  while  that  way  madness  lies thus 
she  recals  her  first  days  of  wedded  life  in  Flanders — ^the  tlu-ee  months  at 
"Windsor, there  **by  a  monalrch'stylfed  the  Setenth  Henry" — and 
the  distracting  time  when,  a  forsaken  and  abused  wife,  she  "  traversed  land 
and  sea  to  find — to  find — a  Flemish  wanton  snaring  Philip's  soul  with 
golden  tresses,^— wd  .tjie  d^  hour  when  she  >pluck0d  /h&  ootpse  from 
the  grave  itself,  refusing  to  believe  in  death  where  he^  her  soul's  darling, 
was  eonosmed ;  ffni  how,  by  a  rare  device,  she  afrayed  thie  *d^m  man, 
not  dead  to  her,  in  ponipou8>  robes,  meet  for  life  in  uie  fultlbsjs  6f  life^ 
pride  and  might,  and  hid  him  from  all  eyes  but  her  «rwn,  afifl  ca^^d  hitti 
Igr  night  te  Granada^ 

How,  through  each  day  encaiop'd|  ,  ,  .  .,.  ^ 

I  curtainM  him,  and  bore  him  on  by  night,     ,  .  - 

Loathing  all  roofs^  that  I  might  laugh  at  those 
Who  watchM  his  waking.   'Tis  a  dismal  journey-^  \ 
The  torches  flicker  through  its  mists — ttie  sleet 
Descends  to  quench  them — 1*11  not  track  it  on-^ 

SO  brokenly  tfiscourses  the  distraught  queen,  on  whose  wakened  spirit 
.  Fadilla  has  staked  all — 

His  life,  his  honouTt  his  dear  ecMiatry  V  peace<*^  ^ 

gmcing  with  h<er  tide  the  wild  tumults  of  the  crowd,  and  with  it  aiod^ 
to  **itmke  rebelHon  consecrate** — ^resolved,  too,  "  while  a  thread  of  coii- 
Seiousness  within  her  soul  can  shape  a  mandate,*'  to  honour  it  "as  law, 
announced  by  voice  of  angel."  That  spell  is  soon  broken,  that  charin 
soon  spent.  Giron,  a  rivid  of  Padilla,  secures  the  person  of  the  queen, 
usutps  the  command  of  the  insurgents,  and  involves  them,  and  their 
cause,  in  utter  confrision.  The  Regent  triumphs,  seizes  many  a  noble 
prisons,  one  of  them  Padilhi's  only  son,  and  issues  an  offer 

Of  pardon  at  the  will  of  him  who  gives. 

Paailla  to  the  axe^  .  / 

a^d  pf  this  offer  the  &ther  takes  advantage  to  disguise  himself  promise 
^  betrayal  of  the  aroh-rdbel,''  procure  the  enfrwchisement  &i  his  boy 
^jpA  the  forgiveness  (pf'Tokdo,  «nd  then  dofF  the  inonkish  wtappingB-ahd 
Stimd  forth  to  die»  stn^  in  inle^ty  of  purpose  and  asraianee  of  fiuthv 
The  same  mellow  ev^tiHtidei  light  suifuses  the  catastrophe  aa  ^oes  that  <»£ 
*«^Ion*' — of  a  d^mlbeauty  too  lefhied  and  *^  dainty  sweet^  not  to  t^l  in 
ev^  line  of  poetical  Iic6nse«f7<bul  with  a  sofiienmg^  ibflnen^se  and  div^ 
inelwch<dy  p^UsiP  tO'itseK* 

There  is  nestrly  4he  aamc(  >  liberali  preacnee  of  flovid  dlettoBj  and  pio^ 
toresque  descriptioii>  and  glittering,  inagery,  in  this'  as-  in  TaHovrd^s 
earlier  tmgediefiu  Take'  svn.  esamplfr  or  two.  Of  Fadllli's  trusty  old 
steward,  aeon  in  the  garden  aft  flnnaet,  san  approaehing  idstlor  says-^ 

Whatf  vegetating  still' with  ruddy  cheek 
As  twenty  summers  since — like  yonder  dial 
O'ergrown  by  thet  huge  sycamove,  CbaC»  toudi'd 
No  longer  by  the  sunbeam,  shows  no  trace 
Of  Coursing  time  ? 

The  conceit  is  pretty  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  hardly  the  sort  of  fancy  that 
would  occur  to  the  visitor;  it  is  rather  the  simile  of  a  poet  in  his  study, 
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48$  Ta^f^s  hut  P^Or^aniT^^ 

»  TOW  to  enlist  Padilla  in  the  leadersnip  of  the  impatifi)!  p^ipin^onSs  m 
iiie  only  man  in  ^hom  the  conditions  or  such  leadership  a^to  DO  finm^ 

A  people  in  its  rising,  must    ,cal)9a  , .    ,  ^. ; 
As  death  is.  yet  respond  to  every  pulse 
'   Of  I^Mttotran^ltes^-Hn  70ft  stem 

Tm  BoaroecOTimenls  the^modes^light  It^e^ 
'  t  .    t'Clrifaji^^met^ljlaiy  to*«begi»er^8sei^ 
'  In  alUts  changes,  in  eclipse,  in  storm, 
.  ,  ,  Enthroned  in  azurci,  or  enriching  clouds 

,    Thtft,  in  their  idldeSt  hurry,  catch  Its  softness, 
•    WlUstwiy  the^thpli!si¥eoc^1rt^^n^tettiIte' 
By  £^t^ngl^  sflUea  to  weifltiiess,  y 

l&n*islieav!ngsoQ^Aoibidit  ^mnfl^lawr  i^,: 

|nBamw^pi»Bioi^glQiy«rO$  hefooorw^ 

8tn]g(^e«i  or  triumphs.  .  ^  , 

PdBUa  fimcHy  piotores  his  utMe  %oy  wtijhg  1^  ilwiuhtMiir  hriirilii 
^  with  step  aiTY  and  trae,"  amid  cromhling  fra^ente  Hist  hnkt  ^omA 
beneath  each  footoiqi» ^ fee H»d  * 

The  glassy  summit,  never  toueh^  tiR  then  ^ 
Save  ny  the  boh  that  splintered  it^  serene  - 
As  if  a  wing,  teiO  fine  for  mortal  light. 
Upbore  him»vlifleiiBms«dlMMM|p(^^ 
Wi^ifiadem  tTlNiht 

ilaiti  hj  appeak  to  take      the  canse  •of  fte  pe^le^  kai.  iteded  %j 
stno^  geyelatiopaof  popular  8i:^Snii^  and  courtly  tyranny  Padilla  thns 
aaiproaiea  the , emotions  within  which  oonstarain  h^n  if>  oon^tianoe  nifii 
mnmona  wrthotzt : 

Of  strange  i^^essioBs  st«rtles  me»  #9  shapes 
Of  dim  humanity,  that  clustering  kmag 
Alongii»  iasky  ridges  of  the  West, 
StruoL  Spahi's  great  Admhal*^  with  aveof  natu^js 
Prom  Time's begf wning 'pauuoaM 'witit -desifeS' 
Me  4ii(d  no  fftie  to  ^fivihc^> 


*l%isi8mittbeoi^idfai^toOehtebttite<<^Cai^^  (^leoiibtna 
ilrwHy'  n  tnh  Hm  jfiawm  tipe  i^cjiien  he  and  lus  .l^;hielv^^me^ 
of  eyeiy  circle: 

'»]^I^yiyid«peech 
Ibid  df  aagtetblttmlms  tisd^ibe  Mil 
Of  dasaUng  cd^tmH  that  be%rMii^  laalaia 
Aur  westward,  tili'hfer  fimcy  seeni^  aeibe 
With  its  own  splendour,  and,  wtirtt  out,  ibe  «lept 
The  gentile  sleep  of  chifAooQt  wlieilti!^  iilaA 
She  woke  still  meve  estrangea."^^  J^r.  Se,  I, 

The  veteran  Mondeiaib,4«aln,.  iqnoalrs  4)£.^  "  ^oc^^betfl^^Jboars"  in  which  he 
shared 

^  CV)lnmb9ia' watch  npo;^  ^^mal  sea. 
While  the  low  munnurs  of  despaur  wete.hush*&. 
To  daU  B^lnnission     the  solemn  light 
Of  the  ipMiai.Ci^tauia  ^e,  ^  flrom  the  helm 
It  beamed  oompoaore,  tm  the  world  th^  sotigUt 
Bawn'd  in  its  flashes  ere  the  headland  broke 
The  gloom  to  common  vision.**— //.  Sc.  I, 
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mien  Pafif(a*d  popttkr  ifkvour  is  at  itk  setiift,  ftis  livfll  eooMto  UsiielP 
and  friends  ^th'  Ae  asiinranee  *ftiet  its  trai^g  lioiir  miis^  in  UM  Qtttu# 
<^1ifaiQgB,  le  nigli : 

Believe  me,  comrade,  when  the  incense  floats  ' ' 
Most  thickly  ttHmd  the  1^1^  sfarine,  Hs  fire 
Begins  to  smmihieir.  ^ 

And  Padilla,  accofding^,  Mm  "finds  hinftlf  toeff kid  by  his  men,  troop 
after  troop,  till  left  as  bare  as  aihidk  grave  iB^iraitBr,  fsadly  deck'd  by 
aotne  §U9f  desperate  friends  that^^ke  dat^k  leaves^  lAAi^f  m  their  fliittwiiy 
jelloir,  ekave  throngh  rain  and  frost  to  moes-clad'booglB,"  will  not  for- 
■ke  him.  At  lengtVindeed,  he  stands  apart,''  in  the  uprds  of  his  wife» 
in  his  oiwn  majeatf,  ja.  tower  of  jrefiige  which  beams  fri^  Heaven  ffio^ 
nine,''----^,  in  figove  he  piefav,  *^  npcm  the  aiid  aands  a  deaolite 
muic  £ar  the  next^VgjMaiDg."  ^ftn^ai^  of  iwlatt /makes  both  fig^ 
Ime  :  ^the  lightning  ata^Amthe  tower,  bill  ittinBiaeainBd^Qrifies  wmle  it 
aoithes,  and  is  rather  luiled  than  dreaded,  as  eoittittg  fimin  Heaven,  and 
Twiih^fleafcoBtaad^  no  anerrfy  .penal  to. 


T%e  SirmmEHT  to  ^'  Vacation  Rjgnm**  eouusts  of  AecoUaotioQf 
of  a  Tour  Ihrougb  RraaiBe,  tnd  Paris^  Bijon,  Lyons,  Avignon,  and  Ibuv 
aeillea»  to  Italy, — ^whmeo  l^e  Bambler  idsitied  and  gossips  anovt  Grenoa  and 
Naples,  Capoa  and  Antiiim,  iUnne,  Floreaee,  fiologna»  and  Milan, — «e- 
tarmng  heimeward  by  ^wHaeflaad^  l^^home'*  at  vfUieh  we  leavelnn 
being*  at  Lausanne,  with  Charles  IKckens,  In  tholoiqf  iMeation  of  1M6. 
Of  IHdnaeliQdother  beloviedoradi^  as  vw 

ISias  Ism  the  dramatist  neglected  the  opporttmilT' of  enlivening  his  ml^sfit  wWi 
other  liistorical  allusions,  appropriate  to  its  spirit,  and  in  bsnatinf  with,  the  imities 
of  time  and  place  and  action,  bahdla  theCStlhoIic  is  glowingly  portrayed: 
^  Whom  each  CaslSIian^hGids 

Sacred  ahove  idl  living  womaiflioodj— 

Ber  f ram  whose  velne  Joannifli  life  was  dtaaan 

Whe^  o'erM  vage  «f  %alllea  and  tiia 

Of  enypire,  heat  an  aapeotanese  iateod 

With  serions  besinly  earth  partskes  with  heaven,  , 

man  Roister  nnrtmred  in  the  loveliest  saint 

ItdMaed  £iem4iamaMaraa.''<^ilctJJ/. 

Add  ^IbDowing  spirited  passage  in  liononr  oftfae  gieat  Oudinid, 

,    -      **  Who  from  a  ceH 
Savagely  framed  for  crue).  pefj 
To  the  mi^ettic  use  of  cour^ 
Which  luxury  mokes  £ia)e,  v 
The  purple  o'er  the  sackcloth  tbat.ii 
His  flesh  to  torture,  with  a  grace  as  free 
As  when  it  floats  o*er  worshipp'd  womanhood 
Or  princely  youth;  he  who  had  leam*d  in  vigils 
(MtMSt^  night,  sudi  wisdom^  eiiiiMftnA^^^^' 
Of  the  world's  issues,  as  if  spirits  bieath'd 
The  long  experiences  of  wisest  statesmen 
Into  a  single  breast ;  who  from  a  soul 
Which  men  imagined  withering  like  his  frame 
In  painful  age,  pour'd,  as  from  livini,^  urn,        •  - 
Bxhaustless  courage  into  soldiers'  hearts 

j&nd  ^ml^piii^^if^ 
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toli^  ^[p^ieted  from  Ihe  UtkA  an  j  hearty  writer,  more  than  a 
mintiott  iMile.    In  Jti^ice  T$!fourd  literature  lost    critic  (^a  £^ 


soft  iion0  too  rife;  indeed,  Be  'tniglit  almost  adopt  the  wo^ds 
nfSw-^Agrippa'r-;'', 

For  )(  h^ive  ever  verified  uajfripiids  ^  .  {  . 

>  .   .   .  '  .   .   with  all  tiie  size  tqat  veiit^r 

'?     .  '^   •      Woi^d  iwifhotit  lapsing  suflTer,  nay,  someHmes, 

.         (  Like it^ ai>o'rl  u|Km  a  snbtte  ground, 
'  •    I  i  >  /.iJiaveiumbled^t  the  throw* 

fk  iesnmplary  error  (if  error)  of  the  critic  being-,  to  magnify  mc^^'jji]^ 
eim^wkmsk  $t#^es^st^6e,  rather  than  to  be  niggard  of  ^PP^^^^yPfo 
■crapulous  as  to  wel^Aoli^V  ^n  these  Supplementary  Notes^  amii^  ^be 
oddkpUiiiflbitary  allusi^iai  %^-^iidtntemporaries — lawyers,  statesmen^  p||e8|&j 
adtoiif<^ek»b8e^#t]U«^Iie^  CampML  of  wlsose  legal  argume^te^'i^^ 
iiMatatiiM/iy^'««th^k^M%^  logic, 

implied  to  realities  and  inspired  only  by  the  desire  to  discover  the  trutl  , 
and  to  clothe  it  in  language,  assumes,  in  the  minds  of  superficial  observers,  ^ 
the  air  of  casuistry  from  the  nicety  of  its  distinctions  and  the  earnesi^ 
desire  of  the  speaker  to  present  truth  in  its  finest  shades;" — another  ta^ 
Father  Faber,  whose  society,  enjoyed  in  1844  in  Wordsworth's  company,jj 
impressed  the  author  of  "  Ion"  with  "  a  delightful  recoUectfoa  o?  the,  . 
Christian  graces  of  his  deportment  and  conversation  — and,  to  quote  an 
example  of  variety,  another  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  on  his 
that  triumphant  result  of  pictorial  skill,  and  leafnix^gi  a 
ibat  ^  Vacation  Rambler  is  qtjfte  innocent  pf  irony  an< 
etflli  'lAett  ihe-  obettAdn  ic^  for  it  He  can  say  shaicp 
inilSli^'  of  tfw  exfeft^^  of  iPansian  artists,  !sv%^^ 

aMntkm  to  the  irregrihitffies  <Jf  iikmre  By  fantastic  devices  of  iurt— cptJjm^^^ 
gzhyiod ^l^ords,  red  whiskers,  and  sandy  moustaches  into  startling 
Tttriistlel  of  shape;  bidding  the  scanty  hair  to  fall  over  the  shoulders  ia,{j 
the  greasiest  of  fiakes,  and  affecting  every  strange  combination  of  dirty  \^ 
and  gaudy  fashion.  It  would  seem/'  adds  the  never  ill-natured  Rambler,]^ 
"that  personal  vanity  is  so  strong  in  each  of  these  young  men,  that  he,-j^ 
thinks  his  particular  deformity  consecrated  by  being  his  own,"  WitKi,^. 
true-blue  spirit,  again,  he  records  his  estimate  of  a  certain  portrait  ^ij/  j 
Versailles :  The  recent  nayd  achievements  of  France  were  irradi^t^  ^ol 
a  portrait  of  the  Piiite  Jointine,  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  gUftegngfl 
8hq>J4BtWt!<»rtf«ion  ^fof  ir^t^^  ktfire— tight  bli^  jacteL  or^  ^"-i^ 
'&Ow-Viiiil!e  trousers — uie  eidict 


tvpe  ofl'd^^iM''! 


as  since 
Holman. 


the  eentleman  '^who  for  a  few  days  loojkedso  glorious,  an( 
found  that  a  natidBOft^BMOt     ^v^ijifed'  hj^  fine  words."  Mr. 

the  blind  traveller,"  whom  the  Rambler  met  at  Lyons,  is  none  the 
more  admired  as  a  traveller  for  being  blind,  notwithstanding  his  own 
vieto  of  the  subject.  Of  the  Milanese  Exhibition  of  the  paintmgs  of 
j^oung  Italy,  he  says  :  "  It  was  intoksablpr  uadiaut  >n  colow^  abounding 
in  skies  of  deeper  blue  than  Itaty  rejoiee*  in;itwodb  lif  liveliest  green, 
and  ships  and  cities  of  amber ;  altogether  a  collection  of  gaudy  impossi- 
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bilitiesy  few  of  which  would  bQ  ado^tted  at  B^mu^ham*"   Of  Nafiles^. 
he  says :  ^*  How  It  is  possible  for  Bnglish  men  and  wpn^n  ta^n^  UMinthfi? 
in  such  a  place,  and 'bless  their  stars  ai^  call, it  luxury/  even  >i£  tihe- 
satiated  mosquitoes  give  them  leave  to  sleep,  is  a  mystery  wl^I^  h%$  diMfak^ 
less  a  solution — which  I  sought  in  vain,"    As  he  lingers,  al  evening,  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  he  sees  ^hree  pxiests  kiss  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Jupiter-Cephas,  and  kneel  down  before  it,  as  if  to  ppiiy;/but  next,  "to 
our  surprise,  notwithstanding  our  experience  of  eoniftincatktil  habits,  each 
began  zealously  spitting  on  the  beauUfal  pa^ement^  as  if  it  was  a  portion 
of  his  duty — I  fear  illustrating  the  habita  which  a  prie4tlw<i#  f*0<?«fii»d  rft 
ufalimitea  power,  encourages  by  its  e^s^ample,**    This  J^-  ^>'^idg^V. 
only  paper  pellet  at  Romanism  in  the  puesent  itinerary*.;   i  ^ 

To  these  illustrations  of  his  mild  indulgence  ^n  sarGa«^'and  r0btike«iAt 
us  add  one  more,  referring  to  the  hotel-hqdk  at  the  MontAAv^rt^  m  wfaidhK 
travellers  inscribe  their  names,  and  some  "p  wpetaate  tbeir  folly  for  «fejBrn 
autumns.   Among  these  fugitive  memorials^  was  one  ambitiou$  a^'awl  a£  j 
a'p0|)ular  and  eloquent  divine^  whereby>  in  letters  almost  an  ioi^  hngi 
and  in  words  which  I  cannot  precisely  remember,  he  recprded  his  lens^^ 
the  triumphant  refutation  given  to  Atheism  by  the  JK^  de  Glace,  inti^ 
mating  his  conviction,  that,,  wherever  else  doubts  of  the  being  of  Deify 
might  be  cherished,  they  must  yield  to  the  grandeur  of  the  spot ;  mai 
attesting  thelogic  by  his  name  in  equally  magnificent  characters*^  The  < 
Ramblei'  appends  his  opinion  that  thb  poetical  theist  had  :ii9hdily  mis- 
apprehended the  Great  First  Cause,  and  supposes  him  to  ima^ne,  duU  in 
proportion  {ts  the  marks  of  order  and  design  are  withdrawn,  the  vestiges 
of  Deity  become  manifest; — ''as  if  the  smallest  insect  that  the  mkro- 
scone  ever  expanded  for  human  wonder  did  not  exhibit  more  conclusive 
indications  of  the  active  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  God  than  a  magnifi«> 
cent  chaos  of  elemental  confusion/'   It  is  not  for  us  to  assMme^  wha^  the 
po|)ulai  and  eloquent  divine  may  actually  have  meant ;  but  at  leas^  we 
can  suppose  the  Rambler  to  have  misapprehended  him,  espeoiafly  aa  he 
is  'oblivious  of  the  wordmg  of  the  entry ;  may  not  the  pulpit  poet  have 
drawn  Ins  impression  of  a  present  God  from  the  feeliogS)  not  the 
thdnghts,  inspired  by  the  sublimities  around  him— ^from  the  ^ntimenta- 
of  awe,  the  mysterious  emotions  of  goring  wonder^  the  }^eajmiog9  <£ 
religious  worship,  excited  by  such  a  scene,  and  hy  no  means  from  a  eoW  • 
adjustriient  of  logical  mechanics,  worked  out  hy  harmonious  jimo^on  of 
Paiey^,  Whately,  and  |)ocket  piicroscope  ?  Coleridge  was  art  Slinking -af  j 
lo^c  when  he  wrote  (or  translated,  ojr  adajjted^ — ^wha|  yOU' wiU)  Ua 
Hymn  befOTe  Sunrise,  in  the  vale  of  ^haniouni »  and  we  can  sup^e  the 
sinall  poet  (saving  hi«  Reverence)- who  wrote  such  a  big  haadi  and  whose 
theism  seemed  to  his  censor  so  out-of-pl^e  (of  all  placea  in  the  would) 
at  the  Montanvert,  to  have  really'  meant  very  much  rfie  sama  as  S*  T. 
when  he  exclaimed, 

Ye  ice- falls  f  ye  ihat  from  tUe  moun[tain*a  hW9 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amajin--^. 
•      »  #, 

Motkmlesi^  totfents !-  silent  catatiacts ! 

Wm  made      ^etiotts    ^  ^ted  of  .Heaven 

BeoMath  the  laced      raooii?  ;  *  . 

Gon  I  kt  thelorirenia^  Hkea  shorn  df  nati6ot, 

Answer !  and  let  the  iee^phune  «cUo^  Goa  I 
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fojmm  ''BanUesi",  is  ^4egt       .^bo^  ;  It  jis.  ^/f^si^^g,  ta  bis 

MMBre.,e8g»r.  Bveq^  tci  «fq>ms  in  the  most  oqrdigl  ym^,  m  w<tisfi>cti<yi 
vfamm  U  W4f».fiiltt;  but  wAii  abayo  tbe  jtdck  o^.-aS^i^g:  ap*  wtbu- 
liasmt b»>did no^ fiffld..  Bo  foiwd  YessailW  tiqesjE«p«|."  ai^i  msf^; 
ib*  'I  biRgft mnuBg"  be  q^ut  dieiei^eeined  dr«gg«dQut  intp  etenutj 
•nd  it$  imV  MMoktioft  .m^  tbe  MCt  i^tadicmnm  i»pavto4  to  a.&ub- 
atq^MitimMfOfli  tO'Clmt  iwddbampiiaftt.  latbo  Say  of  Napbti  baoiw 
lbaA.ba:hW  ^'beon.  mor«  deaply  oWmod  by  siaalW  and  les^  Gmpos 
biy**"  At  IUiwla»auia  be  was.  gmyously  disappoiatod}^  and  was 
4]mibas  to  eiofi^  fircpn  ita  <^  aiul  dark  pissagKp  diat  led  to 
nulbiBg^"  as  from  9k  railway  tioimd.  TbiB  dom*  of  Bt^  Peter's,  be 
fimiogiigblfaigbtof  it,oatbe  roadfi:oiQADtiu9^  ^ looked likt  a ii^cocl^'' 
hs*ai()r%  ^'buteoooLafterwankaasumctd  tbo  i«4)Go>(ed  i^speclof  aj^^ 
the  top  of  a  mabrboaaB."  EoteriM  Bome^  be  fdnmd  tba  '^&peplItalW 
akj  aa  fillihy  as  a.  Londoa  fog  be  oewails  tbe^only  too  decisiva  centisiist 
betWBea  the  Capitol  imvisited  mi  the  Capito).expb)«ed  y^aad  n  indignant, 
ior  Coriolaaiia'  aake^  with  that  in^Mstor  and  x«o^|ia(Je£v  vfigetabIe,):eGmie, 
ibe  Tarpeian  Hill.  In  Michael  Ajageb's  La^t  JudgioentT  be  could  ape 
Bopmiding  mejesty ;  no  balance  of  parts;  nothing  th^lbstm^  even  tbe 
xeaUty  of  a  aioateot  on  the  conoeptionf  nethb;^  in  ms  haodwrit^ig 
on  ibe  wall  *to  make  mad  the  guilty  and  appS  the  free^  ^  The  ^  X^gp- 
oocm"  be  lodged  on.  with  anything  hut  a  Winkeln»an*&gy^e>  Aod^  in 
abori^  to  leave  Bonae  waa  to  esoape^"  be <io>nfe|iseft  "firoox  %x»(dQn:.of 
wihantment  into  the  fresh  air  of  humanity  and  nature  i and*  bumiliatifig 
aa the  truth  mey  boi  I  quitted  it  forever  witbauta.sigb*!' 

Fer  evec!  A  new  and  touchini^  emphasia  is» impacted  to  the  |Jinwy  by 
the  sjtioke  which  so  suddenly  laid  the  kind  wnter  low*  ffm  the  ao 
aeeeqt  memoiry  of  that  stroke^  it  may  seem  frivojlooa,  or  wonv^n^if/  9^ 
mention  as  another  noticeable  pcunt  in  the  "  Rambles?  his  emtlceely 
joadorded  a^^preciatiom  of  good  cheer.  But  bow  taka^  aecowt  o£  toe 
^'lUmbles"  atall»  and  not  safer  to  this  featmie  m  the  BasnUec^ainS- 
vidualitv  ?*--BOt|  be  it  ofaiMnped,  that  he  was.  e^  fip>rtrQnoji^''bi?^^ 
he  waa  healthily  void  o£  Yeservain  iotti^r  dem>  hi^  inkn^V  mistro- 
flemes.  It  had  been  impardooabk  in  A^sweU.  to  omit  Dc^JI«£mo&'s 
eceed  and  pKaetiee  in  this  line  of  tbingp,.  "  Soma^  people,''  qaot^  {besiuge, 
^*  hare  a  foolidi  way  of  oot  mindiiigyf  or  ffie^^pf^Wj  not  Jto  o^nd,  vwat 
tbaj^  eat  For  my  party  Imind  my  be%  veiy  4u&)ujd¥iand  ver^  care- 
friUy ;  fiar  I  look  upea  i^,  tha^Uift.  wha^i^i^  notMmd  ^  pellyi  wilUnsdly 
miod  aiiythiiifif  else*"  So  ava^rsad  a,£amUer  ,of  last  centuig;  a,PJain 
Speaker  oia  thia^as..0Q  moat  other  to^n^s.  ISow,  the  Ba«(ible];  wUh  whom 
we  have  to  do  was  guiltfess  of  this  "  foolish  way  of  not  T!^in<Bp^  oc. pre- 
tending not  to  mind."  If,  at  Dieppe,  he  had  to  put  up  with  a  coarse 
breakfrtst  of  blackish  Bread,  cold  boiled  mutton,  and  straw-coloured 
cofiee,''  he  thought  it  a  thing  to  be  put  down— in  his  book.  He  con- 
fesses how  a  due  sense  of  ^  die  denial  fitneat  of  tUnga''  oaforced  on  him 
the  duty  of  diiaUog^  die  bast  Burgundy  he  could  proeore  in  IMjon,  <'in 
gay  defiance  to  the  fever  wbidi  ao  strangely  but  aurdy  lurks  beneath  the 
'  sunset  glow*  of  ttat  insidious  liquor;'*  how  he    eigpyed  some  cc^ee  and 
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etrtfets"  at  Lyons  I  how*  "  diftBf^t  fa)  hh  ^jiptmilAe  at 
Ayignon;  ttotr  wisfftHl^  he  looked  about  id  ihe^  dre«r)«*kttcken  cf  a 
^uad-itm,  btit  tXL  m  "Tam,    fot  at  flilibbf  bidMi^  'or  n  bnteni^  Or 

a  mouldy  ch^se,  to  Milt  of  somettnirg :iliat  ^m^oiveittiglift  eat^  ^tftra 
battered  petrtei^t^  or  even  ti  nm  of  liaoo^^ttftaiti*  otf  a  bei»e^  oi^lMiMe 
to  ii«^8^e  tbittoaee  ttj^ob  atime  sometMd^  kad  beoi  dMuik;  dioher." 
Gcalfifufly  bc^  rec^  tlie  fare  on  lioari  tbd  steaiMr  ib-  <9^a  rllte 
sumptuous  breakfiun  at  ten;  ^tbeti,  tour  i»f  ettfcuiittt ' FrMieh 

eooliDerp^  ^^Hh".  abottle  of  dear  amber-coloiired  dry  It^aiti  vine  fer*€«idi 
persoti,  felkmed  by  a  desisert^of  ftosb  grapes  aad  mebtid  drptfa^bes^ttiid 
ricb;  dried^frmts,  ytiHk  eoffbe  and  ^pieur^''  <Sbe.  ;  while  iQf«i  ii^  tte 
afi^mooD)  was  served  wHb  simikr  taste,  but  wilii  gre^r  v«tMy 
and  proilifiioB.'*  Genba,  he  fiayff,  ''To  seeifire  a  dinw-^Ae  fiist 
oljckst  of  sensible  ni^ti's  selfish  purpose — by  ohtalninig^  the  re«eisibn  of 
Beats  at  a  table^<!ni6te,  we  toilbd  as  good  men  do  after  iA^  lewaritfkif 
virtue^"  At  the  trame  p^ce^  the  ^'tmible  briUiaDey  of  «uii£gUt'* 
iknoed  him  &om  the  &tigues  of  ^g^seemg,  and  ^'tenerved^  htm  ^ifor 
anytfib^  but  dimien  7%a^  was  welcome,  though  coarsely  e<niceif«d  und 
exeented,**  Stc  At  the  ancient  eapital  of  the  Vdsm,  the  ratal  aBylnm  of 
Cqin>hmu8,-^^^  although  bhuAc  stale  bread  and  shapdiess  masses^  rough- 
fcewn  mutton  and  be^  boUed  to  consist^KT  of  leather^  flanked  by 
botdes  of  the'smallest  inM-add  wine,  eonadtuted  our &ve,  we  hraal^tea 
wit£i  the  enj9yment  of  tiie  Homeric  rage,  and  were  deaf  to  mse  6dg« 
gestions  that  vre  should  be  obHged  to  dine  in  Rome."  Ik  a  rude  ham  at 
MontefiaseoB^  ^  we  satisfied  the  rage  of  hunger  with  ooane  and  plenti- 
fcd  repaid  of  fish,  beef  bcnled  to  teaUia*,  and  greasy  beans,  aceomponied 
by  a  pale  white  wine  of  an  8m(£hr  more  pungent  l^an  ever  dsewhere 
gave  man  an  uninerited  heartburn.     In  an  okl  palatial  inn  at  Badioofimi, 

^  enjojed  a  breakfittt  of  hard  black  bread,  a  huge  platter  ef  ee^gs, 
some  bo%d  beef  of  iihe  usual  consistency,  and  a  great  sldni^  fowl 
swimming  in  ydbwish  butter,  with  the  true  refiA  of  hunger.^  TterAer 
iBq$tMrtfon«rare  notwanting ;  and,  not  wanted. 

QometHiin^  like  a  qualm  of  conscience  we  feel,  at  leaving  tins  beok, 
wiAout  affording  means  of  neutraliong  ^  knpresaion  produi^fe  by 
saA  ^nredir  df  fitend  t^iblHa^  ^  ^  s^-off  of  exssnpleB  of  the  wtkistta 
grave  $nd  refl0otive  n^kObd,  sadi  as,  the  reader  is  eautbned,  aie  fiihrly 
mten^ra^  in  liieeonrse  of  the  jumbles.  Half  adosen  at  the  leasl^we 
luid  marked  for  ctotbn,  bnt  now  is  space  exhausted,  and  we  caneialy 
tihei«fi»e  refer  to  the  RatnlS^r^i  nie^mons  on  thacare^^  of  %r¥^i]llam 
FoUetl,  on  Phiio-BonBsmsm,  other  ecea^onral.  musings  suggested  by 
8q;fats  and  sonnds  in  iatj^gA  traveli  '  And^  another  huge  onnssioa  nlliBt 
crave  the  pardon  it  desmes  not^thatof  the  desmpiive  di^tehee  ci 
aeensry  and  men  aqd  tninners,  c^ten  p^nafled  lAtb  a-groeb  aiad animation 
iluit  inafo  ihe  omiaBoa  more  unpardonahfe 


ItHE  CHARACTER  OF  QUK  FOE, 

It  has  always  1)eeii'a  subject  of  discussion  antt^  •thiMC'iqphm^  whe* 
thor  a  Rnsriau  nation  existed  antiuiQir  lo  Eunk  and  th«  found^tioa  of 
tlie  Russian  state.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  tribe  with  irfaidi 
the  Taragians  founded  a  state  was  one  of  the  numeimi  Scl«Tonio  raees, 
which  in  their  yariety  present  a  similar  tyne>  and»  ||^te  of  the  diffiaieBi 
character  of  their  Ustorji  have  xtetained  it  for  centuries.  The  j^romineiil 
trait  of  tTie  Sdavonic  dbaracter  is  the  imat  of  a  eoospiousness  of  n^A 
abd — in  dose  connexion  with  it — of  m  inner  yeermaig  for  de¥d<H»mi^it» 
The  Sclavonic  tribes  ap|iear  continvaUy  to  lie  ohMtitf  masses^  bliiidlf 
credulous,  sensual,  Gvinfi*  m  the  moment  and  only  etfiog  fov  waomtmik^ 
without  consciousness  ot  individual  freedom,  benee  obedient  and  servila» 
without  desire  or  strength  to  resist  despotism.  Two  undeniaMe  hieteir 
cal  facts  describe  the  Sclavonic  character  more  folly  than  uny  wotda 
could  do:  no  Sclavonic  state  was  ever  founded  without  the  moet  effiMtiiai. 
impulse  from  without,  and  in  none  of  these  states^  after  their  fouadatm, 
has  a  burgher  class  been  developed.  That  yeaminy  for  indiriUMi 
action,  that  thirst  for  Independenoey  by  which  the  Western  citi«n*plnmg 
liberated  themselves  from  harsh  oppression,  are  thovougUy  wantii^  ia 
the  Sclavons.  Hence  they  have  been  termed  an  Asiatic  aatioa  ;  and  if 
by  that  we  wish  to  indicate  the  want  of  that  or^^anised  conneiioa  eiirting 
among  the  Western  nations,  the  expiessioR  is  mdubitably  corveoi.  They 
may  be  counted  precisely  in  the  same  category  with  the  nwmiroiP  Aontie 
races  wbo  live  a  savage  natural  lifo,  without  faigber  impw1s<fl»  only 
obeying^  die  moment  and  the  necesrities  of  the  luHuv — but  who^  when 
aroused  by  a  migration  of  the  nations,  blindly  join  the  movmeni^  mkd 
following  some  conqueror,  traverse  the  world  to  phindsr  aad  deetio^f 
all  they  meet  with.  Even  when  formed  into  states^  they  hsv*  baee^ 
able  to  offer  no  resistance,  or  at  least  a  v^  iasufflkWt  om,  to  meb 
national  inroads. 

The  Sclavons  are  gentle,  effeminate,  mrfanchoJy,  but  at  the  aame  timh 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  la  the  annals  of  no  nation  do  the  henoee  weep 
so  much  as  amone  the  Sdavons,  and  yet  none  4socn»Lt»  «t  tbeeMae  timBi 
such  Inhuman  and  refined  acts  of  cruidty.  A  late  iuithai,*  wAaiQ  mitm 
the  Russians  because,  althougdh  they  de^^y  awi  annihilate,  th«^  do  iKit 
torture,  can  have  read  but  little  Russian  Jbiatarj»  .1^  Sckurooe  ane. 
patriotic,  and  willizi|g^  to  make  the  gmtest  a»ei^fioi8  of  mX :  their  ve&- 
gion  bids  them  see  m  their  fodierland  and  in  the  cnler,  who  is  tiie  viaSiIe 
ri^resentarion  of  it»  the  Deity  himself,  and  aelf-derotioft  is  most  heqmoL 
They  are  firm  in  theur  adh^^ee  to  savageness  imd  want  of  eidtivatitfD^ 
to  old  customs  and  old  dirt,  and  the  less  active  dieir  natwai  resietwMe  hf 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  tndy  a  chosen  nation  of  paasive  reustnce 
when  anything  contrary  to  their  nature  is  fonsed  Wfm  them.  Tbey 
evince  a  ninatic  hatred  fiw^  evexything  bnifpa^  mad  oiipk^  a  nrntional 
vanity  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  improper ;  and  as  is  c^n  found  uiiii£vidiiaii^ 
that  the  most  extreme  arrc^gance  is  united  with  tbeutBiostde||i«eo£  igno- 
rance—so appears  to  be  the  case  with  them  as  it  nation ;  and  die  leas  an 


Bruno  Bauer,  Bnailand  und  das  Qemunenthum. 
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mdmdoal  among  die  Sdavens  may  be  as  regards  die  whole  body — Ae 
more  the  indivioual  has  surrendered  his  individuaUty  to  the  cfrrpontioa 
the  more  unbomided  ^reteosloas  d^  he  t)im  in  die  name  ot  thai  oof^ 
poradon  from  all  who  are  without  this  pale^  whom  he  looks  upon  widi 
the  moM  extfittDe  excM^Histn, 

The  idea  of  properly,*  reaHy  free,  and  obtdned  by  the  activity  of  die 
iiMlh^uid/is  perfeedy  Strang^  to  die'Sdaron,  and  ds  a  former  Russian 
ettiperoi^  Sfdd^  thafinids  ^tatte  only  that  man  polssessed  any  importance 
wim  whom  he  might  be  speaking,  and  only  for  so  long  as  he  spoke  widi 
him — 90  we  may  say  of  die  ScUtTOtt-,  diat  only  diat  man  can'  call  any- 
diiiig  Ins  own  to  whom  the  state  has  eiitm$tea  property,  and  only  so  long 
as  the  state  does  »ot  reeal  it  This  venders  the  resemblance  widi  tha 
great  maw  Ofie«Cal  osdons  peifi^et.  In  die  original  communal  re- 
gi^lrtlMis  of  die  9thtmat  £stnct^,  in  tThich  the  individual  received  a 
piece  of  land  for  nfe^  this  Want  of  indmdnalism  and  property  is  shown 
ari  dearly  as  in  the  eventual  autocracy  of  die  tzar,  who  confiscates  at  his 
^teasnre,  and  binds  every  pro^etor  by  service  to  the  state — that  is,  to 
Aimsel^-'HiiMl  so  keeps  them  m  strict  dependence  on  himseIC  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  natoi^'tbat  diis  tmiversal  nothingness  of  the  indi- 
fidnal  produees  n  ieeling  of  equality,  which  from  a  certain  point  of  view 
sofl^  be  regarded  as  demoeradc.  When  every  one  is  what  he  is  through 
die  state,  no  one  can  rise  above  die  other ;  each  feels  himself  on  the  same 
level  as  his  iie%Mbo«n>;  tot  the  man  who  is  somebody,  can  be  con- 
torted into  a  nobody  in  a  moment,  and  the  person  who  was  nobody  can 
he  appointed  hi  his  stead.  This  is  the  democracy  of  die  East,  or  of 
graves  die  demotraey  of  universal  lawlessness.  It  is,  however^  the  de- 
mocracy of  destiny,  aad  not  of  free  men. 

It  is  an  error,  as  dangerous  as  it  is  widely  propagated,  to  believe  diat 
ohrdiattdMi  or  enMghtenment  can  remodel  this  slavish  character.  The 
flMi^,  when  he  vtelds  to  cuMvadon,  nndoubtedly  does  so  with  talent 
9bA  ^raeOT  he  easrir  assumes  foreign  forms — ^much  more  easOy  than  the 
members  ef  uy  owier  nation,  who  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality,  and 
who  first  modify  and  reproduce  die  stranger  alterations  proposed  to  them: 
he  flppeets  pcfinied  and  shapeiy,  but  is  consequently  far  from  being  free, 
he  h«  only  concealed  his  servile  condition  nnder  a  fair  exterior. 
Tliere  \e  mtm  trtfdi  ia  Bmmo  Bauer^  remark,  ^^e  atheist  prostrates 
Imnself  bdbre  die  statoe  of  the  smnt  with  the  same  passionate  devotion 
as  Ae  eommon-Rtiss.'*- "  The  consciousness  of  freedom  cannot  he  gained 
1^  Hciidiradeii :  it  must  he  iitnate,  <bf  it  is  an  attribute  of  a  nation.  The 
mo^  ctMtatea  ^chcvon  lemAis  a  S<&von;  and  cultivation  only  excites 
m  liie  individusl  die  desli^  to  donihieer  over  die  masses,  Just  as  the  more 
pdwerM  among  the  Selirtf^^ns^ondt  so  much  attend  to  a  development  of 
r^iit  feelings  among  di^  wttlott  as  to 's Adue  and  keep  them  down. 
tbereUm,  we  consMer  civlKsation  to  he  die  development  and  reaHsation 
of  die  ninversd  fteHng  of  riigjlft,  and  barbarism  the  suppresaon  of  all 
human  laws,  we  then  arrive  at  the  discouraging  conviction,  that  coldva- 
don  only  serves  among  the  Sclavons  to  render  barbarism  more  refined 
aocl  (^^pressrve* 

T%e  history  of  states,  hi  its  prominent  features,  is  generally  depicted 
in  th«  manner  of  thenr  foanAadon.    It  is  a  most  ominous  wt  for  die 
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wbole  ftikiri(^of  ite  Rtiaidan  state,  'tiiAt  its  fotarote^dfcffifiBe^*^^ 
West,  from  the  SAtncf  iDb&v^r^il  soi^i^^bMi  laid  ih&  fcutt<rtlw*ol  ail 
the  We^m  States.  Thus  in  tife  ottlsef  ^Mm^  is  ^d^tiat^  ^iMi  tfa»' 
West,  and  tbereby  gatus  a  daim  to  be  «oiitkted  ^  a  fk^esiiiei*  -it 
European  state  femily— a  claim  wfafeli,  {ti  tile  ^tfMMfe  ^  amtMai^  was 
ammlledby  libe  set^aratade  of  ih6  eomiexion  ami  a  T^Mptt"U>  iliflilfciitofr* 
thoi^h  the  terh  boiiS  was  agtttt  rticoim^xiUfi  ata  lal^6i^'^'tt  pnHiMar 
fiul^ii,  and'has  renaained  so  till  now  wHh'ilif^  -m^^SfcttaioitKnaiy  «oe^ 
cess.  '   :    :  1     .  .  M     .  . 

The  Kdman  Taragians  founded  iiie  Rwian  ^^taitd.  A  itfwiiMmthasj  wm^ 
like,  £ree  race  connect^  itodf  wUh  ^  patient  ^  feiBsAi^MtfMlis 
tubes  setded  round  Lake  Biwen,  -and  began  item 'Mb  ^j^efat  t»4js>ai]isi 
united  into  a  soHdlM>dy.  ^TOb  idea  of  ub%-^tiii^  state  QaMiiia  wiaahc 
is  ihe  mostjpowerfiit  cf  dl  among  Ifee  RnssiaBO  wte  WcftMud  Jby  itkli^ 
Varagians.  Tiiis  impidse  from^t^tboiftwttste^pdted  ■  >liliS'*{MlMiSo^'OF'lhii[ 
race  so  isr  supeiSeor  in  mental  odtiiral»m  was  ^niecttsmrj^  «niariJt» 
eddncBe  in  these  un{x)Hsbed  nations  a  desire  ^  mrian<Brf*doBiinia%ina(| 
to  form  a  Rnasian  nation  ofut  tof  the  Bckmreiki  ^tmsi^  ^ 
fusion  of  races  took  plaoe  simihtr  to  those  wq»erindttced -by  IImj  ii«|SMiau*#f 
the  Germanic  and  Norman  tribes  into  Ae  Roman  prnvittcas,  anft  jaiit  aiiUia 
modem  Gaul  lecc^^nises  his  ancestors  both  intbe<femaaiMtf  th^Miaff 
▼inmms  and  of  Ghariemagne,  and  the  Roman  taA  ft&^Bmm  ^tMgfWti 
the  Russian  sees  Ins  forefathers  in  the  comrades  ^  AttiHif  tto  Varrngisw 
just  as  fully  as  in  the  primitite  ficlarons  of  JJovgorod.      i'  '    •  • 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  NamMm'adAfion  to  Ae  BdawMnft'tfima,  bis^ 
tory  certainty  ieaires  us  in  obscimiy,  and  it  appears  as'lf  k  aisi^iswra -bawl 

Proportionately  wedc.  But  even  if  the  fi^Tonb  blood  ariy  psiiuawJ 
nperoepdble  alteration  tfirougli  the  Norman  traaafttsian/«roB'tiiM  <«aeos 
ii^ch  this  Nerman  conquest  luis  left  beliifid  it  in 'tiie  M*e  asid  amU  som 
rangements,  were  vinUetinongfa  betttttries :  in  jfiuji,  the  wkolMf^RnsBHri 
history,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  Ae  Great,  Aosrt  tho  ^4cteH4iitf  #a|MNW 
Amatic  reaction  against  liie  aoetdmtal  okments  of  -IfiMrl^  falfodwawiiby 
the  Normans.  We  have  here  a  process  -of  developeseist  prSeia^^iflsyitf 
to  thai  in  the  histcty  of  Franca,  with  1iie««captiOiitbit^  iB&atMiia^ 
place  somewhat  nrare  nqpidly,  and  can  egawte  ^*syia|iiiily*ths<wigiiiai 
mneriUeand  barbaroos  sameness;  for  Western  mindsdo  notiadtkavanie 
interest  which  was  eausted  in  iMnce  bjths  gM^  mAtfit^maA£kai 
TictoiT  oyer  the  feudal  ndbiiity.  But  tbe  nanr^rsal  faotarssga'tlia  awia4 
&  nobuity  which  is  busied  ifiSk  ihe  de^elopmetffc  4md'pro8trnilia>  ofiti  Ma 
independence,  and  a  people  wliiiBfe,  in  cOijiaibtiaft'wftfli'ttayA;,  aaaala 
against  this  independence  aa  something  an^natieaal,  a^  Sti^Kaate  im 
traduce  unlimitea  equaKty.  Ji0t  as  in  Ftvnec  tfiN  bayond  iha  tiase  ot 
Charlemagne,  tlie  two  natioiudities  ranmn  esMtmlOy  'ea|iauata>  aad  ob^ 
gradually  Decame  fused,  the  sanie  m^r  be  «ei)M4Ma  m  Rassia.  Ustrf 
we  end  of  die  tenth  century  Y aragians  ^overfted  hi  fitiisiay  tinsea 
derrmg  fresh  strength  frvm  the  West.  With  VfauMHor^  a  QfUmmxB^ 
pince  first  ascends  die  tfntme,  just  as  in  Aranee  tfaa  Mrly^brmad 
French  nationality  rose  to  power  in  the  person  of  Hi^h  <2apet*  But 
Rurik  and  his  sucoessora  were  just  as  ambitions  tafealisa  tiw  idaa  iif  a 
Rusuan  empire,  both  intenudty  and  extemi^,  atwareGiadwigaBrftlia 
Carolinians,  and  the  united  Y aragian  and  SolaroiBO  aailteial  itMSigth 
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ii  m  poMiU^  for  tbem,  a$  the  uuiM  Qewaa  and  Roni^ii 
iseiMimd  it{K)a$ible  fof  Chftrlem^Ae,  to  fouiHl  his  empire  j$ 
«1m  l^Miks,  ^althoiagh,  it  is  tni%  the  latter  had  the  advantage  oy^  th^ 
Vm^aM.  in  finding  the  veatigeg  of  former  cultivatioo.  .  ,  . , 

Thus,  ihmt,  the  j^SMPMdiate  sacoeaiors  of  Rurik  ipr^^se^  ifouthwards, 
MlMved  ibek  lA^tf^^h  from  Novgorod  io  Kiev,  and  the  same  pro- 
Vidifi^l  im|Md«e(ivfaM^  led  the  Gera  n  nd  Nonnans  to  repeated  excur- 
aioosinto  Ibe  J^aHHUn  proYineeai^  u^uil  tliu  tottering  empire  yielded  to 
thcttr  blowsy  seemed  to  have  indicated  to  the  Varagians  the  route  to  the 
Eati  R»miin  99  Bj^Eai^tioe  «iQ|we,  aud  to  have  iinplauted  in  the  Russian 
naliiit  i3titk%,4dee^^mt  that  th»y  are  destined  to  be  the  ioheritors  of  the 
Byiantine  emp$^  atid  ^f  By^atine  cultivation.  As^  Jk  Jfrjeaof 
j^aiti^  thpowgh  mm^  maackabld  concatenation  of  fair^fifi^i^;,^^ 
njumfm,  ^mty  -Eimpeaii  «¥e||t,  ^ven  if  at  first  sight  &pfleai:w-  ~ 
ptiilouatfer  B>WMa%  has  oiUy-helped  to  improve  her  position  in  '. 
Mdsitte  hflr  te  an  Almost  heiigh^j^tAQb,|thrp^ 
]^U8aU»  Uindnessi  supported  hj  th^  ipmM^ 
mrtidns^  Rttsmii  UUeratewrs^  Bnsi^  has  aucceeded  in  pr^enting  tg 
j^ahtto^pMlioi^  the  veij  ^tUng  which  most  evinces  the  public  weakness, 
as  the  most  evident  proof  of  her  incomparable  strength  and  future 
sMtfity.  Men  of  btttUaat  and  well-deserved  reputation  have  worked  on 
fNsbUeof iai«a  with  the  beat  £uth  in  the  deception,  and  their  words  have 
mctt^  «ead]l]^  i((lf|i4  aecasi^  the  more  visible  was  the  repugnance  with 
•vrhich  they  ei|>MS0fl  tbsir  opnioa.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  traditional 
ide*  of  W6  i^imale  eosquest  of  Constantinople  by,  tb«,  Eusgians  has 
h&im  ^•adod  aa  4  Vnoit  striking  proof  of  the  sta-eng^  oil^  the  Eusi^i^ 
^^MUsttd  aBMgfP)  <«ad  as  evant  which  is  drawing  near  fruition  with 
th*  leoassity  c»  40^Qy*  But  if  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  this  very 
rnp" W>Oottt'»otiaa  of  destiny,  if  we  will  not  yield  the  vietoiy  to  nonsense, 
Cflwa-ihe  mare  £aoi  of  ilt  being  aansensa,  and  believe  in  the  probable 
«<MiqMl»i#£  Ceostamtiai^  in  the  year  1854,  because  the  monk  Aga- 
ihfciigaUfl ywphewed  it;  or^  if  we  will  regard  the  matter  impartially  and 
IttStoricaUy^  it  will  appear  to  us  ridiculous  not  to  see  in  the  unsuccessful 
SMMenpta  o£  the  BusaawSy  -from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries^ 
vtksmMt^  nveakMsaaBd  neeessary  limitation  to  their  nationality,  instead 

In.th«  teiitii  oenybifiy  the  BusMaag  af)|i6ared  for  the  first  time  befoi^ 
Oipflaotwopla  >  evideiB^y  throijigh  the  impulse  of  the  Varagian  princes^ 
tfak  mimkk  to  ihe  -south,  in  which  >the  northern  tribes  wished  to 
luiq[if^  oilfiUsatioii .  and  ^the  more  costly  luxuries  of  life,  was  frequently 
vapeoted  ih  €he  progress  of  the  ^same  eentury,  though  always  unsuccess- 
fitUy.  Undoul^edly  the  Russians  weregreatlv  feared  by  the  Byzantines^ 
and  it  ia  SMS  from  the  descniptioas  left  by  tne  latter  that  the  warlike 
qualitiea  and  the  eaution  of  the  Van^gians,  in  <K>njunetion  with  the  blind 
deTctioA  of  the  ScdavcHia,  rendered  thia  enemy  a  very  dangerous  one  fol: 
iha  empire^  whieh  ooald  only  oppose  them  by  crafby  policy,  not  by  any 
fluffident  nsatenal  strengtlK  Still  these  very  accounts  seem  to  prove 
that  thelear  of  the  Byzantines  was  not  so  much  of  the  Sidavons  as  of  the 
Normans,  ibr  the  prof^eey,  The  pale-haired  race  of  the  northerns  will 
conquer  the  dty"  (this  is  the  original  reading  of  the  oracle),  evidently 
nSm  to  Sviatoialar  and  his  Varagian  comrades.    The  more  this  Norman 
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raise,  In  tiie  cMnarie'of  time«'I^m(4^aMttj^  b^^'^iE^       d^e  m<m 
aid  the  danger  meotethg  Bjrati^ifiiii^'  ^brp^  ^  r^i^^ffif^i;.  J[o9tead 
tfa^  ktter  bdi^  conq^iei^a*  by  the  B'WiftVi^  Jilt  JQj9^P9%  cooauery^ 
BMia^  and  pairtiaUf^xMaoed  bflT  tP^^HtiicaL  .4?P^4^^*  <  deatbr^ 

Eu^aa  state,  ^soh  was  U9elf  undw  tb^  pp^^r  |;^,X^|;{^^  it  a| 
length  yielded  ifeo  atanentitely  diffeienteoemy,  >rl>o  p^awl»u?w.  bia  ground 
{bvoentirkbrmthe  Latb  entice ;  aad  qdw,  irheQt^i^f^^rQivtbrou 
the  iial(ui!atri»iiif8e  of  tibingi,  aad  the  of  ephem^  ^st^uoe  thait  ioi- 
pendf  over  aU  Oriental  stiatefv  appears  compelled  to  quit  tb^  9tag^  ^^i^  A 
loh^  illneeff,  Rnsflittia  said  io  be  the  predestined  heir^  a^to  bd.ve  plead^ 
preyed  ber  daimii  by  ber  firm  adhereoce  to  old  tradilioos !  -  .J 

•  It  ^odd  be  more  reasonable  to  say,  ^  As  Russia  was  DOt  a|4^ 
eenquer  Constantinople  In  th^  tenth  iH*  fifteenth  centurie^^  ehe  .wiJQi  q^^ 
suooeed  in  the  nineteenth,  for  her  many  unsuecessful  attempts  pibye^li^ 
she  lacks  stren^^"  Instead  of  this,  the  oonclusion  is  drawn  :  biei^^^fU) 
Russia  has  made  so  many  fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  ConstjmAirHQife 
^thout  giving  up  the  notion,  she  has  furnished  a  proof  that  she  wSi 
carry  it  into  execution  in  the  nineteenth  century*  Such  is  the  pecuKif;; 
lo^o  of  om^  enlightened  age  I  *  •  *  >  i 

The  Germans  in  the  West  forcibly  acquired  cnltlyation.  a^  Qinj^r. 
anity ;  iihey  did  not  m^ely  yield  passively  to  strange  instkiftionS)*  bi^| 
evinced  their  self-action  in  ii^  and  aM  that  emanated  &Oqi  tms  cc^amd^ 
between  two  worlds  is  chi^y  their  work.  The  mi4dIe.j|ges,bfeJir 
stamp — are  the  product  of  their  creative,  if  barbarpus,  ei^rgy. .  Jttrji^ 
however,  usfleaa  to  search  after  iheiraits  of  Russo-fSclavon  sponiian^^ 
Alter  the  attempts  of  the  Vasagians  to  conquer  By;Ejpitii;^n — aud  with 
tha,t  city,  dvilisajtion  and  a  new  faith--had  faile^i  w^  isghi^^ 

and'l^e  choice  was  left  her,  either  to  fall  back  into  Asiatic  stu^gpadon  aw 
barbarism,  or  to  pasinvely  assume  the  civilisation  offe^  b^r^  ^"^fJ^PH 
Undoiibtedly^tiie  former  would  have  ti^n  plaee  bad  ;it  not  bj^jpTlpr^^ie^ 
efiectnal  ^wehr  of  the  Yan^iaa  impulse.  The  Korman  elemei^ik  gf^Gf^ 
the  viotbry  for  the  latter.  ,  .       -  iJe 

!N«iking'  is  more  distinetive  of  the  Sdavonic  charncteip  j^Wt 
events  that  todk  pl^  on  the  intrD4uctiQn  qf  Christiaxuty  mto 
VJadimnr  folt  tkat  he  date  aot  remiain  mhh  P.aga,n.  estrai^ixu^^  t^em^ 
the  Cbnstian  states,  if  be  wished  to  enw«  A  iutwre  t<^  bis  statfi^ 
had  iben  the  ehoio^  between  ihe  3y»mtmd  and  Ibe  .(|i^rmaD-Cktbdl|^ 
Ghristiani^  2  but  at  the  s«iie  tiw  Is^nygyi^  sij^png^y  reeombaenijed 
ifaer  exiaflnpie  of  the  Bid^^aiiai^  attrscj^  his^oiiicer^^  w^  only^ecGui^ 
eb  aeeouiit  of  the  pfobJ^tioti  of  ^^i^.  Eyeu  tte.  Jews  (s^wi  that  Aey 
should  again  attain  ta  bi£^  boppjir  vx  Russia^  but  their  reli^oa 
rejected  by  Vladimir  m  -already  oondeiPf»^e4  Jl)y.  history. .  Ten  chosen  men 
wete  sent  to  enamiine  into  *  the  difiwent  reUgipns,  and  they  decided  for 
Byzantine  Christiawty*  as.  wthraUing  the^spnse^;  while  the  worship  in 
Owmany  was  <defiK»entr<iiiL  the  dwrn,  of  )m^ty^-  tJudotil^y,  too,  the 
eld  inveterate  hatred  between  the  Germans  mjd  Sclayoas  had  led  to  iJijfl 
decision,  and  tluc^  haired  J^tw^en  the  nations  w^  afterwflurds  ^ound  in  the 
odium  iheologictmf  mUA  tbo^Bywrntiae  Ob^cb  ^pes^  w4  ever  iriU,  en-t 
tertain  agpine*  CalhoUe  (ama*ianityf^    .  , 

VladifiQir  had  utmAy  been  haptuied)  and  mwiied  to  a  Gwjian  (unncesfi^ 
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ere  he  deaMy^d  ihiii^kg^^ktieTeit  th&  i»hdbiiaiitsiof  fiieir>tO(tiiel)9ak8 
of  iheThnem,  ^i^tt^kh^  were  bdp4^!^  iit  lUtaithiiMD^  aod  meah 
aengers  aljl  throttgh  l^e  kingd^  tO'  baM^el  fiod  nitrodbee  Chmtidnky; 
Thus  a  new  reli^oil  was  introduced  ib  tneiilAee<o£t^dd  qnOy  auddeal^; 
and  without  ^e  nW^teit  esAernaPo^pbG^On.    ]£  we  isoinpais  Idia  Jone 
and  violent  external  and  interiid  eonte^ts  which  in  die  West;  were  .aUidl 
to  the  introdniition  6f  Chnatianity^the  eaTiige  and  repeated  wars  Ui 
which  the  Celts  defended  their  old  national  religion  igainsi  tiie  Bcmans, 
we  shall  fancy  the  facile  Chtistianidng  ol  Russia  as  afanozti  mytiincal* 
Only  the  ^a^siveness  of  the  Selavonie  character^  and  it^  relation  to  the 
rielrgion,  can  serve  as  an  explanation*    In  truths  whoKt  change  in  the 
belief  was  effected  by  Russia  being  Christianised?    There  were  otW 
dames,  and  nothing  more.  Whether  the  Ruse^niei^y  fell  down  be&re 
iihe  itnti^e  of  Perun,  and  now  before  &tit  of  tihe  Red^meiv  it  was,  now  as 
fiefW,  the  sa!£s{action  of  a  superstMous  impnlse,  esd  in  die  new  Christian 
If^y  the  old  Russian  national  Ood  was  adorod,  in  whom  the  utter  ex^ 
^^jnsiveness  and  vassaldom  of  Selavonism  is  personified. 
"  Stilt,  for  all  thisy  the  recepl^n  of  Byzantine  Christianily  was  a  moat 
importajnt  act.    Just  as  th&  fbrm  of  religion  bears  in  its  dogmatic  for- 
mid  petrifaction  the  true  type  of  the  East,  so  it  w«t  in  Russia  the 
adequate  expression  of  the  predominant  Asiatic  character  in  Sokrvonismy 
Afad  fosterfed — by  means  of  a  dergy  dhrected  from  Constantinople — tibat 
&natic  opposition  to  the  free  and  Roman  West,  which  oonld  only  be  kept 
np,  l^owever,  through  the  intei*est  of  Russia,  as  an  independent  and  self-* 
stfBScang'  state.    As  stch^  Russia  must  not  only  advanee  towards  the 
South,  but  also  in  the  North  and  West,  and  try  to  gain  possession  of 
the  coasts  and  seas;  but  here  she  came  into  collision  wuth  Gathorio^ 
^ermanic  cultivation,  which  sought  to  hnrl  her  back  npen  her  own  bar- 
barism.   This  is  the  most  tragical  aspect  of  the  Russian  st«t&  £very 
state,  '  as  such,  demands  a  certain  amount  of  civilisaiaon ;  withoot  it 
ifOUe  can  exist.    Even  the  most  savage  Mongolian  ehiefa  aoe  £onnd^ 
itf);ertheir  conquest  of  countries  and  mttions,  to  have  introduced  a  certain 
ainount  of  cultivation  for  the  security  of  their  own  anthority.    But  the 
ICtissiiiGL  state  is  entirely  deficient  in  all  internal  condi^ns  fyr  Ihe  'de- 
vi^opment  of  civihsation,  tlnd  even  the  external  geographioal  condttkms 
cdnld  only  be  acquired  1^  conquest,  to  which  the  niore  impediments  mre 
opposed  the  more  reason  there  was  to  apprehend  a  savaspe.  and  baribarods 
deduction,  6n  the       of  Russia,  of  already  existing  heaiUiy  and  vigomn^ 
civilisation.    This  is  the  internal  cowtradietion  hom  which  the.Rtasiaii 
itate  suffers.    It  must  eiliher  advance  iSo  hr  to  the  South,  Nort^iy  and 
West  and  expand,  unty  fi,  has  destroyed  the  independence  of  all^cui* 
fivated  nationalities  in  Euro^,  6r  it  miwt  r«Wre  to  it»«tepnes,  and  oeade 
to  be  a  state.   The  last  bannot  naturally  be  the*  choice  of  the  state  its^^ 
but  only  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  die  menaeed  nations^  when 
th^  arrive  at  a  perceptiott  of  thi^  £aft^al^tradi<^eiK 

Russian  history  dols  not  prermlt  the  least  idoubt  thai  the  internal  ccm* 
dltions  of  self-culfivation  are  entirely  wanting**  hi  die  nation  thene  is 
not  the  slightest  impulse  for  the  approprialTon  of  etviUsatioiv  but  only 
hatred  and  contempt  of  it.  Christianity,  tkr  ftom  arousmff  ibe^e  impulses, 
has  rather  increased  this  hatred,  and  has  Airnished  a  remarkable  proof  bow 
Htde  it  is  capable  of  promoting  civilisatiou  without  other  factors.  Nowhere 
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tm  way  org;Boiflftlion  be  found  in  Russia  for  the  pxomoflon  of  tlie  itr- 
iuteatM  of  omlifadoiiy  with  the  exception  of  Novgorod^  and  its  colonies^ 
and  tills  oomm^reial  citj^  in  whose  hheral  constitution  Western  influenoe 
it.]MTOeptiUe,  only  promotes  the  exchai^e  of  the  native  raw  producttous 
4ot  fevet^  mapufactures.  At  an  age,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  harharilj 
of  the  fmitA  system,  and  spite  of  all  the  dismemberment  existing  in  the 
West^  iodustriid  towns  flourished|  and  a  powerful  middle  class  was  in 
pvofi^  alibrmatibny  Russian  history  ol^rs  us  nothing  but  savage  oon^ 
teat*  fer  f^ewer,  which  were  carried  on  by  a  thoronghly  degenerate  nation, 
aiKitisfied  with  its  slavish  humiliation,  and  in  which  the  traces  of  iJhe 
Noraaa  love  of  Hberty  may  be  reeognised  in  a  most  distorted  shape,  but 
much,  more  ^ioly  the  velapse  into  aJl  the  horrors  of  Oientalism.  And 
how  cftn  it  hei  denied,  in  the  presence  of  the  scene,  which  the  history  t»f 
Gkriiiuin  Rusfiai  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tunes  presents  to  us,  that  there  are  nations  which,  llirough  their  inca- 
pability to  acquire  civilisation  voluntarily,  must  receive  ^  m  the  ten(M^ 
acfao<d  of  politiqal  subservience,  and  then  only  with  doubtful  success. 

In  iike  want^  of  a  longing  for  civilisation  and  industry — ^in  the  restn<i)t^n 
of  cultivation  to  what  is  ahsolutdy  necessary — in  the  universal  lawlessnepsv 
which  fbraishes  no  guarantee  that  persons  can  en  sure  to  themselve;?  llie 
fruit  of  their  exertions — in  the  passiveness  of  die  nation — we  may  find^  A% 
explanation  of  the  frightful  history  of  Russia.  The  iiobiJitj  broughtr  in 
by  tile  Varagian  conquest  alone  appear  to  be  active,  and  the  elements  of 
the  movement ;  but  they  had  almost  entirely  lost  their  Western  cbli* 
raoter.  That  feeUog  of  liberty,  honour,  dignity— that  chivalry  whidfr  in 
the  Weft  syirrounded  barbarism  with  a  certain  poesy,  and  contained  the 
gemn  o^  the  higheet  development,  is  utterly  absent  in  Russia.  While  in 
Poland^  through  the  influence  of  Catholicism  and  Germany^  the  Sclavon 
BoUeman  was  in  some  measure  Germanised,  the  Norman  noblemto 
became' iuJRfissia  a  Sclavon:  that  is,  he  sank  down  and  gradually  Ibat 
the  natloiiat  qualities,  which  in  the  West,  and  under  the  blessings  of 
eivilidatjon,  would  have  borne  the  fairest  fruit.  Through  ti^  passiveness 
mA  entire  want  of  resistance  from  below,  he  was  a  much  more  refill 
And  terrible  tyrant  than  ever  the  feudal  nobility  were :  upwardis,  how- 
eveiv  those  relations  of  mutual  rights  and  duties,  upon  which  the  Westom 
lobgdoms  were  built,  could  not  grow;  the  relation  subsistihg  with  tlie 
gvand-duke  rather  assumed  the  character  of  chance  and  mechanism, 
.  which  could  only  entail  cruelty  on  both  sides.  In  Western  fbudafita 
.  tiiere  lay,  if  in  a  rough  fbrm,  a  principle  of  rectitudie  and  morality  |  thit 
^  in  the  relation  of  the  boyar  to  those  above  and  those  below  him  lliis 
entirely  disappeared.  The  peasant  is  a  s)ave  in  any  case,  and  a  slave  in 
a  much  noore:  hopeless  condition  than  ihe  villain  of  the  Western  middle 
ages ;  buti  the  boyar  is  also  one,  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  Mm- 
aelf  feared.  The  history  of  Russia  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  nothing 
but  the  history  of  slave  revolts  and  their  gradual  suppression,  and  we 
hardly  know  what  reply  to  make  when  Russians — and  those  highly 
educated  men,  even  revolutionary  Russians— congratulate  their  nation 
because  it  was  freed  from  the  horrors  of  feudalism,  while  history  shows, 
with  the  clearness  of  day,  that  this  nation  is  incapable  of  any  social 
organisation  basod  on  principles  of  justice — such  as  the  feudal  system  was, 
Christianity  was  the  sole,  weak  bond  which  united  Russia  to  civi&a^ 
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tion-*-tiie  idea  which  had  baen>  finpty  iDoealated  in  tbe  natioD  hem  the 
time  of  Rurik,  of  Russia'^  uoity,  of  **^olf^  Rnsflia^thieF  oniy  oxw  whiuli 
prevented  a  di^folution  of  the  state.   TUs  idea  has  YemoiDed  inr  Ml 
T^our  till  the  present  day,  and  fbrms,  we  mny  say,  tile  eoie  interari 
strength  of  the  state ;  it  was  the  principal  support  of  the  gprand^ddbn 
in  their  contests  with  the  opposing  elements  within,  tmd  rendered  it 
possible  for  them  to  hurl  down  ererytimig  "diat'  was  pmnioent  and 
appeared  independent,  and  to  rule  with  autocratic  poiw  <;^r  a^  body 
of  da^&    Cnristianity  in  Russia,  however,  originriUy  only  btouglrt  ike 
atete  into  a  necessary  dependence  on  Bysanthim.    Rossia  ww  a  mmd 
conquest  of  Constantinople ;  the  Greek  patriarch'  was  the  lord  of  the 
Russian  clergy  ;  and  spite  of  all  the  attempts-  of  the'  Rmrian'  grands 
dnkesi,  they  never  succeeded,  as  long  as  l^e  Greek  empire  endured;  ki 
asserting  their  ecclesiastical  independence.    This  dependence  was  a  irth> 
c^ssitj.    The  Rusnan  grand-dukes  had  no  other  copy  for  their  govetiu 
,m^nt,  savage  and  barbarous  as  it  was^  than  Byzantium,  and  the  n«s>- 
snres^  which  even  the  most  imperfect  state  on  the  lowest  stage  of  oivffiw^ 
.  twn  cannot  entirely  do  without,  they  could  only  derive- from  that  capital. 
This  dependence  was  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  g^nd-dukes; 
This  was  clearly  seen,  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tbe  Bycantine 
.  empire  was  ov^hrown  by  the  Latins,  and  a  Laiin  empire  estabudied  in 
,  Constantinople^  A  few  years  later,  Russia  was  also  subdued — not  by  tfie 
West,  i^gainst  whom  her  Sclavonic  national  character  and  her  reMgmn 
exdusiveness  most  strenuously  protested,  but  by  the  Tartars*'  Rusi^a 
remained  for  neariy  three  centuries  tmAer  the  yoke  of  tbe  MoBgolam 
Khans»    The  nation  bore  this  yoke  with  servile  calmness — the  Amtic 
elem^  in  their  nature  felt  to  possess  some  affinity  with  the  Tartars^, 
the  princes  crawled  befbre  the  Mongol  chiefe,  and  sought  with  tliar 
,  assistance  to  obtain  some  advantage  for  their  own  self-will.    But  in  dlis 
school  of^  oppression  the  Muscovite  dynasty  gradually  grew  np,N  and  when 
the  Tartar  empire  fell — not  through  the  exertions  of  the  Russian  nation, 
but  through  its  internal  dissolution,  which  is  the  fete  of  all  empires 
mdchanicdUiy  founded  by  conquest— 4iiis  dynasty,  supported  hy  the 
newly-aroused  feeling  of  unity,  and  schooled  in  the  art  of  ruling  mq- 

Eloyed  by  the  Khans  and  adapted  to  slaves,  was  enabled  to  wage  the 
attle  against  the  still-existing  so-termed  aristocracy.  This  conteet, 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  French  kings  against  <Mr 
vassals,  in  so  far  as  the  state  unity  was  to  be  restored  in  either  instnioe, 
ia  perhaps  the  most  horrible  whidh  the  history  of  the  world  can  dkf^y  ; 
and  if  a  great  Englishman  once  said  that  a  nation,  which  refused  to  pay 
taxes  imposed  by  itself,  would  be  easily  led  to  destroy  the  liberty  of 
En^and,  so  we  may  say,  with  a  great  deal  more  justice,  that  a  nation 
which  not  only  suffered  such  atrocities,  but  even  applauded  them,  and 
even  now  enthusiastically  lauds  the  performers  of  such  honrm  t»  the 
benefectors  of  Europe,  would  also  be  capable  under  fevouring  cironm*- 
stanoea  of  destrojring  every  trace  of  liberty  and  civilisation  thro^gH  Ae 
whol^  breadth  of  the  continent.  In  the  conduct  of  tJle  tsar,  from  tlie 
moment  when  he  undertakes  to  reaHse  his  idea  of  state  onion,  a^  truly 
insane  frenzy  is  expressed  against  everything  possessing-  the  slighted 
character  of  independence,  and  the  barbarities  he  perferms  are  generally 
aa^  useless  as  they  are  reSned.    We  perceive  in  these  tzars  a  species  of 
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mad  hatred  of  theur  owii  Qatiop^  ^.  qp^>ff»qjW<W>o€>i^HbifltfM^ 
incapwlity  for  civitisation  f  and  it  10  a  xfiioi^fif^!^  Iliii^  ijfiHuftr 

etidnC]/'*  Wqmes  the  more  marked  fit,tbe.mo9aen^]nriieA'it«  'fli|c^ 
been  Restored,  and  thf  necessity.  Jfor  the  el^np^tg .  of  1  iwdtifAlioii  A^jmmto 
felt       '    /  '  ...       '  '  .  f-.-  .  •  Mf  M-ii  m-.  ••"i 

These  elements  were  necessarily,  derived,  long  befpue  Ft^ntbeiCfanafc'ft 
ttb.^  firpih.  ^rcii|^  countries,  and  ^riocmaUy  £rom  Qmrwfkjh  ^  Ail  iba 
ira^  mdek  m^n^^^  requir^  for  the  oi^gai^^^tkoA     the  fitHte 

^^^^^01^^  from  the  We4*   From  the  %Eioin«aA«iiee  It 

Rip^&ii  i^m  has  l»een  in  existence,  after  the  Tartao*  yoka  hed  heea 
shaken  off  and  the  hoyar  aristocracy  annihUat/ddj  this  state  Jbaa  bettt 
solely  supported  by  Germans,  and  it  would  loiE^^  f^O  faaveif«eoUa|NHd. 
and  tbe  nation  relapsed  into  the  Asiatic  stagnation,  to  which' its  natsm 
has  a  decided  tendency,  had  not  the  We^iter^  elsmenta  «ii8toiifeed&: 
Ivan  Vassilyevitch  (1462-1505^  summoned  ariphiteQls,  engineersy  btf^.' 
founders,  jewellers,  and  physicians  from  Gcxmany  aod  Italy  punderi his 
Buceessor  the  Germans  proved  themselves  thft^  strength  of  toet«tate;«wa4^ 
in  the  revolutions  and  dismemherment  ivhich  M  a  lat^  date  ^tftisafife: 
Bussia,  it  is  only  the  Germans  and  foreigxiera  to  whpm  the  sti(|€^>9wea  ;its 
integrity.  .       .  .      ij« )  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  we  here  have  a  fact  unparalleled  in  ^h^inraidpns  hifftdqr. 
of  the  world.  We  are  acquainted  with  nations  of  Iq^t  ]fr)u^.bu» 
heen  conquered  by  a  stranger  race,  fused  with  them»  sM^^  giwlywIIy  driven 
to  assume  civilisation.  But  here  we  have  the  natipi|al  p^s^  ^Avorr. 
measurable  empire,  which  was  Qn}y  j»ug^y  patched  togetb^  vai,  hk 
despair  about  his  own  nation — in  the  effecting  of  whose  df^^ad^ioQ^llOV* 
ever,  he  has  himself  done  the  most — erecting  a  st^  vfith  j^seigH^  tlcMneiititf 
against  the  will,  and,  indeed,  thq  nature,  of  his  nation,  whit^dlOBO^ia 
him  their  natural  representative  and  absolute  ruler;  a  stat^  l|y,st(Qmi»  mm* 
over,  which  is  principally  designed  to  keep  that  n^tim^pm^^silft  wi^f^^^ 
forms  the  substructure.  This  inner  conteadictipnof  tsM^.iHireili^- 
able.  When  the  Koraans  conquered  and  cultivated  Qa^  jiifey>i|»j^*Qdii9ild 
their  own  liberal  laws,  their  munidpal  constki^ion^fjtb^ir-.^ajijn  |p^t  ai^ 
creative  national  talents,  which  raised  and  enpobled  th^  iii^qfitiTedt'ftfkt^i . 

*^?f^Ffl^?S4>¥?t^n'^^?i8^^*^^  been  removed*  .  The  tzaj?,  hnpnelf,* 
BiHMy  imlSr not  act  in  titis  lashtou.  Had  fiussia  fallen  into  tb^  power  fof 
<^  pe?ga«ns^  or|pi^e  aJ;}i§r,fj|Ypiaed  nation,  il^|^r^<?^iw«ld  have  he^n 
su^^toy  that j^^^  t^li^  J^pmana  m  Gaul..  Persoiial^  liberty,  Is^^s.  of  •  . 
ffi^V  "beral^i^^^  have  been  taken     Bussi^  ^md  Bmi^aii 

nmdnahty  would  have  been  benefited  by  themj  01:  wotild  Wve  h^  togivo. 
ground,  like  the  Indian  before  tke.  cultivation  pf  .thiei  Anglo-SalcDl*  cobr 
nists.  The  tzar  could  not  think  of  implanting  in  Rupsia.Sia  more  liberal 
foreign  laws  together  with  reign  dvilisatipn;hoiemai»ed  9.  EuwiaBy . 
that  is,  a  barbarian,  and  tlu  r  \  iisation  he  intiroduQed  could  only  aeinre  to- 
render  this  barbarism  more  rritnu^d.  It  is  ppt  njerely  die  artifimal  aaturo 
of  the  so-termed  Bussian  eultiMition,  its  hot-hquse  cjiaraoter— *-not  merely 
the  fact  that  it  only  exists  by  suffisr^ce,  and  under  the  protection  of  tte 
tzar,  though  in  utter  opposition  to  the  whole  spfa^it  of  JB-ussian  nationality; 
but  it  is  the  end  which  it  must  exclusively. pur^ue^which  should  fill  civilised 
Europe  with  terror  and  horror.  It  is  not  merely  rimple  absolutism*  ia 
the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  represefl^d.in  the  lord  of  Ruamn.\ 
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mt&omMtyj  fbt  abdMutisto  eiiti  tB6w  the  etidstence  of  cortaia  lawa — ^for  lur 
atenee,  that  (f^'fTOfttHf^tat^^  hideed,  nearly  always  does  so.    In  Rus$|^ 
howerer,  there  neffei^  Wta  any  law  of  property,  and  U  is  not  an  ^naj^tjij 
plwase  when  we  «ftll  the  t^ar  the  absolute  master  of  life  and  property.  ^ 
From  the  first  moment  the  Russiap  nation  reco||iiised  in  this  Western 
cidtivation  a  dangerous  f6e' to  its  own  nationaliiy,  and  angrily  rejected  it^ 
After  the  hatred  to  tHe  iM^yiir^ there  is  no  more  prominent  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Ri]9siajiy^  liikri'inis  self-same  detesta      of  civilisation.  !E^Ye^ 
the  command  of  tlifeii!'  adored  tzar  could  not  overcome  this  hatred,  and  it 
is  in  so  flEUr  pefrf((c1$;j^' Justified,  as  the  condition  of  a  nation  not  destined  for 
cidtivation  is  only  rendered  worse  by  its  arbitrary  iutroduction.  To  civi- 
liaation  the  Russian  nation  is  indebted  for  serfdom,  and  its  immense  ex- 
tension.   This  hatred  is  assuredly  irradicabk,  but  it  would  have  sure|j^ 
been  more  fi^equently  expressed  in  deeds,  had  i^^.  some  .obscure  feeling 
told  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  thij  odiotiS^.c^tiTi^n  had  assisted 
7  the  restora^n  of  the  empire,  and  consequeilAy  ttf  p^nu^m|^ 
pendenee  of  t^e  nal^n.    When  the  boy ars  hia^^l^n  ^Sesi^ 
state  unity  restored,  the  tzaric  despotism  and  iiss  si^po^  joi^^^ 
tton,  were  the  sole  things  which  could  save  the  u^ity  and  inaependence 
of  the  state.    To  no  purpose  was  the  ridiculous  comedy  of  a  Russian 
nstiotial  assembly  acted,  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  state  from  thft, 
nadonaKty  itself.    What  use  was  a  parliament  where  there  were  no  in- 
terests-^ t.f>.,  no  laws,  no  liberty,  no  labour,  and  no  property  ?    The  state 
wae  in  a  state  of  disscMion,  and  seemed  to  be  destroyed  by  revolutions 
and  external  fbes.    For  the  Russians  make  revolutions,  however  little 
our  statesmen  appear  to  talce  this  eventuality  into  their  calculations,  and 
that  not  aUhoughy  but  becatue^  they  are  slaves.    The  same  people  who 
prostmte  themselves  to-day  before  the  tzar,  appear  moved  and  prete^d 
to  »hed  tears,  are  to-morrow  ready  for  revolt  and  revolution;  for  tae^  vot^ 
feeling  of  slaveiy,  the  want  of  will,  the  internal  lack  of  libf^^  g^e^^ 
prodme  those  gigantic  demonstrations  from  which  rey<rtu^n8  ;fijf)aniik^ 
Neither  lihesQ  revolutions  nor  the  national  assemblies  could 
stttt^;  Aey  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  despotism  of  the  ^r  j 
alone  proved  himself  to  be  the  substance  of  the  nation  ;  but^  ii^^  gr^^^^ 
form  and-  maintain  an  empire,  he  was  compelled  to  sui|im<^^|;^^^ig-^ 
ments  to  bis  aid. 

F<»  a  long  wWle  civfllfeation  'and  barbarism  were  thug  externally  con- 
nected, until  Pf  tiir  the  6reat  effected  a  junction  between  them,  by  ord^i;- 
ing  the  barbarians  to  become  (niltiv^ted,  and  watched  the  fulfilment  ^jf^ 
this  command' tnth  ttirth^  absolutism  and  selfishness  of  his  tzaric  power, , 
Andyet  the  aflter  was  bnly  hiitf  suceessful.    Qnlv  those  who  were  in  im- 
mediate subservience  to  'the  tear,  or  codict  be  at  a  future  day  placed  in  such  j 
a  position,  assuttied  the  iot^gii  habit<  at  Ipast  externally ;  the  nucleus  9^^^ 
the  nation  remained  in  passive  Irefi^stfince^  and  even  rewte^^tl^e  e^ 
signs  of  foreign  dvilisation— thejEtlropean  dtess — ^with.  the  mf»t  ot^f j^-^^ 
nate  determinatiott.   This  oppbsfftion,  nowever^  did  not  da^^  &e.  to^,!^ 
With  Peter  the  Crreat  the  passion  fbr  forced  civifisation  ascended  the  . 
Russian  throne.  He  was  inflamed  with  tbe  ambition  of  raising  his  nation 
to  the  same  height  witb  the  Weitern  people,  or  even  above  them,  and 
the  tzar,  accustomed  as  he  Was  to  unlimited  authority,  had  no  idea  that 
the  nc  volo,  siejubeo  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  would  be  opposed 
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e  Western  st&tee,  ihe  evil  paanaiis  of  the  powerful,  which  were  ycoeg- 
aisid'  hjr  Ins  riiairp  gisiMe>  were  dot  adapted  t(>  ruin  hW  hopes  that  Rnssb 
ws  Jailiui  il  to  he  the  inheritor  of  our  rinUigften.  He  ^aui»d  with  the 
■mIsI)  ihal^Kmi  ^iffesoe  and  My  ssieiiee  andeirt  spfe«d  o?er  GermaBv, 
aMUtimnpw^iUnsiii^tnni.  FeriM,  too>"besaj^  <<dieMsoQii^ 
imwwhefr  joorwiU  si^port  me  m  my  eameeit  dasogns,  not  onl;^  mtb 
MSaA  ohodfcmoj  hot  horn  fi«e  cboMe>  oheesiag^  tiie  goiod  and  deamg  to 
'  by  wide  iiie«iyiE  I  eompare  the  iournej  of  somee  with  tbe^nrcnlalaoa  of 
ilM  Moodin  tlw  hmlAn  body;  «na  I  £onsee  that  heseiUUr  it  will  quit  its 
home  In  Eo^gkiidv  Franoe^  asul  Gennaay,  and  after  abiding*  sermil  oea- 
ioriet  with  nt  retoen  te  its  trtie  home  ia  Greeesu'*  Howerw  miw^ 
he-said  against  the  compaswoD'  between'  the  prc^iess  of  (avilisation  mi 
iktt  •nlU'^tion  of  the  Ubod^  still  wo  must  aNew  tbe  tniA.of  the  renrarir, 
that  passim  resistance  ii  not  sufficient  for  tlie  promotioa  ot  civilisa^ 
liott.  And'  still  in  Rbssia  thera  was  nothing  but  this  imttmited  popular 
obedience,  whidi  sees  6ed*8  nde  in  tha^ of  the  tsar;  in  the  strength  of 
tins  nationai  obedtenee  Hes,  aa  Karamsin  say%  the  whole  power  of  the 
Russian  eupire,  and  Peter  oeidd  only  turn  to  this,  and  wm  l^erefere 
AMfeed  to  nuke  tqp  for  its  diofects  by  a  stnmger  mi&ture  of  icmk^ 
sieiiisntSi 

Peter  tite  Great  indnhitaUy  marks  a  very  important  epoiA  in'  the  his^ 
toiy  of  Russian  nationality.  His  predeoessors  had  seen  and  recognised 
Ae  £ftct,  that- the  state  eoiud  <mly  be  maintaioed  by  fonugnetenitetfts }  but 
Ih^  had  restricted  themselvMHto-taidng  tiiese  eleoients  ii^o  th^  serrioe^ 
hut  theinsciyes  remaifltted  in  ti>^  pristine  condition*  The  foreign  institu^ 
tiims  were  mmly  an  extenial  support,  in  order  to*  carry  the  old  Russian 
state  fbrtiwrtui,  and  they  were^fioi^t  in  both  tfaeri^t  will  and  stasngik 
to  really  ^itaUiah  them  in  Russia,  and  alter  their  own  to  coae^KMod  ivoth 
thens^  Thesi&'are  the  dianges  Peter  made  :  he  oompelled  the  nation  to 
meet  thvfernsn  institutions  hal^wi^,  and  to  reocvre  them;  he  sou^ttr  to 
mokrtionise  the  nation^  and,  just  as  he  hun80lf  waano  old  Russian  taar, 
shot  in  by  Bynntine  etiquette  and  superstitiotts  £»nnalisin,  but  a.  man 
who  had  said  adien  to  everything  dkl^  who|  although^stiUi^  barbarian^ 
chrtchsd  eagcrfy  at  the  Western  novelties;  so.he  washed  that  his  nation 
should  entirely  forget  its  past,  and  assume  Western  oiv^isatio%  witli 
wineh  to  commence  an  entirely  new  era^  He^oonsiderediit  his«  mission,  to 
effect  thisy  and  the  obstinate-  rBswtaiiee  which  he  met  stithi  and  witii 
yAofh  he  had  to  struggle  during  his  whole  lifet^e^  did  nfxt  <ame  him^o 
despair  of  sneosss; 

Peter^t  command  to  the  nation^  that  it  ^uld  beegme.  dviHaedi  w«s 
obeyed,  though  witli  the  gieate^  repi^atioe,  by  those  who  wsre^  foroed 
^  tlnir  eocMd  potion  to  Mow  ereiy  ord^dF  the  dll-*powerfal  tsar, 
that  is^  by  the  noUes^  who*  were  in  a  statoef  direet  di^endenca  and 
attachment  to'tiia  statei  They  inttiguedy  even  Qons|Ny^ed*  against  limso 
diasgea;  bat  when;  their  intrigpes  were  detected^  their  emaspisaciea  &as^ 
trated^  nething  was  lef^  them  but  to  do-all  ^  tate  demanded.  T^y 
threw  off  tiie'RossiaQ  costame  and  assumtd  the  European  ;  ad^tedoaa* 
toms^  in  which  PMer  himself  preceded  them,  reiui  Eur^ean  books  and 
pimrs,  and  irndbuhtetUy  di^yed  great  t<Jent  i^.  d<^g  so.  EuiDpean 
socie^was  fbnnttd  in  ltussiay  and-  ^  this  wa»Peter'«  s^e  objeet  it  waa 
entbciy  efiected^  He  had  ^»gged  his  nation  sAer  him  into  European 
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But  tills  Wis*  90  kliie  the  OMO  iiiat  Bittm  astaaUj  beoam  nm*  di* 

peiideiH;ijhan«¥er  Wtke  as  kmg^at  ih»lUul  not  uttcrljf  iatokon  mlh 
her  past.'  Not  meivfy  Iki^  itteatoi^sdiMer^Aco^iiMtaM^d  tiwflwt 
iiiat  emy  {jrogrei!^  etery- ameHoimtibn  wfaaeb  tfae  W^>  pradbeed,  was 
Iko^a  ki  extemai  and  siedumioal  mfai!ooih-'*iBt^thB  mm* 
wmed  orAy  a*  poi^of  ioailtabtoo,  not  of  prodnetion^baii  ^a*  'Asaalilo 
time  the  matond  aiMamption  of  i^eign  Wtstom  eltoentraoir  j^ateodflJ 
to  azr  extraorclkiaiy  degree  in  Bdsskk.  This  was  tiaa  timiB  wfaeD  a.  mti- 
titndto  of  ndvenftiuwiis  g<enkM«s  piWttd  lOib^Rusm  Mxu.  EBif^d^  Fmnot, 
and  speciany  fl'oni^  GrertnatSTV  ^^^cl  i^oae  nmit^  iBKbi^don^  irapiAby  to.  iJte 
Mghest'  posts,  thovtgll  o^ttuci^crtt^  dwngimcim  p«^'  ti^efccr  wptiMli 
dfcmngers  not  to*  <(daoiito  lis  itussiant  io'  th«  hUliMo<midBiiam  «M 
and  soienoes'— «ot  ed^  as  iiidtMiotoM  fbr  bb  anaijK  so  pseea^y  m« 
,  ostabHsbed  ot^  an  Bwopean^  mod^j— new-  Rusnan  atatv  TequMredv 
'moro<1^n  aH,  Ibreign  proteotibn  againirt^ks  own  employ  hi 
'  Tlii9  4O»'tfikm#t)iv028aiti^€f  Ri^^ 

dlias^  at  pi^'Of '  la  dl^^bn  in  bis  naitioii^  and  diat  h  tbe  nost  im*» 
portant  ttatlle^  ^  oor  eonsidoration^  Hfkoat  Russians  niot  immediataity 
d^endent  on  tbe  state,  the  immense  mass  of  peasants  and  traden^  nMO 
tmassaak^lb  by  tb»  kn^erkl  nkase,  and  aAete^l  to  dieb*  J^aaotbie  ttian<- 
fwr&  an^  et(Stotns^*-'*'Mie  mont  so  as;  tbe  Chntohy  wlsobt  FMer  rendend 
Tidiculotit,  looked-  witfc  JusfifeUmi  and  ha^red^  on  the  oUaagoi,  and  was 
xmlj  p]^#^nt«d  by  its  Bysanlme  impotence*  fifom  laaisliagi  them  mme 
enei-getietdty.  Throtigh  bis  fegaidless  TevtAntkmmty  In'eiE^  wilab  Ae 
past  of  Mb  nation^,  Plater  plaoed  himself  in  ^  most"  peenlkr^  pontba 
to  greai^  mass  of  ' this  peo]^.  Me  was^  opposed  to  ihamf  m  m 
enemj^as^  a  conqneiw.  He  who,  on-  iiie  oiiter  band^  was  tke 
'  hcrecKtary,  unbounded  master  of  this  nation,  and  as  sadi:  honoimd  by 
thift-shmsii  mass.  Tys  poskiisn  rsndered'  entfrgotb^  dQnionstrationa.on 
^eRT^ide  imposcable.  F^ter^  himself  a  Rusnan,  himself  only  ttahmg 
rend^  B^ssia  great?  and  powerful,  was  unaUe^  tis  tMeAy  fkMwhu 
nation.  Mt  was  in  a  state  of  eontva^etion  to  himse^-^thali  wy  ostt- 
tracfietbn  w%d^  the  whofe  Russian  slate  ocmtakis;  ^^nyactaal 
sation  of^  Russia  in  a  Western  sense  must  strike  «t  &e  very  root  o£  tibe 
natiomMty.  P««»r,  if  he  really  pufsned  this  object  could  not  eo«ftne 
hims^  to  i^nde^g  the  Chureft  po^erlesa  and  i«iibc^ue^e  iftost 
attack  itr  in  the  body  of  die  nation,  wh|^  ttruet'beeoni*  sitbai*  ©atbdyb^ 
Protestant;  In  this  case,  however,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  Bxtsstaoi^  he 
would  beoome  an  agent  of-tlie  Wist,  tO' which  ENiSsta:  would  ftW  a  prey, 
and  gwyw  sooner  or  laWr  a^dependbncy.  On  iko  odwr  ttand^  even  tf  tbe 
Busman  people  possessed*  suffit^nt  strength'  to  roM^r  'aetm  and'effec* 
*taal  rewitanee  to  the  haleid  ehange»  kitrodueed,  it  oould^  not  employ 
Urn  stesi^h  ^inst  its  tajrf?  ite^  whom  iii  ever  neverfcd-  the  will  of*  Ae 
Dei^ — it  dare  not  beoome  revohitkm^-^t  mast  oenfine^itf^to^  pas- 
sive resistiyseej  and  trust  te*  tibe  stubbmmess  of  its  S^von  natm)e«  Hie 
latter  tl  eould  justly  ^ov  Rusnan  eivilisation  has  existed  for  a  eenttiry 
and  a  hal^  but  has  taken^  no  roet  in  ^  nation^  l^e  two  dasscs  eroated 
by  Pbter  sae  atiUl  (^>osedj  aiid«  tbis^  i»  <ihe<  moie  ekpfteable^  as  ibe  dass 
-80  hated  by  V^Btet  cmjMr  only  suffer  mnmtar  detianevt- the  ebaaiges. 
Sinoe  Pete^  aet&ixm  has>beeome  legal  and  unmfrtd,  aiid  2ts  aboitki%  or 
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.'!StiH:it  «9«lettt»  thl^  t»  Stkcb  «^>H8k^  W6&k«!lb6  tte'Stdte,  or  lit 
least  tmE  «ioi  eoff«r  t(»'g^w  Mren^,  so  -the  tmif$Niej|^itoi^  will  not 
odbab«rinmg^.ibr««^  «r<Hi  if  eenturies  diap^  ^  ii  1;>e  effected. 
Tfae't  insAndtiTd  ^f^t^kbg^  of  poKtical  fticompetence  on'  the  fitt  bf  tli0 
cU  HtMioMipafty,  k  ^eAsoto  why  an  itmense 

MoW'JooiFiltorV  imiixnl  a«' a  <fe^  it  was  prevented  by  a  CkrfaiaSot 
ifnaiiyv«tiiiitaii^^<lie  dK^e  ^  Rti^sia.  '  Fdf  neai^j  a  eeniuiy  i;he  gci(<iki^ 

iMhn  to  'a  mow  t^hle  ^AaVeij.  In  Petersfmig  the  P^le  fed  t»tjr|h^ 
cntttlMiof  BoMpean  idvilkation,  and  yi  the  Western  laeaa,  at  tlielteadl 
of  wkMi  mentaH}Nret(Uttti^sed  Finance  t(x>k  her  (ibc^,  wel^  lstifi«f^  'iSV 
poor  wfer  RoQtia  without  l^drance.  Through  th^  w$nt  of  any  ictiltiV^ok 
8pcin^ng^<frotn  the  hdme  soil,  the  higher  Rossian  clas^  revel^ecf^^e 
philpfiopfay  of  the  EncydopMie^  of  YoHaire  tod  Bo^ii^»^tr,  wil^oruf  "ih^ 
sUfffaft^'noitioa  of  the  real  eirenmstancet  of  ^e  n6cvA  attdi'dvir&^Ibp'^ 
meiat  &E  whkii  tliose  ideas  were  the  irtiit.  Nor  did  any  one  tl^lii  tfi^ 
leait  of  applying  these  ideas  to  the  aeboal  cireum^taiices  o^  Russia,' a}iq[ 
th»  self^sme  Catfaame,  who  etcehanged  letters  full  of  B^tttSi!i^t^)Mhnf 
ihropy  with  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  with  a  stroke  of  het^  p^^\8ffi^i5fe* 
thoumnds  of  free  Rossian  peasants  itMb  serfe,  without  the  lea^'0€^^t^l- 
ness  of  the  contraction  her  eondnct  lemled.  Westetil  idefta  werej  i^ 
fact,  artides  of  hixury  in  Russia,  hy  which  enjoyment  could  be  height^ 
etted,  just  like  champagne,  or  any  other  Occident^  article.  So 
woa  thehoti'house  diaract^  of  the  Russian  cttiUsa1i6n-~#liM'h^m 
no foo|^«-»4«irealed*  :.:'..■;>). ^ 

The  French  Revotutton,  and  more  especially  the^eai'  IWti',  eii^^^i' 
chMge  ih  the  v^tttiOTis  of  the  government  and  the  |>e€^^'ln:  Rbi^^j 
E^q  Biter  had  been  oompelled  to  acquire  ihe  etp^^kcH,  tlM8Hir)if  ftS^, 
moii  stubbOfn  oki  Rusrians  called  his  attention  to  1^e^£p]^i^'(ibiSyi&- . 
(^mmiMy  whkb  might  emanate  ^fi-om  Western  idbatf  a|;^^S^^e  mnih^ 
-H^till  raoM  agiaitisiChe  autocratic — principle^  1^^;r Uugh'e^l  aV^mV*  A^^^ 
that  Axjr,  kange,  least  of  all  men,  beKeve^^n'  OF'^^^hottgfct  i^iydji- 
tiona*   Now  it  had  anited  as  the  ripe  fiffit'  6Fli»&  i^esirWifi 

ISO  much  liked  to  fbster  in  Pe4erib6ife^'*^TSey 
tbm^  far  6om  beBeviog  in  a  wpelition  of ^reuch  flei^uti&i^iJ  * 
Petenfcoiln,  or  efven  of  attempts  of  th%t6  tmtiate:  Even  When'  ffii^Wf^if' 
stMM  «£  the  moktidn  was  cheeked  by  ^e'fcy's^epljeff  of  Iti^^  ^n. 
all  ebUMes  of  <^  ftatlon  were  re-utiited  after  iftore4ii8n' 
natbnal  thov^fa^  and       old  chasm  in(m€4isLT^,'^^^^ 
g^enlmeni  &di  mi         seriously  i>f  ^ma^ttp'^  ^ttadbti^  tb  'tne^ 
West,  and  retorutegto  the  groimd  of  Russian  irt^oiiiKlhr,    TliSs  riasiatff 
of  the  yea^  1812  gradually  brought  about  this  d^termmatton :  aWd  bV 
tiM  most  opposite  loutes  ikAt  -period  of  transition  WiBW^ea(lhrf,  in  wHi^h 
the  Rosfiaa  nation  is  now  iftdubitaMy  engaged.   Whether  ^e  will  be 
•ttoBg  or  weakv  after  this  period  has  passed,  is  a  very  different  question. 

The  Frendi  eawpaig^  and  the  immediate  atfd  active  co^on  into 
iritteh  ^brought  the  Ruasian  army  with  the  Wtest,  naturally  leflb  a  deep 
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f Ibct  on  tbeic  minijijih^^  ^ffW-  &¥0iiB«bl&  t9  HwUm  wtkMimwn  Hm 
Qontaot  first  arpi^^iai  tl?^  loire  of  milfeatioQ  ^o.n^^erfiil  in  the  Sclsvon^ 
the  lihefcal  ^i9socia,ti9n9>rwhioh  w^Fe^fdvcpAdtA^r  ihei  Tolnm  ni^  dia 
avnijt  «nd  vbicti  s<>o^  asfmn^d  a  rftvohiUonary  eba^ aefC^— raa  wasmatoal 
in  a  country,  wheo-.ti^  whole  of  the  natural  eni^yc-ia  ^tckietnteatodmi 
onapoint^wer^  sooq  fb^edf  in  order  to  aj^^  t^w  meir^Maas^ritet  tidse 
their  footing  on  Ru^aiaa  gi:!(Hin4  on  tbi^  of  Buftian  ^afionaUta^.'!'  Tlnay 
theni,  that  separation  into  two  classes  was  first  tbeQitetiei^y:i3emo(?ed^by 
the  reyoktiou.  The  educated  clas^^  who  had  envkitadhr  ktp^.^SiaoS  fixmi 
ib^  people  and  their  wants,  nqw  buried  tbcumbelv^  ;irit^  tb^na,,,  witb  tiiia 
intention  of  improving  their  positipa,  either  oa,  the{B«aA  ot  isefelnn  orelte 
by  force.  The  masses,  hpw^va^  ha^  j^ogtt  ifj^  leaffb  yfea-^hat  tbty /#flre* 
^  olj^ects  of  sym|)athy,  and  on  tb^  e¥entitud>outbfie2ikiof>  the  reyduH> 
tioQsU'y  conspiracy — to  whidh  the  Bassians  in  theti^  natioiudiranity,  vfaieiv 
ia,  far  greater  ^han  that  of  tlie  French^  attach  a  soeiaUsi  cbantetei> 
(lecaaise  it  was,  at  least  in  di9  programme,  i^tred  to  the  eraancipailaolt 
of  the  peasanta^remained  perfeedy  indigent.  The  impHll;&  to^  tUft 
heaUi^  of  the  brea^  which  nad  existed  from  the  time  of  Peleiv  origin 
^ated  with, the  Burof^an  ideasi,  >and  tjiese  formed  the  leading  principle. . 
But*  on  tl^e,  opposite  side  attempts  were  made  to  attean  the  same  o|y|eot> 
b^  opposing.  4^  Busso«Sclayonic  character  with  its  peculimtaes  to  the 
>Vi^t.  forpaer  is  the  Europo-revdutionaiy — the  kfctw*  the  "pfaiio** 
Sc|ayon-r-p^y :  for  the  former  JPeter  the  Great  is  the  type,  whose  work 
Uiev  continue^  and  so  stfiy^.  to  raise  the  masses  who  Imve  been  so  1od|; 
exduded  from  all  ei^oyment  of  happiness  and  edueaAm :  the  latter  are 
in.  prinpiple  ^aipst  ^ry  Buropean  cbmge)  bring  out  the  Byzantiae 
charact^r  prominently,  praise  the  want  of  in(Uvidu^y  ]beouUar  to  this 
nationality  and  the  Greek  Churchy  and,  in  shor^  pcarfeetly  represent 
c^d  Euasjan  pasty.    These  two  partiest  it  will  be  seeq,  are  n<>t  the  mam 


ujit^riy  opposed*  ih^  are  continually  comiag  into  eofesktacti  They  jurd 
bi^jbh  natipnal :  both  ^vish  to  remove  the  old  dissensions'  ia  tba^^pla:! 
bpthd^si^e  Russian,  doi^ination  m  Europe^  and  agreie  per&ttlyjin  tkeioi 
l^ti^ed  pf  tbe  Gern^mos.  Wb^vei:  it  comes  to  a  revolntiKHk  i»  JKnasM^' 
vv^ch  tJiougk  not  pohe^e  at  ihe  moment,  is  still  iaevitEMe  at  a  fhttva- 
day,  the  eonstitutioAal,..  or ,  European  party  wotdd  lead  the  vaft,  bdt  thdJ 
Sell  myopic  party  iyou](dt  gf^ix^.l;^  evientiial  mastewy,  .exj^ale  th«r  foraigat 
elpmentfi^  ana  ttxe^  jr^um  to  desppi^iQ}  which  would  either  feU^bmBl 
into  the  old  Asiatiq  ^triiG9iQtio%  ag^  io^oduce  foreign*  eletontii^ 
into  Bussia^  and  4xQ  wouU  tbn^  Ipyave  iQ  epm^)enc^  her  4)areer  afresb.  I 
The  true  conation  pf  a  natiofn  which  ca»  derive  no  vitality  frooiitafll^ 
but  must  ohtam  it  firom  the  West,  through  a  terrible  desffodsmy  wkoeh^ 
we  may  say,,  inorefwes  ja  .  prppprtipn  to  the  vitality  intcidaced,  ia  not 
hidden  &om  all  the  Russians,  ^though  the  majprit)^  true  't6  their  hmta^^ 
and  Sclavonic  nature^  console  tbemsetves  for  uieir  want  of  iotelmal  free^ 
dom  by  the  feeling  of  external  donunation,  and  foTig;)^  thaiija  nation  whicE 
is.inwardly  lifeless  and  powerless,  can  pnly  exereise  a  most  prec«n<Kui  and; 
accidental  donunion  pver  the  exteripr  wprid«  Theace  are  Rusnaas.'whd' 
look  on  the  future  of  tb^ir  nation  with  horrtxp,  for  they  see  wtdi  ^orfcot 
clearness  that  the  inteas%  fearful  sufferi^ga  which  eomralsory  oivUiaation 
is  preparing  for  this  nation,  oan  expect  nj(>  p«j»n0it^«ii  im  fvitsme*^ 
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that  this  Aiture  is  a  return  to  that  barhaiwm  from  uliioh  ^  great  man 
of  the  iiatioQ  has  never  yet  thorpi^gbty  emer|red ;  that  ^  luitcn^  o£ 
BusM  is  Vk»  Penelope^s  web,  for  one  period  o3y  destroys  what  anotiier 
oraated  with  sorrow^aiiil^ean. .  JFioinAUsA^n^t^^c]^        twenty  years 
ago  a  most  distinguished  Bussian,  Tchaadaeff|  invoked  his  cone  upon 
the  country  and  the  people,  its  past  and  fnt!ir^*-*in  words  wludi  pieroed 
theiwart^  fmm  tliab  4^anng  aoimpariMl  and  iiiwmfafisiiwwd*    Aa  his 
bookiMnU  nel  la  mw  iway  l»  tiiislad  int»^aa  attack  on  tine  lBa%  it  waa 
i^paasiblslafMMk^JMdM;  so  the  ^MMini^txmim^M^^ 
dBotafiy  pMBo«Mb^>tha  wcitw  a  fooL   This  is  Oie  iniUast  fata  that 
tlwMilAs  4lw  -spadkar  of  -tralh  in  Russia.    BtiU,  mik  vm^m»om  af 
naanai  asff-^aoonilaoitw  w|risgkU^   ThalUMsiasial  m^tibiarhig^eit 
digue  tain  and^baastfaiy  a»d,  m  adUitiim  to  a  kM»a  9of  trati^  ^  waaAa 
tha6itis%faiwtetiBaw]itrQeohaMMry  Aa  basindawas  atri  ^fcmta  eC  hto:; 
natiaaality  and  At  aorfdsAtal  'caMes  a(  his  arfcif  otid  gnatnesa,  Sot^ 
aagirt  wa'te  ftel  ■vpnad  at  this,  iriMa  wa  .find  Qtmm  pUimwheiqlr 
ppghasywytfas  Asnrinion  af  Eioepeia  he  «rmtaaUy4A.4jia  hmm  'M: 

Dhnsi^h  our  Aia^pais,  whsab  is  haaad  on  the  faistaiy  oC  finadsf  W  4# 
pmrntfen^f  Ae  darebpaassft  of  all  aatioaaBtii%  tM»*aan  hano  dobtt 
that  Bittiiaa  ntioaalky,  which  «wea  all  it^elementa^of  tata%?ia  hf&^ 
olsisanls,  wfak^  die  asramad  «aify  8iqwiAm%  and  ivofaife^^  oaaiM« 
ba  fegaided  as  one  that  halds  «Qt  any  hm^  aC  aadaiaMi;  aiid  pzoa- 
pisUy.  J  tii\     -T      •  * 

Aajt  penon  that  does  nat  nyaad  4ha  mattbr  ia  the  aaawiMght  aa'<w^ 
sah^  mast  aUow  that  a  natioay  m  osdar  to  enjoy  iatatnal  staaa|^  aiifA 
litJitj,  mstlHKfa  &»t  di^yadAase^pialitiea  ii^n  stm^fle  wi«h  cHhor 
— tfans,  whiehtaaM  hate  aeMd  tn  slrei^then  them.  Jtom^tfer^iatiaifttv 
Aa  Frsneli  dmlofed  tha  piiwcr  af  Ibnr  natiamdity  aa  4jBm  alnK^la 
with  Ba^^and*  Bbt  Im  Russia  saytim^  atiujlar  to  peii^  to,  a^ih 
woudd  yaslify  <^  assevtioa  ^lat  liar  nalAoaality  «s  a  silNNig  jsod  4pa«r#^ 
anal 

In  the  fneseBoa  of  Mstoiy,  wa  mast  nagai^a  diii,  qaastisn,  3%% 
IWlar  yalsalUltoff  'Atongh  Hm  wAaauA  dissQlntiaAioi  4ha  eaupiA,  aind 
natilltois^li  dte  hsamry  aad  slnngth  «f  th^  BasiMai  iMtian.%. 

beftffa  darad  a  Tvyiygaaat  «nr  agaiast  OB§MMsad^efwa% 
aAien  atMhad,  vnd  Cbaslaa  XII.  and  Jtyfecm  witaiasaiittatadT'^^ac^l^^ 
the  Rassian  fawwmy,  hht  by  dia  elaartttls  ofadl  tha  dswag^ncat  ^  tha 
ooantty.  Tha  latter  is  iteatrsogth  of  Bwasiafr  d^Smmi^lmM^  a>  «tai^ 
bona  aidty,  ^Syoni'  <ffab  .standKpimit'  sha  iuai  -aEfet  fiamcllad  tlie^lmj 
termd  dincilatiisft  <rf batiUiBsau ^ afegmbaaharouaTirtrtiiaBS)  a»daaHifle«ad 
tbeaa  in  tan.  9ram  this  stseifc^poiBft  she  eitaa  strives  4o  paeBiotataaaErchy, 
in  ovder-toaaciaiTaw^glit  of  iateilsaencaandthe  dictatdi^hip^  In  greater 
Barc^aa  eanffiet^  Rium  has  always  gbdfy  iakm  a  psat,  in  capdn?  rafter- 
wavds  ta  hr)rclmm  ta  the  ^greater  poetiaa.  tepamikf  hut  ^  has 

nev^betoe  bead  w^iis%  opposed  tor  at^txaganised  Waaler^  fewer* 

When  the  fiiussians  haae^fiasgfat  the  sasaUest  povtioa^  die baUles  in 
whi<^  tha  gii^ater  Western  nataonsstrengtheiicd^  shaU 
he  justified,  and  not  till  the%  an  ea&hng  ^ir  imtiQittdity  a  pewerfnl  aine. 


•  In  the  wen-known  iMtttle  wMch  freed  Bticahi  from  paying  tribute  to  the 
Tartars,  both  aiBues  diqpli^  their  ImTwy  )7  nnuil^ 
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imn  natmhoXfy  to*  It  ww-soMdiiBg,  for  iiiilaM%  m  M4lM0»4iftlle 
ttoofltim  bii&s,  teiMify        'imi^<tlMaAa^<iaiidiqiiiwiiiK  tiWd 

atlaolaiig  emel^g  or  iomobM^  no  miMr  «A«m«r«irlMli  Al'A* 

di^byiw  nuA  vherifTf  a&dpeilQliM%  and  rhiijtg  ^hoBandarilbrfiwii: 
iMe  t»  fMle  of  tlw  mIomm^  liqmd  into  ^oinpnniwi  ■mi>aii  i;  .IhI  oofr 
so  tlie  tlmd,  a  oompact,  sturdy  creature,  who  mads  a  jaML  aat  at  OBa.«C 
the  vMHUitod  Pioadm,  ^mmA  b&etiidog  Anmgh  Jot  g— fl»  hnadud  «tfD< 
alid  Immm  peft-iMlL  and  leifi^  their  lM)diaf,  teowed^i^ 
wth  one  brown  bv^ton  on  hk  bond,  and  the  other  rwi  The  inaa  war 
esrtrioatiedlMBiiuiider  tfaehaMe,  nnhifft  ^t  swd  tiiey  yad,  wttb  a  lavw 
i»  these  oontingenoiee),  bat  die  bone  was  gtmd,  in  s^te  of  tfa*  jbntlon»  - 
and  littped'Out'of  4he  «Mia  m  servy  we.   tThis  <M8  4lieig^ani4Ctai- 

abe  m  ihe  day^asngafdailiie  >weitomiiii;  .bat  the  <r»iiaMngieatow# 
>of  the  aaaiMRMiettt  and  thej^oM,  wasthe  Bdgian.bidV»i»faft,  when 
the  doors  of  bis  'den  wear  tbrown  open,  lehsed  not  only  to  show  %h^ 
boiovm  todho«rhiiiiiel&  Bwauaiiun  waa  lartonibiai .  pAintf  waaip> 
dKBetaal-'-'«9my  fetm  <ef  aggnmettt  waa  enqdoyed  a  •nam.  Theia  be 
ateod»  diaily  ^rawble  thaangfa  iiae  deomay,  bat  as  winriwibiit^as  a  atatoe 
rnmtktg ^ itapedestaL  Ail  aeats  of  aoarlet  4Mid  cnaiaon  oMes  ^tm» 
flaunt^  in  hm  -eyes,  hut  ^he  would  nene  of  tham;  at  iasi  aame  more 
pi^watit  ancenttre  heuig  ap^ied  (I  iwigiae)  in  ^  nar,  ha  aaluetaatiy 
yjtfded)  azidirtaUrai  kAolm  aMtta^iiaB^pngdemU^^  andloahiBg 
aatonished  and  confounded  at  the ihoali  thi^graeted  hiaa.  But  figb^ag 
wm  deaifyiMivoaatioa  of  bia.  The  '  teMng'  aaoidfliit  ^  net  his 
4amiB.^  Jit  was  a  'batt  ifor  peace  «igffoeaei  to  ftroiii^  aiad  adam  with 
ttedab — a  f  aHem  h«itt*^4idl  to  ha  ant  oaa  mmmm  4he  aMMpe 
iaokaott  w^eiemak  ^  Whatjbasmaw  had j^f  thw%  ait.i>Qb<i  tfaeeS'' 
I  h^^O'aoaie^iotiefc  uyaelf^^woaer,  <that  the  asaaat  was  in  hja-twWM.  A 
•Sbankh  Mi's  hmm  are  lacve  aiidatiopgi,  with  a  hold  apavaad  ovwivie  i  but^ 
m$  BelgteAMl^t  Mte  fask^ned  oAarwiae,  weoea*  mam  ikm  WTifiehae 
fat  lMig£,«d  eaniedtear*vai!d.  WhatpotiMa  hidl  dowitbmitbpaiafiet 
ItoM^aurihwiiapOQs  €(f  Aoolfeiiea'?  Why  iae»hi<igi  dS  eaiiwq^jwit  he  a> 
mM  aa*  new  nMh-^  ferjr  aew  fm  wme^mm  i  aad  ao  he  w«i*  .  Thc^ 
heaped  aMry  vaaiety  ef  ignonany  upen  hioi-^Be^liatt  abuae  ib«ffeted 
Ufl%  Spttush  BiOhi^iigata  pumed  Wm,  whips  hiAad  Ui  hid<^  stiejb 
belaboured  his  head,  but  nothing  stuered  hii  teoiper*  iie  wtaa  a  buU  of 
principle,  and  stack  to  bis  text;  and  after  pacing  sedately  round  the 
circuit  on  tbe  look*ont,  I  fuMy^  Ibr  groBSy  be  suffiKed  two  BanderiUos 
(yery  (at  men)  to  ride  on  his  book,  a  third  to  bang  round  his  neck,  and 
a  fourth  to  pull  bard  at  his  tail,  and  so  escorted,  amid  the  universal  jeer* 


*  In  each  representation  a  bull  of  Belgian  race  was  to  do  battle* 
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ing  of  the  mnldtnde^  thui  niineie  of  ImSs  retired  man  ioAo  priyftte  life^ 
lettbg  the  teal  on  his  forbeamee^  and  Wydiiig  mme^  as  Tem^rioa 
tays  (»  Lady  Ciodnr%    aa  everiasting  wmmJ* 

After  him  came  a  little  demon,  all  blood  and  fire,  Aat  flew  at  erwy- 
hody,  and  gofed  the  phinlring  whea  he  eocdd  get  BoAkig  elM  to  gm ; 
and  iriio  was  pemvwuiclT  tonnealed,  tiU  bi^ 


The  ofdy  really  painM  part  ci  Ae  speetaeie  was  Ae  ]^8ical 
(probably  sot  wofse^  howe?er,  ttiUA  die  qrar  in  a  horse's  side)  iii£cted 
by  the  barbed  hamdariUaM  that  are  darted  into  the  dda  of  the  bdl*s 
sed^  by  way  c^stisradM.  Bat  it  brings  o«t  the  swn^  nature  adioirably* 
It  is  not  the  pain  whidi  die  ball  seems  to  rysent,  it  is  dM  iadigniify;  aad 
he  diafes,  and  foaoM,  and  lei^  aad  plni^es,  and  attadcs  none  of  his 
opponents,  beeaase  he  wwdd  £iia  attadc  aad  sveage  the  hmk  with 
one  general  toss. 

The  Spaaith  balk  wm  all  oi  the  same  oolomp— 4awny,  ^e  an  Afriiam 
lion,  and  yery  lithe  and  snpple,  with  thin  flanks,  and  a  wrinkled  darkneis 
gathering  about  the  nedt,  and  deepening  into  Uaek  over  the  bi^oad, 
massive  brow,  ander  which  the  eyes  anooMer  aad  glow  wi&  a  hot  aad 
land  light. 

Thepr  have  the  horse's  habit  of  scraping  and  pawing  up  the  saad  wiA 
their  &refeet ;  but  I  observed  that  with  them  it  was  a  sign  <^  lory,  the 
third  bull,  Mpargatero  hi^ht,  pre|MUTOg  hanself  aoi^  tiN^  a^TToas 
action  for  the  home-thrust  with  which  he  knodied  oves  beth  Fteador  aad 
steed.  In  short,  thoi:^  these  mountidneers  have  no  nuH^red  beanty  to 
boast  0^  they  ha^  a  me,  native  savageness,  aad  an  aashom  stieneth 
refreshing  to  behdd ;  and  widi  all  my  admiraticm  fsr  placably  and  a 
quiet  mind,  I  mast  confess  that  my  sympadiies  went  ra<^  with  ibb 
fighting  savages  than  with  diat  peaceable  paragon  die  Bdgian  balL 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  satisfiietion  evinosd  when  i£b  ball  strode 
down  his  opponent,  the  genaiae  Spaaidi  buli-fight»  wtthoat  let  or  hin- 
drance, woiuid  have  givea  ccKo^ete  satisfiMstion.  Aad  so  it  is.  Does 
die  world,  in  its  moral  progress,  move  <m  and  on ;  or  does  it  merdy  ton 
rcnmd  and  round  ?  Ck^  thii^  is  certam,  whenever  we  Utnej  we  have 
reached  the  acsM  of  Civilisation,  the  red,  diagp^  fim  of  Bttbarism  is 
sure  to  rise  up,  grinning,  above  some  aenr  h<«aoB«  Not  «>  v«y  kmg 
ago,  while  the  {»ophets  were  fnophesyiar  siaooik  tUogs,  aad  dedariag 
that  war  aad  Uoodshed  must  henectm  be  iaifnssildi,  the  pavmg- 
4^es  of  Paris  were  bjsiag  tamed  mto  bsMiaaiss,  and  Uoed  iewed,  life 
water,  down  its  kennels.  I  fear  mysdf  ^oi  the  wedd  turns  round 
merdy,  aad  I  tUak  it  tacns  too  fest  What  if  a  drde  of  mvsnble 
imps  wm  eroaehing  round  it,  finger  to  fii^f^ier,  aad  tfamab  to  diuadiy 
and  makm§  it  turn,  ia  the  new  magnetic  feduoa  ?  Might  one  propose 
such  aa  hypothens  to  the  Zms^  would  k  be  pem^ted  te  tkow  poor 
Mr.  Faiaday  iato  &s  widi  itf 
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have  AH  ETOO&Hdttt  lihrn  oar-  soldMn  ware  dothed  .with  gloij  and 
honour,  and  the  British  name  became  *  Id  be  featsd  aad  imxiortaliMd 
•*-^rom  wbwMe  we  date  «rary  Mt,  dted,  or  order  oonneeled  witb  this 
depi^tmeAt  of  om  body  pdttie.  That  epoch  is  the^lorioot  oaa-of  the 
■Peninsula. 

'Gady  sir,  de  amy  ^nth  stodoi  ?  Pfihl  2  wm^vaasBe^  sw-^  at  Albnera, 
mti  fovght  ia  iit9o»  andoonqvered^sii^"  sa^  liajor  Jiaitinet^  kying  hold 
^f  3^ur  buttoQ^hob  at  the  ehib.  Do  away  wilhatoelEs  F  Pish  I  Do  away 
fwith  ouiskettimtaQd  %h£  with,  potato  po|ig;i^  Daswi^  with  stookt? 
'Gad,  sir,  I  always  wear  mine  in  preference  to  a  cravat." 
•  .  <^  Whftt  AfiHl  we  ooina  to  oait,  pray?  Porter  and  Iadi»aid^ber^tubs 
for  koopB  m  aendce  r  t^laims  Colonel  PompiHiious,  stopping  yoaia 
your  caater  down  JSofcten^row*  What  iie3d;,  pray?  And  am^ain— *aai-«- 
.arobMBng  caita  for  tim  mky  and  enrsed  <  own  oOTie^oadeats'  to  tittle- 
tattle  home  everything  you  do.  We  managed  matters  better  in  die  Ps- 
iiiasalai"'-eh  ?" 

Bedads  I  little  O'Shati^essy  of  the  ointy-oith  will  be  a  fcdi  colonel 
in  three  years.  Faiz,  it's  tu  hard,"  says  Captain  CBrien,  meeting  you 
ja  Dvddlin,  tod  ms^ ealj  a  sorubot  a  detain.  Blood  and  'ounds !  I 
that  fought  at  Takreva." 

'^£>om  it,  most  I  they  are  giving  Jock  Crapaud  cookery  shines  and 
what  nots,"  says  Cobnel  Camphdl  to  you  in  Edinburgh,  *^  and  ha'  no 
more  thought  of  Yiltoik  than  an  old  hen*  wife  for  the  wee  beast  of  Ihe  ^y 
when  the  dbickeoe  are  hooaed ;  and  private  Sandy  Maqdierson,  too,  of 
Haepherson  in  Invetness^ahire,  to  get  uncou'  fon  with  a  Zouafew  Tootery 
&gg9^  mean  I  the  wodd  is  coming  to  an  end/' 

What  a  bugbear  and  bogie  this  sdf-same  •  ^'  Peninsida''  has  been  to  our 
erogressien  in  the  xeforms  of  our  army.  Because  we  did  so  and  eiyin  the 
fenioaala,  we  at%  d  furimmy  to  do  so  now;  because  we  took  eouie  tlnrty 
hours  to  travel  ham  Yoik  to  London,  we  ought  not  to  ham  railways;  be- 
cause we  wore  pigtails  and  powder,  consequently  we  ought  not  to  wear 
our  hair  ait  nmlMatl  ^Gpu^i^fyfpwmh^  beeaose  our  graftd&thers  got 
drunk  every  o^pht^^  aiHLrai^ljivwMMd  their  bodies  every  moniing,"that  is 
the  reasQii-wby'weahQidd.notJBlepBa»ber after  dinner^  nor  use  our  mattx- 
ttinalbath  onMMigi 

This  itete  of  aoBservatiod'of  ^as  yoo  w«^'  lemaitied  in  vogue  duri^ 
the  latter  days  of '&e-B«MU)rt&l  ^Wellii^ton,  his  Grace  hims^  even 
being  an  advocate  fot  ^tttg  qm^  ever  tirging  the  ^ell-knom  repfy 
•of  JSfy.deacsii^  80<aaay.ante.have':AiMi8S,  but  how  few  have  tastes  r 
at  every  new  suggestion  on  dress  or  diseipikke.*''  "Olie^  army, -^refore, 
remained  as  it  was ;"  men  fainted  under  the  heavy  knapsack,  had 
apoplexy  from  the  stock,  headaches  from  the  heavy  helmets  or  Scotch 
bonnets,  and  colds  and  catarrhs  from  badly-cut  coats.      The  Penin- 
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SULA*'  was  the  ever  ready  cat-and-dried  aDsw^  to  every  innovation. 
Colonels  still  remained  master-tailors,  rode  the  high  goose,"  and  cab- 
baged from  the  soldiers'  cloth.  It  was  so  in  my  time,  and,  'gad,  it  should 
continue  so,"  said  old  Joe  Bagshot.  "  It  was  done  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
time,  why  shoukl  it  no/t  be  done  in  liie  Duke  of  Wid^agton -s  A  few 
reforms  in  dress  were  now  and  then  smu^ed  in,  bat  instead  ^fii  pro^rii^ 
hEnpro^emests,  they  w«re  eondemaed  by  all  as  being  eillker  ootrages  oa 
good  ta^,  or  in  direct  violation  of  common  sense.  The  ftret  person  who 
attempted  sny  innovation — who  dared  to  touch  so  sacred  a  tning  as  the 
soldiers'  dress  whilst  Wellington  was  chief — was  His  Royal  HiglineaB 
Prtnee  Albert  He  invented  the  ever^emoraUe  chako  which  still 
bears  hb  name,  bat  £ortanately  never  exhibited  its  ki£crous  gear  be- 
jtmd  his  Royal  Highness's  atelier,  the  worktop  of  an  entefrprising  ae^ 
ccmtrement-maker,  the  pages  of  Punch,  or  the  boards  of  the  Surrey  and 
Adelphi  Theatres.  Since  then,  a  few  old  seniors  at  Whitehall  have 
invented  equally  as  ludicrous  affleors  wludi  have  been  taken  into  use  by 
the  itrmy,  bearing  always,  however,  the  title  of  "  Albert's  taste,"  ioc 
which  has  Royal  Highness  most  unjustly  has  to  bear  the  credit. 

The  Camp  at  Chobham  effected  wcmderful  revolutions.  People  be- 
came aware  that  we  had  "  an  army,"  that  our  soldiers  could  march  and 
manoeuvre,  our  infantry  shoot,  our  cavalry  charge,  and  our  artiliery  vie 
with  any  continental  army's  in  the  world.  WteSthy  cottonn^inners  de- 
dined  betting  wi&  general  officers  on  the  odds  (k^  "war  or  no  war;" 
maiden  ladies  of  uncertain  ages  blanched  and  became  iMmncts,  aiid  took 
more  inland  cottages  than  those  of  either  Brighton,  Hai^gs,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  peaceable  Quakers  declined  arguing  on  tJie  morsd  influ- 
ence of  brotherly  affection  one  toward  another;  and  Madame  B  ^ 

who  had  already  written  to  faer  amintions  and  mendacious  autocrat  that 
^  England  had  no  army,  only  a  few  dandies  and  burgesses  <!bes8ed  up  in 
soldiers'  dothes,"  added  an  erratum,  by  observing,  "  we  had  a  handful 
of  brave  fellows  yet,"  and  advised  her  imperial  master  to  **  beware  of 
impetuont^."-  The  imperial  tsar  did  not  believe  her  erratum :  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks  it  now  behoves  us  to  tuni  to  the 
subject  more  immediately  under  our  considera^on;  and  in  doing  bo,  let 
our  readers  bear  in  mind  that,  being  an  unprofessiemal  ly^gazine,  we  shall 
not  dive  beneath  the  surfsoe,  nor  enter  into  the  depths,  mysteries,  or 
abstruse  tedmicaHti^  of  the  new  reform,  ljut  in  a  Hg^t  and  general 
manner  endeavour  to  give  in  our  lecture  a  summary  of  the  ^t>posed 
changes  on  this  momentous  question  which  shall  be  transparent  to 
-the  most  ordinary  capacity,  and  must  arouse  the  interest  of  any  one  who 
has  bro^rs,  cousins,  or  relations  in  the  British  army. 

The  report  is  drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary 
of  War  both  under  the  present  administration  (Lord  Aberdeen's)  and  me 
late  Sir  Robert  Ped^s ;  Lord  Hardinge,  at  present  commanding-in-chief ; 
Lord  Cathcart,  for  some  time  commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  aad  at 
present  Keutimant-general  commanding  the  northern  and  midland 
districts  of  England  ;  Lord  Grey ;  Lord  Panmure,  better  known  as  Fosl 
Maule,  for  some  years  secretary  at  war,  and  the  indefatigable  promoter 
of  education  in  the  army ;  Lord  Seaton,  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished generals ;  Sir  John  Pakington^  an  iqpostle  of  the  Derbyite 
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school ;  Sir  Joha  Burgoyne,  a  dirtrnguidaed  o£Seer»  to  wfaem  tbe  lat« 
Duke  of  W^liugton  addreaeed  hk  memorabte  caution  on  the  defaieden 
stMte  of  Fd^hiBd  ;  aud  iksee  other  geii:deiiieii. 

The  witnesses  called  for  befcn»  comanusioa  were  men  of  the 
highest  expeeieBce  ia  militiB'y  affiurSy  who  possessed  the  most  inti- 
nuUe  kaowlfidge  of  tbe  serrke,  and.  th^y  left  upon  leeord  their  opimoog 
as  to  tbe  nature  and  extent  <^  the  evils  whieh,  afb^  the  dxm  oi  a 
war  e£  unpuralleled  ms^nitude,  and  during  the  long  interTal  of  peace 
which  hafi^y  followed^  hare  necessarily  tended  to  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  British  army  in  the  upper  ranks.  It  arose  thus  :  In 
the  lower  regimental  ranks  employment  is  certain  £br  any  ofiBoer  de- 
fiiring^  it,  hut  the  OBomeat  an  o&cer  attains  field-officer's  rank  hit 
chances  of  employnmit  are  yery  much  diminished.  Thb  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  a  regiment.  The  caiyses,  however,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  adduce;  svffiee  it  to  say  that  the  average  ages  of  major-generals  in 
1841  was  fifty-nine,  aad  mai  of  the  major-generals  in  18^0  was  sixfy« 
Our  9xmy,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  efficient  in  all  its  ranks,  whoi 
in  the  grade  from  whieh  the  commander  must  be  chosen  upon  whose 
yigour  and  enei^  the  success  of  a  campaign  may  mainly  depend,  there 
aa^  no  officers  below  that  age  after  whidi  but  few  men  possess  ^ 
l^ysical  strength  necessary  to  endure  the  privations  and  f&tiguee  inci- 
dental to  service  in  the  field.  Lord  F.  Somerset  (now  Lord  Ra^an) 
stated  ia  his  evidence  in  1840,  that  during  the  Feniimilar  war,  except 
Lord  Lyndoch  and  Sir  Thomas  Fieton,  no  general  officer  was  in  com- 
aaand  above  forty  years  of  age.  The  Duke  of  Wdlington  was  a  major-- 
general at  thirty -three  years  ;  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  at  thirty-fimr ; 
the  Earl  oi  Dalhousie,  at  thirty-eight ;  the  Earl  of  Straffisrd,  at  thiriy- 
six  ;  Lord  Hill,  at  thirty- three ;  hard  Beresford,  at  thirty-niiiie ;  Sir 
George  Murray^  at  forty  ;  Lord  Combermere,  at  thirty-one ;  Lord  Leo- 
dondeziY,  at  ttorty-two." 

Think,  then,  of  a  general  picked  from  men  whose  av^a^e  ages  are 
threescore,  who  must  necessanly  spend  days  together  in  me  saddle, 
traverse  imknown  lands,  find  means  of  transport  the  nek  and 
wouaded,  and  finally  bestow  unrelaxing  supervision  cm  the  commissMiat ! 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  average  age  of  sixty  was  struck  in  1851. 
Three  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  may  safely  put  the  average  dowo^  now 
at  BudEj'huT ! !  The  fault  was  easily  traceable  to  the  long  duration  it  took 
an  officer  to  obtain  the  rank  of  major-general  from  his  first  bmng  gaasited 
as  Ikvtenant-ookiiiel — ^a  part  of  whidb  time  he  invi^ably  passed  o&  hakf-- 
•pmy — wfateh,  m  t^e  words  of  the  report,  ^we  apprehead  that  it  can 
lequure  w>  argument  to  prove  that  even  if  they  retidned  the  requisite 
vigour  of  body,  officers  who  have  been  so  long  out  of  the  active  exesose 
of  th^  prol(^iaa  cannot  be  expected  in  general  to  conm^d  troops  with 
the  same  ^Bciency  as  men  of  mare  reeeni  military  experknoe*" 

The  konooiable  board  then  proeeeds  ta  sugg^  to  hex  Mi^astj  tbe 

Their  first  proposition  is  certainly  startling  to  our  preconceived  notions 
on  the  promotion  in  our  army,  namely,  selecting  the  fittest  officer  that 
can  be  found  for  the  particular  duty  of  commanding  troops  as  a  general 
officer  without  reference  to  seniority.  The  eldeny  gentlemen  of  the 
United  Licapphle  Club  will  throw  away  our  poor  BBtf^^Baoe  widi  dy^iptf^ 
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on  to  some  remote  sofe,  and  nnanimously  vote  the  whole  affidr  only  one 
of  those  '^confounded  enlightened  humhngs  got  up  to  please  Cobden 
and  diose  educational  apostles,  just  to  send  %e  whole  service  to  the  devil 
in  double-quick  step.    Bosh !  sir^^o^A  I" 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  would  suggest  that  the  rule  should  even  be  car- 
ried as  far  down  as  field-officers  commanding  regiments,  and  we  should 
then  have  little  fear  of  seeing  '<  leaders"  in  the  Time9  on  the  incapacity  of 
commanding  officers  being  unable  to  prevent  soldiers  breaking  out  of  oar- 
racks,  juveniles  putting  captains  under  the  pump,  officers  serenading  their 
colonels  with  itinerant  German  bands,  colonels  turning  horse-dealers  and 
"sticking"  comets  with  chargers,  majors  bringing  frivolous  complaints 
against  their  superior  officers,  and  finally,  young  gentlemen  engaging  in 
a  row"  that  would  disgrace  a  pot-house  or  a  brothel,  by  breaking  one 
another's  heads  with  bjass-candlesticks. 

The  next  reform  the  committee  have  to  suggest  to  enable  the  military 
and  colonial  authorities  to  select  men  of  professional  ability  and  know- 
ledge for  important  commands  is,  that  the  rank  of  full  colonel  should  be 
given  to  all  officers  on  their  completing  three  years  of  service  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of  regiments ;  or  to  field-officers 
and  senior  captains  and  lieutenant-colonels  of  battalions  of  l^e  Guards, 
termed  mounted  officers ;  or  to  lieutenant-colonels  on  the  stafiP  in  situa- 
tions necessarily  held  by  officers  of  that  rank ;  or,  lastly,  as  field-officers 
of  the  artillery  or  engineers.  Besides  these,  promotion  can  be  given  for 
gallant  conduct  on  the  field,  or  by  appointment  as  aide-de-ettmpto  her 
Majesty,  when,  as  heretofore,  thejF-become  full  colonels  by  virtue  of  their 
appointment.  The  proposition  is,  then,  to  promote  every  lieutenant- 
colonel  now  in  command  of  a  regiment  to  the  rank  of  full  colonel  in  three 
years,  which,  under  the  ancient  regime^  he  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
obtaining. 

The  board  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  compared  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  men  in  other  professions,  the  rates  of  pay  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  army  are  preposterously  low ;  nay,  in  many  cases, 
officers  receive  less  than  the  annuities  they  might  have  purchased  for  the 
money  they  have  paid  for  commissions.*  They  consider  these  officers 
ought  to  look  forward  to  ultimately  obtain  honorary  distinction,  and  those 
pecuniary  advantages  to  which  they  are  now  entitled  when  they  rise  to 
general  officers;  and  they  further  suggest  such  a  number  of  general 
officers  should  be  made,  that  every  officer  who  reaches  the  rank  of  full 
colonel  may  hope  in  his  turn  to  become  a  major-general ;  as,  without 
such  a  plan,  many  would  remain  in  command  of  regiments  longer  than 
desirable,  thus  stopping  the  current  of  promotion  in  the  ranks  below 
them. 

The  44th  clause  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  wiU,  of 
course,  appear  perfectly  unintelligible  to  non-professional  readers.  We 
will  relate  a  circumstance  that  occurred  under  our  own  immediate  nolace. 
A  lieutenant  and  captain  of  one  of  the  household  regiments  had  die  good 


*  In  a  crack  cavalry  corps,  we  believe,  a  lieutenant  gives  2000Z.  for  his  promo- 
tion; a  captain,  6000/.;  a  major,  9500i;  and  a  lieutenant-colonel,  14,000/.  For 
this  they  receive  pay, — as  lieutenant-colonel,  per  diem,  23s.;  msgor,  19s.  3d.; 
eaptain,  148. 7d.;  lieutenant,  98. 
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luck  to  be  captain  of  die  guard  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  which  he  received  his  brevet  majority ;  some  shwt  lime  afterwards  he 
exchanged  into  the  line,  and  in  due  course  of  time  became  brevet 
lieutenant-coloneL  He  happened  to  be  stationed  in  country  quarters  with 
his  dep6t,  under  command  of  a  major.  An  election  occurred,  to  which 
the  magistrates  considered  themselves  justified,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  in  requesting  a  troop  of  cavalry  might  be  sent  to  augment 
the  soldiers.  At  once  the  town  became  a  garrison.  The  brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, for  simply  commanding  the  guard  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom,  took  command  of  his  own  major,  although, 
regimentally,  he  was  only  junior  captain ;  as,  had  no  cavalry  been  sent, 
he  would  simply  have  commanded  his  own  company.  Surely  such  a 
syllepsis  required  further  revision  than  the  simple  remark,  we  opine,  of 
— "  This  we  regard  as  an  abuse,  and  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  Majesty, 
that  in  future  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  the  service  (subject  to 
some  exceptions  in  favour  of  existing  interests,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
consider)  that  no  officer  should  rise  to  the  rank  of  colonel  otherwise  than 
by  serving  three  years  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described."  Brevets  are  recommended  to  be  discontinued — a  most  ex- 
cellent proposition — and  officers  in  the  senior  ranks  to  be  promoted  as 
vacancies  occur,  or  urgencies  require.  The  number  of  general  officers 
proposed  is  100  officers  receiving  unattached  pay,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  those  commanding  regiments,  is  to  make  a  prominent  total  of  234. 
As  regards  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  it  is  proposed  that  the  principle  of 
seniority  should  be  altogether  discarded,  and  that  the  Queen  should  be 
enabled  to  reward  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field  by  promotion  to  the  rank 
above  that  in  which  the  service  has  been  rendered.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  is  among  the  few  field-marshals  we  now  have  in  our  army. 

Brevet  rank  may  still  on  certain  occasions  be  deemed  necessary  for 
brilliant  exploits,  as  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  of  the  Bombay 
Artillery  and  "own  correspondent"  to  the  Times  (for  no  subaltern 
can,  according  to  existing  rules,  ever  obtain  brevet  rank),  but  in  this 
case  the  commissioners  suggest  that  all  such  shall  be  converted  into 
regimental  rank  at  the  earliest  subsequent  period. 

A  most  excellent  suggestion  is  that,  that  in  future  all  brigadiers  in 
India  shall  be  major-generals,  leaving  thereby  all  regimental  officers  to 
perform  their  own  proper  duties ;  in  which  case,  one  lieutenant-colonel 
will  prove  sufficient  for  all  regiments  on  the  Indian  establishment  where 
before  the  senior  lieutenant-colonel — no  security  that  the  command  was 
placed  in  the  ablest  hands — used  to  be  on  the  staff,  and  perchance  never 
saw  his  corps  for  a  period  of  years. 

Staff  situations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  not  to  be  held  longer 
than  five  years,  except  under  peculiar  cases,  when  the  re- appointment  is 
to  be  specially  note^.  By  this  plan,  it  is  believed  the  dutiei^  will  be 
better  performed,  as  a  fresh  mind  would  be  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  proper  to  be  treated  on.  In  short,  in  our  vernacular,  "  A 
new  broom  always  sweeps  clean." 

Field-officers  emulous  for  the  title,  by  application,  can  retain  their 
names  in  the  "  Army  List "  in  italics,  wear  the  uniform  at  levees  and 
balls,  and  place  major  or  colonel  on  their  visiting  cards.  Since,  however, 
the  enrolment  of  the  yeomanry  or  militia,  we  opine  this  boon  is  not  so 
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nmeli  valoedaik  woiddhaTe been  fire  jeazn  i^;a  We  admire  more  datL 
fl|)leiidid  creator  Coloiid  Timkim,  of  the  CWbndge  EaAodied  Hcnrac^ 
ia  kk  scairlai  pants,  ^  mj  Lord  Cardigan,  Fiendi  gr^  jadtet  ajid 
pelisse,  badger-diin  bad^,  wit^  oiai^  j^y-bag ;  or  Mf^or  Maltinsoa, 
i£  the  Brook-gsera  Volunteers,  in  moustaobios  firooi  Trtifit's,  scarlet  tnnae, 
with  pea-green  li^pels  turned  back,  ddrts  Hned  wil^  the  same  colonz^ 
and  noised  np  to  a  gold  waist^bek,  a  Highland  kmnet,  and  purple 
trousers,  l^ian  we  feel  sure  we  shall  fer  those  old  fi^ies  who  vegetate  on 
l^e  club  steps,  and  who  will  attend  the  levees  in  the  simple  attire  ol 
a  field-officer  the  line.  The  nobdlity  of  gallantry  and  honour  require! 
no  frippery  to  garnish  its  ndble  e8aitche<Hi  b^ond  the  medal  ox  ^ha 
ribbon  ;  and  we  fearlessly  ccmtend  that  Talavera  or  Waterloo,  the  Sutkj 
or  Bussia,  are  as  good  datas  to  addiace  in  our  genealogy ,  as  the  doub^ul 
deeds  of  Cressy  or  Foictiers,  or  the  Utopian  victories  of  some  Nomum 
robber  who  came  over  with  William  the  Bastard  to  besiege  our  island. 

The  proportion  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  whaehis  next 
Inranch  of  service  we  shall  consider,  is  about  one  to  five,  or  one>H^^h 
of  the  whc^  army.  In  thm  o(»rps,  as  doubtless  every  one  is  aware,  the 
non-purchase  system  is  in  full  force,  so  eanwstly  advocated  by  many  to 
be  made  general  throughout  the  army.  We  cannot,  ther^ore,  pass  over 
a  very  remarkable  observation  made  on  this  p(nnt  by  the  committee  ia  repfy 
perchance  to  such  theories.  They  do  not  ^joy,  therdbtey  the  advantages 
(aUuding  to  the  promotion  by  purchase)  which  this  systeiB,  however 
anomalous  in  itse^  ha%  no  doubt,  conferred  on  the_ii3Py»I»^  i^wM  kiiimg 
promotion,  and  facilitatipgjthe.  iwiHimicntrfiom  i^e  service  of  offieefs 
whose  af  e,  or  ineffieiency  fix>m  ill-heahh  or  otbor  caustfi^  has  rendered 
them  unfit  for  duty." 

It  is,  therefore,  on  these  grounds  the  committee  remark,,  that  in  tiae 
Ordnance  oftentimes  field-ofifeers,  on  whom  devcdve  active  service  and 
trust  of  no  ordinary  character^  are  fi>und  wantingin  those  essentuda  wi^ch 
ought  to  justify  the  expectation  of  such  general  ^cieney.  And  to 
qualify  these  eonclusions  at  which  the  committee  arrived,  they  called 
before  them  Sir  Alexander  Dickson  and  lieut-Coloaeb  Russdi  a&d 
Mitchell.  The  average  ages  of  the  first  twenty  full  colonels  ranged  fixm 
58  to  66  years,  and  we  tea  first  limit^-colonels  firom  35  to  41  years. 

The  remedy  the  committee  suggest  is  as  &>llows.  At  presmt  the  revived 
full-pay  list  of  the  Ordnance  is  Mmited  to  ^ght  Heut-eolonek,  twelve 
captains,  and  eoght  subalterns ;  but  they  propose  that  ^  Master-^Sroieinil 
^ould  be  antthodsed  amiually  to  offer  retirement,  on  full  pay,  to  firar 
lieut.-cdoneis  and  four  captains  ixom  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  two  Hent- 
colonels  and  two  captains  from  the  Boyal  Engineers;  and  whe  sfaatt^ 
moreover,  receive  further  brevet  promodon.  Thb  is  indepoideBi  of  the 
limited  fiillr-pay  list  quoted  just  albove^ 

Tlie  benefit  of  merit  over  soiiortty  in  the  Ordnaooee  oorpsi,  e^pudfy 
wpplioaUe  to  all  other  branches  of  ^  army,  is  ^rildngfy  ilbstrated  bjp 
the  fact  of  tSie  late  Sir  A.  Dickson,  during  the  Peninrahar  war,  akdioagL 
only  a  captain  in  the  king's  service,  being  idaeed  by  tiie  Duke  of  Weft- 
Imgton  as  die  eomsumder  of  the  whole  artillery.  Tina  his  Gtaee  effeeted 
by  g^vmg  tins  clistinginshed  officer  ihe  rank  of  lient-colonel  in  the  For- 
ti^uese  artery,  and  br^;ading  that  with  our  own,  amounting  in 
vliofe  to  abovt  8000  men  and  6000  hemes  aad  molei,  and  «^  tX  tint 
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time  to  the  ordinary  command  of  a  lieut. -general  of  the  line.  Now,  had 
anything  occurred  to  separate  this  brigade,  Captain  Dickson  must  have 
reverted  to  his  ^oper  rank — namely,  a  c^Kt;ain  in  lus  Majesty's  Royal 
Artillery,  and  his  country  have  been  deprived  df  his  able  services.  The 
committee,  therefore,  proposes  that  her  Majesty  may  in  future  exercise  her 
imdoubted  power  of  selecting  officers  of  all  ranks  m  the  Ordnance  corps 
for  service,  and  should  give  them  for  that  purpose  such  rank  and  promo- 
tion as  their  merits  and  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  may  appear  to  entitle 
them  to,  wi^ut  regard  to  their  seniority  in  tfe  corps.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  "  in  every  other  profession  and  walk  in  Hfe,  experience 
proves  that  men,  and  e^ecislHy  young  men,  cannot  be  induced  to  submit 
to  that  persevering  labour  ^i4uch  is  the  only  road  to  exeelence,  unless  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  almost  every  other  employment  the  great 
sttmuhis  to  exertion  is  the  hope  held  out  to  men  of  detaining  by  it 
advanoement  in  the  career  which  they  have  chosen ;  an^  it  «eems  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that,  under  a  strict  rule  of  promotion  by  seniori^,  young 
men  entering  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  at  the  time  of  life  when 
the  desire  of  amusement  is  the  strongest,  will  invariably  take  the  same 
pains  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  to  which  they  are  to  be  called, 
or  should,  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  be  as  ready  to  forego  the  usual  plea- 
sures of  their  agfe,  as  if  they  knew  that  earlier  promotion  should  be  the 
reward  of  their  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  professional  knowledge 
and  merit.** 

Thus  Imve  wo  quoted  at  considerable  length  a  piece  of  as  sound,  whole- 
some, moralising,  and  good  common  wsnse  as  we  might  seek  for  in  vain 
in  the  many  woi^s  of  high  pretensions  that  are  now  strewn  around  our 
library  table,  and  such  as  must  strike  deep  into  the  hearts  of  every  youth, 
be  his  profession  what  it  may.  We  print  it  in  our  pages  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  live  longer,  and  be  the  means  of  doing  the  good,  and  carrying 
tlie  conviction  wilh  it  that  it  must,  and  which  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  do  if  buried  amongst  the  stores  of  the  musty  records  of  the 
Bhie  Books.  WeU  would  it  be  were  those  words  printed  in  letters  of 
gold  and  hung  glazed  and  framed  in  the  military  institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Let  us  now  conclude  this  short  review  in  the  words  of  the  committee 
themselves,  who,  laying  the  report  before  their  Queen  and  Sovereign,  ex- 
press a  hope  *'that  the  army  and  the  country  may  derive  a  lasting 
benefit  from  the  changes  which  they  recommend,  believing  that  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  these  changes  wfll  be  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
effective portion  of  the  armj^,  and  consequently  in  future  years  reduce  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance,  whilst  the  accelerated  promotion  of  oflBcers,  whose 
services  and  capacity  entitle  them  to  such  advancement,  will,  they  trust, 
ensure  the  presence  in  all  ranks  of  men  to  whose  unimpaired  energy  and 
vigour  may  be  entrusted  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  her 
Majesty's  arms.'* 
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MORE  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  A  LATE 
DECEASED  AUTHOR. 

ELETEN  LIVES. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  eleven  lives  of  only  eighty  jears^ai»ece  hiing 
lis  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Thus:  1050,  William  L;  1130, 
Henry  I. ;  1210,  John;  1290,  Edward  I.;  1370,  Edward  IH.;  1450, 
Henry  VI.  ;  1530,  Hwiry  VIII.;  1610,  James  L ;  1690,  William  IIL ; 
1770,  George  UL;  1850,  Victoria.  The  child  of  Edward  III/s  T&ga 
dying-  in  that  of  Henry  VL  would  have  seen  France  half  conquered  by 
England  and  lost  again,  and  two  kings  murdered.  The  child  of  Elizabeth's 
would  have  seen  royalty  destroyed  and  restored,  to  be  agun  changed  and 
modified;  and  the  very  Restoration  a  mere  step  to  carrying  out  me  prin- 
ciples of  the  Rebellion.  Horace  Walpole  mentions,  in  his  letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  having  once  met  Mrs.  Godfrey  (sister  of  die  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  mistress  of  James  II.).  An  old  lady  died  the  other  day  who 
knew  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had  flirted  with  this  same  Walpole ;  so  here  two 
generations  carry  us  back  to  the  Dutch  landing  at  Torbay.  Dr.  John- 
son himself  mentions  when  a  child  being  touched  for  the  evil  by  Queen 
Anne,  whom  he  only  remembered  as  a  stately  lady  in  black.  But  ex- 
tending our  privilege,  and  taking  the  longest  livei^jtf  nnw  aatiou,  liow  soon 
we  mount  back  to  the  da^JEhoaHBiigtimSl^  a  third-rate  power,  steam 
unknown,  balloons  and  railroads  things  of  fable,  existing  only  in  llie  self- 
nioving  vessel  of  Odin  and  the  Arab's  winged  horse,|  India  uncon- 
quered,  and  our  colonies  scarce  bigger  than  the  mother  country. 
The  Countess  of  Desmond,  bom  in  t£e  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  died  in 
that  of  James  I.,  her  liie  extending  to  143  ;  killed  at  last,  [of  all  ways 
in  the  world,  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry-tree,  fdlowing  the  predilection 
of  the  first  woman,  and  taking  no  warning  by  her  example.  Old  Parr,  a 
Shropshire  peasant,  bom  in  the  same  reign  as  this  Irish  countess,  lived 
out  ten  kings,  died  not  long  before  Charles  I.  took  his  last  false  step 
horn  a  certain  window  in  his  own  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  amongst  the  princes  whose  virtues  and  vices  he  had 
witnessed  ;  the  only  peasant  in  that  great  assembly  of  dead  monarchs, 
Henry  Jenkins,  bom  about  1503,  died  during  the  Long  Parliament. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  sent  with  a  cart-load  of  arrows — perhaps  among 
them  was  that  which  pierced  the  brave,  foolish,  luckless  James — to  the 
camp  at  Flodden,  the  thoughtless  boy  carelessly  whistling,  reckless  of 
the  widow-makers  that  he  brought  Here's  a  life,  my  masters,  Scotland 
checked  for  ever  fall  its  union,  the  Reformation  and  the  RebdUion,  169 
years.  In  Jenkins's  parish  lived  four  centenarians.  What  a  fireside  circle 
to  talk  like  the  nones  or  the  fates  of  times  long,  long  past!  outliving  gene- 
rations, outliving  their  £Ekthers'  tombstones,  outliving  hopes  and  fears,  and 
seeing  their  nation  grow  as  a  child  does  to  manhood,  frt>m  gristle  to  bone; 
what  "  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings,"  what  looking  down  on  their  in- 
fant auditors  of  some  six^  summers,  or  "by'rlady,  some  fourscore;"  what 
changes  of  costume  they  must  have  known,  from  pointed  toe  to  broad 
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toe,  from  slashed  sleeve  to  tight  doublet,  from  puffed  hose  to  tight  stock- 
ing; what  fresh  coins  from  sflver  penny  to  copper  penny,  from  an^el  to 
sovereign;  irbat  change  of  mmmrf  htm  gable  end  aod  Tudor  oriel  to 
thatch^  iwf  and  Grecian  pillar;  what  living  chronicles,  what  inoanw* 
tions  of  histoiy,  what  abridgmeirts  of  oM  aimanaeks  and  referencet  for 
stmss,  winds,  and  pestilences;  ill  at  ohildren  of  tiie  sweating  ncknest  or 
ilie  black  death;  and  living  to  see  the  desolatioBB  of  the  Great  Hague. 
It  realiMS  i^e  antediluvian  sages,  who  had  liver  complaii^  of  200  jears^ 
standing,  and'  were  carried  off  in  galloping  ooosumptions  of  only  150 
years.  Men  who  gave  bills  at  eighty  years  instead  of  three  months,  and 
sent  poachers  of  dodos'  egg»  to  gaol  for  the  brief  term  of  160  years; 
who  often  keptdiree  whales  hanging  up  in  iheir  larder,  had  cold  mam- 
moth on  the  sideboard,  and  leviathan  soup  on  the  table.  A  midlvifb  of 
Jamaica,  who  lived  1 18  yean,  is  calculated  to  have  introduced  140,000 
human  beings  into  the  wcrid,  and  left  256  descendants. 

THE  FRRITOT  MAN;  OB,  MAW  AND  HIS  CAPABILITHIS. — ^WEIGHT  HB 

CAR  BEAB. 

A  London  porter  habitually  carries  more  than  600  lbs.,  and  a  French 
savan  discovered  that  by  careful  and  equal  adjustment  a  man  may  be 
made  to  bear  nearly  2000. 

PEBFECT  IN  FASTING. 

The  great  Franklin  lived  for  a  fortnight  on  ten  pounds'  of  bread  a 
week,  and  remained  stout  and  in  robust  health,  and  in  his  AutolHO- 
graphy  he  mentions  a  lady  whom  he  knew  who  lived  on  gxu^  alone.  A 
native  of  Connecticut,  being  mad  and  believing  meat  pcHSon,  lived  on 
vegetables  akme  for  sixty-two  days. 

PEBFECT  IN  tEAPING. 

A  spartan  is  said  to  have  leapt  fifty-two,  and  a  native  of  Crotona, 
fifty-five  feet  The  Welsh  have  a  similar  legend ;  and  Strutt  mentions  a 
Yorkshireman  who  leapt,  without  spring-board  or  help,  over  nine  horses 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  man  seated  on  the  centre  one,  who  jumped 
over  a  garter  held  fourteen  feet  high,  and  ended  by  kiddng  a  bladder 
sixteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

PEBFECT  IN  ENBUBANCB  OF  PAIN*. 

Can  searcelv  be  classified.  Remember  liie  Indian  Suttee^  who  see^  her 
frmeral  pile  lit  without  a  fear;  the  Seandinavian  wamors,  who  died 
laughing ;  the  Indian  prisoner,  who  sneers  at  those  who  slay  him,  who 
tear  out  his  nails  and  puncture  him  with  knives ;  die  French  grenadier 
in  the  hospital^  who,  Byron  relates,  tore  off  his  mutilated  arm,  and 
shou^g  ^  Vive  rEmpeieurT  flun^it  in  the*air;  Engiyi  satHors^  who 
have  smoked  and  joked  while  the  sluittered  limbs  of  their  comrades- wetre 
being  cut  off,  and  while  they  were  w«ting  fbr  their  turn.  The  Syrian 
fanatic  spent  thirty-seven  years  in  a  hut  upon  the  summit  of  aedumn,  fbd 
only  with  bread  and  water,  and  exposed  to  vertical  suns  and  nights  of  froit. 
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dens'  thbologt. 

Is  theology  fit  for  the  dens  of  beasts  ?  Pride,  priestly  avarice* 
iotoleratice,  cruelty,  and  folly  dispute  a  claim  in  ducussions  fit  oply 
for  Aristotle  turned  friar  in  his  dotage,  or  Tristram  Shandy  sworn 
abbot  of  misrule.  First  for  the  best  of  the  set  and  the  most  amus- 
ing ;  would  not  Rabelais  split  his  sides  to  see  a  whole  chu>ter  in  the 
fourth  volume  on  the  subject  of  taking  chocolate  To  eat  cnocolate  is 
undoubtedly,  it  appears,  to  break  a  &st,  but  to  drink  it  is  not ;  or  rather 
here  the  doctors  disagree.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  took  it,  but  still  decided, 
having  finished  his  own  cup  and  taken  up  his  pen,  that  it  was  safer  not 
to  take  it ;  in  which  opinion  our  worthy  friend  Dens  agrees  with  one 
Billuart,  when  the  question  was  proposed  by  Cozza  and  La  Croiz.  The 
objection  by  a  supposed  man  of  straw,  who  Dens  sets  up  only,  like 
Homer's  sounding  heroes,  to  knock  on  the  head,  is  that  liquids  do  not  break 
a  fast,  except  hooey,  milk,  &c.  But  although  an  ounce  of  chocolate  is  a 
small  nutriment,  there  are  no  small  deadly  sins,  and  chocolate  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  liquid ;  and,  though  strong  beer  does  not  break  a 
fast,  yet  beer,  being  merely  an  essence,  cannot  be^  considered  as  proving 
the  objection ;  and  that  strong  beer  does  not  nourish  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  drink  beer  without  food  become  inebriated.  It  may  have 
been  abused,  as  the  indulgence  for  eating  flesh  in  JLfnt  0»za 
sums  up  that  although  f>i^j^r;«1r?n^  <liiw'iil«pr7TnrTng  a  fast  may  have  been 
allowed  and  tolerated,  It  was  never  thoroughly  approved.  A  favourite 
amusement  of  the  monastic  fancy  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  describe, 
in  overstrained  allegorical  language,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  deadly 
sins,  apparently  taking  the  idea  from  the  three  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech in  Scripture,  who  cry  continually  ^  Give,  give  V  Thus  luxiay  has 
eight  daughters:  blindness  of  heart,  rashness,  impatience,  self-love,  hatred 
of  God,  love  of  the  present  life,  horror  of  the  future;  and  the  five  daughters 
of  gluttony  are :  vain  pleasure,  scurrility,  ribaldiy,  babbling,  and  stupi- 
dity. It  is  these  worthy  but  rather  indefinite  personages  who  fill  the  old 
moralities,  gave  rise  to^the  revival  of  the  drama  in  England,  and  filled  our 
Elizabethan  stage  with  such  an  inexhaustible  series  of  ideal  personifications. 
The  learned  chapters  on  the  baptism  of  abortions  would  delight  even  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  to  this  is  appended  a  discussion  as  to  the  things 
by  which  baptism  may  be  performed;  and  with  this  extraordinary 
catalogue  of  their  names:  sea-water,  rain-water,  spring-water,  rivery 
water,  mineral-water  hot  or  cold,  wood-ashes,  snow-water,  puddle-water- 
drippings  from  a  roof.  Some  bdieve  it  to  be  valid  in  tea,  broth,  beer,  or 
weak  decoctions  mixed  with  water,  but  not  with  bread,  wine,  milk,  oil, 
gravy,  tears,  urine,  unmelted  snow,  or  rose-water.  The  logic  of  what 
constitutes  deadly  sin  would  puzzle  the  Common  Pleas. 

We  have  another  learned  but,  as  Pierce  Egan  said  of  Bulwer  s  Paul 
Clifford,"  a  very  superficial  chapter  on  the  oaths  of  all  nations,  which  we 
the  more  wonder  at  as  Billingsgate  and  Rome  have  always  lain  near  to- 
gether. 

It  ajppears  that  small  thdfb  are  not  mortal  sins,  but  that  a  groat  over 
a  certain  sum  falls  into  this  enormity. 
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CHARLES  STANLY.* 

Weak,  vain,  unstable,  Charles  Stanly !  your  fortune  and  your  fate  are 
well  depicted.  Your  only  virtue,[aecording  to  simple,  honest,  manly  Frank 
Tyrrell,  was  that  you  could  appreciate  the  excellence  of  Isabella  Romayne ; 
your  unmerited  good  fortune  was  to  be  beloved,  and  the  natural  result, 
to  be  unworthy  of  her.  But  Charles  has  his  apologetic  points  of  view  : 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  any  youth  of  gentle  blood  to  be  brought  up  by 
so  fair  a  coquette  and  so  volatile  a  wife  as  the  Lady  Ramsay ;  and  if  at 
the  last  he  was  himself  changeable  enough  to  prefer  Chloe  Rodostomus 
to  Isabella,  we  really  cannot  help  thinking  he  was  in  the  right.  Chloe, 
with  her  wonderful  spirits,  her  energy  of  life,  her  beauty  and  vivacity, 
wins  all  our  affections,  and  carries  with  her  all  our  sympathies.  Isabella 
is  a  great  deal  too  grand,  too  fastidious,  and  too  shadowy.  If  she  leans 
agMnst  the  mantelpiece,  a  pale  sunbeam,  studded  with  prismatic  drops, 
plays  as  a  halo  round  her  brow,  enhancing  the  spiritual  character  of  her 
statut?-riko  beauty.  When  Isabella  loves,  she  does  not  speak,  but  a  rich 
crimson  glow,  like  a  sunbeam  imprlsuued  in  alabaster,  suffuses  her  face 
and  throat;  and  when  the  same  wonderful  being  is  thwarted,  a  sad 
smile,  like  a  pale  sunbeam  in  a  watery  sky,  gleams  through  her  tearful 
eyes,  and  sighs  deep  and  low,  as  the  last  long  vibration  of  broken  chords, 
break  from  her ! 

Charles  Stanly  is,  however,  the  hero  of  at  once  an  earnest,  simple,  and 
well-told  story.  Our  wayward  youth  is  perpetually  badgered  by  a  rich 
old  uncle,  Lord  Overdale,  who  is  ultimately  won  over,  by  becoming 
himself  a  victim  to  Chloe's  charming  wiles.  He  is  protected  by  a  beauti- 
ful, clever  young  woman,  wife  to  a  titled  invalid,  and  with  whom  the 
connexion  assumes  so  tender  a  character  as  to  lea4  to  scenes  in  which  the 
author  has,  with  a  skill  rare  among  modern  novelists,  gone  to  the  verge, 
without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  the  chastest  delicacy. 

Our  hero  rather  fancies  than  really  loves  the  beauteous  Isabella,  who 
for  his  sake  abandons  the  staid  and  prudent  Frank  Tyrrell ;  but  to  whom 
she  as  quietly  returns,  when,  after  four  years  duresse,  the  worldly  Charles 
exchanges  from  Isabella  to  her  sister  Chloe.  Poor  Chloe,  she  by  a  mere 
mistake  is  poisoned  by  her  mother's  eye-lotion,  and  the  spoilt  child  of 
fashion  has,  with  exceeding  poetic  justice,  after  dallying  at  the  feet  of 
clever,  pretty  Lady  Ramsay,  of  beauteous,  haughty  Isabella,  and  of  fair, 
bright,  and  loveable  Chloe,  to  put  up  with  a  Creole  for  a  wife !  And 
what  mothers  have  not  these  fair  ladies  ?  Mrs.  Tyrrell  is  an  admirable 
sketch,  and  Madame  Rodostomus  quite  unrivalled.  The  great  point  of 
this  novel  is  that  all  its  characters  are  natural,  and,  therefore,  excellent ; 
all  its  incidents  are  such  as  occur  in  every-day  life,  and,  therefore,  genuine. 
There  is  no  diffuseness,  no  pseudo-philosophic  disquisitions,  no  rodomon- 

♦  Charles  Stanlr.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ninfa."  3  vols.  Chapman 
^dHalL 
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tade ;  all  is  clear,  compact,  and  concise.  There  is  plenty  of  wisdom, 
but  it  does  not  impede  die  progress  of  the  narrative ;  there  are  rich  and 
abundant  descriptions  of  persons  and  things,  yet  do  they  never  interfere 
with  the  evolving  of  events  and  the  legitimate  elenouement  of  the  story. 


COUNTERPARTS;  OR,  THE  CROSS  OF  LOVE* 

The  reader  would  hardly  expect  &om  so  innocent  a  title  an  erudite 
work  on  the  nice  point  whether  in  love  and  marriage  the  doctrine  of  the 
homcBopaths,  like  to  like  ;  or  that  of  the  allopaths,  contrarta  contrariis^ 
holds  good.  The  explanation  of  counterparty  adopted  from  Coleridge,  is 
"two  forms  that  differ  in  order  to  correspond."  And  the  theory  adopted 
and  illustrated  by  the  author  is,  that  people  of  different  temperaments 
and  of  distinct  magnetic  or  biologicsd  conditions  are  more  adapted  to 

love"  than  those  of  similar  conditions  ;  which,  as  in  tiie  similar  poles^  of 
the  magnet,  mutually  repel  one  another.  This  is  all  allopath  and  ortho- 
dox, but  how  it  is  further  connected  with  the  hereditary  superiority  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  it  would  take  us  some  time  to  show  :  suffice  it  that  the  author 
has  cleverly  and  amusingly  illustrated  his  learned  thesis ;  sometimes, 
however,  with  more  regard  to  the  principle  to  be  worked  out  &om  the 
biological  hypothesis  upon  which  he  starts  than  to^tfie_PTiac^  rS  a  <»og- 
rect  morality,  as  in  the  ingtanc<>  of  ths  «imirfrfg"BCTnard  being  put  out  of 
the  way  merely  that  htTcharmiDg  counterpart,  his  wife,  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Doctor  ^arona.  Such  are  the  sequences  which  inevitably  flow  from 
a  preference  to  vain  theories  and  hypotheses  to  the  great  moral  truths 
which  ought  to  guide  us  here  below. 


TILBURY  NOGO ;  Oft,  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL  MAN.f 

The  very  title  of  this  book  speaks  of  its  rollicking,  laughable,  sports- 
man-like character.  The  disasters  which  attend  upon  youthful  vanity, 
when  backed  by  sufficient  supplies — it  directs  its  pitiful  energies  to  the 
field  and  the  turf,  and  its  sympathies  to  jockeys  and  black- legs — have 
long  been  a  legitimate  subject  for  caricature ;  but  we  doubt  if  even  in 
the  pages  of  Hood  'or  Hook  they  have  been  more  amusingly  portrayed, 
or  worked  out  with  so  much  detail  and  completeness  as  by  the  author  of 
the  last     Unsuccessful  Man.*' 


♦  Counterparts;  or,  the  Cross  of  Love.  By  the  Author  of  "  Charles  Auchester." 
Smith,  Eider,  and  Co. 

t  Tilbury  Nogo;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  tTnsuccessM  Man.  By  the 
Author  of  **  Big^y  Grand."  2  vols.  Chi^man  and  HaU. 
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